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PART III. 

RELIGION. 




I. 


THE MODERN RELIGIOUS CONCEPTIONS, WHICH 
HAVE COME INTO EXISTENCE IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD SINCE THE GREAT ANNO 
DOMINI. 

In a communication, in the English and French Languages, made 
to the Tenth International Oriental Congress, held at Geneva, 
1894, I described ^‘The Ancient Eeligious Conceptions of the 
World before Anno Domini.” Some are now entirely extinct; 
some maintain a useless, degraded existence ; some are still mighty 
factors in the world’s history; some, again, were National, some 
Universal. All forms of Nature- Worship, or Animistic Con- 
ceptions, known at that date, are now slowly dying away, being 
out of touch with the Epoch. Under the influence of a Book 
‘Religion, and still more of a Propagandist Religion, such weak 
Religious Conceptions wither away. 

At the present Epoch there is a marked diflerence in the Religious 
atmosphere, as well as in the feelings of mankind, on certain subjects. 
The very idea of Sacrifice of Animals, Augury, Oracles, Signs from 
Heaven, Miracles, Dreams, Visions, Supernatural Appearances, 
Magic Arts, Astrology, Possession by Evil Spirits, and such like, 
has disappeared. So also amputations of portions of the body, 
disfigurement of the features, colouring of the skin, self-imposed 
tortures, Asceticism, Celibacy, weaknesses of the elder world, if not 
gone, are dying out, and can no longer be used as indices of the 
relation of the Soul of man to God. Lying legends are put to 
scorn. Higher Criticism brings all the records of Ancient Men, 
and Ancient Times, to one stern test of credibility. The wild 
dream of written documents, supposed to have come down from 
Heaven, and the audacious assertions, mere assertions, of plenary 
inspiration of individuals, or aggregates of individuals, called 
Churches, are being respectfully, and with tender sympathy 
towards the fondly credulous, laid aside. 

To aU students of History and of Mankind down to the present 
day, the doctrines promulgated in Galilee at Anno Domini, seem to 
be the most suited to the requirements of mankind, all mankind in 
every stage of Culture, in every variety of Climate, or Geographical 
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environment, as there is no chain, which hinds the receivers of these 
doctrines to any place, like Mekka, to any material object like the 
Kaaha Stone, to any domineering Language like the Arabic, Hebrew, 
or Sanskiit, to any social Customs, or Laws outside the great Moral 
Law of the Human race. But these simple doctrines have been 
altered— shall we say, deformed?”— by accretions of Judaism and 
Paganism during the dark ages, and disfigured by the European 
coloured glass thrown over them. However, freedom of speech, 
writing, and assembly, having been obtained, and absolute equality 
before the Civil Law of the piofessors of every possible variety of 
Eeligious Conceptions having been developed, we may fauly leave 
the Eeligious Conceptions, which existed in the first century of the 
Christian era to take their chance in the internecine struggle, which 
social and commercial contact has produced:^ if, as I and many 
others believe, they are from God, they will triumph : they require 
no Bulls of Popes, no TJkases of Emperors, and no Acts of the 
British Parliament. 

The writer of these lines has his own strong views on the 
subject, .and they are dearer to him than life, but no trace of their 
havmg blinded his vision will be found in this argument, for he has 
stepped down into an open arena, and in his eyes wholesale abuse, 
or misdescription, or sneers, are not arguments , indeed, they indicate 
a weak case, which requires such support. To a person passing 
from the status of sincere Hinduism to that of a believing Christian 
it must be a severe intellectual struggle, and the danger is, that the 
foundations of belief, laid in childhood, being once disturbed, the 
first change may be the forerunner of many more changes. The 
Christian born in the Paith, who has passed through a period of 
doubt, if he comes back by solid conviction to his old moorings, is 
stronger and better than the easy-going believer, who has taken no 
trouble to measure the depths, or examine the difficulties. The 
majority of mankind are in this dull intellectual stage. Eeligion 
has no real influence over them There is something in the biting 
sarcasm of Ernest Eenan (“Israel,” v, 106) that Eeligious cere- 
monies have “ become by the perverseness of mankind a necessary 
“ imposture. The Human race seems to have been created for the 
“ purpose of imbibing Error, and even when the Truth is admitted, 
“ it is not done so for the real good reasons.” 

The old National Faiths of the elder world were veiy tolerant : 
if left alone themselves they would leave others alone. Ho doubt 
the shoe did pinch, when a member of a family adopted an 
entirely new phase of ideas, such as a Hindu becoming a Maho- 
metan ; and the convert was deprived of his heritage, and sent to 
social Coventry : but to a Hindu Sectarian within the pale there 
was no change. The precepts of Buddha were indeed propagandist, 
but there was no persecution. If it be argued, that there was 
persecution in the time of Darius the Mede, in the matter of casting 
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Daniel in a den of lions, it must be recollected, that the oifcnce was 
disobedience of the king's command, and this Daniel did in an 
ostentatious and defiant way. He might have ofiered his daily 
prayers in secret. So the persecutions of the early Christians by 
the Homan Emperors was due very much to the defiant conduct of 
persons desiring to be Martyrs. If a Sovereign ordered, that an 
oath of allegiance should be made to him, surely this could be done 
without prejudice to Eeligious convictions. With Christianity 
began the epoch of Intolerance and Persecution. The Hebrews 
had set the example in slaughtering the Priests of Eaal and stoning 
Stephen. The Mahometans followed the bad example set by 
Christians, but the arm of the' Persecutor is now arrested. Even 
then the evil would have been comparatively light, but that 
the curse of the Arm of the Elesh was invoked, cruelties, per- 
secutions, disabilities enforced by the Civil Power to support 
the ^‘my Doxy" view of a deep mystery against ^^your Doxy." 
Thus difierences in Eeligious views became one of the great curses 
of mankind : we see the latest survival of it in the present social 
persecution of the Hebrews in Eastern Europe. 

The enfranchised intellect of mankind at the present Epoch 
really thinks out the' relation of the Soul to God, and two questions 
of most serious import have presented themselves : 

I. Is the same Eeligious Conception good for all time ? Is 
there no room for Evolution ? 

II. Is the same Eeligious Conception good for all climes, races, 
physical peculiarities, and Geographical environment 

Let us think out these points reverently yet faithfully. 

I. Would the same Eeligious Conception, which was deemed 
to be good for Abraham and Jacob in the nineteenth century n o., 
be equally good at the close of the nineteenth a.d. ? Did the 
same Moral Law prevail? Abraham married his own sister^ 
had a child by his wife's maid, was quite ready to kill his 
own son. Jacob, at the age of seventy-seven, when he ought 
to have known better, took two sisters, and their two maid- 
servants, to be his wives, and their children were all equal in 
position to each other, and deemed to be legitimate. He grossly 
deceived his old father. He was ready to receive Jehovah as his 
God, if he were supplied with food and raiment: “Di? ut desN 
His wife, when she left her father’s home, stole ‘‘ the images, that 
were her father’s," and Laban, the Heathen father,, charged his 
son-in-l'aw, Jacob, with '' stealing his gods." It must be admitted, 
that there was a considerable Evolution of the Eeligious idea 
during the nineteen hundred years which elapsed before the new 
Gospel was preached by Jesus to the petty tribes of the Hebrews 
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amidst the Millions of the ITations subject to Eome, who were as 
nothing compared to the hundreds of Millions of the round world. 
A second period of nineteen hundred years has since passed away, 
and can it be truly said that there has been no spiritual and 
lutellectual Evolution since that date ? 


II Is the same Eeligious Conception good for all climes, races, 
physical features, and Geographical environments ? This question 
has been earnestly discussed. We know as a fact, that there is 
a great difference in the intellectual outfit, and capacity, ot the 
races of mankind, and iu these last days the whole round w^ld has 
been explored, and every traveller brings home accounts of difterence 
of colour, bodily structure, habits, aspirations, and Eeligious 
belief. There are portions of the Human race contemporaries in 
birth, but centuries apart in intellectual Evolution from other 
portions; and with regard to the Hebrews, of whom we have 
a continuous history since the time of Abraham, how totally they 
have changed in every matter susceptible of change, except the 
mutilation of the male body! And even as regards Nations in 
a state of Culture, what a vast chasm yawns between the learned 
and the unlearned 1 When I conversed in their own Language 
with my Native friends in India, I adapted my conversation to 
the level of their historical, geographical, theological, and scientific, 
Knowledge, or they would not have understood me. Strong meat 
is not given to babes : that is true : but should infant’s food be 
given to strong men? Old weapons are usually hung up on walls 
with respect, but they are not made use of in battle. Old-world 
stories are alluded to with respect, but they are not brought icto 
the counsels of practical man: they are leverently laid aside, as 
belonging to an intellectual phase of the Human race long since 
gone by. 

This brings us to the subject of the Ancient Eeligious Looks of 
the elder world. The knowledge of them has caused a vast 
change in the position of the great question, the relation of the 
Soul to a Higher Power. It was very well formerly to assume 
that all mankind, with the exception of the tiny tribe of the Jews, 
were in intellectual darkness, and gross ignorance of things spiritual. 
The writings of Plato and Cicero might, to any candid mind, have 
removed this illusion. Put now the Sacred Books of the Hindu, 
Buddhist, Confucianist, Zoroastrian, Egyptian, Assyrian, and the 
Greek Philosophy, compel the inquirers into the subject to admit, 
that Wisdom, Holiness, Sin, a Future Judgment, and a just concep- 
tion of the Creator, were not the monopolies of the Hebrew in Asia 
during the centuries before Anno Domini; and the fact, that the 
large majority of the population of the world still profess non- 
Christian Faiths is a fact, that cannot be gainsaid in spite of the 
strenuous attempts of the most powerful, civilized, and devoted 
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representatives of the great ]S*ations of Europe and North America 
to lift up the veil. Take, for instance, the case of Eritish India : 
the annual increase of population by way of ordinary procreation 
exceeds the number of converts and their families, the work of two 
or three centuries. 

Tlie great misfortune of dawning Christianity was, that there 
was no literary or social intercommunication betwixt the Hebrew 
and Graeco-Eoman world to the West, and an absolute ignorance of 
the great intellectual advances of Zoroaster, Euddha, the Hindu 
Sages, and Kong-Fu-Tzee on the East. It was a period of literary 
isolation. Paul of Tarsus, a man of education, quotes two Greek 
Poets ; but why had he not studied the works of Plato, and of the 
Eoman Philosophers? He could scarcely have been ignorant ot 
their existence. A visit of an hour by Paul to Seneca would have 
been well spent, and some communication with Epictetus would 
have been profitable to the great cause. The present Epoch, 
nineteen hundred years later, presents a totally difterent environ- 
ment. All, who care to do so, read the utterances of Chander Sen, 
and Syud Amir Ah, and Comte, and many others, and those men 
read in their turn the utterances of those, from whom they differ. 
There is a bold questioning of the Past, and a still bolder looking 
out into the Future. 

It was necessary to make the above discussion in order to clear 
the ground for a description of the new Eeligious Conceptions, 
outside the great Doctrines preached in Judea, which will now 
be briefly stated. There are two categories : 

I. The old systems purified, refined, and adapted to the en- 
vironment of a Civilized Society. 

II. Modern Conceptions formed from the blending of the old 
systems with Christian doctrine, either consciously, or 
unconsciously. 

The first category comprises : 

A. Islam, with its latest Evolution, Babiism. 

E. Neo- Judaism. 

(h Neo-Hinduism. 

D. Neo-Zoroastrianism. 

E Neo-Euddhism. 

F. Neo- Confucianism. 

None of them are in precisely the same state, as they were 
before they came into contact with European Culture. 

A. hlam is well known to those, who have lived in countries 
where it is professed. Ignorant persons choose to abuse it, but 
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ideas from the standpoint of the elder woild.^ In peculiar en- 
vironments it is apt to he degraded, as Christianity is also; but 
in a realm of Law, like British India, the sixty Millions of 
Mahometans commit no outrages, live decent lives, perform their 
Ileligious duties, and make good citizens: the charges against 
Islam are not based on what is derived from their Keligious 
Conception, but from their former lawless environment and the 
weaknesses of common Humanity, when uncontrolled by Courts 
of Justice, and a strong Euler. The sect known as the Babi, 
is a new one. A young Persian named Mirza Ah Mahomet in 
1844 gave out, that Grod was manifested in his person, and he 
assumed the title of Bab, or Door, the channel through which the 
true meaning of the Koran is revealed: he wrote a Book called 
the Beyan, which would, according to his views, supersede the 
Koran, and he boldly asserted that he, whom God should manifest, 
would soon appear. He was martyred by the Mahometans, and in 
the hour of death was patient, and content, and willing to be 
sacrihced. A successor to him was named, and it is clear, that a 
Eeiigious revival of an exalted stamp has taken place, and we know 
not what the end will be, now that the arm of the persecutor is 
restrained by European influences. 

B. lLeo~ Judaism, There are sounds of life in this dead tree, 
a shaking of dead bones, and an advanced section proposes to 
.start Judaic Missions, and a New Judaism. But to this form of 
Eeiigious Conception and that of Islam, still clings the disgraceful 
rite of the mutilation of the male body, which differentiates it from 
all Eeiigious Conceptions of the ancient world, and all Eeiigious 
Conceptions of the modern world of a really spiritual character, 
which in the Nineteenth Century, an Epoch of Culture, and 
personal respect, must deter converts. Eemales are piactically 
excluded from admission, as there is no initiatoiy rite for them: 
we have only to imagine an infatuated unmarried member of the 
New Woman type desiring to accept the doctrines of Islam. 

C. UeoSinduism is a movement entirely independent of any 
Christian or European influence. Haya Nanda, of Ajmir, the 
founder of the Aria-Somaj, died in 1883, and he was the deter- 
mined champion of the literal interpretation of the Veda, which 
in his opinion were brought down from Heaven in material form, 
and embraced all Knowledge, Human or Divine, Past, Present, 
or Euture, This movement is in sharp contrast with that of 
the Brahmo-Somaj, which will be described further on. Two 
remarkable facts are asserted, that the Veda do not admit of 
Translation, only of Commentary, and that it is a duty to place 
them in the hands of the devout in the cheapest possible form. 
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The Doctrines of the Aria Somaj consist of negative opposition 
to Hinduism, Christianity, and Islam. The motif of the move- 
ment seems to be to get rid of many of the Hindu Customs of 
a late date, which had crept in after the Epoch of the Yeda, and 
yet to keep clear of any new Eeligious Conceptions introduced from 
foreign countries : it is also an agency for mutual help, and self- 
improvement. The idea is the elevation of a great Nation, con- 
sidering independently its spiritual position as regards the Past 
and the Euture. 

D JSfeo^Zoroastrianism. A community of about 100,000 persons 
in British India repiesents the survival of this most ancient and 
important Eeligious Conception ; but they are eminently wealthy, 
respectable, and educated, and are Monogamists. The advanced party, 
as among the Hebrews, is ready to reform the abuse of centuries 
in their Customs. Their Sacred Books in Zend have literally been 
revealed to them by European Scholars. They, like the Hebrews, 
have seriously considered the expediency of attracting converts. 
The conception is purely Monotheistic, and there never have been 
temples, images, or altars. Herodotus said so 500 b c. : it was 
true then and is so still. They reverence Eire, as the refulgent 
symbol of God, but are incorrectly called worshippers of Eire. 
The assertion, that they admit a Dualism of two independent, and 
hostile, spiritual Powers, is a mistake : the idea of the Evil 
, Spirit ” IS identical with the Jewish idea of Satan. They believe 
in the Immortality of the Soul, a life to come, and rewards and 
punishments. Their moral system is : “ Good words, good thoughts, 
good deeds : think nothing but the Tiuth, speak nothing but the 
Truth, and do nothing but what is proper.” Their Eeligious 
practice is disfigured by the exposure of the bodies of the dead to 
be devoured by birds of prey. I discussed this matter with an 
enlightened Parsi, but he considered it the best way to get rid of 
the ^dead : perhaps they will gradually accept Cremation as a 
compromise, as in a civilized country it would be intolerable to 
find feet and hands of human bodies dropped by birds of prey, 
who had brought them from the Toweis of Silence. 

E. Neo-Bu(Ulmm. This ancient Propagandist Eeligious Con- 
ception was well known m past centuries. The number of its 
followers, real or nominal, exceeds that of any other; but it is 
frightfully degraded. The question is, how far will it take a share 
^ in the Evolution of coming generations. There is a possibility of 
adherents joining them, of which we have a notable instance re- 
corded in The Times, September 28, 1889, of an Ameiican named 
Powell being received with due ceremony into the Buddhist com- 
munity by the spiritual head at Colombo. 

The marked partiality for Buddhism exhibited in Europe and 
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America cannot but react upon tbe ISTative communities, as Educa- 
tion extends to them, and notices of revivals are chronicled in the 
newspapers. Buddhist associations are formed to counteract the 
Christian Missionary; opposition-schools are opened. In Japan 
we hear of a reformed Buddhism being preached by a Japanese 
fresh from Oxford. ^ ^ • 

Attempts are made to blend Buddhism and Christianity, and 
instances are reported in Barma among the Karen. The initiatory 
rite consists of swallowing a portion of rice, paying a fee to the 
spiritual chief, keeping the Christian Sabbath, and having a service 
in imitation of Christians The adherents of this new form of 
Worship are said to number thousands. No information is given 
as to the doctrine taught, but the facts stated show the readiness 
of ignorant people to accept new teachings 

What is Buddhism in reality, and in what light does the cult 
appear to the inquirer into the Spiiitual History of Mankind ? 

True Buddhism is Humanitarianism, something very like the 
Gospel of Humanity, which I shall notice under the head of 
Positivism, the essence of which is the elevation of Man by Human 
Intellect, Intuition, Teaching, Experience, and Effort, to the 
highest degree of Perfection ; and yet something very different,*^ 
for the Buddhist Ideal is the renunciation of all personal existence : 
the perfection of the Buddhist is Annihilation, and to the unso- 
phisticated intellect the notion of Extinction by becoming Buddha 
has a weird attraction, and the Doctrine of Transmigration explains, 
and is the only intelligible explanation to minds not enlightened, 
the undeserved material prosperity of the Wicked, and the un- 
deserved sufferings of the Good. I fear that the world has not got 
rid of either of these two Doctrines, or get out of this dilemma. 

We have only now to estimate whether this godless moral 
machine ‘will form a nucleus for the reception of educated and 
thoughtful men, seeking to follow what to them seems the right 
way. We are hardly fair judges, for to our apprehension there 
exists in the Human mind from the beginning of consciousness, 
a something, whether we call it a suspicion, or an innate idea, or 
an intuition, or a sense, of a Power greater than ourselves. The 
animal creation, except man, feels it not; but man has an in- 
eradicable and congenital feeling of dependence and reliance on 
a higher Power, not necessarily a benevolent Power, a consciousness 
of control by it, which the word ^^Eeligion” suggests. It is 
He, that hath made us, and not we oui selves.’’ Buddhism is the 
absolute negation of this feeling. The great founder of Buddhism 
underestimated the power of this feeling in the Human breast. 
Let me say a word on the other side Buddha claimed only to be 
the ideal of that self- subjugation, which man might attain. This 
ideal is not far from Christian perfection. What did Buddha leave 
behind him when he died 500 yeais before the Christian era? Ho 
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God, no Heaven, no ^Future State, but tbe spirit of universal charity 
and benevolence, mercy and pity, until then generally unknown ; 
self-denial, self -consociation, simplicity of ceremonial, equality of 
all men, religious tolerance, and the absence of all the frightful 
disfigurements, which cling to the skirts of eveiy other Eeligion, 
priestcraft, ritual, formality, pride, hypocrisy, ignorance. His 
leading principle was Altruism as opposed to Egotism. 

E. JSFeO‘Confueiamsm. The nature of the teaching of Kong-Fu- 
Tziee is well known. The system is imposed by the State, and it 
must be recollected, that the Great Sage was chiefly a compiler of 
tbe ancient traditions of the Middle Kingdom, as well as an inde- 
pendent author. It may well be expected, that the contact with 
the foreigner, and the publicity of the Press, and the advance of 
Education, will clear away much, that has degraded his teachings 
in after-times. 

The strange notion, which underlies Ancestral Worship, is not 
peculiar to China, as in the system of Eoman Pagan Worship, the 
lamise and lemures were believed to wander about as ghosts, not 
having yet come to their rest, and at a later period were regarded 
definitely as evil Spirits. Such antiquated delusions die hard, but 
they disappear under the influence of Education. 

The subject of Ancestral Worship was discussed at the Missionary 
Conference at Shang-Hai in 1890 : the features of that Worship are . 

( 1 ) Divine attributes are ascribed to the Dead. 

(2) The leal motive is Fear of evil from evil Ghosts. 

(3) The Manes of those, who have no descendants, are pro- 

pitiated out of mere abject Cowardice. 

(4) Every individual is supposed to have three souls : (^a) the 

one, which 'goes to Heaven ; { 1 ) the one, which sticks 
to the Tablet in the House ; (c) the one, which remains 
in the Grave. 

All this may be true, but the conception is so contrary to Eeason, 
that it would appear possible to disentangle the Chinese mind : 
this will not be etfected by mere abuse of the Custom, but by calm 
reasoning. There were a few Missionaries at the Conference of 
sufficiently enlarged views as to detect the good in the system ; 
it indicated filial piety, and tended to preserve the punty and 
morality of the Family. Unfortunately Missionaries have, with 
many compensating excellent qualities, very contracted visions, 
and as on the Opium-Trade Question, so on this, they seem to 
have lost all power of forming independent judgment : remarkable 
as this Chinese Cultus is, the inability of reasoning men to under- 
stand things reasonably is' equally remarkable. Eeckless abuse 
cures no evils. 
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The doctrines of Kong-Fu-Tzee are based on the consciousness' of 
right and wrong, either innate in man or bestowed by what is 
called ^‘heaven” on man. Vague as may be the Chinese term 
tianslated ^‘heaven/’ it is better than the avowed Atheism of the 
Buddhist, or the confused Polytheism of corrupted Taouism. The 
professor of the latter two forms of belief is indebted for his con- 
victions of duty to his education in the teachings of Xong-Fu-Tzee, 
just as men of European Culture, who deny the Divinity of Jesus, 
liave unconsciously, yet immutably, their sense of duty based on 
the Christian standard. The conversion of the Chinese thus presents 
a problem unequalled in difficulty and grandeur in any part 
of the world. 1 am informed by a Missionary, labouring in the 
China held, that purified or JS'eo- Confucianism is a very possible 
danger, for baptized Chinese still seem to think, that Christianity 
is only an improved form of Confucian morality. Perhaps the use 
of the term Shang-Ti contributes to this idea. 

The second category comprises : 

A. Brahmoism. 

B. Theosophy. 

C. Hau Hau, Te Whiti, Te Kooti, of Kew Zealand. 

D. Mormonism. 

E. Positivism, or Comteism, or the Eeligion of Humanity. 

F. Agnosticism. 

G. Unitarianism. 

H. Theism. 

' A. Brahmoim is essentially different from the Heo-Hmduism of 
the last Category, as the influence of the Christian idea and practice 
is admitted : it thus belongs to a different epoch of Conceptions. 

The, founder of the Brahmo-Somaj, Keshab Chander Sen, broke 
away from the old conservative party, and went further in his 
zeal for Eeligious purity ; he was ready to give up Caste, to select 
the best from all the sacred Codes of the world, and form a Sacred 
Code. Socially he condemned Polygamy and early marriages. He 
laid down, that there was one true God, that we must love Him, 
and do the works which He loves ; that His only temple is in our 
hearts j that the oUly ceremonies are good works, the only sacrifice 
self-renunciation, the only pilgrimage ■ the company of, the good, 
the only Veda, Divine Knowledge; the most sacred formula, “Do 
good and be good ’’ ; the only true Brahmin was he, who knew 
Brahma. Ail founders of Eeligion thus speak with authority about 
the existence of God, and the spiritual Truths, which are essential 
to human Salvation. ^ There is plenty of Christianity also on the 
lips of professing Christians. In one of his speeches he thus states 
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his case : ‘‘ The Brahmo-Soraaj was originally established for the 
propagation of Theistic Worship, and after a time, the move- 
ment spread through the length'’ and breadth of Bangal. 
"Wherever there was an English School, a Brahmo-Somaj was 
established, as a necessary consequence of English Education, 
iefter twenty years it was found, that there was a defect in 
the foundation, for the Yeda, upon which their faith was based, 
taught, along with some truth, many Errors, such as ISTature- 
Worship, Transmigration, and absurd rites and ceremonies. 
Abandoning the infallibility of the Veda, the Brahmo appealed 
to ISTature, to their own hearts, to their own Religious intuitions, 
in order to establish themselves upon a purely Theistic basis. 
But the Society, though it attained doctrinal and devotional 
“ purity, was not practical. Hence lately there has been a secession 
of the progressive party, which protests against Caste and all 
social evils.” 

It is clear from the above, that Brahmoism is a place of refuge, 
temporary or permanent, for the educated Hindu. The movement 
has lasted seventy years, has advanced in the right direction 
socially and spiritually, is in consonance with the spiiit of the age 
and with the tendency of the Hindu intellect to speculate on 
Monotheism, is free from all social defilement, and all spiritual 
transcendentalism, and is one of the most powerful rivals of 
the Christian faith. 

In Exeter Hall, i8po, in my presence, an ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor in Northern India, who had full knowledge of the 
subject, thus expressed himself: There was being rapidly raised 
up a class of men in India as educated and cultured as those, 
who left the Schools and Colleges of England. It was a small 
‘‘ but very influential class, for they were the men of the Press and 
of literature, and had the control of the destinies of the many in 
the Future. They had no difficulty in procuring Books to read, 
for all the resources of English literature were open to them; 
“ but the great question with them was that of choice : what 
should they read ? He thought that the Brahmo-Somaj was 
doing a splendid service in this direction. He regretted, that 
that system stopped short of Christianity, but it was opposed to 
Atheism, Materialism, and Immorality. He knew that differ- 
ences of opinion existed as to that system, many regarding it as 
a hindrance to the spread of Christianity; but he believed it to 
“ be a help, in that it was preparing the way for a great Christian 
work in India.” 

In 1882 P. C Moozumdar published in Calcutta a Book intended 
to give a tolerably complete idea of the principles of the movement, 
called the Faith and Progress of the Brahmo-Somaj.” It appears, 
that it sent out Missionaries, who had travelled far and wide. In 
1884 there were one hundred and fifty branches all over India; 
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and Missionary work was a part of their system. They had pre- 
vailed on the Legislature of British India to pass an act to legalize 
civil marriages, so as to save them from even a formal conformity 
to idolatrous ceremonies. There are two or three bookstalls, well 
furnished with vernacular literature, the only article of Western 
ougin being a Buddhistic catechism of English and Burmescn by 
Colonel Olcott. There are other interesting features of this new 
development, recalling the so-called heresy of Gnosticism in the 
second century of the Christian era, which was, in fact, of purely 
Pagan origin, assimilating certain conceptions from Christianity. 
This gave it its vital force, and procured it an interest long after 
it had died away. We must not be surprised to witness similar 
combinations, where the life-giving touch of even imperfect Christian 
development comes into contact with the decaying embers of 
moribund Pagan ideas. A combination of IS’eo-Buddhism and the 
Eomish Worship is not impossible, and the uncontrolled trans- 
cendentalism of the Salvation-Army might possibly incorporate 
elements of J^Teo-Hinduism. The questions, on which the Gnostics 
speculated, were precisely those, which at all times, and in all ages, 
have agitated the hearts of men, viz., the origin of Life, the origin 
of Evil, and the hopeless corruption of the world, although created 
by a God perfectly wise, holy, and powerful. The Hindu intellect 
revels in such subtle and profitless questions. 

B. Theosophy, It has no connection whatsoever, in its modern 
shape, with the Theosophy spoken of by early writers. It is 
an entirely modern development, and chiefly confined to India; 
the persons connected with it being an American, Colonel Olcott, 
and a Eussian, Madame Blavatsky. Colonel Olcott defines the 
word Theosophy as ^'Divine Wisdom,” <‘an all-pervadmg eternal 
principle in JSTature, with which the interior intuitive faculty in 
man is akin.” The objects of the Society are : 

(1) To form a nucleus of a universal brotherhood of Humanity 

without distinction of race, creed, and colour. 

(2) To promote the study of Eastern literature, Eeligious, and 

sciences, and indicate their importance. 

(3) To investigate the hidden mysteries of Hature, and the 

psychical power in man. 

These are bold words. The Society has been in existence since 
1875, and its headquarters are chiefly at Madras. It has a 
periodical literature of its own, and the whole of India, Ceylon, 
and Japan, have been visited. Truth can only triumph after 
thoughts have been stirred. We may rejoice at any wind, which 
breaks the hopeless calm of ignorant Paganism. 
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One extraordinary feature is tlie introduction on the stage of 
Mahatma, or Sages, supposed to be hidden away somewhere in the 
Kanges of the Himalaya, who have conquered all Knowledge, and 
appear in visions to their votaries. 

In the North American Review, August, 1890, Madame 
Blavatsky claims for the movement a success beyond the dreams 
of the originators. She tells us that it is based on three principles : 

( 1 ) The Brotherhood of Men. 

(2) The Study of Oriental Theories. 

(3) The investigation of hidden force in Nature and in Man. 

She enumerates thirty>eight Chartered Branches in America, 
twelve in Great Britain, and one hundred and fifty elsewhere : 
there are seven centres of publication, with two Magazines in 
Trance, one in America, and one in London : their aim and desire 
is to help in some degree the formation of correct scientific views 
of the nature of man. For many a long year Humanity has been 
crying out in the dark for Light and Guidance : only the Masters 
of Eastern Wisdom (the Mahatma) can set the foundation, on 
which the new edifice can be built, so as to satisfy the intellect 
and the spirit, and guide Humanity through the night into 
clearer day. 

So long as Philosophers draw on the imaginary spirits coined 
by their own fertile and excited brains, we can bear with them : 
such was it ever : but, when we are called upon to look for 
Spiritual enlightenment to the utterance of Indian Sages, the 
Sanyasi, the Yanaprastha, the cave-dweller, whom no one ever 
met, or heard of, but are supposed to be lurking out of touch with 
Humanity, living apparently upon nothing; and, when these 
worthier appear in a marvellous way and reveal Truth to an 
American and a Eussian, totally ignorant of any Indian Language, 
a line must be drawn. "Whatever may have been the case in the 
time of the Emperor Augustus Caesar, at least at the close of the 
nineteenth century, the idea of Angelic appearances, Visions, 
Heavenly Messengers, and Miracles, must be respectfully laid 
aside, as out of harmony with a material Epoch. 

C. JSau Hau, Te Whiti, Te KootL This is a Eeligious develop- 
ment among the Maori in New Zealand. In i?64 they rebelled 
against the British Government; a party of the 57th Eegiment 
fell into their hands, were killed, and their heads cut ofi. In their 
hatred to the British Government they invented a new Eeligion, 
and made the head of the British Officer, who commanded the party 
killed, the symbol and centre of the system. They had been 
nominal Christians. Their new Eeligion was called Pai Marire, . 
and a high priest was appointed, who professed to receive inspiration > 
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from the Angel Gabriel through the medium of the Captain’s head. 
They believed themselves to be under the protection of this Angel, 
and of the Virgin Mary, that the Christian Ueligion was false, that 
all Scriptures ought to be burned, no Sundays to be kept, the sexes 
to live promiscuously so as to secure increase of population. Their 
priests claimed to have superhuman powers, and could secure ^ 
victory by shouting Hau Hau ! ” Hence their name. 

Te Wliiti was a chief in the Northern Island at Parihaka, near 
Mount Egmont. He rebelled, and was defeated and imprisoned 
at Christ Church and Nelson, and has since been allowed to return 
to his home. He called himself a prophet, but was really only 
a patriot. He read the Bible, and no other Book ; he pretended to 
have divine power, but his real object was to save his lands from 
the white settleis. He secured an influence over his countrymen 
in this way, preaching passive resistance ; but when things became 
extreme, he declared that he had a divine message (Atua) put into 
his mouth, ordering his people to fight for their land. 

Te Kooti was another of the insurgent chiefs, who, after rebellion 
and murder, assumed the T 6 h of a teacher, and founded a Eeligious 
system, which attracted many followers, including Native Christians. 
With an outward show of reverence for spiritual things, it served 
as a cloak for licentiousness. Most of the pervert Christians 
returned to their old faith. Of late years a change has come over 
Te Hooti’s followers, and the cause of temperance has rapidly 
increased, and a few have become Christians. 

D. Mormonim or Latter-Day Saints. In all the reports from 
New Zealand I read of the Mormons being very active among the 
Maori. Their Missionaries go about among the ignorant people, 
and the Book of Mormon has been translated into Maori, and 
printed and put into circulation. They have also appeared in 
India. The history of this sect is well known. It was only in 
1830, that the prophet Joseph Smith produced the Book, and made 
known the new dispensation, communicated to him by Angels. 
The Christian Scriptures are accepted, but the Book of Mormon 
was added. The form of government is a strict theocracy main- 
tained by the elders. A kind of Polytheism has come into 
existence, including Adam, Christ, Joseph Smith, and Brigham 
Young. They are total abstainers from the use of liquors, or 
tobacco, and practise total immersion. They prosecute their 
Missionary work with great zeal all over Europe, in America, 
and in Oceania. Their numbers are small; still they represent 
a disturbing agency, which has to be reckoned with. The custom 
of Polygamy has been authoritatively abolished, and was not part 
of the original Eevelation. 

A Christian Minister, 1890, thus states the case of the Mormons : 

'' The Mormon Missionaries are not false-hearted, and deceitful, 
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“ but possessed of a large measure of sincerity and zeal: that the 
Latter-Day Saints send out more Missionaries, and make more 
converts in proportion to the number of their adherents, than 
any other body; that a worldwide dominion is their object: 
90,000 converts made the long journey from Europe to Dtah.’^ 

* 

Among their good features are : 

(1) 1^0 Saint lives for himself, but for the Kingdom. 

(2) Salvation was desired for the sake of Service. 

(3) All Personal and family considerations must be left in 

strict subordination. 

(4) An adherent must go where the Church sends him. 

(5) They go without salary, and serve at their own charges, 

for in their opinion to pay salaries would be to imitate 
the ways of the Christian clergy. 

On the other side, let us consider their folly, and falsehood : 

( 1 ) They pretend to heal their sick with prayer and oil : four 

hundred and sixteen suffering from smallpox were 

. cured by simply laying on of hands. 

(2) They cast out devils, three hundred and nine in Wales all 

in one day, the work of one elder, and m parties of 
from three to thirty-seven at one time. 

(3) If not received, they denounce woe and malediction. Kew 

York was well-nigh destroyed by fire two years after 
one malediction, if we believe their story. 

(4) They used to deny that Polygamy existed, although 

notoriously it was practised. 

(5) Piety is not req[uired of a Saint, nor even Morality. 

It is asserted that the recent Circular (1890) forbidding Polygamy 
is merely a formal submission to the Law of the Land, not an 
ex animo condemnation of an immoral custom : in fact, Polygamy 
will be replaced by Profligacy. 

E. Positivism, or Comteism, or the Religion of JEimanity, Forty 
years ago Auguste Comte, a Frenchman, developed a system of 
Positive Philosophy, which, for a time, had a wide influence, as 
indeed there were certain incontestable truths in his method. He 
had a school which followed him, and Mr. Frederick Harrison is 
now the representative teacher, who propounds his views on the 
first day in each year, called the Day of Humanity. A few weeks 
ago there was a function of the Positivist community in London on 
the occasion of the death of a respected citizen. Before he was 
cremated his friends assembled round his cofdn, covered with white 
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flowers and surrounded by palms. Mr. Harrison reminded the 
mourners “that there was no open grave, no Eeligious service of 
“ any kind, but merely an expiession of personal affection and 
“ farewell; and he claimed for the deceased that immortality; 
“ which comes of well-doing and good example. Of Immortality 
“ beyond this Mr. Harrison knew nothing and asserted nothing.’’ 
This form of worship, accompanied by ciemation, may be an 
acceptable retreat for the devout and educated Hindu. 

In 1895, in the Nmeteentli Century, Mr. Harrison thus expresses 
himseK: “If there can be a Scientific Eeligion, there is no 
“ alternative between Eevelation or Humanity If in this world 
“ God is not present to us as the dominant Power, as the object 
“ of our regard and trust, then Mankind must be. It is in vain for 
“ Agnostics to tell us, that we need no Eeligion, that there is 
“ no dominant Power ascertainable, that we should contemplate 
“ the Universe, the Infinite, the All, the Possible, the Unknowable, 
“ the inexhaustible sum of ceaseless Evolution. The answer is : 
“ ‘ We will have a Eeligion ; we must have a Providence ; we yearn 
“ for a Power akin to ourselves : it is either God — or Humanity.’” 

F. Agnosticwn, There is no necessity to do more than write 
the word, which represents so much in the present age. Those, 
who profess it, have not concealed their light under a bushel, 
and their tenets are as old as the Eook of Job : “ Oh ! that I knew 
where I might find Him!” It represents a resting-place, or 
rather a place of unrest, which must be taken account of in 
considering the subject, which I am now discussing. The en- 
lightened one, the Buddha of the School, knows, or at least has 
tried to fathom, the depths of this system, as beautifully desciibed 
by a modern English poet with regard to Lucretius : 

“ Who dropped his plummet down the broad 
“ Deep universe, and said, * Ho God,’ 

“ Finding no bottom, who denied 
“ Divinely the Divine, and died 

“ Chief poet by the Tiber’s side.” 

But for the poor sheep, who- have followed them in the wilderness, 
scientific Scepticism resolves itself into mere doubt, and intellectual 
Agnosticism into an ignorance as deep as that of the South Sea 
Islander. The last state of the Hindu and Chinese, when they 
have left their ancient moorings, which at least gave some guarantee 
to Morality, will be worse than the first. The tendency of the 
works of one of the greatest of the School is to display Humanity 
passing through one atter the other of the world’s historic Eeligions, 
the conception of the Deity and of Divine Government becoming at 
each step more and more abstract and indefinite. The ultimate 
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goal is philosophic Atheism, for, although the existence of a First 
Cause IS not denied, it is declared, and proved, to be unknowable. 
The Hindu is better off with his Brahma, than the hapless heir of 
all the ages, who has followed the will-of-a-wisp of a god, until 
it finally disappears 
« 

Gr. Wmtanamsm. A Unitarian magazine has been started in 
Japan. The Christian Missionary thinks fondly, that by the end of 
the nineteenth century the progressive Japanese will have cast off 
their old faith ; but what will they have adopted from Europe ? 
Some think, that Unitarianism will do for the common people, and 
may meet the perplexity of the educated Hindu mind. It is as 
well to know what Unitarianism is, and one leader has, after an 
honoured and holy life, put forth his final manifesto : A con- 
“ elusion is forced upon me, on which I cannot dwell without pain 
and dismay, that Christianity, as defined and understood by all 
the Churches, which formulate it, has been mainly evolved from 
“ what is tiansient and perishable in its sources, from what is 
unhistorical in its traditions, mythological m its preconceptions, 
“ and misapprehended in the oracles of its prophets. Fi*om the 
fable of Eden to the imagination of the last trumpet, the whole 
“ story of divine order of the world is dislocated and deformed. 
“The blight of birth-sin, with its involuntary perdition; the 
“ scheme ot expiatory redemption, with its vicarious salvation ; 

the incarnation, with its low postulates of the relation between 
“ God and man, and its unworkable doctrine of two natures in 
“ one person ; the official transmission of Grace through material 
“ elements in the keeping of a consecrated corporation ; the second 
“ coming of Christ to summon the dead, and part the sheep from 
“ the goats at the general Judgment : all are the growth of 
“ a mythical literature, or Messianic dreams, or Pharisaic theology, 
or sacramental literature, or popular apotheosis. And so nearly 
“ do these vain imaginations preoccupy the creeds, that not 
“ a moral or spiiitual element finds entrance there except ‘the 
“ forgiveness of sins.’ To consecrate and diffuse, under the name 
“ of ‘ Christianity,’ a theory of the world’s economy thus made up 
“ of illusions from obsolete stages of Civilization, immense re- 
“ sources, material and moral, are expended, with effects no less 
“ deplorable in the promise of Religion than would be in that 
“ of Science’s hierarchies, and Missions for propagating the 
“ Ptolemaic Astronomy, and inculcating the rules of necromancy 
“ and exorcising. The spreading alienation of the intellectual 
“ classes of European society from Christendom, and the detention 
“ of the rest in their spiritual Culture at a level not much above 
“ that of the Salvation- Army, are social phenomena, which ought 
“ to bring home a very solemn appeal to the conscience. For 
“ their long arrear of debt to the intelligence of mankind, they 
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** adroitly seek to make amends by elahorate heauty of Ritual Art. 

The apology soothes for a time, but it will not last for ever.” 
(Martineau, “Seat of Authority in Eeligion,’’ p. 650; Longmans, 
1890.) 

H. Theism. That this form of Eeligious Conception is mraking 
progress, cannot be controverted. Science progresses, and the minds 
of men expand : one increasing purpose runs through the age. It 
is impossible to take account of the steady progress of the Human 
race in its acquired power of reasoning, in its infinitely enhanced 
capacity of judging of the credibility of ancient narratives, without 
feeling, that what was suitable to the childhood of the Human race 
may not have been intended for his manhood. We cannot but be 
conscious of the Evolutionary atmosphere, in which we move : 
we cannot shut our eyes, or close our ears, to the movements 
around us. The terminus ad quern of all speculations must be the 
existence of a God, and that is Theism, something very distinct 
from Hnitarianism. The question cannot be got rid of by plati- 
tudes, or common-form quotations. Uncongenial as may be the 
problem, there it is, the problem of the Euture. 

It cannot reasonably be concluded, that the knowledge of Man 
of his relation to his Creator reached its highest possible level 
nineteen centuries ago, when every branch of Human Science was 
in its infancy, and the Human race was in its childhood, with no 
knowledge of its environment, or its capability. There were many 
Eternal Truths spoken by ancient men, and they are still Truths, 
but do not occupy the whole orbit of the Human intellect. There 
may be still stores of Truth not yet distributed, stores totally 
unknown to the wise men of the Past, but which are gradually 
developed. 

Existing Creeds were not all false, because they are not entirely 
true now : they were suitable to their time, and did their woik : 
they were not final : and they have been corrupted by time : 
Corruptio optim pessima. All that is asked is Tolerance to the 
opinions of others, and non-interference of the State. We can 
calmly wait for the survival of the Truest, and in the meantime 
each can accept those, which are most in harmony with his own 
spiritual wants, and deeply wrought-out convictions. The majority 
of mankind are by their hard lots, their want of leisure, their gross 
ignorance, their utter indifference, content to let things go on as 
before. Let each man believe, but understand what it is that he 
is believing, and not take it on credit, like the Hindu, from past 
generations. 

April 21, 1897. Oontrilution to the Paris International Oriental 
Congress, 1897, English and French Languages. 



II. 


A STUDY OF THE 

ISEW FORMS OF RELIGIOUS CONCEPTIONS 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The raised platform, and tlie desk in front of kirn, betokened the 
lecturer, but so simply and unaffectedly Dr. Gust handled his sub- 
ject, as if he had been talking to a few chosen and sympathetic 
friends in his own drawmg-room. Everybody was sorry when, at 
the end of an hour and a half, he rapidly brought his remarks to 
a conclusion. The parable of the unclean spirit (Matthew, xii, 43-5, 
in the Revised Version) gave the text. Having assured the 
Workers that his annual meeting with them was one of his greatest 
pleasures, Dr. Gust declared in earnest tones that they need not 
fear to hear anything of a sceptical nature from him ; that even if 
he had an unfaithful thought, he would not give utterance to it in 
that place. Religions were divided, he observed, into three great 
classes: the Nature- Worship of savages, the ^^Book Religions’’ of 
powerful Nations, and the “Propagandist Religions,” which sought 
to spread beyond the limits of mere Nationality, and which for that 
very reason must have in them something higher than mere cere- 
monialism, something of spiritual value. The Missionary efforts of 
Christianity had practically began 100 years ago, and by the end of 
the present century the whole world, to all intents and purposes, 
would have had some chance of hearing the Message of Peace. 
Now a thoughtful perusal of Missionary Reports disclosed certain 
facts. In the first place, Nature- Worship was ceasmg, had almost 
ceased, to exist. Secondly, the more educated Natives were 
beginmng to oppose Christianity; and, although quite capable of 
understanding the errors of the old Civilization, were unable to 
tolerate the idea of a foreign Religion coming in. In the third 
place, it would appear that too large a proportion of Christian con- 
verts were weak both in faith and morality. Man is a “ religious 
animal” ; cultivated Natives throw off the old faiths, but still feel 
the importance and the need of a Religion : what Religion are they 
going to accept ? Dr. Gust fully appreciated the gravity of the 
question, and briefiy but clearly stated the obstacles,, which lie, or 
are likely to lie, m the pathway of Christian progress. 
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He classified these obstacles under three heads: (i) The Old 
Beliefs, purified, refined, and adapted to the requirements of 
a ciTilized society ’’ ; (2) “ Modern Conceptions, formed from the 
blending of old beliefs with Christian principles, either consciously 
or unconsciously ” ; (3) “ Departures from Christian Faith. The 
first class was subdivided into theistic and atheistic Eeligions. 
Heo-Isiam at once suggests itself as belonging to the former of 
these two divisions, and though it was inferior in conception and in 
practice to Christianity, it was a most powerful enemy to the Grospel. 
In the first place, it was more consonant with the weaknesses of 
human nature; and, again, it was always moving, always coming 
into closer touch with the people. Once you begin to com dispensa- 
tions, you can’t stop.” The developments of Islam in the tenets of 
the Sufi and Bahi appealed strongly to the mysticism of Oriental 
mmds. Dr. Oust did not hesitate to defend the general Morality 
of Mahometans. The cry about slavery was all nonsense : right into 
the present century Christians had upheld the system, and even 
now there were Christians, who would only be too glad to have it 
restored; while there were 50,000,000 Mahometans in India 
without a slave amongst them. Total abstinence was imposed by 
the Beligion, and generally observed. Monogamy, the Doctor 
further declared, was the rule, and polygamy the exception, 
amongst the followers of the Prophet.” 

Before passing to Neo -Hinduism, the Lecturer had a brief word 
for Heo-Judaism, which, he said, could not be neglected in connec- 
tion^ with the Eeligious Future of the world, while the Jews 
retained the Old Testament and had amongst them men of 
prominence like Claude Montefiore. The Jews seemed to be put- 
ting forth fresh efforts, as was evidenced by the new form for 
admission to the community, which had been prepared by the late 
Dr. Adler. On the other hand, Christianity seemed to have but 
little success in winning adherents from their ranks. 

Hinduism was the Book-Eeligion of India, and, though now 
existing in most degraded forms, had promise of rejuvenescence. 
Educated Hatives were clearing away aU the debris of ignorance, 
new sects were bemg formed, and there was always a possibility of 
reform. Moreover, Hinduism had always been a tolerant Eeligion. 

The last of the theistic Eeligions was Heo-Zoroastnanism. The 
Eeligion of Zoroaster had deteriorated much both in influence and 
m purity since the days of the great Persian monarchs, Cyrus and 
Danus. Eefom, however, had set in, and the 100,000 Farsi in 

who were at present the only 
adWents of the Eeligion, were anxious to spread its tenets. 

Of reforming atheistic Eeligions, there were two, Heo-Buddhism 
and rs eo-Conf ucianism, which, if a Eeligion without a god could 
retain an existence, would live as a danger, and an extraordinary 
danger, to Christianity. 
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Dr. Oust dwelt at less length on the “Modern Conceptions,” 
which comprised his second division. Brahmoisni was Hinduism 
influenced by Christianity, and the more these dangerous errors had 
of Christianity the more dangerous they were. Theosophy seemed 
very unreal. The Hau-Hauism of Hew Zealand is a strange com- 
bination of Eeligious ideas, bitterly antagonistic to the ‘ ‘ English 
Eeligion,” which is declared to be “bad.” Mormonism was 
dismissed as not worth much consideration ; but the books of 
Positivism, in England a creed of little importance, were declared 
to be very dangerous in the hands of the educated Hindu. Agnos- 
ticism and Unitarianism were briefly referred to. Scepticism and 
Agnosticism present much danger ; a vast atheistical literature 
is being sent out to India and China, and numbers of Hindu are 
being led away. 

The third division was taken hurriedly, for it was getting late. 
Among the “ departures from the Christian faith ” were mentioned 
Conditional Immortality, Future Probation, sensational Millennium 
teaching, Faith-Healing as understood by a certain class of people, 
the pagan elements in the Papal system, which are (Dr. Cast 
declared) “dreadful snares to a heathen people, degrade Christianity, 
and bring it down to old forms,” “ Plymouthitism,” or rather, 
the self -proud individualism which mars it, and last, but not least, 
Nominal Christianity and Indiflerence. The lecture has been pub- 
lished, and the leading books of reference quoted, “ so as to enable 
the serious student to follow up this great subject.” Dr. Oust, in 
bringing his remarks to a close, urged the cultivation of a loving 
spirit in Missionary work, and spoke a few words of cheer also. 
Looking back over the history of Christianity, he saw the Church 
of G-od m the second and third centuries struggling bravely against 
such foes as these, and coming forth triumphant from the flght. 

Rock^ 1890 . 
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THE EELIGIONS OF INDIA. 

The subject is a complex one. There is no greater mistake than to 
suppose, that the Brabmanical Religion of Modern India is the same, 
as that of the old Arian immigrants from beyond the mountains of 
Afghanistan into the Panjab, except that other common error, that 
the Brahmanical Religion did not, and does not to the present hour, 
extend itself by the quiet and unperceived method of social propa- 
gandism.- Let us also do the Mahometans Justice, that, whatcYer 
their practice in past ages and other countries may have been, their 
silent absorption of millions in the Province of Bangal has been 
unaccompanied by any act of violence or external inducement. 
Let us look back into History, and try to build upon such 
foundations as are available, the story of the present Religions of 
Jndia. 

More than fifteen hundred years before the Christian era the 
Arian immigration must have taken place, and at a certain period 
subsequent to that date the Yeda were composed, though not 
necessarily contemporaneously reduced to Writing. The first 
settlement was in the Panjab, and the Arian immigrants came at 
once into hostile contact with indigenous tribes, who had other 
customs and Religious Conceptions. 

The Yeda are made up of hymns, upwards of one thousand. 
They are what we ought to have expected, yet which no one of 
later generations could have designedly composed. There is an 
antique simplicity of thought; the sentiments are childlike, the 
first sobbing and plaintive cry of a Human family to their Great 
Father, who made them, and to Nature and the Elements, the 
great Mother, who nourished them ; and with the childhood of our 
race and Religion every true heart must sympathize. There is no 
attempt at cosmogonies and Universal Knowledge ; there is no 
self-consciousness, and nothing is found, which in any way 
support^ the gigantic abominations of Yaishnavism and Saivism. 
There is no mention of Rama or Krishna. Yishnu is indeed 
mentioned by name, as the one, who takes three steps, symbolical 
of the rising, midday, and setting sun, or by another interpretation, 
kght on earth as fire, light in the atmosphere as lightning, light in 
heaven as the sun ; and Siva is supposed to be identical with 
Ruclra, mentioned in some of the hymns. There is no allusion to 
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the great Hindu Triad, or to transmigration of souls, or to Castes, 
or to the pantheistic philosophy of the wise, or the gross polytheism 
of the ignorant. There is no mention of temples, or of a mono- 
polising Brahmanical Priesthood, and no allusion to the lingam. 
The sun is worshipped, but there is no mention of the planets ; the 
moonris noticed, but the constellations never. The blessings asked 
for are temporal ; the Worship was domestic, addressed to unreal 
presences, not represented by visible types, and therefore not 
Idolatry. The physical forces of Hature were worshipped, which 
appeared as possibly rival, certainly irresistible, deities. Those, 
that struck the mind most, were fire, rain, wind, and the sun ; and 
thus Agni, Indra or Yayu, and Surya, constituted the earlier 
Yedic Triad, With them were associated the dawn, the storm- 
gods, the earth, the waters, the rivers, the sky, the seasons, the 
moon, and the manes of ancestors. Sacrifices were ofiered both 
by warriors and Priests, as food to the deities ; hymns were sung, 
and handed down orally, and a ritual was established. 

The growth of Eeligion is necessarily as continuous as the 
growth of Language. The soul of man appears to possess as its 
congenital attributes an intuition of a great, just, and wise God; 
a sense of Human dependence, as evidenced by want, sickness, and 
death ; a rough but true distinction of good and evil ; a hope of 
a better life, though a very carnal and material one. Two causes 
were at work to assist the debasement of the simple Yedic faith 
and cult : first was the artifice of the Brahmanical Priesthood, who 
sought to secure and increase their power; and second, the 
involuntary local streak of non-Arian Eeligion. Thus gradually 
anthropomorphism came into existence, and demonolatry. It is 
possible, that the Priests believed in the unity of the Godhead, and 
that these separate fanciful creations merely represented difierent 
phases of the Divine Nature, the different attributes and spheres of 
operation of the Creator ; but the vulgar mind could not comprehend 
this, and thus Pantheism sprang into existence, from a too gross 
conception and a too material practice. 

At whatever period the conception' of an “ Avatara ” or “ God 
in the flesh ” was first arrived at, it marks a wonderful progress in 
Eeligious development. There must be some deep truth underlyiug 
the strange intellectual phenomenon, that God should descend from 
Hbaven and assume the form of a creature for the purpose of saving 
the World. The Brahmanical system records nine such mani- 
festations, the earlier ones being animals, or partly so; the later 
heroes, thus again marking progress. The tortoise was succeeded 
by the fish, the bear by the man-lion ; then followed the dwarf, 
who made the three great steps ; Parasu Eama and Eama Chandra, 
Krishna and Buddha : all were manifestations of Yishnu, and are 
therefore the creations of a period, when the worship of that deity 
had become paramount. With regard to the earlier Avatara, we 
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can do notliing but speculate ; but in tbe story of Parasu llama, 
we recognize tbe struggle and the victory of the Priest over the 
Warrior class ; and in Kama Chandra, we recognize a real person, 
who has undergone a double transformation, first into a legendary 
hero, and centuries afterwards into a powerful god. Our^ feet 
seem here to touch ground, we have arrived at something, which 
resembles History, Xegend interwoven with Keligion, but with 
a large substratum of possible fact. The grand epic poem, the 
Kamayana, gives the naiTative of the life of this great hero. 
Unquestionably it has a reality with the people of India, both 
ISTational and Eeligious. In it we find the germs of the Keligious 
Conception of Bhakti or Faith, the reliance of the worshipper on the 
tutelar Divmity for protection, the origin of the ordinary social 
salutation of the people, a component part of a large portion of 
their names, and finally the motive of their greatest National 
Festival. In the Aurora of all Keligions, the theatre, which at 
a later period is so far separated from all connection with the 
Worship of the Divinity, is intimately associated with, and is part 
and parcel of, the idea of devotion. Thus annually in every city, 
and m every cluster of villages, this popular legend is enacted by 
living actors in the eyes of a sympathetic, devout, and exulting 
people. Temples and shrines are scattered over the land. The 
art and zeal of the statuary, the poet, the painter, and the priest, 
have vied with each other to extend the Worship of Kama and Sita, 
and through them of the great member of the second Triad, 
Yishnu. 

Measuring by the gauge of Keligious development, there must 
have been a considerable mterval betwixt the promulgation and 
acceptance of the dogma of the Avatara of Yishnu as Kama and the 
Avatara of the same deity as Krishna. Both were of the Warrior 
class; both were earthly potentates; to both were ascribed 
miraculous powers and martial prowess : but one was the type of 
virtue and modesty, the other of licentiousness and shameless 
immoralities. The hand of the Priest appears more clearly in the 
latter Legend ; and the conception of Faith, or Bhakti, is largely 
expanded, and with it comes love, love spiritual as well as earthly. 
If penance be the leadmg feature of Saivism, and duty of Kama, 
love, an ocean of love, is the element, m which Krishna reigns. 
He is the god present in many places at once, the object of "the 
love of thousands, the satisfier of that love, while each thinks that 
that love is special and peculiar. No one can read the Gita 
Govinda, the Indian Song of Songs, and^thc Bhagavad Gita, the 
grandest effort of unassisted Human Intellect, without feeling, that 
he is entering into a new order of ideas, and has advanced in the 
diapason of the Human Intellect far beyond the Yedic and the 
Heroic periods. The documents, from which we are informed of 
this personage, arc the great heroic poem, the Mahabharata, tlie 
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Bhagavata Parana, the Grfta Govinda of Jayadeva, and many other 
works going over the same ground. The portions of the great 
poem, which relate to Krishna, are manifest interpolations of a 
much later date. 

We have been compelled to describe at the same time the 
Conceptions of Eama and Krishna, as heroes and as gods, but we 
must remark, that there was a lapse of ten centuries at least 
betwixt the two Conceptions, and in that interval appeared on the 
stage a man, greater than them, the greatest of mortals, that ever 
trod the earth. He was known to his contemporaries and successors 
by the names of Sakya, Siddhartha, Gautama, Tathagata, and 
Buddha. He was of the Warrior class, and the son of a King in 
Trans -Gangetic India. His date is fixed by general consent at about 
BO. 622. Ho man has left a deeper footprint on the sands of 
time. His followers and the believers in his doctrines count by 
millions, far beyond the number of Christians or Mahometans, and 
are spread over the whole of Farther Asia, including Ceylon, 
Barma, Tibet, Siam, Cambodia, Cochin China, China, Mongolia, 
Manchuria, and Japan, though totally expelled from the country, 
which gave him birth, after a domination of several centuries. 
Buddha invented, or at least first openly practised, universal 
propagandism by argument, destroying Caste, setting aside the 
priesthood, ignoring the Yeda and all the Sacred Books, abolishing 
sacrifice, dethroning the Gods from Heaven, appealing to the highest 
ideal of Morality, holding out as an mcentive the absorption into 
the deity. He was, in fact, the apostle of nihilism and atheism ; 
for behind the preceptor there is nothing, and beyond death there 
is nothing but extinction. A literature so voluminops has been 
handed down in Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, Burmese, Peguan, Siamese, 
Cambodian, Annamese, Shan, Javanese, Chinese, and Mongolian, 
that another generation must pass away, ere an adequate conception 
can be formed of its contents. 

Akm to Buddhism is Jainism, with a literature of proportions 
equally colossal and as imperfectly known; and the bram reels 
under the burden of unravelling all, that has become entangled, 
and comprehending all the cobwebs, that the subtle intellects of 
generations of men have spun! The Jaina appear to have had 
their career of supremacy in Southern India, but they have 
dwindled away to an inconsiderable sect ; they admit Caste, and, if 
they abandon their Heresy, can be admitted back into full privileges, 
from which they are only partially excluded. 

How it came to pass, that this passionless, hopeless form of 
atheistic Morality should have touched the heartstrings of one-fifth 
of the Human race, is a great mystery. It is as if the Bible 
consisted of the single Book of Ecclesiastes: ‘^Vanity, vanity,” 
said the Preacher, all is vanity.” And yet the World is 
a beautiful W orld, and the faculties of man are capable of goodness 
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and greatness and virtue, and the Immortality of the Soul seems to 
be an inherent idea of mankind. Eeligion, as a great Author has 
written, cannot be without hope. To Worship a being, who did 
not speak to us, love us, recognize us, is not lieligion : it might be 
a duty, might be a merit, but man’s instinctive notion of Eeligion 
is the soul’s response to a God, who has taken notice of the ‘Soul ; 
it is a loving intercourse or a mere name. At any rate, whatever 
opinion we may form of this strange system, which has taken such 
very deep root in the affections of men, there can be no doubt, 
that Buddha stands out as the greatest hero of Humanity, and that 
the more mankind is made acquainted with this exalted type of 
what the Human race can unaided attain to, the better it will be. 

We now come to the wonderful fact, that Buddhism was totally 
expelled from the land, which gave it birth, to the genius of which 
it apparently was not adapted. The questions may fairly be 
raised. Was Buddhism expelled? when was it expelled? It is 
more probable, that strict Buddhism relaxed in India, and that 
Brahmanism modihed itself by the wonderful assimilation of 
contact. Buddha was himself promoted to the position of an 
Avatara of Vishnu. In the seventh century the Chinese traveller 
found the two cults side by side, as they are now, in the island of 
Bali. Traces of assimilation of cult and adaptation of temples and 
idol-forms are found in many places. At length it ceased to be 
the State-Eeligion ; then the popular feeling set against it ; 
Sankaracharya rose to preach the Worship of Siva, and the new 
Conceptions. The irreconcilables fled to Nepal ; the Worship died 
out. We have no distinct record of what happened, but the 
deserted monasteries and temples of Ajanta show no signs of 
wanton destruction. The cult, or rather persuasion, totally 
disappeared in the seventh century of the Christian era, and there 
is hardly one indigenous Buddhist in India. 

One strange doctrine, which does not date back to the Yedic 
period, but which was the intellectual outcome of a later ago, 
lived through the Buddhist into the neo-Brahmanical system. We 
allude to that of the Transmigration of Souls. It is niore hopeful 
than the doctrine of Bate, which ruled the earlier World. Under 
the influence of this doctrine, a man who is poor, afflicted, and 
unfortunate, is not so, because cruel hard Bate has so decided, and 
because he has no remedy, past, present, or future. On the 
contrary, he feels, that his present state is the result of his moral 
delinquencies in a past life, for which he is atoning,, and though he 
cannot change ’the present, he is master of the future, and by 
a good life he can secure being bom again in a better state. All 
the philosophic schools agree in this ; no one was hardy enough 
even to question the doctrine. The Buddhist, who denied every 
other of the proto-Brahmanical doctiines, admitted this; and yet it 
IS not a self-evident problem of the Human mind, and no European 
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Intellect, however debased, conld be induced at tbe present Epoch 
to accept it. It is, however, tbe Faitb of one-fifth of mankind. 
Accepting this doctrine, the schools of Indian Philosophy proceed 
to inquire in their own way, how this painful wandering of the 
Soul from body to body can be terminated, and Mokhsa or liberation 
be attained, ITot to exist is, then, the highest reward. It was, in 
fact, an attempt to solve the hard puzzle : Why in this world 
the wicked are so exceedingly prosperous, and the righteous so 
mysteriously oppressed ? how came it to pass, unless it had reference 
to causes, which arose in a previous existence, and led to conse- 
quences, which will develop themselves in a future ? This is the 
riddle, which the Book of Job tried to solve; and after all, the 
Author evades the question: he fails to see, that nobleness and 
goodness have nothing whatever to do with what men have, not 
even with happmess, which thousands of good men have never 
possessed. The immenseness of the mtellectual contrast between 
the followers of the Mahometan and Brahmanical systems can only 
be grasped, when the Semitic Conception of the Immortahty of the 
Soul is placed side by side with that of transmigration, with 
eventual absorption or nihilism. 

We come now to the development of the second Triad : Brahma 
the Creator, Yishnu the supporter, and Siva the destroyer. There 
is an artificial look about this arrangement, and it is clearly 
a theoretic compromise. Brahma goes for nothing ; he has but one 
or two temples, and scarcely a worshipper. The Brahmanical 
Beligion in its post-Buddhist stage is a congeries of parts derived 
from several very discordant systems. Fashion and taste have 
their play. Some prefer Siva ; some Yishnu ; a third part import 
a female element. 

In this manner was developed a wife for each of the second 
Triad: Saraswati, or the goddess of eloquence, for Brahma; 
Lakhsmi or Sri, the goddess of fortune, for Yishnu ; and for Siva, 
the multiform and awful consort, known as Devi, Kali, Gaurf, 
Dma, Durga, Parvati, Bhawani, entailing a depth of degradation, 
at the brink of which we pause. 

Siva- Worship is alluded to by Megasthenes, and must, therefore, 
date back to a period anterior to Buddhism, though unknown to 
the Yeda. The Brahmans may have opposed it, but the popular 
current was too strong. We know as a fact, that at the time of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, there existed twelve celebrated lingam-shrines, 
one of which was Somnath, which was destroyed by that iconoclast. 
The lingam or phallus, with its usual accompaniment, is now tbe 
universal and sole emblem of Siva- Worship. But there is an 
uncertainty, whether the connection of the two always existed. 
Some have asserted, that the cult was of non-Arian origin ; but to 
this it is replied, that no trace of it is found in any existing- non- 
Arian people, and that there is no proof of such a derivation. 
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There is nothing indecent, meant or understood, in this symbol ; no 
rites of a lascivious or degrading character are necessarily connected 
■with the stone Idol. In fact, it was part of IN'ature -Worship. The 
worshippers of Siva, though found all over India, predominate in 
the South, where the cult was re-established by Sankaracharya on 
the expulsion of the Buddhists about the eighth or ninth centary A.n. 
The Worship was, as above stated, ancient; but just as the Hero- 
Worship of Hama and Krishna developed into Yaishnavism, even so 
the revival of the Worship of the Imgam developed into Saivism. 
The Worship of the Tulsi-plant and Salagram- stone occupied 
a prominent position with the Yaishnavites. The two Worships 
of rival, independent, sujireme, and omnipotent deities were not 
necessarily mutually antagonistic, though they became so in the 
heat of ignorant partisanship. 

The female principle, or Sakti, was a still further and grosser 
development, especially with regard to Durga, the reputed wife of 
Siva, and set forth m the Tantra, of which we have no perfect 
knowledge, except that there is much that is degraded and obscene. 
The progress of degradation has become rapid The study of the 
Yeda had become quite neglected; a repetition of meaningless 
words was the extent of their study; all-sufficient faith in the 
popular divinity took the place of Knowledge, Eitual, and Morality. 
If we wonder at the constant change of Dogma and practice, we 
must reflect, that it would have been more wonderful, if, contrary 
to the order of Human affairs, it had stood still. The pantheism of 
the proto -Brahmanical period was degraded into polytheism in the 
neo-Brahmanical period. 

The Christian and the Fire-worshipper and the Jew either never 
attempted, or were neier able to introduce, a foreign Eeligious 
element mto India either by domination or persuasion, but a bright 
light suddenly sprang up from Arabia, and illumined the whole of 
Western Asia and Korth Africa as far as the Pillars of Hercules. 
The doctrine promulgated was so simple, that it could be understood 
at once, never forgotten, and never gainsaid, so consonant to the un- 
assisted reason of man, that it seemed an axiom, and so comprehensive, 
that it took in all races and ranks of Mankind. ‘‘ There is no God 
but one God.” Simple as was the conception, no Indian and no 
Iranian had arrived at it. There were no longer to be temples, or 
altars, or sacrifices, or anthropomorphic conceptions, but a God, 
incapable* of sin and defilement, merciful, pitying, King of the day 
of judgment, one that hears prayers, and wiU forgive so long as the 
sun rises from the East; a God not peculiar to any JSTation or 
Language, but God of all, alone, omnipresent, omniscient, omni- 
potent. Much of this was borrowed from the Jews and Chnstians, 
but had never been so enforced, had never been so extensively and 
endurably promulgated in such gleaming phraseology. 

There had passed twelve hundred years since the birth of Buddha. 
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Mahomet was horn in historical times, and laid no claims to powers 
of working miracles or to divinity. The promulgation of his 
doctrines, 622 a.d , is one of the greatest landmarks in history. 
Human sacrifices, Idolatry, abominable Customs, Savage rites, 
Cannibalism, sank before the approach of Islam. About 1000 a.d, 
Mahometanism reached India, accompanied by the sword, and its 
History is well known. The sword has long been sheathed, but the 
Eeligion has extended peacefully over the non-Arian races on the 
skirts of India. 

"We come now to the time of the Purana. They are unmistakably 
modern works, compiled for a sectarian object, full of ignorance 
and conceit ; but we find in them extracts and references to older 
documents, as they exist as far back as the Christian era, and this 
gives them a value, independent of the fact of their having sup- 
planted the Yeda in the afiections of the people. The sects are 
either Yaishnavite or Saivite. The followers of Hamanuja and 
Madhava, who lived in the Twelfth or Thirteenth century, con- 
stitute the great Yaishnavite sect. They have two subdivisions, 
which are worthy of notice, as illustrating the marvellous coinci- 
dences of the efforts of the Human Intellect. These two branches 
of the same sect reproduce the controversy betwixt the Calvmists 
and Arminians. The latter insists on the concomitancy of the Human 
will for securing Salvation ; the former maintains the irresistibility 
of Divine Grace. Characteristically of India, the one adopts what 
is called the Monkey-argument ; for the young monkey holds on to, 
and grasps its mother, to be conveyed to safety, and represents 
the hold of the soul to God. The other uses the Cat-argument, 
which is expressive of the hold of God on the soul ; for the kitten 
is helpless, until the mother-cat seizes it and secures it from 
danger 

After Eamanuja, who lived in South India, came Eamanand, who 
settled at Eanaras. Eoth these were devoted to Yishnu in the 
person of Eama. Chaitanya founded a sect in Eangal devoted to 
Yishnu in the person of Krishna; but the Yallabhacharya or 
Maharaj sect, devoted to Knshna in his boyish form, is worthy 
of a special notice. The Spiritual preceptors of this sect have had 
the audacity to assert, that they were themselves incarnations of 
the youthful Krishna, and burned with like passions and desires 
towards their votaries. Under the blind control of Paith this has 
led to the grossest immorality, which has been fully exposed in 
a trial at Bombay, and the sound principle brought home to the 
people, that what is morally wrong can never be theologically right. 
Faith with works was the early cry, but Faith without works, or 
in spite of works, was the later cry, and degenerated mto rank 
lawlessness. 

Among the Saivite sects the most remarkable is that of the 
Lingaites, as illu.strating the wonderful elasticity of the Indian 
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Beligious CommunitT. This sect was founded in the Twelfth 
century by Basara, a'native of the Dakhan. They reject Caste and 
Brahmanical authority, and all Idolatry, except the Worship of the 
lingam, a model of which they carry about on the arm and tied to 
the neck. hTo Brahman officiates in such temples ; they deny the 
transmigration of the soul, do not bum their dead, and allqw the 
remarriage of women. They call themselves Jangam, and are 
abhorred by both Saivite and Vaishnavite. They dwell either in 
Convents or wander about as beggars. 

A still more remarkable sect in the ISTorth of India is that of the 
Sikhs of the Panjab. Indian reformers have ever been springing 
up, usingthe vernacular Language of the people, and conveying pro- 
phetic messages in opposition to the Brahmanical priesthood. Their 
messages have generally been vague and unsubstantial, speculative 
rather than practical, making a deep but temporary impression upon 
the people. Some of them have, however, touched the sensitive chord 
of their countrymen, and led to the foundation of a new civil 
Polity. Of these Kabir and Mnak stand forth as examples. Kabir 
was one of the twelve disciples of Bamanand, the Vaishnavite 
reformer, who in the Fifteenth century a.d., with unprecedented 
boldness, assailed the whole system of idolatrous Worship, ridiculed 
Brahmans and the Veda, and, addressing himself to Mahometans 
also, with equal severity attacked the Koran. He left a sect behind 
him called the Kabir-Panthi, who never obtained any great import- 
ance, though they have entirely withdrawn in the essential point 
of Worship from the Brahmanical communion ; and a voluminous 
literature in different dialects of the modern Arian vernaculars, 
which made a great impression on the popular mind. He lived and 
died near Banaras, the centre of Brahmanism, and his liberal 
doctrines never had fair play. Far other was the fate of his suc- 
cessor, Kanak, who drank deep of his doctrine, and quoted freely 
his sayings. He may have attempted a fusion of the two great 
Beligions, but he certainly did in no way succeed. He may liave 
wished to abolish Caste, but he has failed. He appealed to the 
people m the vernacular, and his doctrines have come down to us 
in the Adi Granth, which has lately been translated into English, 
and which by no means must be placed on a level with the Vedic 
or Buddhist Books, and is far more modern than the Koran or the 
Purana. He and his sect would probably have disappeared, had 
not the unwise persecution of the Mahometans lashed his followers 
into madness, who, under his spiritual successor in the tenth degree, 
Govind Singh, founded a new Eeligious and civil Polity, the temporal 
glory of ^ which has now passed away, and the angles of the sect 
are rubbing off under the peaceful influence of an accommodating 
and absorbing Brahmanism. 

Ho one, who has lived among the people, can have failed to remark 
the conventual establishments scattered about the country. We 
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find the small grant of land from the State, the shrine, the home of 
the abbot and his Spiritual disciples, the hall for the reception of 
strangers, and some scanty Educational and Medical appliances. 
Of these the Eairagi are the most respectable. Their way of life 
is simple. Early m the morning they repeat by the river-side at 
sunrise' the famous Gayatri, Let us meditate on the sacred hght of 
that divine sun, that it may illuminate our minds.^’ This one link 
reaches over four thousand years, and connects them with their 
Yedic forefathers. Then comes the worship of the shrine, and the 
daily prayers, as degraded as Dogma and Eitual can make them. 

In the South of India the Brahmanical Eeligion did not extend 
to the lower classes more than in name. The pilgrimages to the local 
shrines of the Devi tell an unmistakable tale. In South India 
the worship of Kali, the wife or female energy of Siva, is but an 
assimilation of a local Devi ; and in the great temple of Madura, 
side by side with Siva, is seated a local goddess, adopted from the 
non-Arians by the astute Brahmans. In every village there is 
a Devi, the remnant of their old cult. Besides this is the spirit- 
worship, which is essentially the same as the ghost- worship of the 
'Western coast. The demon-dancer whirls round in frenzy, and, 
when under full control of the spirit, is worshipped as a present 
deity by the bystanders, and consulted with regard to their wants. 
The Brahmanical Eeligion is spread like a thin veneer over all, but 
the old affections of the lower classes survive. Notoriously in 
Northern India the lowest classes, who have no place assigned to 
them in the Brahmanical system, have their own deities, and, 
indeed, are incorrectly called Hindu in the Census. The great bulk 
of the residents of the Himalaya valleys are Brahmanical only in 
name ; they are still Nature-worshippers. Every remarkable peak, 
or lake, or forest has its deity, to which sacrifices of goats are made ; 
temples abound, the keepers of which are not always Brahmans. 

And outside the Brahmanical fold are the millions of non-Arian 
Pagans in Central India and on the slopes of the Himalaya. Eor 
three thousand years they have fought a lifelong battle against 
the Arian immigrants, who have driven them from their ancient 
possessions, and have incorporated so many m the lower strata of 
their Eeligious system. Temples, priests, or literature they have 
none; but from them we may imagine what the inhabitants of 
India were before the Arian immigration. No doubt their days are 
numbered. 

As the Jaina Eeligion is an admixture of Buddhist and Brah- 
manical doctrines, and as the Sikh Eeligion has the credit of being 
an attempt to blend Mahometanism and Brahmanism, so in these 
last days we have a new development, and an admixture of 
Christianity and Brahmanism, which presents itseH under the name 
of Brahmoism. Earn Mohan Eai tried to make a revival in the 
Nineteenth century of the ethics and ritual of the Yeda. But the 
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modem Brahmoists pillage freely the divine truths of the Kcw 
Testament, and deny the divinity of its Author. They have cast 
off their old Hindu mythology, and without becoming (dinstians 
have accepted whatever is best in Christian Morality, and Thcistic 
doctrine. This is one of the latest of the Eeligious movements in 
India. 

It may he asserted with confidence that through the long annals 
of 'Vedic, proto-Brahmanical, Buddhist, and neo-Brahmanical - 
periods of the Eeligion of India, independence of inquiry, extreme 
latitudmarianism, philosophic atheism, and unbounded Tolerance, 
have been the rule and practice. We cannot but remark the con- 
stant attempt to get rid of the trammels of Caste ; whether the 
reformers are Buddhist, or Lmgaite, or Sikh, the first social reform 
IS to get rid of this artificial inequality, and to eat and drink to- 
gether. In the shrine of Jagamath, one of the great seats of 
the worship of Yishnu, no Caste exists ; for the time and place 
it is suspended. These facts are important subjects of reflection. 
Moreover, the lower and more degraded the Caste, the stricter 
appear to be the Caste rules, and all breaches can be atoned by 
money payments. The sectarian and the Guru have always played 
the part of prophet in antagonism to the hereditary priesthood ; and 
the modern conception of Bhakti, or Eaith in the Spiritual ad\dsor 
and in the special divinity, has accentuated this formidable liberality 
of sentiments, and this has been the case under most unfavourable 
circumstances. And now that Education and entire freedom of 
thought and Eeligion have become the inheritance of the people, 
and the veiled shrine of the Yeda has been exposed to view, we 
cannot but anticipate further expansion. We await in wonder the 
effect of Education, the Press, and Locomotion. Heither Brah- 
manism, nor Buddhism, nor Mahometanism, nor the non- Arian cults, 
have ever before been exposed to the scorching glare of a dominant, 
hostile, and critical Civilization until now. There can be but one 
issue of such a struggle for life. Brahmoism is but the advanced 
guard, the first column of dust, which heralds the coming storm. 

Calcutta Renew j 1878, 
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THOUGHTS UPOH OUR POSITION AS REGARDS 
THE HINDU. 

Ilf our proud and insular notions we are too apt to look down with 
contempt on the Hindu Nation as our inferiors, not only in Occi- 
dental Civilization, hut in natural intellectual capacity, and to 
brand, as savages, a people who were learned in the Arts, and in 
a highly advanced state of civilization of the Oriental type, at 
a time when Julius Caesar was crossing the Straits of Dover, to 
find our ancestors clothed in the skins of beasts, and the slaves 
of a degraded priesthood and ritual. In considering their short- 
comings, we must not weigh them by the standard of the Nineteenth 
century in Europe. We must remember what rapid advances we 
have ourselves made in the last centuries. Let us retrace our steps 
up the stream of Time, and compare the Natives of Hindustan 
with the Eritons, who first came in contact with them in the reign 
of Elizabeth; when the fioors of the rich in England were still 
strewed with rushes, and glass was comparatively unknown ; when 
Printing was in its infancy, and the spread of learning was checked 
by the absence of the material ; when Bishops and Princes rode 
through cities on jackasses, or were carried in litters on the 
shoulders of men ; when the barber’s pole still marked the resi- 
dence of the surgeon, when Lord Chancellors could take bribes, 
and the Sovereign herself receive white satin petticoats from her 
subjects ; when he was considered a travelled man, who had visited 
Pans, and a learned man who could read the Yulgate and write 
without many misspellings, and a wise man who could interpret 
the stars, and a just man who sentenced an old woman to death as 
a witch, and an unbeliever and a dangerous man, who dared to 
think for himself, and who denied the divine rights of Priests and 
Xings. The Anglo-Saxon race has made such prodigious strides 
onwards, that we forget that the strictures, which we heedlessly 
and lightly pass upon the present generation of Hindus, wall apply 
with much greater force to our own ancestors. We have, indeed, 
only in these last days reached to that level of Tolerance in matters 
of Religious belief, which the Hindu, if unmolested himself, has 
ever professed and practised towards others, being entirely free 
from the lust of Propagandism, which has been the curse of the 
younger world. 

The consideration of Religion from any point of view is an awful 
subject, one which ought not lightly to be entered upon, nor super- 
ficially discussed. Not one m a million chooses his own Religion, 
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or even liis own distinguisliing streak of a recognized persuasion ; 
it is literally sucked in with his mother’s milk, and the impression 
made upon his infant mind, still too weak to distinguish false from 
true, is made so deeply and durably, that nothing but a moral and 
intellectual convulsion or deluge can so shake or efface it as to give 
the judgment free play to choose again. These impressions are 
mixed up with the holiest ties of the family, and entwined with the 
golden thread of the affections. If we could catch the children 
of a Nation alone, and remove them from the contact and influence 
of the elder generation, we might convert India in a quarter of 
a century. The profession of no faith can be thrown into the teeth 
of a believer as a scorn or a reproach, for he is as his Maker, and 
the circumstances, with which his Maker surrounded him in infancy, 
left him. I^^or is it a wonder, that an ancient people should cling 
to the ritual of their ancestors, sanctioned by the observance of 
generations, and intimately connected with their household Customs 
and their very existence. 

We may be thankful ourselves for having been the recipients 
or imbibers in infancy, of a faith, of which we need not be ashamed 
in manhood, and to rest in which after the vagaries, the doubts, 
the intellectual longings of youth are past and gratified, we may 
turn back rejoicing; but we must not lightly tread on a Eeligion, 
which existed before the great plan of Eedemption was worked 
out; before the mystery of mysteries had been made clear to the 
understanding of the most unlearned, the precepts of which are 
contemporaneous with the earliest of the Hebrew Eooks, and the 
professors and hearty believers of which exceed in number and 
in devotion the professors and believers of our own purer, and 
we hope truer, faith. The reasons which still hold back such 
millions of souls from contemplating and believing what we con- 
fidently believe to be the only means of Salvation, is one of those 
still unrevealed mysteries, which God only knows ; but we may 
humbly trust, that a benevolent Providence, which created, has not 
excluded so vast a multitude of his creatures from all hope and aU 
possibility of pardon. 

Not should we despise that form of Eeligion, which inculcates on 
its professors the strict observance of outward forms, and connects 
itself with the purifying of the persons, and the abstinence from 
things ceremoniously unclean, when we recollect, that such has been 
the feature of all the elder Peligions of the World, and that it is the 
characteristic of that one, which has formed the basis of our own. 
If the washing of pots and vessels, if the keeping of new moons and 
festivals, if the purifying of the body and separation of tribes, were 
subjects not below the legislative consideration of the Lawgiver 
of Mount Sinai for the instruction of the Hebrews, we may spare the 
smile so ready to be raised by the contemplation of the minute ob- 
servances of the devout Hindu. The sanction of ages and generations 
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of such, duration, that our hTational annals are hut as a span 
long in comparison, haye given sanctity to these observances, and 
the inward spirit, which they once preserved, is gone, and the devo- 
tion is transformed from a spiritual communication with the Deity 
to an outward but strict adherence to empty regulations and cere- 
monial In this falling, however, the Hindu does not stand 
alone, and it ill behoves the members of a Church, which still 
clings partially to the trammels imposed at a distance of three 
centuries, to speak contemptuously of those, who tread in the foot- 
steps trod faithfully for forty. Eeligions and rituals may differ, 
but the hateful forms of ignorance, superstition, and bigotry, are 
the same all over the World. It cannot escape the notice of those, 
who think seriously on the subject, how much the Eeligion of a 
Nation receives colour fx’om the temperament of the people, their 
comparative state of advancement in knowledge and Civilization, 
and even the physical features of the country. How different is 
the form of Christianity as professed by the different Nations of 
Europe, America, Asia, and Africa. The cold temperament of 
Northern Europe, the innate feeling of personal independence, 
render a form of Worship intolerable to us, which is sincerely 
embraced and preferred by the half-Pagan Neapolitan, whose 
ancestors were the most idolatrous of Pagans, and who are them- 
selves the most grovelling of Christians. The writer of these lines 
has witnessed in the Shrine of the Virgin at Einsiedeln in Switzer- 
land, in the Church of St Januarius at Naples, in the parish 
churches of the Maronites at Lebanon, or of the Greeks all over the 
Levant, an amount of depraved superstition and debasing Eetichism, 
as could not be sui’passed in any Hindu temple, and compared to 
which the self-respect and dignity of the Mahometan in his place 
of Worship stand out in singular contrast. Again, these shackles 
of Superstition, which were kissed in devotion by our haughty 
ancestors, were rejected and thrown away with disdain, when the 
spread of learning enlarged the boundaries of Human intellect, and 
gave a free scope to thought and speculation. The tendency of 
each age is to consider their own views on the subject as final, and 
their conclusions as exhaustive, and to try to shut the door in the 
face of those, who come after them on the field of inquiry. But the 
coming age and rising generation can afford to laugh at such pre- 
cautions, for, by the law of Progress, each age, each Nafaon, will 
insensibly adapt its forms and remould its Dogmas in the manner 
most suited to its present wants. Is there any preacher of the day 
who would venture to read from the pulpit a sermon written in the 
first year of the century? We may fairly conclude, that the advance- 
ment and degradation of the Eeligious views of a people will follow 
their progress or their falling back in general Civilization j and 
as we can trace in the Sacred Books of the Hindu signs of a much 
higher and more elevated character than are now possessed by the 
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professors of that Eeligion, we may be right in onr judgment, that 
their Beligion has deteriorated with the fall of the Nation, and may 
presume that their manifest advance in Civilization at the present 
day will not be confined to Progress in things secular, but in God’s 
own time : for, as is the case in all countries, where ignorance and 
Superstition have maintained a long and fatal ascendanc;^ there 
exists in India another Eeligion of the people apart from that 
recorded in their Sacred Books. There are other deities besides 
those, which would be enumerated in their official Pantheon ; there 
IS a "Worship more deeply connected with the feeling and prejudices 
of the people, and generally of a date antecedent to the introduction 
of what may be called the National Eeligion. It was no idle, and 
no peculiar, fancy of the Greeks, which peopled the mountain-top, 
the lonely stream, the shady groves, and the natural features of the 
landscape, with respective divinities, which gave to each spot of 
sanctity its own Tradition, and to each hillside its presiding deity. 
The existence of the Dryades, the Naiades, and Oreades, is not 
confined to the fertile and warm conceptions of the imaginative 
Thessalians, nor does their existence in this country hinge on the 
maintenance of the National Eeligion. 

The operations of Nature are grand and overwhelming in this 
county, both in their absence and their presence. “Weak man, 
unassisted by Inspiration, cannot, by feeling for, find ; and can- 
not, when found, rest on the Wisdom, the Love, and the Spirit of the 
first great Cause ; but fearing the loss of the harvest, which entails 
Famine, or the death of children by diseases left to run their own 
cause, or the destruction of life and homestead by lightning, by the 
sudden swelling of mighty streams, or the sudden inroads of 
unknown herds of beasts or men, the miserable child of clay strives 
to conciliate in time a Power, the evidence of which he knows too 
well, but the nature of which he knows not at all. 

Missionaries might make more progress, if they knew more of 
mankind, of the Eeligious History of the World, of the great 
tendencies of the Human race, and thought less of their particular 
shibboleth, which they feel bound to maintain, and the nan'ow 
siding-groove, into which they have been shunted. Fresh from 
some school of one-eyed theologians, they dash their heads against 
adamantine Truth, refuse to accept facts, which stand out clearly 
developed j and then complain because the petty and irregular 
ebb and^ fiow of their puny billows (albeit containing pure and 
health-giving waters) fail to shake the foundation of the ancient 
headland of Hinduism, which has stood out against the storms of 
the Iconoclast, and the waves of the Propagandist since the davs of 
Moses. ^ 

Souihefu Cross, AllaJiahad, 1866. 
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{Written for the peojfle of India, and translated into several of the 
Vernacular Languages of India!) 

The life of a person, who by bis actions and precepts bas influenced 
tbe ideas, and consciences, of a large number of bis fellow-creatures, 
both during bis lifetime and for centuries after bis death, can never 
be devoid of interest. "When that influence bas not been owing to 
wealth, rank, or power, but simply to bis own merits, that IMan 
must be called truly Great; and when we find that bis motives 
were unselfish, that after a long life devoted to tbe instruction of 
others in the paths of Virtue, and Moral Purity, be died poor, and 
delegated bis office, not to bis children, but to one of bis disciples, 
whom he considered most virtuous, that Man must be considered 
truly Good, as well as truly Great. 

Such was Baba bTanak, tbe first Teacher and founder of the Sikh 
tenets. However much we may differ with him in many of bis 
doctnnes, we cannot but admit, that be was one of those, to whom 
tbe Almighty bas vouchsafed special blessings ; for during a long 
life of seventy years, be laboured unceasingly at one object, viz., to 
reform tbe lives and Religion of bis countrymen, to break through 
tbe tyranny of Priestcraft, Ritual, and Caste. He taught, that 
purity of thought, word, and deed, abstinence from Lust, Anger, 
and Avarice, were better than feeding Brahmans, or making 
offerings at Temples. He tried to amalgamate tbe Hindu and 
Mahometan Religions, and convince all, that they were really 
brothers, descended from one Father. He lived long enough to 
see tbe seed, which be bad sown, bring forth fruit : that in after 
age tbe plant bas been choked by tbe thorns of corruptions, is 
owing to tbe imperfection of all things Human: that be made 
tbe noble attempt, that be set tbe example in bis own life, and 
partially succeeded, is bis greatest praise. 

There are some, who have tried to impose upon the ignorant by 
asserting, that Hanak was an incarnation of the Deity, and that 
be worked miracles. Those may believe this, who like, but they 
must remember, that be lived only three hundred and fifty years 
ago, at a period, when tbe facts of History are well ascertained, 
and in a country, ruled over by people of another Religion : had 
Hanak bad tbe power of flying through tbe air, walking over tbe 
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sea, raising the dead to life, these facts would not have escaped 
mention, especially as he was not unknown to the great Emperor 
Eaher. The same assertions are made in favour of every person, 
who in any country is renowned for sanctity, or virtue, and are 
believed by none, but the most credulous. In the same naiTative 
we find stories most ridiculous, and untrue, with regard to the 
Earth, the Stars, and other facts of positive Knowledge," which 
furnish a good test of the degree of credibility of the writer. 
Those who like, may beheve everything ; I have selected those 
facts, which are worthy of the belief of all. 

In that Province of British India, which from the circumstance 
of its being traversed by five rivers, is called the Panjab, in the 
District of Labor, in the tract betwixt the Eavi and Chinab, called 
the Eechna Doab, near the banks of the Degh Kala, there was 
a village named Talwandi, the property, as it is still, of a tube of 
Mahometan Eajpiits, who had emigrated from the sandy regions 
between the Jamna and Satlaj, known as Bhattiana. The time of 
our narrative is the year 1469 of the Christian era. This part 
of India was then governed by the dynasty of Ludi Pathans, whose 
name still lives in Ludiana on the Satlaj. Four hundred years 
had elapsed since the first Mahometan had invaded India, and their 
power was firmly seated in Northern India : the great Timur the 
Lame had sacked Delhi, and his great-grandson Baber, who was 
destined to be the founder of a line of Emperors, was still a child 
in the countries beyond the Oxus. 

The country round Talwandi was wild, badly cultivated, and 
covered with brushwood It is at the edge of the great jungle-waste 
or Bar, which occupies the space betwixt the Eavi and Chinab, 
containing many million acres of uncultivated land. Two Eeligions 
appeared to meet here also, for the industrious, and settled Jat, 
who were Hindu, here came into contact with the idle and 
migratory Bhatti, who had adopted the Eeligion of Mahomet. In 
those days persecution on account of Eeligion was very common, 
and many changed their faith from base motives ; bitter feelings 
existed between the Mahometan and Hindu there, as elsewhere. 
Ho roads traversed this savage Eegion ; it was then, as it is now, in 
a corner, and when many years afterwards, this neighbourhood passed 
into the hands of independent Sikh Chiefs, they assumed the name 
of Hukya from this circumstance. 

The Brahmans had for many centuries past re-established their 
Eeligion, and system of Castes, throughout India ; had expelled 
the followers of Buddha from the country, and tried to convince 
the ignorant people, that there was no other Hation in the 'World 
but the Hindu, and no other Eeligion than that of Yishnu and 
Siva ; but unluckily for them, the arrival of Mahometans in vast 
numbers and great strength, from the countries West of the Indus, 
destroyed this idea j and moreover the Mahometans were always 
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desirous of making converts, and succeeded in so doing by force, 
persuasion, and the offer of worldly advantages. Eut the new 
converts rarely abandoned their Hindu customs, or comprehended 
fully the simple tenets of Mahomet. Among them the system of 
Caste was partially introduced; the Saiyid was considered as 
powerful as a Erahman ; a Pir and Shahid were as much venerated 
as a Jogi and Fakir; pilgrimages to tombs and shrines were held 
to be meritorious. The true meaning of the Koran and Veda was 
unknown to the multitude; wild stories of miracles, and super- 
natural beings, were believed, and if hnyone asked, where truth 
was to be found, or what was G-od, no answer could be given either 
by Hindu or Mahometan. Many abandoned the duties of life in 
the hopes of obtaining purity by escaping from what they could 
not but admit to be deception ; and in different parts of India 
different sects had been formed under Eamanand, Gor^ikhnath, 
Kabir, and the ascetic orders of Eairagi, Gosain, and Jogi had come 
into existence. 

It was at this period, and at the place above mentioned, that 
a son was born to one Kalu, a Khatri of the Bedi tribe, a poor but 
respectable man, who occupied the post of Village-Accountant. 
The father and mother of Kalu were named Siva Earn, and 
Eunasi ; and he had one brother named Lain, and his wife came 
from near the village of Kanakachwa, half-way betwixt Labor 
and Firozpur ; her sister was the mother of Earn Taman, a person 
of great celebrity at Kasur. Kalu had one daughter, who was 
named Kanaki, and who was married to Jai Earn, a corn- dealer 
at Sultanpur, in the Doab. Kalu named his son Kanak; and 
when he afterwards became famous, he was called by Mahometans 
Hanak Shah, and by the Hindu, Guru Hanak, Baba Kanak, and 
Nanak Kirankar. 

Many wonderful stories are told about his birth, infancy, and 
childhood; we do not believe all, but, as his followers believe 
them, we give some. The Nurse, who assisted at the birth, stated, 
that she heard at the moment of his entering the World, sounds as 
of a crowd welcoming with joy the arrival of a great man; the 
spot is shown and a temple built over it, called Nanakana ; close 
by, is another place, where he used to play with other boys, called 
Ealkarira, on the banks of a tank. Nanak acquired a knowledge 
of Persian, and accounts, in a very short time; but he was dis- 
inclined to any worldly pursuit, and one day, while in charge of 
cattle, he fell asleep, and by his carelessness the crops were 
destroyed, but, when complaint was made, the injury was 
miraculously restored. He was one day found sleeping exposed 
to the rays of the Sun, but a snake had spread its hood over his 
head to shade him. The place is called Kiara Sahib, and a hand- 
some building has lately been erected there. Kalu then tried to 
employ him in mercantile pursuits, and sent him on a journey 
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With Bala, a Jat of the Sinclhu tribe, and gave him forty Rupees 
to trade with. On his road he met a party of Fakirs, and entered 
into conversation with them, being surprised to find, that thev 
had neither home, clothes, nor food. He learned from their 
mouths the vanity and uselessness of these things, and the danger 
of living in cities, and being engaged in worldly matters. they 
refused his ofier of money, and asked for food only, he went to the 
neighbouring village, and invested all his money in flour, and fed 
the whole party. He returned home, and was found by his father 
concealed under a tree. ’He told him what had happened, and 
justified himself by stating, that his father had directed him to do 
a good business, and he had done so by laying up treasures in 
Heaven, the fruit of works of chanty. His father was very angry, 
and was proceeding to beat and ill-use him, but Rai BhoMr Bhatti, 
the Mahometan landowner, interfered. He had been struck by 
the wonderful stories current in the village with regard to Hanak ; 
and by the purity of his character, and the nobility of this last 
action: he paid Kalu the money, and forbade him ever to ill-use 
or constrain his son. The place, where Hanak fed the Fakirs, is 
called Khara Souda or Real Profit, and the tree, where he lay 
concealed, is still shown ; its branches sweep down to the ground 
on every side, and is known as Mai Sahib. 

As he would not settle down to any trade, to the great sorrow of 
his father, though his mother always took his part, Kalu sent him 
to visit his sister Hanaki at Sultanpur, on the Bein Hadi, in the 
Jalandhar Hoab. This was a city of some note, situated on the ' 
great Imperial road from Labor to Delhi, as can still be traced 
by the Kos Minar, and the Serai. At that time the Governor of 
the Province, Daulat Khan Lodi, a relation of the Emperor of 
Delhi, resided there.^ Jai Ram, the brother-in-law of Hanak, had 
sufficient interest with this Hawab to get him appointed to the 
charge of the supplies of the household. Hanak received a large 
advance, but he gave away so much to Fakirs, that he was accused 
to the Hawab of having behaved dishonestly. When, however, 
accounts were taken, a large balance was miraculously found in his 
favour. 

At this time Hanak was married to the daughter of Moula, 
whose name was Solakhni. By her he had two sons, Sri Chand 
and Lakhsmi Das. From the latter descend the Bedi tribe, which 
pretends to the sanctity, though they do not adopt the virtues, 
of their great ancestors. The former founded the sect of the IJdasi,' 
who dwell in numerous convents all over the Panjab. He gave no 
authority to his descendants to practise the wicked custom of killing 
their daughters. Indeed, it is contrary to the mild and benevolent 
principles which he taught. He appears to have anticipated, that 
his descendants would make a bad use of the circumstance of his 
being their ancestor, for he was unAvilling to marry, and had no 
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wisL. to IiaYe children. In none of his travels did he take them 
with him, and he expressly excluded them from the succession to 
the position of spiritual teacher, which he had attained, and chose 
one of his disciples, as more worthy of that important office. 

Soon after the birth of his children he ceased to care for worldly 
affairs his mind was more and more occupied with a sense of the 
Yanity of Wealth, Eank, and Power, and even of Life. He went 
once to bathe in the Bein ITadi, and stayed three whole days in the 
water. The tree is still shown where he used to sit, and is known 
as Baba-ki Bir, and the place where he bathed is called Sant Grhat. 
Even the shop, where he used to trade, is called Hath Sahib, and 
weights are shown stated to be those which he had used in trade. 
He now abandoned his home, and took up his abode in the jungles. 
His friends tried in vain to dissuade him ; many went out to talk 
him over, and among others, his father-in-law Moula, who was 
naturally very much annoyed at seeing his daughter and her 
children deserted without any provision. Nawab Daulat Khan 
was persuaded to send his commands to him to return, but in vain. 
Kanak replied, that he was the servant of God alone, and knew no 
earthly master. It may be remarked, that all his rephes are given 
by the narrator in the form of short pithy verses. 

The tendency of all his remarks had been, that there was one 
God, one true faith, and that the divisions of Religion and Castes 
were but the work of man. This led the Hawab to persuade him 
one day to accompany him to the Mosque at the hour of prayer. 
When all the Mahometans knelt down to pray, Hanak alone stood 
up. When the Hawab remonstrated, he said : ^‘0 Hawab, you 
were not praying ; your thoughts were occupied in the purchase of 
a horse at Kandahar.” The Nawab, who was an honest, truth- 
loving man, confessed, that his thoughts had wandered. The Kazi 
was much enraged, and asked Hanak, why he did not pray with 
him? He replied: ‘‘You, 0 Kazi, were not praying; you were 
thinking of your daughter’s illness, and wondering, whether your 
colt had fallen into a well.” The Kazi’s countenance fell, and he 
was obliged to confess, that the Guru had truly read his thoughts. 
There is deep wisdom in these remarks ; for a formal repetition of 
words in a Language not understood, cannot be considered to be 
praying, and the thoughts are too apt to wander, when they ought 
to be fixed upon God. 

Hanak now finally abandoned the World, and adopted the life 
of a Eakir. His wife and children were sent to his father-in-law. 
He took leave of his sister IS^anaki, who remained always warmly 
attached to him, and started on his travels from village to village 
and from country to country. His companions were Bala, who 
had accompanied him from the earhest days, and is thence called 
Bhai Bala, and Mardhana, a Mahometan musician, who voluntarily 
joined him, and who used to play to his master on his harp, while 
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lie was abstracted in thought and prayer. Bhai Mardhana is 
described as a strange companion, who was always hungry, and 
getting into scrapes, from which JN'anak had to extricate him. 
"WTien he played on the harp it was always in the praise of the 
Creator. 


“ Tu hi Hardy an larlirtdr : Ndnal landa teraN 
Thou art ISTarayan, who made all things: IN'anak is thy slave.”) 

ITanak used to be whole days wrapped in meditation, with closed 
eyes, and thoughts fixed on Grod, and unconscious of what was 
going on ; while Afardhana suffered from much exposure, hunger, 
thirst, and a desire to return to his family. 

One day he went to Aminabad, then as now an important city in 
the EechnaDoab, in the District of Gujeranwala. He put up in the 
house of Lain Thakan, whom he knew to be virtuous and honest ; 
and refused to eat the food of Wazir Malik Bhagu, because he was 
an oppressor of the poor, and had collected his wealth, as an unjust 
Euler of the people. Here is a wise lesson for all readers of this 
story, for indeed there is no blessing in wealth wrung from the 
poor by oppression; the name of JSTurshirvan stdl lives on account 
of his Justice after the lapse of many centuries. The place, where 
Hanak slept at Aminabad, is still venerated under the name of Eori 
Sahib, from the circumstance of the Gruru having spread gravel on 
the spot. While he was residing hero, the great invasion of India 
took place under Baber, the founder of the Dynasty of the 
Emperors of Delhi, which has only lately passed away. Aminabad 
was taken by storm and plundered, and the Gruru and his com- 
panions were compelled to carry burdens ; he submitted, and was 
carried to the Emperoffs tents, accompanied by Mardhana playing 
on the Eabab. The Emperor was struck by his appearance and 
still more by his words, and held a long conversation with him, 
and ordered his release. The Guru is said to have told the Emperor, 
that his descendants to the seventh generation would sit on the 
throne of Delhi, which prophecy came true. It is also narrated, 
that, while the Guru was talking with the Emperor, the servants 
brought bhang, an intoxicating drug, in which the latter too freely 
indulged. Baber offered some to the Guru, who declined, stating, 
that he had a supply, which never failed him, and of which the 
effects were never exhausted. Upon being asked to explain, he 
replied, that^ he alluded to the name of God, the consideration of 
which occupied all his faculties. At other times he made similar 
remarks, that he had no thought for food, that the name of God was 
his only food ; and when urged by his relations to return home to 
Talwandi, be replied, that he had no parents, brethren, or family, 
that God was all in all to him. 
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Among other places in the Panjab that he visited was Hasan 
Ahclal, where they show the impression of a hand in marble, which 
the inhabitants are good enough to call Panja Sahib, as the hand 
of Hanak. How it came there, what good it does there, is not 
explained.* The Guru also visited Sialkot, and the tree, under 
which, he sat, is still shown as Baba ki Pir. He also visited Pak 
Patan and Chuhar Khana in the district of Gujeranwala, at the last of 
which places is a building in his honour. Once or twice he returned 
to his native place to visit his parents, who soon afterwards died, 
and his kind fnend and protector, Eai Bholar. Although he lived 
to the age of seventy years, his uncle Lalu outlived him. After his 
return £om his travels he settled down on the banks of the Eavi in 
the District of Gurdaspur. He built a Dharamsala there, and 
called the place Kirtarpur. There he gathered his family and his 
disciples around him, and there eventually he died. 

"With regard to his travels it is difficult to speak with precision ; 
that he visited all the chief cities and places of pilgrimage of 
Hindustan, is probable : mention of them all is made in the tra- 
ditions, and wonderful stories connected with some. He appears 
generally to have entered into discussions of a hostile nature with 
every Brahman and Pujari, pointing out the uselessness of works 
and rituals, if there were no purity of mind or faith. At Hardwar, 
on the Ganges, he told the people to beware of the Pandits, who 
would infallibly lead them to perdition, and that, until the mmd of 
man became pure, all 'p'lija pat, or sacrifice, was vain. One day, 
as the Brahmans stood looking to the East, and pouring out water 
as a funeral ofiering to their ancestors, Mnak stood up, and did the 
same, looking to the West. When asked the reason of his so doing, 
he said that he was watering his fields at Kirtarpiir, which lie to 
the West. They scornfully remarked, that his water could never 
reach so many hundred miles. ‘‘How, then,’’ he replied, “do 
you expect, that your water can reach your ancestors in the other 
world ? ” He accused another Brahman of thinking of a woman, 
while he was apparently muttering his devotions. 

With regard to his travels beyond the limits of Hindustan, 
nothing certain is known, as he left no account. Bhai Mardhana 
died before him, and all that is known was collected from the 
mouth of Bhai Bala, an ignorant Jat, who undertook to record 
many years afterwards all what he had seen. The people, who drew 
"up the narrative, were ignorant of Geography, and of the distances 
of one city from the other. All that they could do was to enter at 
random the names of all the places, of which they had ever heard 
from travellers, or books We thus meet with the names of Lanka, 
the Dwipa of the Purana, Sind, Kabul, Kharam ; and we find that 
the Guru availed himself of the easy mode of transport of fiying 
through the air, or wishing himself at any place, or directing the 
place to come to him. This entirely prevents us from following 
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him, and describing what happened to him at each place on his 
travels. 'W^e can only conclude that he travelled, as Pakirs do now, 
putting up at night in roadside hermitages, and at times in the 
large convents and preaching and conversing with all ranks of 
men. He came back, as poor as he went ; for he had no thought 
or care for wealth and luxury. The period of his travels^- being 
less than three hundred and fifty years ago, and the state of the 
countries adjacent to India, chiefly inhabited by Mahometans and ^ 
Buddhists, being well known, we may at once reject, as erroneous, 
all the wild stories about Magicians, Monsters, and dangers of 
a supernatural kind, which are said to have met him. 

Two places of great note were no doubt visited by him, namely 
Mecca and Medina, m Arabia. In those days, as now, there was 
a constant flow of pilgrims from India to Arabia, and the com- 
munication was easy. Hanak was described as having assumed the 
garb of a Mahometan Fakir, and with him was Mardhana, an 
undoubted believer in Mahomet. At Mecca he entered into discus- 
sions with the Mahometans in charge of the Kaaba; and when he 
was reproved for sleeping with his feet turned towards that 
building, which seemed disrespectful, he inquired, in which 
direction he could turn his feet, where the same disrespect would 
not be ofiered, for God was everywhere. Many strangers, con- 
vinced by his words, asked what they should do to be saved. 
His answer was, Worship God ” 

He died in the year of the Christian era 1539, at the advanced 
age of seventy years. He selected Lehna, a Khatri of the Tihan 
Gotra, to be his spiritual successor, and named him Angad, which is 
fancifully derived from the word Ang Khud, as if the Guru con- 
sidered him to be his own body. He considered his own sons 
unworthy of the succession, because they were undutiful; and 
when expostulated with on the subject by their mother, he tried 
their obedience in the following way. A cat had flung a half-dead 
mouse at his feet : the Guru ordered his sons to remove it ; they 
drew back and refused. Lehna without a moment’s hesitation 
obeyed the order. Hanak blessed him and said, that he was the 
real son, who obeyed his father. Another miraculous story is told 
to the same efltect. One day they had found a dead body in the 
adjoining jimgle. Hanak said to his followers : “ Whoever is my 
disciple, let him eat of that dead body.” They all drew back 
in horror, but Lehna at once stooped down to obey the order, 
and behold ! the body was gone, and a plate of excellent food 
was in its place. The real truth is, that Hanak in his wisdom 
foresaw the tendency of all hereditary appointments to become 
abuses; his object was, not to found a family, who under a false 
pretence to sanctity, might lord it over their country, while they 
practised abominable crimes. He wished to provide for a succession 
of wise and good teachers of the doctrines, which he had himself 
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taught. His intentions have not been carried out, and his sect 
of the Hindu Eeligion may soon cease to exist. He had never 
abandoned the Hmdu, nor adopted the Mahometan, Eeligion; hut 
his disciples were of both faiths, and, when he died, a discussion 
arose as to the mode, in which his body was to be disposed of ; the 
Hindus desired to burn, and the Mahometans to bury it. They 
were commencing to hght, when happening to look under the sheet 
, they found, that the body was gone, having no doubt been removed 
by some of his disciples. The sheet was cut in half, and one 
portion was burned with the usual ceremony, and the other buried 
with the usual prayers. Eoth the tomb and the cenotaph have 
since been swept away by the waters of the Eavi ; but the memory 
of the good man lives in the hearts of many thousands of his 
countrymen; and it is much to be regretted, that they have 
forgotten his precepts, and do not attend to his words. 

Angad succeeded him, and lived and died at Khudur near Taran 
Taran, of the Amritsar District. He elected as his successor his 
pupil Amar Das of the Khatri Caste, who lived at Goindwal on the 
Teas, at the point where the Imperial road from Delhi to Labor 
crosses that stream. This is marked by a Kos Minar on the high 
bank. To Amar Das succeeded his son-in-law Earn Das, of the 
Sodhi tribe of the Khatri Caste, in whose family the office of 
Guru became hereditary, till it finally ended in the person of Guru 
Govind Singh, who converted the peaceful Sikhs into warlike 
Singhs, and established a state of things, deadly hostile, mstead of 
being conciliating, towards the Mahometans. The descendants 
of Kanak are known as the Bedi, and when the Sikhs became 
powerful, this family became rich and arrogant : living in luxury 
on lands bestowed by the Government, and the collections made 
from the Sikhs. This last item used to be very considerable, and 
members of the family travel long distances to collect their fees. 
They reside chiefiy at Dera Baba Hanak, on the Eavi, near the 
spot, where their great ancestor died, and have in later years taken 
very much to trade. 

Lives of Baba Kanak, called Janam Sakhi, are very common, but 
they are so full of fable, and invention, displaying such mtense 
ignorance, that they are more calculated to deceive than instruct. 
The whole life of the Guru has been depicted in a series of pictures, 
which are often found on the walls of shrines. Every act of his 
life, true or fabulous, is there narrated. He himself is generally 
represented as a white-haired, venerable old man, with Bhai Bala 
fanning him, and Bhai Mardhana playing on the Eabab. Erom 
thfese pictures, and oral tradition, all the details of his life are well 
known to the people, but this is the first attempt to compose 
a narrative, from which all the marvellous has been excluded, and 
which Hindu, Mahometan, and Christian can credit. 

His sayings, and his precepts, were collected by his successors, 
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and 'written in the volume, called by the Sikbs the Adi Granth,’^ 
or first volume, to distinguish it from the Second Granth,^ composed 
one hundred years later by Guru Govind Singh, This book is 
written in an archaic dialect and difficult to understand now, and 
in that vanation of the Indian Character, which is common m the 
Panjab, but which having been used for these sacred books is called 
the Gurmukhi, the words having been uttered by the Guru : these 
sacred books have been translated into English, that the followers 
of Nanak may see, how much they have deviated from the example 
and precepts of their great Teacher. 

Amritsar^ i^S 9 - 


YI. 

^‘VEDIO INDIA/' (By Madame Ragozin.) 

This volume of 450 pages is one of a most interesting series, to 
which the authoress has already contributed three volumes. It 
was proposed to treat in one volume of Yedic India and Post-Yedic, 
or Brahmani, India, but the mass of material has compelled the 
subject to be divided; the second portion will follow. The Yeda is 
the sole Authority : there is no other contemporary literature. The 
Science of this subject has been entirely created within the last 
half-century ; but it has been studied by numerous and most com- 
petent European Scholars, and the object of the author has been to 
boil down their accumulated Knowledge and theories into a sub- 
stance of a reasonable size, and present it to the reader. 

But the circle of the readers of this volume must of necessity be 
a small one. A knowledge of Indian literature, Indian Religious 
Conceptions, and India generally, is a sine qud. non. So grand 
a subject is compressed into a few hundred pages, that it is not 
possible in a few lines to give more than the faintest conception of 
the story. 

The old theory of an Arian race, including the Graeco-Latin, 
Teuton, Kelt, and Slav, as well as the Iranian, may well be laid 
aside. There is undoubtedly an Arian, or Indo-European, Lin- 
guistic Family, which includes all. But Language is only one, 
and not the most important, type of a race, and it is quite possible 
for the same Language to be used by different races ; but of the 
unity of the Indian and Iranian races there can be no doubt. The 
authoress has in a previous Yolume described the Iranian, and she 
now proceeds to analyze the Indian Religious Conception of the 
eaiiiest period. 
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And she performs her task well. The Yeda have been always, and 
arc still, held to he the direct verbal revelations from Grod : of their 
genuineness, and remote antiquity, there can be no doubt. For the 
first time in their History they have been carefully translated into 
several European Languages by different, and independent, Scholars. 
There aa*e no theological scruples involved in their study : they are 
remote both in their Dogma and practice from the existing Religious 
^Dogma and practice of the Hindu Hation. Whatever the author 
states is collected from the mass of ancient writings now made 
available. There is no room for fraud or deception here : different 
students may take different views of the meaning of passages, and 
of the induction to be thence made ; but this is a matter of scholar- 
ship, not of prejudice, or partiality, or interested traditional 
interpretation. 

For many centuries the contents of these volumes were handed 
down to successive generations orally. At length the time came, 
at some uncertain period before the Christian era, when they were 
conveyed to alphabetic writings on perishable materials, subject to 
all the incidents of errors of copyist. The oldest Sanskrit Manu- 
script is not older than the Horman conquest of England. 

To the student of the Religious Conceptions of the Human race 
the study of this and similar volumes is of intense interest, if 
approached in a calm and intelligent and unprejudiced frame of 
mind. These ancient documents are not to be scoffed at as the 
device of Satan in the usual dialect of the ignorant Missionary, or 
as the ravings of fools ; they speak for themselves, and reveal the 
piety, the intelligence, poetical genius, and the logical powers of 
that ancient race, which found its Way into the Panjab in Horth 
India, at some remote and incalculable period long anterior to the 
y time of Abraham. Two great facts may be gathered : 

1. It is generally believed, that the Deity created the Human 
race : the Yeda tell us another story, that the Human race evolved 
the conception of the Deity from their own observation of the 
features of Hature ; Yaruna represented the expanse of Heaven, 
Agni the Sun, Lightning, and Fire; Indra the Controller of the 
Atmospheric Elements, and so on. 

2. It is generally believed, that the Deity was immortal, while 
all that belonged to man passed away : we learn that the Deity and 
groups of Deities have their days and pass away ; the conceptions 
of a Hation, committed to writing, are practically immortal* 

The Fall Mall Gazette ^ 1895. 
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A DICTIOJfARY OF ISLAM. 
(By the Eev. T. H. Hughes. 1885.) 


If the reader expects to find in this review a hlin<I and wholesale 
abuse of Mahomet and his doctrines, and an uncntit'al disregard of 
the great fact, that 175 Millions at this moment adhere to this 
persuasion, he is mistaken. The subject is a very solemn one, 
and should be treated with solemnity. The write' r has lived 
a quarter of a century in intimate acquaintance with IVIahometans. 
The servants, who cooked his dinner, and waited at his table ; the 
coachman, who drove his carriage; the horsemen, \Nho were his 
companions in his rides; many of the clerks and ofiit'ials, who 
engrossed his orders and transacted his business ; the' judges of 
first instance, who presided in the Civil Courts; tlu' Collectors 
of the State-Eevenue ; and the Superintendents of the police- 
stations, were, in a very large number, followers of Islam, inter- 
mixed with an equal number of Hindu; and vet they were 
npright, trustworthy, and esteemed, full of affe('tionatc‘ interest, 
and entirely devoid of fanaticism. The Mahointdan nobleman, or 
prince, is a born gentleman, stately in his beaiirg, courteous in 
his expressions, and yet dignified and reserved. 


The great leading error, disfigurement, and misfortune of a 
Mahometan is simply this, that he is not a Chmiuou He has 
no idols to get rid of ; no abominable Customs, sucdi as widow- 
burning, female infanticide, Human sacrifices, or Vannihalism, to 
he trodden down ; his Laws, his ceremonies, his Customs, are 
reduced to writing, and in these latter days are printed. He is 
not ashamed of his past History, for his Creed has filled a large 
page m the World’s Chronicles, overrunning lar«^e Tiortions of 
Asia, Europe, and Africa. If the political influence of that Creed 
is now on the wane, the propagandist power is by no means 
diminishecL We must consider the phenomena of its existence 
mth. judicial calmness. It cannot be supposed, that such u niighty 
factor ip the world’s History came into play witliout tbe special 
sanction of the Almighty. The promulgation of tlie doctrines of 
Mahomet k one of the greatest landmarks in History'. Human 
sacrifices, _ idolatry, and sorcery fell before the apnroach of Islam ; 
for there IS found in its texts an expression of an evorlusting Truth, 
a rude shadow of the great spiritual fact, and beginninff of all facts, 
the infinite nature of Duty”; that man’s actions never die, 
or end at all; that man in his little life reaches up to heaven 
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or down to ]ie]J, and in his brief span holds an eternity fearfully 
and wonderfully shrouded from his sight and conception. The 
doctrine promulgated was so simple, that it could be understood at 
once, never forgotten, and never disproved ; so consonant to reason, 
unassisted by Eevelation, that it seemed an axiom; so compre- 
hensive. that it reached every Human state, and embraced all the 
kindreds and races of mankind. “There is no G-od but one Grod.’' 

^Simple as was the Conception, none of the earlier Eeligions, 
fashioned by Human intellect, had arrived at it. There were no 
longer to be temples, altars, or sacrifices, or anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions, but a God incapable of sin and defilement, merciful, 
pitying ; Eing of the day of judgment ; one that heareth prayers, 
and will forgive, so long as the sun rises from the East : a God not 
peculiar to any Nation or Language, not the God of the hill-country, 
or the plain- country, of the Hebrew, the Egyptian, the Assyrian, 
the Hittite, the Moabite, the Greek, or the Eoman, but the God of 
all, alone, omniscient, omnipresent, and omnipotent. 

Much, if not all, of this grand conception had been borrowed 
from the Jews and the Christians, but it had been purged from the 
follies and degradations, with which it had been overlain in the 
Sixth century after Christ, and it had never been so distinctly 
enforced, nor so extensively, and endurably promulgated, in such 
gleaming phraseology. It was, indeed, an indignant protest against 
the degradation, to which the Syrian, the Eestorian, the Greek, 
and the Koptic, Churches had fallen in their insane discussions 
about Homoousion and Homoioousion, and the awful mysteries of 
the Trinity, and the Divine Person of our Saviour. Until these 
latter days, when the germs of pure and healthy Christian belief 
are planted in every part of the World, where soil can be found 
ready to receive them, it had been given to no propagandist Eeligion 
to find such immediate and vast expansion. It not only trod out 
the decaying and corrupted Christianities, but it passed beyond the 
bounds of the Eoman Empire, the Euphrates, into Eegions, to which 
the Christian Eeligion had never reached, and extinguished for ever 
the ancient ritual of the Eire-worshipper, and pushed on beyond 
the Indus, to hold its own against the great Brahmanical legends 
of India. The Arab merchant carried it backward and forward, 
and still to this day carries it, over the deserts of Africa, giving it 
to black races as the first germs of Civilization ; the Malay pirate 
carried it to the cannibals and head-hunters of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, telling them of the natural equality of man before God, the 
abolition of priestcraft, and the certainty of a day of Judgment, and 
everlasting happiness or torment. These doctrines may have lost 
their youthful vitality, but not their Truth. Over vast Eegions 
they have propagated themselves, and are still propagating, by the 
force of their own superiority, for there is nothing in the simple 
formula to stagger reason, or make large demands on intelligence 
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and faith.. A Xeo-Mahometan does not undergo a Conyersion in the 
sense of the Christian Protestant Church, but merely a social 
tiansformation. 

But much of the Paganism, which it tried to supersede, clung to 
its skirts; being but a Human Conception, it had not the power 
to sound the depths of the Human heart. And the heathen, when 
he accepts Islam, is not a changed man, a converted man, born 
again, but the same man with a new formula, and a new Creed 
and a new law of commission and omission, but the same unrenewed 
heart. Then it was essentially an Oriental Conception; it was 
crystallized into a civil and criminal Code, which may have suited 
the Arab or the Oriental neighbours of the Arab, but was not 
susceptible of expansion to meet other wants, and other intellectual 
and social environments, of which its Human framer in his limited 
Knowledge had no conception. Herein is the Divine marvel of 
the Christian Conception, fashioned, indeed, in an Oriental model, 
but capable of being adapted to every possible circumstance and 
state of Culture of the Human race. Thus it has happened, that 
Slavery and Polygamy are, rightly or wrongly, deemed to be part 
and' parcel of the Mahometan faith, though among the sixty millions 
of Mahometans in India Slavery is absolutely extinct, and Polygamy 
on the wane. Thus also Customs such as circumcision, abstention 
from certain foods, formal prayer in a Language totally unin- 
telligible to the worshipper, prolonged fastings, and lengthy 
pilgrimages, have vsurvived into an age, which has outgrown such 
ceremonious observances, which laughs at so large a husk round so 
small a kemel of doctrine, not likely to survive under the scorching 
heat of public opinion, and the unsympathetic contact of a Hine- 
teenth-century Occidental civilization. 

Still the very existence of Mahometanism unrefomed seems 
incompatible with Occidental ideas. I read in the pages of the 
Tmm that the Sultan of Turkey presented the Grand "Wazir with 

1,000 to defray the expenses of the ceremony of circumcision of 
his children, as a mark of Imperial favour. I wonder, whether 
any other Sovereign in Europe, or any Prime Minister of a 
European State, can read this without a smile. The Times records 
also, that the Ex-Khedive Ismail w’’as honoured at the ceremony of 
the Selamlik with an invitation to take part in prayer with His 
Majesty, a marked favour and attention on the part of his Sovereign. 
General Gordon of Khartum repaired a Mahometan Mosque, and 
had a great ceremonial on the reopening : in a letter to his sister, 
published by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, he remarks: <‘This was a great 
cou ^ : to me it appears, that the Mahometan worships God as well 
as I do, and is acceptable, if sincere, as any Christian.’’ Eurther 
on I read, that he paid for the expenses attending the circumcision 
of a boy : it is not stated what the boy was : I trust that he was 
a Hegro and not a Kopt. Such anecdotes as these produce an 
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js really a fieligioa, and not a mere Political Cultus. mde I am 

that^hen^the^-fi pages of the Times, ■w'hich reports 

Turki<5}, Belgrade to Salomca, at the 

were £ StlT’ trams were changed, some Mahometans 

This fonllt* f®’- slaughtered three sheep as a sacrifice, 
the TnrHaK bsen accomplished, the passengers got into 

MahoZ>+!, steamed off. Nothing can justify this. The 

Se^WorlT promulgated at a period in the History of 

had Wni Tk 1 the sacrifice of animals 

T\£ho£eZ probahHity the forefathers of these 

Amh T^, t- Christians, as there is httle 

century in Europe. I have lived a quarter of a 

^“‘tu and Mahometan, hut no 
such anaohronous absurdity would have happened in British Tndi a 

fnT sympathy with men of other race. Language, Eeligion' 

above!^*^ Culture, but I cannot but condemn the fcts recorded 

^ Christian Missionaries, if any 

tw f Mahometan Nation were to wake up to the facf 

were to add Monogamy to their existing Dogma, though by no 
means universM practice, of total abstmence from all spirituous 

rpnliT ’ a careful study in the vernacular of the 

really grand and beautiful portions of the Koran for the vain 

off Tf ^ formulae ; were to add purity 

dL“°i i® their eastmg purity of Dogma, and to live the lives of 
of ^ Eatred of Slavery to their present hatred 

Cathohcff r£ of images, whether by Pagan or Boman 

V the Old and New 

iestaments, which are in fact and in theory as sacred to them as 
to us, though they are totaUy ignorant of them, and still failed 
to be converted, and, setting their faces hke flint against Christian 
aneff f fere themselves to send out Mission- 

fldi mdeed become a factor in 

the Mission-field of a most formidable import. We may con- 

**^ey are as we find them. Many a Hindu 
m better than the Eehgion, which he nominaUy professei and his 
Eehgion is incompatible with Education and Civilization. But 
every Mahometan is far worse than the Eeligion, which he 
taT professes ; he never really understands it, for it is never 
tauj,ht in Its mtegnty. If uneducated, he knows nothing beyond 
tne JJogma, the rite of circumcision, the daily prayers, and the 
annual fastings; if he be educated, he is either a debauchee 
breaking the very Laws of the faith whieh.he professes, or he is 
notonous for his fierce prejudices, his intolerant notions, his entire 
aeticiency of philosophical and historical acumen, and is despicable 
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as an antagonist. The Mahometans in Turkey or Persia will talk 
wildly about the impossibility of a follower of Islam submitting 
to any Law but that of the Koran and its accompanying traditions ; 
but we in India know that sixty millions live very happily under 
Anglo-Indian Codes of Law without a particle of Mahometan Law, 
except what relates to marriage and inheritance, and that* a very 
large section of converted Hindu, or Keo-Mahometans, reject even 
that fragment, and prefer to retain the Hindu Laws in these ^ 
particulars. 

Comparing the Hindu and Mahometan peasantry, the Hindu 
Pandit and Mahometan Moulavi, the Hindu Eaja and Mahometan 
Kawab, with each other, I do not think, that the latter have truer 
notions of the Godhead, or purer notions of morality, than the 
former. If modern Hinduism has degenerated, so also has modern 
Mahometanism. 

The Book before us is one of great importance; the very 
best Authorities admit, that it is an accurate representation of 
Mahometan doctrine and practice, and a most complete one. It 
errs on the side of exceeding rather than falling short of the 
requirements of the case, and there is a want of relative proportion 
of the length of some of the notices to the importance of the thing 
noticed ; and the book would have been handier, if it had been 
of less bulk, and more available to students in being cheaper. 
Still, it is a noble and important work, but it is the work of an able 
and experienced Protestant Missionary, whose knowledge of living 
Mahometans, as distinguished from knowledge acquired from books, 
is confined to the Afghans of Peshawar, thorough ruffians, and 
totally uneducated. The vision of a Missionary, in itself of 
necessity narrow, by the requirements of his holy calling, is, in 
this case, further contracted by the limited contact with the 
professors of the Beligion, which he describes. 

He states in his Preface that his intention is to give, in a tabu- 
lated form, a concise account of the doctrines, rites, ceremonies, and 
customs, together with the technical and theological terms, of the 
Mahometan Eeligion.^' I must admit that his task has been fully 
accomplished, and that no Missionary would be justified in entering 
upon the Mahometan field of labour, who has not studied this 
volume. It cannot be too thoroughly understood, that the epoch 
for^ the Missionary, pious yet ignorant, self-consecrated but un- 
trained, is past. The brave savage does not inquire into the 
strength of his antagonist, but the skilful general takes no forward 
step, until he has obtained every possible information of the 
enemy’s strength, resources, and tactics. It is fair to state, that 
the author’s statements are remarkably sober, fair, and impartial. 

His method, of treating the subject appears to be very judicious, 

A dictionary is not pleasant for continuous reading, and is by its 
alphabetical necessity disjointed; yet for any jpro re natd reference, 
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commend me to a dictionary. We all know wkat time is lost 
hunting through tables of contents, or running the eye down an 
unscientific index. Having selected his topics, the author usually 
begins his notice by a quotation from the Koran, supplementing 
it by quotations fiom the traditions and esteemed Mahometan com- 
mentators ; to this he has added quotations from European scholars. 
How this is very conscientious and exhaustive treatment. A kind 
..of doubt must, however, seize the mind of the reader, whether the 
author is acquainted with the Arabic Language beyond spelling out 
the Koran, and whether he is acquainted with any of the European 
Languages; for the subject of Mahometanism has been elaborately 
discussed by Erench, Q-erman, and other Continental Scholars, none 
of whom he quotes. 

This opens out another question. Mahometanism extends from 
the Western Provinces of China, right through the Continent of 
Asia, as far north as Kazan on the Yolga, to the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea, over some portion of Europe, over a considerable 
portion of Africa, as far as the Straits of Gibraltar westwards, and 
southwards as far as Zanzibar on the East Coast, and the Basin 
of the Higer on the West. The author’s personal knowledge of 
the practice of Mahometans is restricted to a small Province in 
Afghanistan across the Indus, and to the people of the Panjab. 
The area is enormous, but the circumstances are extraordinarily 
different of portions of these Eeligionists. There are Millions 
under the rule of Great Britain, France, Holland, and Eussia, 
strong Christian Governments, which knowhow to make themselves 
obeyed. There are Millions under the rule of the Sultan of 
Turkey, the Khedive of Egypt, the Shah of Persia, Mahometan 
Sovereigns, yet still exercising a reality of substantial rule. There 
are Millions under barbarous systems of government, such as the 
Chinese Local Governors in Chinese Tartary and the Province of 
Sechuen, the Amir of Afghanistan, the Amir of Khiva and Bokhara, 
the Sultan of Morocco, the Sultan of Zanzibar, and the Imam of 
Muscat ; and there are Millions without any semblance of Govern- 
ment at all, such as the inhabitants of the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, the nomads of Arabia, and of the great African 
Sudan, which extends from the Mle to the Higer, and beyond to 
the Atlantic. There is great diversity in their practice and their 
tenets. The Indian and African would naturally be deemed very 
bad Mahometans from the contact of the corruption of their Pagan 
neighbours ; the Egyptians are notoriously bad Mahometans, the 
Malays are only skin-deep converts. 

The author, in his Preface, hopes that the book will be useful 
(i) to the Government Official called to administer justice to 
a Mahometan people; (2) to the Christian Missionary engaged 
in a controversy with Mahometan scholars ; (3) to the student of 
Comparative Eeligions; (4) to all who care to know the leading 
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principles of thought of 175 Millions of the Human family, "who 
have adopted the tenets of Mahomet. 

To the fourth class a consecutive treatise would have been more 
agreeable. It is difficult to conceive anyone, who had not some 
direct duty to, or 1 elation with, Mahometans deliberately reading 
a Dictionary such as this. The third class would certainly •consult 
the original documents, which are readily and amply available. 
The second and the first class will furnish the leadeis of this book.^ 
There are Chinese Missionaries at this moment in Turkey, Egypt, 
Algiers, Morocco, at Zanzibar, and on the Higer, in Persia, Afghan- 
istan, and India; and they will have to use caution in reading 
this book, or they may be misled. Much of it is applicable to 
Mahometanism in its early period, but totally inapplicable now. 
Some of the precepts of the Koran are about of as much practical 
value as the Book of Leviticus. The convert accepts circum- 
cision, repeats the Eatihah, abjures swine-flesh, and indulges in 
polygamy up to four, and that is pretty well all that he knows of 
his new faith. Even the Moulavi themselves are found to be 
grossly and ridiculously ignorant. The Missionary, who has 
mastered the Koran, either in its original or a translation, and who 
studies Mr. Hughes’ Book, will be as much above the level of the 
knowledge of the people among whom he dwells, as one of the Old 
Testament Kevision Company would be among the nominal 
Christians of towns in England. 

There remains the first class, the Government Official. This can 
apply only to the Official in British India. The wildest enthusiast 
can hardly imagine a Mahometan Kadi, or "Wall, or Kaimmakam, 
or the petty local tyrants of Morocco, Persia, and Afghanistan, or the 
Sheikhs of the independent nomads, or the Erencli prefd ov jug 
or the Bussian military commandant, studying Mr. Hughes’ Book. 
But the Official in British India is just the very person, to whom 
the Book would he useless ; at least, such is the opinion of one, who 
was judge and magistrate over Mahometans for more than twenty 
years. The Code of Positive Criminal Law and Procedure, and the 
Code of Civil Procedure, have made a clean sweep of Mahometan 
Laws, and, as already stated, with the exception of the two reserved 
subjects of marriage and inheritance, civil decisions follow the 
precedents either of English or Homan Law, "When I consider 
the topics of Slavery, eunuchs, evidence, oaths, and land, they are 
only of antiquarian interest, as the Mahometans of India have no 
special Law, or position, on these subjects. Nor would the article 
as to the position of women in Arabia have any possible hearings 
on the circumstances of women in India, which are so totally 
diferent. 

Two long articles have been introduced into the Book from the 
pens of two distinct authors, which it would have been better to 
have omitted, as they ha\c added to the bulk of a work, with which 
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they have nothing in common. One is an essay on Arabic writing^ 
hy Dr. Steingass, an interesting subject no doubt, but not in the 
least connected with the Mahometan tenets and customs. As 
a fact it existed in Arabia before the time of Mahomet, and is 
by rules of strict induction derived from the old Phenician 
Alphabet, of which the eailiest monument is found in the Moabite 
Stone. This character is used by all the literary classes of Hindu 
in hTorthern India, and by the Christians in Syria and Egypt. 
It is by no means a sacred Alphabet, nor is it one restricted to 
Beligious uses. Still more unnecessary was the introduction of 
a long Article on Sikhism, by Mr. Pincott. The Sikhs are only 
Hindu sectarians, and it might as well be said, that a Eaptist was 
not a Christian as that a Sikh was not a Hindu. It has no practical 
value at all, and has not even the merit of being a correct repre- 
sentation of existing facts. The Sikhs hated the Mahometans with 
a deadly hate, and, while they were in power in the Pan jab, 
desecrated their sacred buildings, confiscated their Keligious grants, 
and oppressed them in every possible way. Whatever fusion JN’anak 
may have dreamed of, disappeared, when Gruru Grovind commenced 
his career of vengeance upon his Mahometan oppressors, whose 
dominion in India he helped to annihilate. 

The Articles upon Jesus, the Jews, Jerusalem, the Koran, 
Tradition, Mahomet, and Islam, are of permanent value. So also 
are the notices of Scripture personages, such as Moses, Joseph, and 
others, from the Mahometan point of view. The account of the 
great festivals, the Id-ul-Azha, Id-ul Eitr, and the Muharram, is 
satisfactory. There is nothing m the Koran to connect the first- 
named festival with Ishmael, but it is held by Mahometans to have 
been instituted in commemoration of Abraham’s willingness to 
ofier up his son as a sacrifice, and the son thus offered was Ishmael, 
not Isaac, The wTiter of this paper once ventured to remark to 
an excellent and worthy native judge, that Abraham was ready to 
offer up Isaac, not Ishmael. With a kind and pitying smile he 
corrected me, remarking, that a Mahometan only could know the 
truth of what Abraham, who was himself a Mahometan^ did. An 
‘ entire absence of historical and geographical Knowledge is an 
important factor in an inflexible faith in a Eeligion. 

Ko one, who has travelled in India and Turkey, can have failed 
to remark how totally difierent the mosques of the two countries 
are. The mosque of Sultan Sulim an at Constantinople has no 
resemblance whatever to the Jama Masjid of Delhi, and still less 
to the famous mosque of Cordova in Spain. Mr. Hughes, in his 
article on Masjid, ‘‘the place of prostration in prayer,” points out 
the necessary featuie of a mosque, the Mihrab, . which inicates the 
direction of Mekka, and therefore the direction pointed in Cordova 
is precisely the reverse of the one pointed at Delhi, and the Mimbah, 
or pulpit, from which the Khutbah, or Friday oiation, is recited. 
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In the Court there are conveniences for water for purposes of 
ceremonial ablution. The Imam leads the devotions, the Muezzin 
calls to prayers from the lofty gallery of a Minaret ; there is a great 
dignity and solemnity and liftmg up of heart in the whole ceremony. 
The writer of this notice has stood by the side of the Muezzin in 
an oasis of the great Sahara, and in the centre of crowded cities 
such as Constantinople, Damascus, Cairo, Danaras, and Delhi, as he 
sounded out over the houses far below, above the city’s din, the cry. 
that ‘‘ God is great, and that there is no God but one God. Come 
to salvation.” The long rows of kneeling figures in the interior is 
an imposing sight. The worshippers are terribly in earnest, and 
the object of their Worship is the Supreme Creator of the Universe, 
and the prayers, which are uttered in Arabic, though utteily unin- 
telligible to the person piaying, convey the noblest form of adoration 
clothed in the most majestic and sonorous phraseology. 

^ Two more articles deserve notice, as they touch upon the relation 
of the Eeligion of the Mahometans to the Civil Governor. From 
the Mimbah in the Masjid the Khutbah, or Friday oration, is 
delivered. Tradition hands down, that Mahomet used frequently to 
deliver a Khutbah, fresh and new, and not the studied and formal 
oration, which has now become the practice. It is the old story. 
In the beginning there were men gifted with the power of speech, 
and they spoke the living thoughts, that coined themselves into 
golden woids, as they rose from the heart to the lips. A generation 
followed, less spiritual and less vivid, who read their own written 
sermons. To them succeeded a generation stiU more lazy and 
stolid, who read the stereotyped words of others, but not necessarily 
the same formula. Mr. Hughes gives two or three selected Khutbah, 
and if only the hearers could understand them, they would be 
profitable for instruction and reproof ; bur it is doubtful, whether 
they are intelligible in countries, where Arabic is still the ver- 
nacular in a somewhat modernized dialect and pronunciation, and 
are totally useless in other countries. Besides, the great sin of 
ritual accompanies them, in that they are chanted in non-natural 
and singsong tones, and the best Hhatib was he, who whined and 
intoned the best. Mahomet himself, with an astuteness, which 
marks that superior intellect, which he no doubt possessed, has left 
on record that ‘^the length of a man’s prayer and the shortness of 
his sermons are the signs of a man’s common-sense.” 

According to the best traditions, the name of the reigning 
Fhalifah ought to be recited in the Khutbah, and this gives an 
interest to the Article on that word. As the Pope of Home and 
the Lama of Tibet, so also the Khalifah claims to be vicegerent 
of God by spiritual succession ; but the question arises, Who 
is the Fhalifah ? ” The lineal descendants of Mahomet and the 
line of the Koreish were soon exhausted, and the fact, that in 
Mahometan countries the name of the Sultan, or Amir, or Shah, is 
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substituted for tbe Khalffah, has a deep significance. In British 
India the expression Euler of the Age ’’has been substituted by 
loyal Mahometans. The claims put forth by the Sultan of Turkey 
to the spiritual headship of Islam beyond his own dominions, is 
shadowy in the extreme, and may be puffed away. The Sultan is 
by the male line a Turk from tbe Eegions north of the Oxus ; by 
the female line he is a Circassian of the Eegions of the Caucasus, 
pis ancestor, Bajazet, was defeated at the battle of Angora, and 
carried captive in an iron cage by Timiir the Lame, the ancestor of 
the great dynasty of the Great Mogul of Delhi, which came to an 
end only in the year 18^7 in the furnace of the Indian Mutinies. 
The mighty monarchs, who ruled over India, would have laughed 
at the idea of any Imam in a Mas j id in their kingdoms praying for 
anybody but themselves. Mr. Hughes sets out the absurdity of 
the claim of the Sultan of Turkey very clearly and very accurately. 
The assumption of the title by anyone not of the Arab Koreish 
tribe is undoubtedly illegal and heretical, and is a mere gasconade 
of the irrepressible Turk. 

One incidental advantage of the publication of such books as this, 
and the valuable works of Sir W. Muir, and the German and Erench 
authors, is, that the attention of the champions of the Christian faith 
should be called to the phenomena presented by this Eeligious Con- 
ception. It is not judicious to paint Mahometans with colours that 
are not true. They are by precept, though not by universal practice, 
total abstainers, and so far on a higher platform than the average 
Christian. Polygamy is the exception. The present Sultan of 
Turkey and the Khedive of Egypt present an example of monogamy 
in high places. Slavery was the disgrace of Christians in the time 
of many of us still alive, and it will die out in Mahometan countries 
before the present generation has passed away. Toleration of other 
Eeligions was ever the rule of Islam, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, as is evidenced by the existence of the fallen Churches 
in Western Asia, and Eorth Africa, and by the great Hindu 
Eeligion in India. The present century will possibly see the 
extinction of the last Mahometan independent kingdom; at any 
rate, their claws have been cut; and they supply good subjects, 
and excellent public servants, and respectable members of society 
in India. The important point is, that just as Paganism, Hature- 
Worship, the Biahmanical Eeligion, and the Buddhist, must and 
do fade away under the scorching light of Education and contact 
with other Hations, Islam, on the contrary, becomes stronger and 
more refined. It has nothing to fear in its essentials from Science ; 
it never claimed Miracles ; it appeals to a Book, the most wonderful 
literary Monograph, that the world ever saw, and the everlasting 
Truths, which, intermixed with much irrelevant and incoherent 
matter, that Book contains As the Christian writers drew freely 
upon the contents of the Jewish books, so Mahomet was audacious 
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enou<>'li to pervert both Christian and Jewish Books to his own 
pnrposeSj ^ivxn^ a new colonr and interpretation to the composite 
amalo'am. A “ Comforter ’’ was promised (John, xiv, i6) under the 
term 7rapaK\yT09, The Mahometan would read TrapaicXvTo^j which 
being interpreted is “ Mahomet,” the one that is praised.” The 
names of Abraham, the Friend of God; Moses, the Word- of God; 
Jesus, the Spirit of God, are coupled with terms of deep respect 
with the name of Mahomet, the Prophet of God. In Isaiah, xxi, 7. 
the Prophet sees in his vision a troop of asses and of camels ” 
The Mahometan interprets this as a prediction of Jesus, who came 
riding on an ass, and Mahomet on a camel. The name of our Lord 
is never uttered or written without expressions of respect. Once 
purged of the dross of ignorance and spiritual deadness, and set free 
from the defilement of Paganism, which clings to the skirt of its 
clothing, refined by such men as the Wahabi revivalists, who, as 
Mr, Hughes justly says in his Article on that subject, are the 
Protestants of Islam, it will stand out as the Eeligion of a pure 
and elevated Monotheism, with a code of the strictest Morality, not 
ignoring but overshadowing the tenets and Books of the Jews and 
the Christians; and in the next generation men of the stamp of 
Saiyid Ahmad of Aligarh, will be sent out as Missionaries of Islam. 
It IS well, therefore, that Christians should understand with what 
a Power they may have to cope in the Twentieth century, one more 
dangerous than Agnosticism, Atheism, and Indifierentism, because 
it simulates the Truth, and is severely Piopagandist, 

The good Mahometan so many times a day prostrates himself, 
and coldly and proudly bandies words with his Creator, with a 
perfect belief in a Future State. He feels no sense of his own 
sinfulness, or any need of a mediator, because, as far as he under- 
stands the Law of his Prophet, he has fulfilled it. He has abstained 
from liquor and swine’s flesh ; he has not violated the sanctity of 
his neighbour’s family ; he has repeated the prescribed prayers and 
kept the prescribed fasts ; he has cursed the infidels and idolaters, 
and is satisfied. In India he is on excellent terms with the Hindu 
idolater, and in Turkey on equally good terms with the Jews and 
the Christian idolaters, for he justly considers that the Worship of 
images and pictures in the Eoman and Greek Churches is, in tact, 
the eldwXoXarpeiaj which is forbidden by the Torah, and the Anjil, 
and the Horan; by Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet. It might be 
thought by sincere Christians, that such a bending or broken staff 
of faith and hope would fail him miseiably at the last moment of 
his life, but it is not so. He goes to his death with an assurance 
of Paradise, whether that death is peaceful or violent, for he is 
quite sure of his inheritance, having taken his Prophet at his word. 
Innumerable instances have occurred of this grand and dignified 
submission to fate. The disgraced Pasha accepts the bowstring 
without a murmur ; the mutinous soldier proudly looks his last 
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unquailing look, as he stands under the gallows ; the E^adi, detected 
by his Sovereign in the practice of the very vices, which he was 
commissioned to prevent in others, and condemned to death, made 
no paMiation, and asked for no mercy, but told the bystanders to 
throw open the shutters and tell him from what quarter of the 
Heaven the sun was rising, and bowing his head to the sabre, he 
said: ^^The Prophet has said that so long as the sun rises from 
“the East, so long God will have mercy on His creatures.” It is 
the same in ordinary private life. The writer of this notice one 
day missed in his audience- chamber a much-respected Mahometan 
Official, wise and gentle, well-informed and faithful. At evening 
bis son came, and reported the death of his father ; and described 
simply how, when he felt his end near (and it came suddenly), he 
asked to have a copy of the Koran placed in his hands, and then, 
covering his head with a sheet, he calmly awaited the coming of 
the angel of death, Azrail. Kow, if all Mahometans were of this 
type, their Conversion would be impossible. Under any circum- 
stances, the progress must be slow, and so it has proved. ‘Whole 
islands of degraded Kature-worshippers may be gathered in, while 
one Mahometan is being converted. The study of the Sacted 
Books of the Book-Eeligions of the World, which are now revealed 
to us, may convince us how serious the task is, that lies before us, 
but none the less is it our Duty to grapple with it. Poor weak 
men must sow the seed; it is the Lord alone that gives the increase. 
We accept His great Commission. We believe in His promise that 
accompanied it. 

Record^ 1885 . 
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* '"ISLAM liSr AFRICA/' (By Joseph Thomson.) 

Me. Joseph Thohsoh, the African traveller, wrote an Article in 
a Monthly Periodical, in 1886, on Mahometanism in Africa. The 
gist of it is, that to Islam is to be attributed the transformation of 
savage tribes into senii-civilized Rations, and that there is some- 
thing terribly wrong in our method of teaching Christianity in 
Africa. According to him a good Mahometan is better than a 
skin-deep Christian, and Mahometanism is good enough for the 
Regro brain to assimilate. He is so well known as a brave, gentle, 
and sympathetic leader of explorations into Equatorial Africa, 
although a very young man, that we regret, that he should have 
erected such a wide theory on such narrow premises, and expressed 
an opinion on one of the gravest subjects of Human interest with 
such little experience. About the evils of the Liquor-Traffic, and 
the importation into Africa of firearms, and gunpowder, which 
cling to the skiits of Christianity, we can express as deep a con- 
demnation as he does ; but we must remind him, that such things 
are no more essential parts of the Christian Eaith than Polygamy 
and Slavery are of the Mahometan Dogma. It is true, that the 
Mahometan doctrines of the Unity of the Godhead, the certainty of 
the Day of Judgment, the Equality of all men before God, and the 
great law of Duty, are Truths, which the Mahometan Religion 
presents to the Pagan world in their simplest form ; but these 
Truths were avowedly borrowed by Mahomet from the Bible. And 
on the other hand, if Mr, Thomson in his last journey up the 
Riger had fallen into the company of Bishop Samuel Growth er, 
Archdeacon Crowther, Archdeacon Johnson of Lukoja, or the Rev. 
James Johnson, Pastor of a Rative Church in Lagos, all pure 
Regroes, he would have learned from their lips, that Repentance, 
Faith, Justification by the merits of a Saviour, Sanctification by 
the Holy Spirit, leading to the birth of a "new man” and a 
consistent walk in life, are truths quite as blessed, quite as simple, 
quite as intelligible, to the meanest intellect, with the additional 
advantage of transforming the whole nature of the believer, as 
evidenced by the character and life of the four Regro clergymen, 
wffiose names we have quoted. 

Mr. Thomson dilates with all the zest of a new discoverer on 
the phenomena of Oriental life, so familiar to all, who have spent 
their lives in India : the call of the Muezzin to prayer from the 
minaret, and the stereotyped prostrations, repetitions, and ablutions 
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of the Faithful delight him: he even alludes 'with praise to the 
Mahometan Schools for teaching the Koran, and notices with 
satisfaction, that some students from the Eegion, which he visited, 
had found their way to that great Entrepot of Ignorance, the 
Mosque of El-Azhar at Cairo, which the writer of these lines has 
lately visited. He does not mention, that these calls to prayer, these 
prayers, and that Sacred Eook, are in a Language totally unin- 
telligible to the people, and even the leaders of the Congregation 
who intoned them, and that these Schools positively teach nothing 
worth knowing, because the teachers know nothing. This is no 
idle assertion, as the nature of the teaching in the Mahometan 
Schools of India amidst a proud, wealthy, and powerful population 
has been tested, and compared to them the Fulah States of Central 
Africa, visited by Mr. Thomson, are mere savages. The Yernacular 
of these tribes Hausa, Surhai, Fulah, are beautiful forms of speech ; 
but all prayer, praise, and instruction are restricted to Arabic, as 
totally unknown to the Hegro worshipper as Latin to the English 
Sunday- Scholar. "We need scarcely add, that the Christian prayer, 
praise, and instruction, are in the Vernacular known to the men, 
women, and children of the tribe, who are able to hear the story of 
the wonderful work of God, and the great Plan of Salvation, each 
in his own vulgar tongue, in a form and manner calculated to 
arouse the Conscience, or as they call it ‘‘ Heart-voice,’^ which has 
slumbered so long, and which under Mahometan teaching is never 
awakened, for it is not part of the Mahometan Conception to convince 
a man of Sin, and lead him to repentance. 

Mr. Thomson’s experience of men and countries is very limited. 
Had he visited India, Ceylon, China, and Japan, he wmuld have 
been aware, how little any Religion at all, even Christianity, has to 
do with Human Culture. The History of the Greek and Roman 
races, before the Christian era, taught to him at School, should 
have taught him this. The sight of the grand cities, the noble 
monuments, the mighty empires, built up by Idolaters, and main- 
tained in splendour for centuries, would have enlightened him, and 
he would have learned another lesson, that the great monotheistic 
Mahometan Dogma, palpably injured, relaxed, and even destroyed 
this Civilization, and that Christianity has often done the same. 
Had he conducted his fiist expeditions among the Kations of Oceania, 
who sit in the lowest steps of Human Culture, and then found his 
way to Eastern Cential Africa, South of the Equator, the great 
Rantii race, amidst whom he travelled so happily and successfully, 
he would have remarked the gradual rise and improvement 
in the strata of barbarous, miscalled savage, races, arising from 
causes independent of any supernatural Conceptions, which we 
call Religion.” When in his last expedition he penetrated into 
Western Central Africa, Horth of the Equator, he found himself 
unexpectedly in the midst of the gieat Hegro race in its finest 
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type and development, dwelling? in towns and villages, cultivating 
the soil, grouped into powerful States, able to protect themselves 
from the Slave-dealer, and the Liquor-Traffic, ruled over by Chiefs 
of a race supeiior to their own, the Fulah, with a veneer of 
Mahometan Culture and Dogma Mr. Thomson too hastily attributes 
this prosperity, and advancement, to Mahometanism If ever he 
had visited Eajputana, or South India, or China, or Japan, he would 
witness a much higher development of Culture without the possible 
insinuation of Mahometan influence. The JSTegro race is susceptible 
of the highest Culture, if it only has the chance of developing it. 
It had that chance in the Oriental phase in the Kingdoms of 
Sokoto and Gando, which Mr. Thomson visited It is still having 
it in the Occidental phase in Sierra Leone, Lagos, and other 
portions of the West Coast of Africa. It never had a chance in 
the Egyptian Sudan, although that unhappy Eegion had plenty of 
opportunities of acquiring Mahometan Dogma, and Egyptian Culture, 
from the Pasha and his rabble troops, from the Arab nomads of the 
great desert, grand specimens of humanity, from the Mahdi and his 
holy Dervishes, and that pink of Mahometan Chivalry, the Slave- 
dealer, who will pray five times a day, keep all the fasts, be a model 
Mahometan, and yet sack villages, ravish women, kill infants, and 
carrv helpless IS’egroes into captivity, and sell them as slaves. 

The Christian Eeligion properly taught has a power to reach and 
change the heart. The Mahometan Dogma rests on the surface, 
and shows itself by the mode of tying the tuiban, trimming the 
moustache or whisker, the ordinary salutations of Society, the 
particular things not to be eaten, the mode of killing animals for 
food, the Language and form of prayer, the modes of genuflexion,, 
and nothing more. He that is filthy is still filthy ; he that is 
licentious is still licentious ; he that is not held hack hy his own 
sense of Human pity from committing murder, or violent crime, 
will not he held back by the tenets of Islam. The heart is not 
changed, nor pretended to be changed. A pagan by becoming 
a Mahometan recedes fiom rather than approaches the possibility of 
being a Chustian. I freely recognize that the Dogma of Ma- 
hometanism has been in many countries a factor for the abolition of 
abominable customs, because, Mahometanism is the outcome of the 
Culture of mankind in a Civilized country in the Sixth century of 
the Chiistiau era, and operated upon races far behind the great 
Arian and Semitic Families, who were the advance-guard of 
Civilization. I freely admit that, when contrasted with the Con- 
ceptions of such backward races, it represents a great advance of 
the Eeligious Conception. The word “Islam” itself is a grand 
and beautiful idea. Put there I draw my line. In its hatred for 
idolatry the Mahometan Eeligion deserves our gratitude, and 
respect, as a protest against the lamentable errors of the ffillen 
Christian Churches of Western Asia, Northern Afiica^ the Greek, 
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and tlie Eoman. I can go no further, and but for the respect, which 
I bear for Mr. Thomson’s character, as a blameless leader of African 
expeditions, I should scarcely have troubled myself to reply to 
statements so palpably wrong. His Eirors must be imputed to the 
novelty of the phenomena presented to his notice, and to his im- 
perfect study of the people, as he was innocent of any Language 
but his own ; not to any perverse desire to dishonour the Religion, 
which he professes, or to give occasion to the enemy to blaspheme. 

Record j December 24, 1886, 


IX. 


ISLAM m INDIA. 

T HAD twenty-five years’ experience of the Mahometans of Northern 
India, being in their midst, employing them as my servants, public 
and private, transacting public business with them, and enjoyiog 
their society, as well as valuing their friendship. I have since 
travelled in Turkey, Trans- Caucasia, Syria, Egypt, Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco, observing the Mahometan population with 
a critical eye, and I am at a loss to know, why they have been 
described by some in such black colours. My acquaintance with 
the inhabitants of the entire littoral of the Mediterranean Sea 
enables me to state, that the lower classes of the South and North 
Coasts, as regards the Eeligious Conception, and Religious practice, 
are very much at a par: the one prostrates himself in a Mosque, 
and repeats unintelligible words to the great Creator in Arabic ; the 
other prostrates himself before a hideous picture of the Yirgin Mary, 
or a local Saint, and repeats unintelligible words in Latin or Greek. 
Their sobriety and chastity are very much at a par. The ignorance 
of the ordinary Oriental Christian, the Spaniard, Italian, and 
Greek, may be equalled, but scarcely surpassed, by the Mahometans 
of Egypt, Syria, and Algeria. 

At any rate, our duty is clear to carry the Gospel in the very 
best way, that opportunity offers, to every Nation under the sun, 
and to leave the result to God. It is a matter of Duty, not of 
Choice. Woe unto us if we preach not the Gospel 1 

Record j 1888. 



X. 


EELIQUES OF MAHOilET IN INDIA 

People are hardly aware, that in the Fort of Labor they can, when- 
ever they like, gaze pensively on the pmjdrnali of Mahomet, bow to 
a hair of the Prophet, and actually touch a tooth (a rotten one) of one 
of the companions of his Hegira. Such is the case. Under the 
lock and key of the Authorities are these, and many other treasures, 
such as a turban, and a pair of shoes of Mahomet, a walking-stick of 
one of his friends, a carpet on which he kneeled. The pious Ma- 
hometan looks and bows to these reliques with great devotion, and 
calls them Ziarut Sharif.” How did they gam an entrance into 
the fortress of Labor? Why are they so guaided by European 
soldiers ? Are they the palladium of the State ? Are they, like 
the tooth of Buddha in Ceylon, the heirloom of the Sovei eign ? 
Our late Viceroy, Lord Canning, certainly went to visit them, and 
therefoie their ezistence is known to the Head of the Government. 
We gather, that these reliques were brought to India by Tim our 
the Tartar ; they changed hands with each ruling Power, and at 
length were in the possession of the Mahometans of Earn Nagar 
on the Chenab. Eanjit Singh seized them : he, although a Hindu 
Sikh, pretended the greatest veneration for them, and refused one 
lakh of Eupees offered by the Nawab of Bahawalpur for one of 
the Shoes of the Prophet. He used to keep them in the Fort 
of Mokerian in the Hoshyarpiir District On one occasion the fort 
caught fire, but the flames could not touch the Ziarut Shaiif.” 
Maharaja Shir Singh brought them to Labor, and the rich and 
blessed inheritance passed to the British Government. 

As antiquities they are highly interesting. We doubt, if anyone 
can readily name an article made of wool, or textile fabric, of an 
age exceeding twelve hundred years. Setting aside their Eeligious 
character, they really are interesting intrinsically, and ought to be 
sent to England, or sold by auction. We imagine if the Nawah 
of Bahawalpur were to repeat the offer of a lakh of Eupees for 
one of Huzrat’s shoes, it would not he unfavourably entertained. 
Will the Mahometans of Labor take the whole lot, and lay down 
enough money to build a School, Hospital, and Town-Hall ? 

LaMr Chronicle^ i860. 



XI. 


^^ALCESTIS^^ AT BRADFIELD COLLEGE. 

The fourth and final representation of the play of Alcestis,’’ by 
Euiipides, took place on Saturday in the open theatre, fashioned 
after the Grecian model, within the precincts of Biadfield College. 
It was a most satisfactory performance; the parts of Alcestis and 
of Admetus were adequately represented, and the other dramatis 
personae^ as well as the Chorus of Elders, sufficiently discharged 
their duty. Those, who heard the Greek dirge of grief uttered by 
the boy Eumelus over the body of his dead mother, will not easily 
forget it. This is the third year, in which Greek Dramas have 
been represented in this open theatre, and Antigone, Agamemnon, 
and Alcestis, introduced in their Greek dress to English audiences, 
amounting to 800 at the least. Euripides has lately been presented 
by Dr. Yerrall, of Cambridge, in a new light, as a Rationalist: a new 
light, indeed, to the general reader, but not so to those, who have 
studied the progress of Religious thought in the five centuries pre- 
ceding the great Anno Domini. This play was presented to the 
Athenian public in 438 b c. Socrates, who was born in 469, was, 
no doubt, one of the listeners in the Theatre of Bacchus during its 
performance, and the plays of Euripides formed part of the literature 
of the Schools of Athens. The Olympian Gods were preparing to 
leave Greece under the pressure of Reason and advancing intelligence. 
Euripides was one of the agents in this intellectual transformation, 
this dissolvent of Polytheism. Dr. YerralPs theory is, that Alcestis 
did not die, and that there was no occasion for a resurrection, as 
under the excitement of her feelings, and the agony of parting 
with her husband, her children, and • her household, she fell 
into a state of unconsciousness, and appeared to be dead Pre- 
parations had already been made for her funeral, which really was 
conducted with most indecent haste, then and there, and her body 
was left in the family tomb. When Hercules started to have 
a wrestle with the angel of death, and bring her back, he found 
her in the tomb returned to consciousness, and he walked back with 
her to her dwelling-house, and restored her to her husband. All 
this story is worked out in the Drama in the space of two and a half 
hours, during the whole of which time some of the actors were on 
the stage. Ten or twelve hours may have been the period actually 
occupied. From the point of view of this theory, the position of 
Apollo, one of the Dii Majores, of the Angel of Death, who appears 
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m person, and of Hercules, the great deified hero, becomes strangely 
ridiculous, and no weapon is so supremely potent to sweep away 
old legends, the survivals of a different epoch of Culture, as ridicule 
and carefully worked-out inuendo. That Hercules should be de- 
sciibed as tailing upon the Angel of Death, while he was devouimg 
the funeieal offerings, binding him fast, and compelling him to give 
back Alcestis, body and soul, seems to exceed in absurdity any wild 
comedy- joke of Aristophanes. The end was not very far off, when 
such scenes could be enacted at a quasi-religious theatrical per- 
foimance. 

Fall Mall Ga%eUej 1885. 


XII. 


'aPHIGENIA m AULIS.’^ 

At page 601 of my Linguistic and Oriental Essays,’^ Series lY, 
I narrate the story of the Greek Drama by Euripides of Iphigeiiia 
in Tauns,” as it was acted by the Undergraduates of the IJniYersity 
of Cambridge in my presence in December, 1894. It so happens, 
that in June, 1897, ^ heen privileged to witness the acting of 
the Sister-Play, ‘‘Iphigenia in Aulis,’’ by a volunteer company 
of amateurs in one of the lecture-rooms of University College, 
London. The great distinction between the two peiforraanccs was, 
that at Cambridge, under the influence of the spirit of Micror'/vvc/a 
(which has been so painfully evidenced this year by the lower 
strata of the Undergraduates), the female parts were acted, and 
indeed acted well, by young men ; in London the parts of Iphigenia, 
and Clytemnestra, and the Chorus of Women, were excellently 
performed by women. There is really something grotesque in tlie 
statement in the local papers, that the same stately youth, who 
represented most nobly the goddess Athene at Tauris, appeared, 
after an interval of a few days, as Lydia Languish in the well- 
known Comedy, and the youth, who played Iphigenia with great 
feeling, appeared as Sir Peter Teazle. 

Xow at Cambridge in 1869 there was no lack of good Greek 
actresses in tlie reservoirs of Xewnham and Girton Colleges, as 
they had lately played the Ion of Euripides. 

The perfoimance at the University College took place on three 
separate days, and was most satisfactory. An acting version of the 
Drama, accompanied by a metrical translation, had been published, 
and rather more than one-third of the text had been omitted. Tlie 
difficulties of costume and pronunciation were rather avoided than 
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surmounted. The arrangement of the stage was elementary. I do 
not venture to enter on the subject of the Music adapted to the 
Strophes of the Chorus I had special personal delight in the 
performance, as my daughter, and granddaughter, both acted parts 
in this great Drama. The centre of interest lies first with Aga- 
memnon m the deep conflict of his feelings as a Euler of Men, and 
a Parent, secondly with his injured wife Clytemnestra, deceived, 
and bereaved of her child; and lastly and chiefly with that daughter, 
whose name these two plays of Euripides have rendered immortal : 
the leader of the Chorus played an interesting and moving part : 
the whole eflect was scholarly and delightful. There was no 
attempt to modernize : the audience is taken back, not to the time 
of Iphigenia, but to the fifth century before the Christian era, and 
is asked to feel and sympathize with the Athenian seated m 

the Theatre of Bacchus under the Parthenon at Athens, where, 
in the presence of Socrates, and Plato, and possibly Herodotus, and 
many statesmen and warriors known to fame, the great Drama was 
peilormed. 

So heartily do I sympathize with the movement of reproducing 
on the modern stage these ancient dramas, hitherto relegated to 
the Class Eoom and the Study, that I am constrained to make 
a few remarks on : 

1. The particular history of this Drama. 

2. The Religious environment, which surrounded the great 

Legend described in the Drama. 


I. We must recollect, that Euripides was a Rationalist, as shown 
in the Essay of Dr. Yerrall : he placed his actors on the stage 
in the guise of his own age : the music of his words, and the echo 
of his thoughts, were tuned to please the ears of an Athenian 
populace, about to enter on the Socratic Epoch. The Iphigenia in 
Tauris” was certainly of a date anterior to the ^Mphigeniain Auhs,’’ 
and yet the historical dates of the events described were more than 
ten years later. Moreover, this Drama was one of those brought 
forward by the younger Euripides after his father’s death, 406 n.c., 
and, being left incomplete by the great master, had to be arranged 
by others for stage-purposes. He was nearly 74 years of age, when 
he wrote his last line. The time of the actions described in the 
drama was that of the Troj’an War, at whatever period that may 
have been : the scene was Aulis in Boeotia, a port on the Straits of 
E unpus, where the Grecian fleet had been detained by contrary 
winds. 

There were lying priests at that time, as at every known Epoch 
of the foolish Human race, even up to the end of the Nineteenth 
century, who persuaded the ignorant soldiers, and the fanatical 
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chiefs, that a Human sacrifice was required to induce the goddess 
Artemis, one of the minor Grecian Deities, to send a favourable 
wind, and that that saciifice must be Iphigenia, the daughter of the 
Commander-in-chief, Agamemnon, King of Argos. The unhappy 
father was induced to write to his wife, Clytemnestra, a deceitful 
letter to persuade her to bring her daughter fiom Argos to Aulis 
under the pretence of her marriage with Achilles. Later on, m 
a fit of repentance, he despatched a letter by a faithful messenger to 
countermand this message, telling the messenger of the purport of 
his letter for fear of its being lost on the road. Menelaus inter- 
cepted the messenger, and took by force the letter from him, which 
led to an altercation with his brother Agamemnon, in the middle of 
which the ai rival of Clytemnestra, his daughter Iphigenia, and 
his little son Orestes, was announced. The despair of the father 
melts the heart of his cruel brother Menelaus, but too late, as the 
Grecian Army had determined on the sacrifice. The meeting of 
husband, and wife, and daughter takes place, and Agamemnon, fairly 
overcome, left the stage, presently Achilles enteis, and to his 
astonishment is hailed by Clytemnestra as her son-in-law : he 
courteously, but distinctly, denies the honour, and, while the two 
are unable to understand each other, the old retainer comes in, and 
discloses to them both, that the marriage is only a pretence, and 
that Iphigenia is to be sacrificed. Achilles shows real nobility of 
character, and promises to stand by the infuriated mother, who 
hurries behind the scene and informs her daughter of her fate. 
The unhappy father meets his wife and daughter on the stage, and 
a scene takes place which Professor Mahaffy desciibes as the finest 
passage in^ all Greek Tragedy. Clytemnestra attacks Aga- 
memnon in a bitter and powerful speech, which is meant to contrast 
strongly with that of Iphigenia, who simply pleads for life at the 
hands of her father, expresses her despair at the approach of 
death, and appeals to her infant- brother to join in her tears. 
The father bursts away, and we hear no more of him. Those, who 
know the subsequent miserable history of this family, cannot forget, 
that the wife Clytemnestra slew her husband Agamemnon after 
his return from Troy, and that her little son Orestes, grown to 
manhood, slew his own mother, and himself narrowly escaped death 
at the hands of his sister Iphigenia. So blind to the future are 
weak mortals: this, no doubt, was part of the great Tragedian’s 
power over the hearts of his audiences. 

To return to the immediate story. After Agamemnon’s flight 
scene with his warriors, and expresses his 
readiness to defend Iphigenia, who had been summoned to marry 
him, against her father, and against the Greek Army. The great 
warrior exhibited all the qualities of a true and brave gentleman. 

^ been wrought in the feelings of the young 

gm. The Sublime Duty of Self-Sacrifice for the welfare of others ; 
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that divine conception, Altruism, as opposed to Egoism, which the 
great Gautama Buddha had preached in India a century earlier to 
the date of this Drama, had been revealed to her inner conscious- 
ness : she announced, that her death was for the public weal, and 
that her clinging to life would only entail misery on her countrymen: 
she therefore devotes herself to the Deity, and resignedly braves 
the fate, from which she had lately shrunk in terror. She takes 
leave of her mother, and her little brother, and we lose sight of 
her in the procession of herself, and the Chorus, and her enthusiastic 
hymn, as she leaves them to be sacrificed, concludes the genuine 
part of the Drama, and the representation of it at the University 
College. 

ISTo doubt the favourite device of an or Messenger, to 

describe what took place off the stage, was intended by Euripides, 
but he did not live to complete the work : it has been added by 
another hand : there is reason to believe, that the audience was 
informed, that Aitemis had substituted a stag for the maiden, and 
taken her to be Priestess of her temple at Taut is in the Crimea. 
Whatever view is taken of this, it was but a poor consolation to the 
bereaved mother, who never saw her child again, and took her 
vengeance on her husband on his return home with an additional 
wife, Cassandra, ten years later. 

Let our attention be now turned to the Eeligious environment of 
the Epoch, in which this drama was composed. The very notion 
of Human Sacrifice had passed away from the conception and 
practice of the Greek Hation, just as from an English audience the 
notion of burning dissentients from the State-Eeligion in an auto 
da /«, or drowning a so-called witch, has passed away. Our thoughts 
go back to the Jewish legend of the proposed Sacrifice of Isaac by 
his father, and the substitution of a ram, and the slaughter of his 
daughter by Jephthah. Later on we read of Manasseh, King of 
Judah, passing his own son through the fire, and of the same form 
of sacrifice being practised by heathen chieftains. The great Latin 
Poet Lucretius, a few centuries later, holds up the conduct of 
Agamemnon to everlasting scorn, and writes his scathing line : 

Tantum Religio possit smdere malorwnP 

It is clear that m the time of Euripides, and about the same date 
as the return of the Hebrews from Babylon, the Greek Theogony 
was approaching its last gasp. Eunpides in his quiet way raises 
in the mind of his audience the question, what kind of Divinity 
can the chaste Artemis, or Diana, be, who can tolerate the frightful 
enormity of a father killing his own innocent and adult daughter, 
in order to conciliate the goddess to send a favourable wind for the 
fleet? Can a god persuade man to commit a cume? Is not 
Morality a sine gud non of any leal relation of the S^oul to God ? 
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Then in another -way Euripides seems to scoff at the Divine 
Power. In a previous Act occur the following lines, which 
Clytemnestra utters to Achilles ; 

The gods will sure one day 
“ Repay with blessings all your generous aid, 

“ If gods there are : if none, what use this toil ? ” 

It is notorious, that Achilles passed away in early life, and knew no 
piosperity : so the gods did not repay him, and the speaker clearly 
IS not sure whether any god existed at all, at any rate, her mateinal 
love received no reward. 

TTe find ourselves at the parting of the ways : the Graeco-Roman 
Conception of the Deity was breaking up under the influence of the 
intellectual progress of Mankind : the same process is now at woik 
in Biitish India. Old things pass away : they were, no doubt, 
good for theii time, otherwise they would not have been permitted 
to exist. On what did follow then in Europe, or what is to follow 
now in India, this is not the place to discuss. 

London^ June^ 1897. 



B. JUDAISM. 


XIII. 

THE DUTY OF THE CHRISTIAN TO THE JEW. 

The Commission of Evangelization given on Mount Olivet ends 
■with the words ^‘beginning at Jerusalem.’^ The Apostle to the 
Gentiles emphasizes this command: ‘^Salvation to eveiyone that 
believeth • to the Jew first”; and in the same Epistle*he utters 
certain words as from his heart : Hath then God cast away his 
people ? God forbid I ” The lot of the Gentiles therefore seems 
tied up with that of the Jews ; of them Christ came in the flesh, to 
them were committed the Oracles of God. They have been the 
subject of fond delusions, entertained by themselves, that they 
weie not only the chosen people of the great Euler of the World, 
but the only people, for whose welfare He cared, and for whom the 
Messiah was to come; and fond delusions have been entertained 
by pious Christian souls, that Palestine was one of the great king- 
doms of the ancient World, when in fact it would not make up two 
good-sized districts in the vast Empire of British India ; that 
Solomon and David were powerful Sovereigns, when in fact their 
position was only that of a petty Eaja, dependent on the gieat 
Empires on each side of them. There are in our midst at this 
moment many Jews so rich, that they could buy up Solomon in all 
his glory, and many Jews so learned, that the vaunted wisdom of 
Solomon is as nothing compared to theirs. A third delusion has 
been, that the actual material restoration of the Jews to the Holy 
Land was near at hand, forgetting that the existing number of 
the Jewish race, speaking some forty different Languages, dwelling 
in far-distant countries, adopting totally different customs, far 
exceeded that of the little Hation, which for a few centuries 
occupied Galilee, Samaria, and Judaea at the time of its zenith. 
A short time ago I stood upon Mount Gerizim, and saw at the 
same moment the Hills of Moab to the South, the snowy peak of 
Hermon to the Horth, the deep valley of the Jordan to the East, 
with the country beyond and the sparkling waters of the Mediter- 
ranean to the West ; the whole country was spread below me, the 
greater part being profitless waste and barren hills. The Jews 
have left nothing worth recording on the tablets of History in arts, 
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or arms, or literature ; while for the excavator and archaeologist 
and palaeographer, nothing but one inscription at Siloam has sur- 
vived the wreck of time, if indeed anything ever existed worthy of 
survival. But through the Jews has come, by a succession of copies 
of copies to the present generation, something worth more than the 
whole ancient World put together, the Hebrew Books of the Old 
Testament; and the earliest promulgatots of the new faith, and 
the writers of the hTew Testament, with the possible exception of 
Luke, came of the Hebrew stock ; we are indebted to the Hebrew 
race for that knowledge, which is our most precious inheritance 
from the Past, our hope of Salvation in the Puture. 

Herein lies our olhgation to God's chosen people- But there is 
another and more cogent leason, that the Chiistian Hations 
of Europe owe a long debt of reparation for the abominable 
cruelties of our forefathers. Has any race, even the poor Hegro, 
for the space of centuries, been used so shamefully in every part of 
Europe? and for what cause? The priests and the mob of the 
little town of Jerusalem, on a certain day long ago, put to death 
the Saviour of mankind in the fulfilment of prophecy ; on the Cross 
they were forgiven by the great Sufferer on the plea, that they 
knew not what they did ; but how were the residents of Judaea 
and Galilee, the great Eiaarropa of Egypt, Horth Africa, Babylonia, 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Borne, to blame for the sudden and foolish 
wickedness of a small portion of their countrymen ? 

But ^^if the fail of them be the riches of the world, and the 
diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles; how much more 
their fulness?" ‘‘How much more shall these, which be the 
natural branches, be grafted into their own olive-tiee ? ’’ It 
appears, as if the primeval purposes of God were not fulfilled, 
until His own people were gathered in to the new dispensation. 
Mr Simeon, some years ago, at a meeting of the London Jews 
Society, was very bold, and said that the Conversion of the Jews was 
the most important object in the World, much more than that of 
the eight hundred Millions of Gentiles ; that no scheme of Missions 
was complete unless a Mission to the Jews were placed in the fore- 
most rank. I myself did not always think so ; for half my Missionary 
life I thought lightly of this duty. “ They have Moses and the 
Piophets : let them hear them." Benevolence was then the leading 
motive-cause of my interest in non-Christian races; but in my 
second tour thiough the fields and villages of Palestine, after an 
interval of thirty years, my eyes were opened to a sense of oledience 
to the Lord^s Command^ and a feeling of Roly JDutij. In my long 
rides day by day from Jerusalem to Bethel, from Bethel to Shccliem, 
from Shechem to Hazaieth, from Hazaieth to Tiberias, I thought 
of God’s dealing with Israel for thirteen centuiies. He had led 
them on to victory, and divided the land among them ; He let them 
be chastened when they sinned, let them be oppressed and taken 
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captive, and yet still, after a time, He had turned and had pity on 
them. A thousand years in His sight are but as a day. Can 
we not feel for the Jews, as we should for a brother shut out of his 
inheritance? Has the Lord forgotten to be gracious? Is His 
mercy clean gone for ever? Is there no balm in Gilead, and no 
beauty in Jerusalem ? Shall we shut the door of repentance on 
the Jews, and not give them the opportunity of entering into 
the Kingdom, which we give to the whole World ? Shall we in our 
short-sightedness limit the illimitable mercy of the Lord ? We 
think ourselves fully rewarded for waste of lives and treasure, if 
we gather into the fold one African tribe, one island of the Southern 
Seas, simply on the ground of our common humanity. Shall we 
not do our best, our very best, for the lost sheep of the House 
of Israel on the common ground of the divinity of our Keligion, and 
in obedience to the parting Command of the Eisen Saviour ? We 
do not expect any liteial fulfilment of the high-flown poetic 
expressions of the Prophets, who, in the fulness of their spiritual 
vision, and their total ignorance of Geography and History, made 
use of expressions, which have led fond enthusiasts to dream of 
a literal fulfilment; and as none has come in the long process 
of centuries, enthusiasm for Israel has waxed cold, and under the 
vague ideas of a Millennium, the practical duty of carrying to them 
the Gospel-Message has been pushed aside. 

In many churches during the whole year the thoughts of 
Christian congregations are never drawn to the Jews, or, if 
a sermon be preached, *it is in a general kind of way, as for 
a tribe in Africa or South America. On the other hand, a mighty 
change is taking place among the Hebrews : a portion cleave only 
to a mere meaningless ritual ; another portion is on the down-grade 
to mere Theism, forgetful of the Great Hope, unmindful of the 
Precious Promises. A large portion cares not for any form of 
Beligion at all, but is entirely occupied with the things of this 
World. They ask, reproachfully, why the great Brahminical 
Beligion, which came into existence long before the time of Moses, 
still holds its own, with temples, priests, and ritual, over hundreds 
of millions, while the Holy Hebrew Nation has ceased to be a 
geographical expression. Though even to this day to the Hebrew, 
when Moses is read, the veil is on his heart, the Gentile cannot 
urge, that there is any veil over }ii8 heart , he knows Duty, if he 
can only And grace to do it. Our Lord’s words are clear : Go 
rather to the lost sheep of the House of Israel.” The same divine 
voice which uttered, Ask of me and I will give you the heathen 
for your inheritance,” spake also by the Prophet : “I will be the 
‘‘ God of all the families of Israel, and they shall be my people. 
“ Yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting love ; therefore with 
“ loving-kindness have I drawn thee.” It is not a question of the 
territorial occupation of Jerusalem, but of the spiritual Conversion 
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of the Jews, wherever they may he. And it is well written in the 
Book of Maccabees : ‘‘ God did not choose the people for the place’s 
sake, but he chose the place for the people’s sake.” There is no 
one place as the centre of the Eeligion of Chiist, which belongs to 
the whole World. 

The Temple is indeed gone, hut we read in the Eevelation, that 
in the IN^ew Jerusalem no temple was seen, for the Loid God 
Almighty and the Lamb were the Temple of it. The piiesthood is 
indeed interrupted, and the tribal divisions are forgotten, but there 
is a High Priest, and the people are called by His name. Touched 
with contrition for the cruelty of our forefathers, who made the 
name of Christian odious to the poor suffering Hebrew, each 
follower of Christ should strive in love to show the way to the 
jS'ew Jerusalem; he should feel, that the bliss of Heaven would be 
to him incomplete if, up to the time of his departure, through Jus 
sladcness in obedience to the Divine Yoice, the great Scheme of 
Salvation, which commenced in the Wilderness, and is still 
slowly but surely working out, has not been completed; if his 
elder brother, the Hebrew, his schoolmaster to lead him to Christ, 
IS absent on the day, when the Lord makes up His jewels. 

Religious Review of Reviews, 1892. 


XIY. 

SPEECH IM EXETEE HALL, LOXDOX. 

Annual Meeting oe London Jews Society, 1885. 

Sir John Xennawat and my dear Pnends, I consider it a great honour 
to be allowed to second this Eesolution. It has come unexpectedly 
upon me, as I am a stranger to this Society, and I take shame to 
myself for having been so, but I* must explain how it has arisen. 
Por forty years I have taken an interest in Missionary operations, 
and love Missionaries of all denominations I learned my lesson in 
principle from that great man Daniel Wilson, the Bishop of Calcutta, 
and I learned it in practice from my master, Lord Lawrence. But 
my attention has naturally been called to my own people, among 
whom I lived for twenty-five years, the Hindu ; and when on my 
return to England, I found that many cared for the Indian, and 
none for the African, my heart went out to the African. Seeing 
how narrow our Missionary resources were, and how much work 
had to be done, it seemed to me, that I should devote all my 
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powers to tlie Heathen, and I then deliberately proposed to my own 
Society, the Church Missionary Society, to pause awhile as regards 
the mission to the Mahometans, and to gather in the rich haiwest 
of the savage and uncivilized Nations, who were stretching out 
their hands to God If I were opposed to the Missions to the 
Mahometans with their false Prophet and their Human, though 
magnificent, Koran, how much more was I opposed to wasting time 
on the Jews with their true Prophet and divine Book ? This was, 
therefore, the principle, on which I acted, and when we had a 
conference at Mildmay, and I was asked to take part in it, and 
admit this Society, I opposed it, because I said, Tbe Lord has 
given us the Heathen for an inheritance; the Jews have Moses 
and the prophets, let them hear them.” But my mind has changed 
since then. Eeflection and experience have taught me to think 
difiercntly, and I will tell you the reason in detail, as perhaps 
many people’s minds may run in the same line. The first three 
reasons are common to us all. The first reason is, that Christ died 
for all without any reserve. Secondly, the Commission, that we 
have for Missions, includes every Nation in the World, commencing 
at Jerusalem. It does not exclude the Jews. And, thirdly, the 
example of the first Missionary, the apostle Paul. But there 
were three reasons peculiar to myself which have led me up to this 
conviction, and I will tell you them. Six years ago. Dr. Delitz 
published his wonderful translation of the New Testament in 
the Hebrew, and in that short period it has passed through six 
editions, and another translation is now being prepared by another 
great scholar to bo published, and there is a third translation for 
the use of your own Society. Those Books are bought, and they 
are bought to be read. They are not Books likely to be attractive 
to the general public, but if they are read they must do their work, 
as the Jews only will read the Book. That was my first reason. 
The second reason has arisen from the state of the Jewish people 
in Eastern Europe and Central Asia. In Western Europe we know 
them as an accomplished people, richer than ourselves, and first in 
talent and art and science everywhere. But if you could but see 
the Jew in Eastern Europe or Central Asia, you would see at once 
what a difierent kind of person he appears from what he is in 
Eastern Europe and in Central Asia. I was once travelling with 
some Israelites, as they call themselves, from Paris, and when we 
got among the Jews in Bussia, they looked with pain upon their 
fellow-Eeligionists. In Odessa and South Eussia it is the same, 
and although one’s blood boils when one thinks of the persecution 
in Eussia and Germany of the Jews, one cannot be surprised, when 
one finds Englishmen living in Odessa, and even members of the 
Bible Society, Joining against them. There I saw the lowest of 
the low. Thence I crossed over the Black Sea to Tifiis, in Southern 
Eussia, and I said to a friend, How about the Jews here ? ” The 
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answer was, There are no Jews here ” ; and I was about to ask 
another question, when my friend said: ^‘You need not ask any 
moz'e questions about the Jews, for the Armenians do all the bad 
and degrading work here. We have no occasion for the Jews.” 
You see, therefore, how much there is to be done, and that it is the 
Jew that requires the Gospel. Another reason has been suggested 
by my late tour in Palestine. It is my privilege and joy to have 
been twice round the Holy Land in the course of the third of a 
century. In my long rides through Palestine from place to place 
two considerations rose upon my mind. The first was, how small 
this country of Palestine is. Prom the top of Mount Genzim you 
can see the whole of the land : Mount Hermon in the North, the 
mountains of Moab in the South, the hills of Gilead in the East, and 
the Mediterranean in the West : it all lies before you, and it is 
a poor and miserable land. Looking at it from the point of view 
of an Indian administrator, who knows what countries arc, I should 
give away such a Province to the Eussians without compunction by 
treaty or arbitration, or to the Amir of Afghanistan, or to the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, in exchange for a camel. It is not worth 
retaining for commerce or agriculture. And the Hebrews them- 
selves ? What IS their History apart from their divine connection ? 
They had neither the valour nor the greatness of the Eomans, nor the 
wisdom of the Greeks. They have left no monuments behind them 
like the Egyptians and Assyrians, and greatness finds no place in 
Israel. Why, then, do we love the Holy Land ? Why do we go 
on a pilgrimage to it, and why does the name of the Jews stir 
in our hearts a lively feeling towards them? Eecause to them 
were confided the Oracles of God, and because of the line of the 
Jews came the Saviour of mankind. This was the first consider- 
ation. The second was still more solemn. I read in the Pentateuch, 
and Joshua and Judges, how God guided the steps of Israel, 
led them on to victory, and divided the land among them, as it 
were, under His special superintendence. He let them be chastised 
when they sinned, and let them be oppressed and taken captive, 
and yet still after a time He turned and had pity upon them. A 
thousand years in His sight are hut as one day.” Can we not feel 
for the J ews ? Has the Lord ceased to be gracious ? Is His mercy 
clean gone for ever? Will He never turn back to His people 
again ? Is there still no balm in Gilead, and no beauty in Jerusalem ? 
Shall we shut the door of repentance on the Jews, and not give 
them the opportunity of entering in, which we give to all the 
Nations of the World? Shall we in our short-sightedness limit the 
illimitable mercy of the Lord ? It is our duty, therefore, to bring 
the Gospel to these people, to call them in, and not to say that 
they will never believe, because they hitherto have not believed. 
We compass the earth and sea in our Missionary enterprise, we 
utilize all the arts and sciences in carrying out our Missions , we 
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send noble men and women to live in inliospitable climates and 
die there ; and we at home in England devote our time and talents 
and substance in carrying out this Missionary enterprise ; and we 
think ourselves fully rewarded, if we gather into Christ’s fold one 
African tribe, or one island in the Southern Sea, simply on the 
ground of the common Hiimanitv of our nature. Shall we not do 
something for the lost sheep of the house of Israel on the ground 
of the common Divinity of our Eeligion ? These are the sentiments, 
which have brought me to the conviction that, not neglecting the 
Heathen, it is our duty as Christian men to do something for the 
Jews. Therefore I honour and speak up for this Society, upon 
the principle which I have now described. M^hilst on a visit to 
Jerusalem thirty -three years ago, I found good Dr. Macgowan 
and Mr. Hicolayson, and Bishop Gobat, and his dear wife, and 
Mr. Eeichardt. The four first now sleep in the graveyard of 
Jerusalem; their work is done. On the last visit I found Mr. Kelk 
and Mr. Eriedlander. I visited them in their homes, and saw their 
work, and their schools, I saw Dr. Chaplin, the centre of usefulness 
in his hospital. I visited Miss Barlee in her house in Jerusalem ; 
a very difieient house to that which she occupied m London. Still, 
she has good work before her, and she is one, who will do that 
good work. Your Mission, Eriends, is fioun.shing at Jerusalem. 
I also saw your work at Damascus, under Mr. Sherman. Three 
years ago, I visited your Mission at Tunis. Mr. Eeichardt had not 
arrived when I was there, but I found the schoolmaster, Mr. 
Perpetua, in his school. A good work is being practically and 
systematically carried on, hut more money is required. Exertions 
must be made to extend its operations, and m seconding this Eeso- 
lution I heartily commend it to your support and your sympathy. 

The Record, 1886. 


XV. 

THE EEMXANT OF ISRAEL: HOW IS IT TO 
BE BROUGHT TO CHRIST? 

This is the great problem of the Epoch, and the solution seems far 
ofi. The two great impediments are (i) the abominable treatment, 
which the Hebrew race received at the hands of all Christian 
Rations down to the end of the last century, and in Eussia up 
to the present moment; (2) the extraordinary hallucinations of 
the Hebrews as to their importance in the centuries preceding the 
Christian era As a statistical and historical fact they never rose 
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even in their best clays above the position of a petty kingdom, snch 
as that of Nep^ or Burma, entirely dependent on the great 
Monarchies on each side of them Even Jewish Christians cannot 
divest themselves of the idea, that they weie of much greater 
importance in the Histoiy of the world than G-reeks, Latins, Pei sians, 
Indians, and Chinese Mi^^sionary operations are very difficult and 
veiy unsuccessful. Sometimes a Parochial system is recommended 
and considered a sine qua non, sometimes a separate agency, but in 
both cases admission to some recognized existing Church in Great 
Britain is deemed indispensable. 

It may fairly be argued why they should not have a sepaiate 
Church of their own. Messrs. Baron and Schonberger now desire 
to found a Hebrew-Christian Association, not m antagonism to, but 
outside, all Gentile Churches. They have a building in 'White- 
chapel, and invite the Hebrews to visit them, and join in discussion 
on the merits of the Hebrew and Christian Ecligions, based on the 
Old Testament admitted by both. They have been at woik for 
a few years, and publish a quarterly Periodical called the Scatteied 
Hation,” which explains their intentions. It is notorious, that a 
Hebrew, named Eabbinowitch, started something of the same kind 
in South Eussia, and another Hebrew, named Lichtestein, is on the 
same task in Hungaiyat Buda-Pest. Their idea seems to be to get 
rid of the Talmud, and accept Jesus as the Messiah, and the New 
Testament, but to have nothing to do with any Gentile Church. 
Of course those, who fondly believe that Episcopacy is a Divine 
Institution, and that the European Churches, in spite of all the 
accumulations of mediaeval bad customs, are the only models of 
a Church to the Jewish, Mahometan, and Pagan World, will pro- 
test. Let them do so. The Kingdom of Heaven is not bound by 
Human Institutions. 

The real difficulty is in another quarter. The Hebrew com- 
munity has long ceased to be a Nation : it has neither country, nor 
Language, nor social customs, in common. The Hebrew Language 
died at Babylon moi-e than 2,000 years ago, and the race was never 
united again, for many remained at Babylon, and later on took 
place the great Diaspord among the Gentiles. It is a mere myth 
to suppose, that the Hebrew race speak the old Language, called 
Hebrew, from their cradles : it is to them the Language of their 
Sacied Books, their Liturgy, and their Eitual. In addition to the 
Language of the country, in which they sojourn, they make use of 
degraded Jargons. They are reckoned at seven, or according to 
others twelve. Millions, but scattered over an enormous area, chiefly 
dwelling in towns, although of late some portions have taken to 
agriculture : they are split up into numerous sects, and differ 
greatly from each other, ranging from a semi-Pagan Eituali^t, 
worshipping in an unknown tongue, and longing to get back to 
the sacrifice of animals, to a Unitarian of the simplest, most refined, 
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and holiest type, placing Jehovah before their eyes as the one 
object of their Love and of their Desire. ISTo attempt is made by 
any one of them to spread this knowledge to the Gentiles. Their’ s 
IS an absolutely stagnant Religious Conception, an anachronism, an 
effete survival. As to the idea of restitution of a population of 
eight Millions to a Province, which could not support them, it 
is a mere dream out of the sphere of practical politics. 

The Rock ^ 1896. 


XVI. 

JUDAISM AMD SACERDOTALISM. 

Iir the Jewish Quarterly Review for January, 1893, ^ periodical of 
great importance, appears a remarkable article by a Mr. Simon, on 
the Authority of Dogma in Judaism. The Jewish Synagogues are 
constituted under a certain Act of Parliament, 1870, and the Chief 
Rabbi of the United Congregations of the British Empire lately 
inhibited a Jewish Minister for the two reasons : 

(1) He refused to offer prayer for the restitution of the 

sacrificial rite. 

(2) His published utterances contain matter deemed to be at 

variance with traditional Judaism. 

Mr. Simon’s strictures apply to the first reason : he remarks, 
that belief in the restoration of sacrifices has never been held 
in the present generation as an essential Article of the Jewish 
Creed. It has no place in the Thirteen Articles in the orthodox 
Prayer-Book. 

The rite of Sacrifice is one, which is characteristic of an age, 
which has passed away, and which cannot be lived over again. 
The ancient rite of shedding the blood of beasts was shared with 
all the heathen world, and was nothing but a means to an end, 
and essentially of a temporary character. The Human mind must 
advance in the course of centuries, and is incapable of reverting in 
the long order of progress : if it be argued, that a peculiar Law or 
system is stationary, such as sacrifices and mutilation of the Human 
body, as a quasi- service of God, the reply is that Human character 
and Human ideas of right and wrong, quod decet a%d non decet^'^^ 
are not stationary, nor is it possible to arrest the growth, and change, 
and extinction of an ideal in the long march of countless genera- 
tions. Possibly, Paul the Apostle may have hesitated before he 

3 ^ 
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abolished saerihce and circumcision, but the feeling of his Gentile 
converts compelled him to advance . a social and Eeligious practice 
cannot re-establish itself after being obsolete for nearly two 
thousand years. 

Prayer has taken the place of saciifice Even if it wore 
possible', that the fond fancy of some that the Hebrew race, the 
descendants of Abraham, the two tribes of Judah and the ten 
tubes of Israel, were restoied to Canaan, and the number is twelve 
in the Eevelation, it is not conceivable, that their return would 
take place without the aid of Science, and the oidmary featuies of 
modern social environment. There might be again erected a 
gorgeous Temple, but it would be illuminated by electric light. 
Eailways, Telegraphs, and Printing-Presses, would accompany the 
returning children of Abraham: there would be libraries, schools, 
Synagogues, and social culture, dinner-parties, and dances, but 
there would be no butcher’s work of killing calves and goats. 

Mr. Simon remarks, that the same line of argument applies 
equally to Sacerdotalism in the Christian Church. Eeligion can 
never mean Stagnation, but Development. The attempt to limit 
the progress of modern Eeligious thought by the dicta of Fathers m 
North Africa in the third and fourth centuries is futile : to choke it 
by the practices of the Middle Ages, seems analogous to offering 
prayers for the restitution of sacrifice. 

Reco)cl^ 1893 . 


XYII. 


THE NEW JUDAISM. 

In the pages of the Jewish Quarterly Revieio for January, 1897, 
a remarkable paper by Mr. Oswald John Simon, a well-known 
Hebrew. The question before us is put in few words. Slowly 
and surely the conviction has grown upon me, that here in Eng- 
land, and in our own generation, it is possible and reasonable to 
make some beginning in the active propagation of the Faith of 
Israel beyond the confines of the Jewish race.” Mr. Simon had 
already ventilated the subject of the Mission of Judaism in the 
October number of the Fortmghtly Review, The Editors of the 
Jewish Quarterly Review collected the opinions of various persons 
upon this suggestion, and invited Mr. Simon to preface these 
opinions with a brief summary of the motive, and proposed 
practice. 
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His considerations are that: 

( 1 ) The apprehension of the Deity and of Haman responsibility^ 
IS such as is appropriate and adaptable to Grentiles, as well as 
the Jews, because they are eventually of Human, and therefore 
universal, character.’^ 

(2) It is clear, that numbers of educated English are in need, 
and in quest, of a Heligion, which is at once Monotheistic and 
histoiical ” 

We thankfully note the fact, that the narrow-minded Hebrews 
at length, 1900 a.d., admit, that the World was not entirely made 
for their sole benefit We admit with deep sorrow, that owing to 
the Pagan and Jewish tendencies of the High Church Eitualist, 
and the Sens itionalism of a section of the Evangelicals, the doctrines 
of Jesus of Hazareth are disappearing from our mid^st : they have 
taken away the Lord, and we know not where they have placed him : 
the late Mr. Spurgeon admitted that IJnitarianism has steadily 
grown, and something more deadly, Theism, and the doctrines of 
Chiistianity, as formulated by the great Councils, must soon be 
placed on the anvil to be reconsidered. 

It IS proposed, that individual Jews, whose attachment to the 
Synagogue is beyond suspicion, should hold services in the English 
Language on Sundays, and deliver discourses, that should present 
to the outer World the ancient Eaith of Israel. Mr. Simon thinks, 
that it would be a distinct gain to Civilization, and to the develop- 
ment of the Eeligious idea,” that there should be betwixt Jew 
and Gentile a chanyiel of direct Religious fellowship^ for- Christians 
have been hitherto unfamiliar with the Spiritual life of Judaism. 
Ho Hebrew rite, or custom, should be introduced : it is to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that the desire is to fill a gap in the Eeligious 
World, and not to assail any Heligious organization, whether 
Unitarian or Trinitarian : the object of the movement is, to create 
a definite alliance between the Theism of the Jew and the Theism 
of the Gentile. These are the views of Oswald John Simon : Jesus 
of Hazareth has no place in such a Drama. 

T. Dr. Adler, the Chief Eabbi, m his opinion, disputes the fact, 
that through all the ages since Abraham the Hebrew Eeligious Con- 
ception has never been outwardly, or inwardly, Missionary : there 
has been, indeed, a willingness to receive proselytes, who came 
prompted by sincere conviction, but that reception was accompanied 
by personal amputation of a part of the Human body, more 
degrading than the cutting of the tail and ear of a brute beast, 
by old-world obsolete Eitualism, and by the lower position assigned 
to those, who were not ot the seed of Abraham after the flesh: 
whether many Hebrews are of the seed of Abraham is doubtful. 
Dr. Adler thinks, that Mr. Simon’s scheme would be surrounded by 
grave perils : he thinks, that there is quite enough woik to be done 
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to keep the luxurious and wealthy Jews from apostacy, the poor 
and dejected Jews fiom Paganism, and the younger generation from 
Ignorance of the principles and practice of Judaism. 

II. Miss Sylvie d’Avigdor remarks, that this proposition is the 
result of Education, Toleration, and fiee intercom se of the Hebiew 
vith the Gentile: it is folly to enforce obsolete Law. a wider 
Judaism would keep Hebrews in the field, and bring back wandeieiN, 
and with them Gentile Proselytes, all believing in the love of one 
God, love of Justice, Meicy, and Truth. 

Ill The Eev. J. Estlin Carpenter admits, that the object is 
desirable, but doubts whether Judaism can supply the want, and 
admits ignorance of the (so-called by Mi . Simon) Spiritual life of 
Judaism. 

lY Mrs. Julia Cohen doubts, and thinks, that the true Mission 
of Judaism ought to be to preach to the Hebrews themselves, "who 
never think of their ramn d'^Hre (why they exist) in this "World. 

Y. Mr. Frederick Conybeare thinks, that the Christians rather 
than the Hebrews require Missions to convert them, for Christianity, 
save among Protestants, is indistinguishable from old Idolatry: but 
he hopes, that Mr, Simon’s dream may some day be realized. 

YI. The late Professor James Drummond remaiks that, if the in- 
tention be to dwell on the great Iloral and Eehgwus principles of 
that Monotheism, which Hebrews and Christians have received from 
a 1 emote Past, we may hope that the power of an actual Faith, 
speaking to the World with a voice long silent, will find many 
a waiting heart, and bring it back to the reality of God. 

YII. Mr Abrahams (Editor of Jewish Quarterly Rmeiv) heartily 
concurs with Mr. Simon as to the (i ) importance, (2) practability, of 
a Jewish Mission at present moment. It is not sufficient to live 
a good life, but we must preach a good life : there must be Jewish 
precept as well as Jewish practice. He, however, begs Mr. Simon 
to proceed tentatively, as according to him (Mr. Abrahams) the 
Hebrews have not as yet formulated any Eeligion of the Future, 
and rely too much on the results of old outworn introspection : that 
as a fact, if the Eeligious consciousness of all honest men were 
analyzed, it wmuld be found to contain almost identical elements. 
Of course, he being a Hebrew thinks the resultant principles of all 
these common elements could be more easily and finally expressed in 
terms of a purified Judaism, than in terms of any other purified 
Eeligion. He admits, that it will be seen that God’s Spirit inspired 
men in all ages, but most of all the Hebrew Prophets (his ‘‘doxy ”), 
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and is still strong to save. He thinks that the Judaism, which- 
Mr. Simon desires to preach, will be found to fulfil the need of 
many, who are at the piesent time dissatisfied with current forms 
of lieligion. 


YIII. Mr Claude Montefiore follows: if it be assumed, that Uni- 
tarianism is too Christian, and Theism too polemical and of too 
uncertain an existence, a Universalist Branch of Judaism would be 
constant, permanent, and vital. A Mission of this kind would do 
honour to Judaism, and good Judaism would become a living power: 
at present, when Hebrews talk of their Mission and duty to Mankind, 
it is, as if a man boasted of a fine jewel, and wrapped it up, so that 
no one could see it. Still, he doubts of any realization now^ 
because the men for the work do not exist, nor is it clear what 
the attitude of the new Judaism is to several impoitant questions : 


Higher Cnticism. 


(1) Towaidsthe Pentateuch and the Law 

(2) Towards the Miiacles of the Old Test 

(3) To the personality and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. 

(4) Towards the New Testament as a whole. 


Mr Simon seems not to have thought out these all-impoitant 
questions, nor has Literal Judaism made up its mind, hut they 
must he answered before the new departure is made, as upon the 
character of the answer depends the success of the movement. 
More Knowledge, and more clearness of attitude, are reqinrt d. 


IX The Eev S Friedeburg thinks, that the proposal is only the 
logical outcome of Hebrew convictions, hut it is not as yet possible. 
There are practical objections * ( i ) Half-hearted Hebrews would take 
refuge in this new Association. (2) We should commit the same 
erior as the Chiistian Missionary Societies to the Jews, who waste 
their money on the Jews Missions, instead of attending to the wants 
of poor degraded Christians: so the Hebrews lequiie all the at- 
tention pos>ible (3) The movement might awaken ill-will towards 
the Hehiews among Christians, and rouse intolciance the time for 
the movement is not yet 

X. Colonel Albert Goldsmid asserts, that at one time Jewish 
proselytes were numerous : the long probation of suffering of the 
Hehiew race stopped it* Jewish and Pagan conceptions of Divinity 
have long stnven against each other to get the npper hand in 
Christianity. An intellectual revolt against doctrinal Christianity 
has aiisen, and the time has come to open the gates to all, vho desire 
to be proselytes; but active Missionary woik is to he deprecated. 
The c|uestion is, Is the time npc for Mr. Simon’s scheme is the 
man forthcoming ? 
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XI. The Bev. Morris Joseph has warm approval for the aeaeral 
idea: he repeats objections, which have been already made, and 
ai gues against them. 

XII. Mr. H. S. Lewis approves the principle of the measure, 
and asserts, that the Biophets regarded Judaism as a Missionaiy 
Beligion ; but the particular scheme of Mr. Simon is open to 
criticism. He declares, that sooner or later we shall have to 
determine what elements of Judaism, doctrinal, ethical, and ceie- 
monial, are alone essential for us and others, and then press for their 
acceptance by the Gentile World. Eeasoning will not accomplish 
this ; Time will do the task for us : the survival will be of the fittest. 
Ceremonial iites which have outlived their time, must die. 

XIII. Lady (Katie) Magnus considers Mr. Simon’s ideals mis- 
taken, and impossible. 

XIV. Professor Marks is opposed to a Propaganda like the 
London Jews Society. 

XV. Dr. James Martineau remarks that, if Judaism as piescnted 
in the records of its oiigin, its Code, and History till the Temple 
fell, were identical with the Judaism of Mcssis. Simon and Montefiore, 
he would concede to them a Mission with fervent hope ; but they 
have emerged into a Beligion of Spiritual insight, and moial ex- 
perience, quite beyond the range of the Law, or the Prophets. 
Conscience must be appealed to rather than the outward dictation 
of Law to reach the springs of Holy Truth and loving self- 
surrender. 

XYI. The Bev. L, Sumner does not think, that all the World will 
ever become Jews in actual name * the fundamental Truths of 
Judaism may prevail, but we shall but do our duty by fulfilling 
our immediate obligations. 

XVII. The Bev S. Singer considers it to be a very grave matter 
indeed. It is necessary to state distinctly, that Judaism, while it 
contains some of the elements of Unitarianism, contains much 
besides and beyond. Mr Simon is compelled to ignore this in his 
desire to commend the inner s^intual life of his Beligion to Gentiles. 
In order to infu«e Judaism he dilutes it. It is doubtful, whether 
any Gentiles will be attracted by an ethciealized Judaism, dena- 
tionalized festivals, Sun day- services, Jewish liturgies modified to 
suit Gentiles, and the suppression of every characteristic Jewish 
rite and custom. 

We are to make a theological revolution in rosewater : wc are to 
convince Gentiles, that the Jewish Beligion is heller, without 
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letting them know, that the Grentile Eeligion is worse. How is 
Monotheism in the Jewish service to be reconciled with the Christian 
Trinity? If Judaism is to he preached to the World, let it be 
preached openly and fully. 

Then comes the question : is a Universal Eeligion at the present 
state of Human Thought desirable in itself? And am I morally 
constrained to make the Eeligion, m which I believe, the basis of 
a Universal Eeligion ? Is it not rather the case, that especially in 
matters touching Spiritual Life, men are so constituted as to be 
unable to see things always eye to eye, and that difference of 
Eeligious Conceptions are of God’s own implanting. Has not 
Nationality also something to do with it ? We let Nations develop 
on their respective lines m peace : why not do the same with regard 
to Eeligion ? Does the gain, produced by the Missionary Spirit, 
outweigh the attendant loss of charity? 

Our Mission is to convert nominal into real Jews, to preserve for 
Judaism every son and daughter of the Eaith : to give to the Woild 
from time to time, clear, sound, and enlightened exhibitions of the 
gieat principles of our Faith : to respect and live at peace with all 
sincere followers of other Eeligions, to unite with all in works of 
Humanity, to bear our testimony to the Fatherhood of God, and 
Brotherhood of Man, in spite of the endless differences in the intel- 
lectual and spiritual features of the Human race : “ Many folds, one 
flock.” 

XYIII. Miss Anna Swanwick expresses herself as follows : The 
exposition of the fundamental Truths of Judaism may be a valuable 
contribution to the Eeligious influences of the Epoch Certain 
great principles harmonize with the convictions of Unitarians, viz., 
Monotheism, Trust in God, Eealization of the Invisible, Immanence 
of God m the Human Soul, without Mediation : but the two 
movements should be kept distinct. 


XIX. The Eev. Charles Yoysey remarks, that he discussed this 
same subject a quarter of a century ago with the late Dr. Benisch. 
He is in favour of the Synagogues being open for further Worship on 
Sundays ; both liturgy and service must be in English ; and the 
Ministers must be Hebrew members of the Synagogue. The ad- 
vantages would be, to teach the paramount obligation to know, 
trust, and love God, and those Spiritual Conceptions of God, which 
are the special inheritance of the Hebrew, but which are not held 
in purity by Christians. This teaching would attract men, who 
have become alienated from Christian Creeds : it will be a blessing 
to the Hebrews themselves, who have hitherto lost sight of the 
Divine purposes, for which they have been marvellously preserved : 
it will rouse worldly Hebrews to the fact of the intense value of 
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their Eeligion. They must preach the God of Israel and of the 
Universe, and not make the common mistake of raising a moital 
fallible man into an object of unique admiration, they must 
not preach more about Jesus of I^azaieth than about God. 

XX Mr. Lucien Wolf sees nothing to attract him in Mr. Simon’s 
proposal, nor is it practical: it does not propose to make Jews, hut 
unattached proselytes. Xeo-Judaism must either be propagated in 
its entirety, or not at all : it would, like Unitarianism and Theism, 
lack the inspiration of a great histone sanction : it would waste 
energy, which is wanted at home. 

XXI. Mr. Zangwill is the last on the list. He is of opinion, 
that the corrosive action of modem ciiticisra has iiretiievably 
sapped the ancient conception of Jesus of Xazareth, hut he does 
not approve of Mr. Simon’s scheme or arguments. The Mission of 
Judaism, according to him, must be on specifically Jewish lines, or 
none at all Xow the Heiuews at this moment are in a tiansition- 
stage, and aie disagreed as to what are specihcally Jewish lines: 
therefore it would be better to wait, so as to be quite sure as to 
what we wish to teach. 

Mr. Simon returns to the subject in the Jewish Quarterly Review 
of April : he has the tweuty-one opinions before him, and finds as 
much value in the objections of some, as in the acquiescence of 
others ; for everyone approached the subject in a spiiit, which 
seems to lealize, that the time for discussing it has come. E^en those 
who oppose him, admit, that the Eaith of Isiael was the piopeity 
of the whole World, not only of the Hebrew race. 

One of the main objections is, that Judaism must be piopagatcd 
in its entirety, or not at all. What is the meaning of entirety ? 
It includes, of course, all the Eilual, and the old-wuild practice of 
mutilating the male body, as a sign of Spiritual adoption. Mr, 
Simon suggests the remedy, that the Hebrews must disentangle 
themselves fiom the cobwebs of Eitual, in which centuiics of 
Xational isolation have submerged them : the Hebrew must he led 
to distinguish between the Eaith of Isiael, the Spiiitual Concejition, 
and the outer shell, the Eitual, the inhent.tnce of ignoiant 
centuries. And there is no hope of a Judaic Mission wunning souls, 
until the Mission aiy feels, that his Eaith is independent of the iron 
cage of Eitual, which surrounds it. 

Mr. Simon argues, that the abandonment of such customs, even 
of circumcision, will not imperil the Spiritual Conception of 
Judaism. Was not sacrifice a primary and essential featuie of 
Judaism ? but since the destruction of the second Temple it has 
ceased, and the Eaith has not suffered thereby. He then lays down 
a great and eternal Tiuth, that to identify m an insepaiable manruT 
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the great Spiritual needs of the Human race with any special iite, 
particularly a rite belonging to a different state ot Human Culture, 
and Human Knowledge, is a great philosophical blunder, and in- 
volves the gravest misapprehension ot Spiritual Truths. We thank 
Mr. Simon for these sentiments, but they show cleaily, that he is no 
longer a Hebrew, but a Theist. He charges those, who use such 
arguments, as he now opposes, with pleading, not for the Paith, but 
the crust of the Faith. 

Mr. Simon then replies to the Eev. S. Singer, and Mr. Lucien 
Wolf, and boldly states, that those elements of the l)ivme Faith of 
Israel, which have akeady penetrated the hearts of men beyond the 
limits of the Hebrew race, and taken their place among Christian 
doctrines, should be instantly and gladly recognized, as the outcome 
of the Eevelation, which the people of Israel have inherited He 
then passes into the great subject of the personality and utterances 
of Jesus of Kazareth. Ho word of disrespect passes his lips, and 
he claims him as one of his own Hation. His fundamental objection 
is, that God the Father is only approached by Christians though an 
intermediary ; but he lays stress on the great fact, that God in His 
inscrutable Wisdom has elected, or permitted, one man to influence 
a great portion of the Human race since the time of the Emperor 
Augustus on the subject of the relation of the Soul to God, and 
that man was unquestionably a Hebrew, and his Apostles, and his 
Chroniclers, with one exception, were Hebrews also. In the 
opinion of Mr. Simon, the Heo- Judaism of the first century of the 
Christian era made a compromise with Hellenism, and was there- 
fore rej’ected by the Jew, The ideal Jesus is, in his opinion, 

a type and representative of a fulness of Faith, and a purity of 
Woiship, which stands out as a brilliant example of the Life with 
God’^: but he does not grapple with the distinct dilemma, in 
w'hich the late Canon Liddon places the doubter in the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ; it is not the question of ‘^Aut Deus ant 
but ^^Aut Deus aut Makis for Truth is of the veiy essence 

of Eeligious Teaching, and the founder of Chiistianity distinctly 
asserts ‘‘ that He and His Father were one,’^ which must be either 
true or false ; and, if false, all confidence ceases in the Teacher. 

Mr Simon tells us that, in the Hebrew Army, there are three 
Camps: (1) The Orthodox, who swallow the whole Eitual ; the 
stupid conservative of every association of the Human race, 
w'hether he is a stiff;' old Erahmm at Banaras, or a Hebrew of a 
London Synagogue, or the Priest of an Eiiglish Parish. (2) The 
Deformed, who have an eye to the Spiritual. (3) Men, vho aie 
neither renegades nor agnostics, but intellectually estranged fiom 
Oithodox Judaism, and yet unassociated with any Deform move- 
ment within the Jewish told : they are critics towards every school 
of thought, wdiich is presented to them, and yet stand outside those 
schools. This cleai'ly indicates, that there is a shaking of dead 
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bones, and a spirit moving in their midst. He also makes the 
startling assertion, that there are earnest orthodox Hebrews, who 
would rather that members of their fold should exist as nominal 
Hebrews, with no Heligious observance at all, than that their souls 
should be drawn to Grod by any means, which deviated in the 
slightest degree from the orthodox position. We know the 
features of this case, as it occurs constantly in the Church of 
England : any amount of indifference is tolerated rather than the 
dissatisfied members become nonconformist. Eut these phenomena 
indicate the sure beginning of the end 

The wholesale abuse of Hou-Chiistian Keligions, which have 
a record of centuries, and a following of millions, is the poor 
resource of an ignorant, and stupid, bigot. To asseit that all, who 
differ from a particular shibboleth, are wicked, abominable, and 
children of Satan, is to evidence a dense ignoiance of the History 
of the World, ancient and modern, and a want of appreciation of 
the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness, of that God, who created the 
World and its inhabitants, and hates nothing that He has made. 
We should humbly try to find evidence of Truth and Goodness 
in all Creeds, which have influenced the lives and actions of 
millions of our fellow-creatures through all the ages, and which 
influence them still. Wo can only see darkly, and in part, but 
we know, that the Lord Omnipotent ruleth the World, and in His 
Wisdom such things are permitted to be. 

We offer a hearty welcome to Mr. Simon’s proposal. Eut the 
sincere enlightened Hebiew should reflect on the nebula of exag- 
gerated and undue sentimental importance, which, both in the 
Hebrew and Gentile mind, surrounds the History of his race, for 
it cannot be called a Nation, ha\ingfor i,8oo years had no countiy, 
which it could under any pretence call its own. How small a 
space in the History of the World does his race occupy, hut for the 
appearance for three years of one great Eiguie ! The Ten Tribes 
disappeared absolutely 700 n c. The same fate awaited the sur- 
viving two tribes, but for the great event, from which the Christian 
era is counted. 

Hoes the world owe anything whatever in Science, Art, Inven- 
tion, Architecture, Astronomy, Sculptuie, Painting, Manufacture, 
or culture of the soil, to the Hebrew race? Was not the petty 
kingdom of Judaea a mere shuttlecock between the great Powers 
dwelling on the Nile and the Euphrates? When we weigh the 
comparative importance of the country and its king, and the value 
of their Eevenues, in the same balance with the Chieftains of 
India, do we not feel how small a place the libidinous sbepberd 
chief, who founded the kingdom of Israel, and his equally un- 
scrupulous and immoral successor, would hold among the ancient 
hereditary Eajas and Nawabs of British India, if assembled in 
Durbar. Fresh from the administration of the newly-conquered 
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Province of the Panjab, and the division into districts of that vast 
and rich territory full of warlike inhabitants, who had fought nobly 
against us, I visited Palestine in 1851, with the eye of an Indian 
administrator ; and, when I surveyed the whole country from the 
top of Mount Gerizim, and considered its physical features on the 
Map, and its estimated population, and Eevenues, it seemed to me 
roughly, that it would divide into two manageable Districts of the 
Panjab scale, but poor and profitless. Egypt had always been 
a fat country, and it is a fat country still. The Hebrews, who 
occupied the country in the centuries preceding Anno Domini, had 
always been oppressed by the Philistines, the Syrians of Damascus, 
the Egyptians, Assyiians, the Greeks, and the Eomans. The place 
of Palestine would have been, in modern History, such as Syria, 
Tnpolitana, or Monaco, but for that Light, which sprang up to 
lighten the Gentiles, born of a Hebrew mother, speaking the 
Language of his race at that period. A cabal of the Priests and 
dwellers at Jerusalem succeeded in compassing His death, just as 
in preceding centuries a vote of the Athenian Demos accomplished 
the death of Socrates. The lurid light from the Cross illuminated 
for ever the History of the race, which had rejected and slam its 
own prophet just as their forefathers had treated former prophets, 
and in a few years they were swept ofi the Map of the World by 
the Eomans, never to be restored, as far as Human eye can foresee, 
for the ten millions of existing Hebrews, in different stages of 
Culture, speaking different Languages, could never find a National 
Settlement in a narrow Province, only fit for a population of two 
millions We are bound to reflect what a negligable quantity in 
the History of the world the Hebrew race would have been, but 
for the appearance in the reign of the Emperor Augustus of Jesus 
of Hazareth, and His Words, which gave new life and evolution to 
the antiquated Hebrew Law. Mr Simon closes his argument by 
distinguishing the position of his Hebrew race from that of the 
Theist, or the Christian. I quote his words (p 427 ) : 

“ The message, which Judaism has to convey differs from all other 
forms of Theism, less on the theological aspect of what it has to 
tell than its purely sgointual and Eehgioiis side. The Hebrew 
race has a long personal tale, which has been told from father to 
“ son through more than a hundred generations, who have lived, 
suffered, and died, but have never lost the faith • that faith has 
realized for them the most personal, intimate, and tender, relation 
“ to God, which it is possible to conceive.” 

This, according to his views, places it on a higher pedestal than 
modern Theism, the creature of this or the last century, with no 
long History. He goes on : 

‘‘ It was a love so transcendent, so imperishable, that it cannot 
be measured by the story of any other faith, just because it was 
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independent throngliout of that, which outside the Jewish Family 

is still believed to be indispensable to it, namely ‘Mediation.’ 
“ (iod is close to each individual Soul separately and distinctly, 
“ without Mediation of any kind whatever, lor every Human being 
“ IS His very own child.” 

This argument excludes the Christian, and here the issue rests on : 

(1) The truth of the Eecord of the Evangelists. 

(2) On the teaching of Jesus of Hazareth. 

How there was a time, when the Hebrew race might have preached 
this great doctrine of Grod is Love,” and of a high personal 
Molality, with great advantage to the Hations of Asia, Horth Africa, 
and "West Europe, and it is clear, that the Hebrew Prophets regaided 
this as a duty of their countrymen. But the early Hebrews spoke 
of a God of Israel, admitting a possibility of the existence of 
a god of Moab, of Ammon, and elsewhere • in fact, were Monolati'Lsts 
rather than Monotheists, and knew not the God of the whole 
Human race : later on they looked upon all the races of Mankind, 
except their own miserable selves, as ceremoniously unclean. 
Moreover, only on one occasion do their own Annals record 
a Mission of a Hebrew Prophet to a Gentile people, in the person 
of Jonah. 

It looks, as if they had not made use of their opportunity lent to 
them : they had not discharged the duty laid upon them either m 
the centuries preceding or following the Anno Domini, and had 
forfeited in consequence the blessing which accompanies the 
attempt to save the Souls of others. 

The door is now shut: there has been an evolution of Divine 
Knowledge, and others have entered into the inheritance : their 
present effort may profit themselves, and bring a reflex blessing 
to their own dead litualists; but it is difficult to conceive the 
possibility of a Gentile falling into the fold of Heo-Judaism, as it 
is proposed to be presented. 

Mr Simon seems to claim for his Hebrew race the monopoly of 
the idea of Monotheism among the early Hations of the World. He 
seems to take no cognizance of the equally ancient, and still existing, 
Eeligion of the Zoroastrian Ormuzd, and the Hindu “ Ekam ad- 
wityam,” “ The one God and no second.” The Hebrew shared the 
lite of sacrifice of Animals, as a Ecligious duty, with all the 
Heathen races. We read of the Poet Horace sacrificing a goat to 
the Fountain of Bandusia, and Yirgil, the Poet, sacrificing to the 
honour of Emperor Augustus: the Hindu occasionally sacrifices to this 
day. It was a cruel custom, and no doubt the priests fed them- 
selves and their families in that way ; yet in Hebrew Synagogues 
in London, pi avers are offered for the restitution of their old-woild 
rite, in spite of Psalm li, 1 7, and repeated utterances of the Prophets. 
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The rite of circumcision the Hebrew still shares with the lowest 
races of uncultured Africans, and the naked statues m Egypt of 
the early dynasties give distinct evidence of its having been piactised 
by the Egyptians : it is an abominable custom, only to be classed 
with caste-marks, teeth-extraction, castration, and other degrada- 
tions of the Human body which was made in God’s own image, 
and entirely devoid of all Spiritual signihcance. Perhaps a certain 
degree of internal reform, and levelling up to the standard of the 
Epoch, are necessary before the Hebrew of London can enter the 
arena as a Missionary to men and women of the Nmeteenth century 
on the platform of European Culture. 



a EOMISH CHURCH. 


XYIII. 

INDUCEMENT TO TAKE IN RELIGIOUS 
JOURNALS. 

It is delightful to read of an inducement to subscribe to Religious 
periodicals, including a Religious Weekly like the Records 

In the really excellent Roman Catholic Illustrated Cathoho 
Missions for Eebruary, 1889, at p. 159, I read: 

We are enabled to promise a monthly Mass for the exclusive 
‘‘ benefit of our subscribers, the sole condition being the payment 
“ of the year’s subscription. We also collect Masses and prayeis 
for the same object, and offers of such spiritual alms will be most 
gratefully received by the Editor.’’ 

Cardinal Lavigerie baits his hook with a more delicate bait He 
has lately repaired the ruined Chapel of St. Ann at Jerusalem, 
comprising a cave, where he maintains that the Yirgin Maiy was 
born. All who contribute loo francs, or ^ 4 , will have their 
names inscribed on marble slabs, so that, ‘‘when the Yirgin loweis 
“ her eyes from Heaven to look at the place, which is so dear to 
“ her, they will fall upon the names of the communities and 
“ persons who are most devoted to her, and who will be under 
“ her special protection.” 

This is delicate flattery, and an artful way to get in money, and 
I saw some ordinary Erench names inscribed ; but the art is not 
new, and Homer anticipated the Cardinal, for in the “Odyssey,” 
Rook iii, V. 438, he tells us how Nestor poured wine on the horus 
of the sacrificial bull in honour of Minerva. 

“ LV^ a'^^aXjULa Oea KG'x^apOLTO IBoua-a.^^ 

After all, the Roman Catholic methods of Worship are only 
Paganism readjusted to new objects of Worship. 

Record^ February^ 1889. 
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ROME AXD THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

It is often denied, that the Eoman Catholic Church, in order to get 
over the difficulty of worshipping images, omits from its Tables of 
the Law the Second Commandment, and makes up the number of ten 
by subdividing the Tenth. It is interesting to find in the TimeB 
a clear pi oof of this fact in the oi dinary speech of Irish Eomauists, 
and I enclose the extract. Anyone who is familiar with Eoman 
Catholic Chapels abroad must have often seen, as at the Cathedral 
at Malta, the statue ot Moses with the two Tables in his hands, and 
the Tenth Commandment expressed as follows : 

IX. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house. 

X. Nor his wife, etc., etc. 

“ There were some evicted farms in the district, and he would 
‘‘ ask the people to keep an eye upon those, who would try to 
“ covet their neighbour’s goods. Lord Salisbury said, not so long 
ago, that the Irish party and the Irish people were breaking the 
Eighth Commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not steal ’ (Laughter.) Mr. 
S. Eyan. — That is your Eighth Commandment, Doctor! It is 
our Seventh. Dr. Tanner — I am only giving you the words of 
Lord Salisbury, when he heard that we were breaking the 
Commandment, ^ Thou shalt not steal.’ ” 

Record^ January, 1889. 


XX. 

LETTER TO EDITOR of MISSIONS CATEOLIQUES, 

LYONS. 

64, St, Georgds Square, Londres, 

15 AoM, 1882. 

Cher et tres Eeverend Monsieur, 

11 y a longtemps, que je m’occupe et m’interesse k la lecture cle 
votre bon hebdomadaire les Missions Cathohques, et je suis pro- 
fon dement touche de la liberalite de vos croyants, de la grandeur de 
VOS recits, et du devoument des apotres de l’E''glise Eomame. 

Je desire vous amener a une sainte rivalite par rapport aux 
contiibutions Anglaises an service des Missions. C’est dans le 
mois de Mai, que nous tenons nos reunions chaque ann6e, et que nous 
publions nos rapports annuels. 
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L’Angleterre donne non senlement de Targent, qui ne compte 
pour rien anx yeux de Dieu, mais elle donne des anies devouees, 
des intelligences superieures, et imprime une vigueur pratique, d la 
grande oeuvre. 

Elle croit que le bon Dieu n’a pas donne d la race Anglo-Saxonne 
une extension si prodigieuse siir la tone, senlement pour le com- 
merce, la colonisation, on la gloire mondame, mais pour qu’clle soit 
I’ambassadrice speciale de Dieu aux Paiens et aux Mahometans 

Permettez moi, avec toute humilite, de corriger une espece de 
malentendu, qui quelquefois me frappe dans les inteiessants rapports 
des apotres Prang ais. 

I. Les gouvernemonts Anglais et Americains ne se nielcnt 
jamais de I’oeuvre de la propagation de la Poi, et vous pouvez etrc 
sur, que ni gouverneur de province, ni ambassadeur, ni consul, n’a 
la permission de lever la main, ou d’ouvrir la bouclie, pour, ou 
contre, une denomination chretienne, quelle qu’elle soit. 

II existe dans le systeme gouvernemental des deux puissances 
Anglo-Saxonnes en Europe et dans I’Amerique du Kord, iin 
principe, c’est que la liberte religieuse consiste non senlement 
a donner un lib re cours aux predicateurs de toute religion dans 
chaque pays, mais a s’abstenir, comme Gallio dans le temps de 
TApotre Saint Paul, de se meler aux affaires des Missionnaires, soit 
par force, par intrigue, ou par inffuence morale ou physique. 

Magna est ventas et praevalehty^^ mais le temps, la manim’e, et 
Poccasion, viennent de Dieu. 

II. Dans les Provinces sujettes d la Couronne dc la Eeine et dans 
les colonies du peuple Anglais, il existe une impartialite absolue 
devant la loi, et une tolerance complete devant Dieu et devant les 
hommes. 

J’ai occupe dans les Tndes Orientales, pendant vingt-cinq ans, un 
poste eleve, et je suis d, meme d’affirmer Pexactitude de mes paroles, 
et les Missions Cathohqxm donnent quelquefois, comme par hasard, 
des preuves eclatantes de la simple et male loyaute des serviteurs 
de TE'tat. 

Pien que protestants de coeur, nous nous rappelons, que notre 
raison d’etre n’ existe que dans une tolerance bienveiliante et sym- 
pathique aux Missionnaires de PE'glise de Dome. 

Uuoique toutes les Congregations Anglicanes soient nationales, 
et que dans toutes nos operations nous ayons un isolement insulaire, 
qui quelquefois est extravagant, nos efforts d evangeliser la terre 
n’ont aucun rapport avec notre position politique. Les Missionnaires 
frangais dans leurs rapports parlent toujours de la France, de 
I’influence Erangaise et de ses droits; on dirait que I'E^glise de Eome 
est I’hentage direct de la France, ce qui n’est pas, car I’E'glise de 
Borne est universelle. 
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Dans les comptes-rendus Anglais, vons ne trouvez pas de telles 
expressions, parce qne nous savons que le Royaume de Jesus n’est 
pas de ce monde et que nous esperons qu’apres la chute de I’Angle- 
terre, I’E'glise Chretienne resteia debout, dans les endroits ou nous 
I’avons placee, comme un temoignage de ce que dans une epoque 
de materialisme et d’inMelite, le coeur de TAngleterre fut fixe sur 
la religion ISTous croyons dans Pavenir, ce sera notie plus grande 
gloire d’ avoir repandu la veiite chretienne par toute la terre, et 
d’avoir introduit une copie de la Sainte Ehnture clans le dialecte 
connu de chaque nation civilisee et de cbaque tribu barbare. 

Je veux aussi, Cher Monsieur, vous rappeler quA cette epoque 
un certain tribut de respect est du an Pouvoir Anglais, qui seul en 
Europe, ofire k tons une hospitalite bienveillante, une piotection 
illimitee, une liberte entiere cP actions et de paroles, liberte que nul 
autre des grands Pouvoirs Europeens ne veut conceder et que la 
France meme, bien que republicaine, a refusee a ses propres 
enfants. 

Agreez, je vous prie, Cher Monsieur, avec tons mes respects, 
Pexpression de mon sincere devouement. 

\ 

A Ilonmur Le Redacfetir des Missions Catholi^ues, 

Lyons j France, 


XXL 


THE ROMISH BISHOP OF TJ-GANDA 

The new Eomish Bishop of D-Gancla called on me last week, and 
we had a conversation of several hours. His name is Hanlon, 
a native of Manchester, brought up at Cardinal Yaughan’s Mis- 
sionary College at Mill Hill, sent out as a Missionary to Ladakh 
in Xorth India, where he resided four years. He is an artist and 
an able writer ; thirty-three years of age, and an Englishman in 
sympathies I took him to a meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society to hear the paper on Chitral his residence at Ladakh 
rendered the subject familiar to him; he was invited to speak, but 
was not well enough to do so. 

He has just returned from Rome, where he was consecrated ; 
he had an interview with the Pope, and showed me the Latin letter 
of the De Propaganda Eide College, fixing the limits of the 
different Dioceses of the Region. There are to be three. The 
Southern comprises the territory within the sphere of German 

37 
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Influence; the Staff will be entirely French. The second^ Diocese 
will be entirely French, with its headquaiters at Riibaga, and 
reaching westward as far as D-l^yoro. The third Diocese will be 
entirely English, with its headquarters at Mengo. It is to be 
called the Yicanat of the Upper JS'ile, and the Bishop is called the 
Bishop of Teos. 

The Bishop thoroughly understands the principles, under which 
Missions are conducted by all Churches, and Denominations, in 
Biitish India: (1) entire independence of the State in spiiitual 
matters , (2) entire abstention on the part of the Missionary from 
Political matters. This is what the French Fathers never could, 
and never will, understand It is always ‘‘ La France ” first, and 

La Foi Chretienne’’ in the second place. Bishop Hanlon has no 
occasion to be a Chauvinist ; he is an Englishman m an English 
Sphere of Influence. Two things must be remarked : (1) There is 
no separate Eegion set apart for Protestant Missions; they must 
take their chance, as in British India, and will make their way 
peaceably, keeping clear of politics. (2) There is an absolute 
necessity for an English resident Protestant Bishop, with his head- 
quarters at some convenient spot on Yictoria Hyanza. 

Four Missionaries accompany the Bishop, all Englishmen trained 
at Mill Hill College. 

Record^ Aprils 1895. 


XXII 

A WARNING SPECTACLE. 

In these days of Bitualistic observance it is as well to reflect upon 
what it leads to. I enclose an account, which appeared in the 
Times of last week, of a ceremonial in the Island of Timos, on 
Lady Day of this year, in honour of the Annunciation. How true 
it is, that all Ritual is but the form of heathen Worship in disguise ! 
The description of the procession might apply to some of the 
Hindu ceremonials m British India . 

The Church, while sumptuous after a fashion, has no archi- 
tectural pretensions or paiticular style, although its commanding 
position at the summit of the town looks down on the roadstead 
and single street, of which the place is mainly composed, and 
‘ off on the neighbouring islands, Syra, Myconos, Delos, and 
‘‘ Rhenea, and when the air is very clear, Paros. It is, no 
doubt, the successor of an ancient shrine, for Strabo tells us, 
“ that Tinos was the seat of a temple oi Poseidon, to which 
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the people came from round about in great numbers; and as 
the earlier name of the town was St. N*icholas, which is the 
Christian equivalent of Poseidon, the temple of the former 
becoming the church of the latter, we need have no question, that 
in the modern ‘ panegyris’ we have a survival of the ancient feast 
of the place. The great feature of the ceremonies of the day, the 
“ procession, is also an heirloom of the antique Eitual, in which the 
carrying of the images of the gods from one shrine to another 
‘‘ was important, and of which the well-known case of the carrying 
‘‘ of the statue of Athene fiom the Acropolis of Athens to Eleusis, 
and that home-bringing which so disturbed the Persians in 
their occupation of the former, will occur to every classical reader. 
This custom still survives in the mountains of Italy, or did within 
my personal recollection, and I have seen the sacred statue carried 
from one town to the next one, and after a certain stay brought 
back, just as Athene was brought from Eleusis, after the pre- 
scribed repose. As the Orthodox Church does not admit statues 
‘‘ of the Saints, their place is taken by the icons or Byzantine 
pictures 

“ The Church of Tinos stands on a high platform, to which 
access is given by a broad and stately triple flight of marble steps, 
“ on which the people lay the sick to be healed by the passage over 
“ them of the miraculous icon. In advance of the staircase is 
“ a sort of triumphal arch, triple like the staircase, and this is 
surmounted by a broad terrace running the entire breadth of the 
‘‘ convent. On this we took our places, and mine was directly 
above the central stairway, down which the procession was to 
‘‘ come. It was to move at lo am, but half an hour before the 
‘‘steps weie partly occupied by the recipients of faith- cure : 
“ little children, anaemic girls, and decrepit old folks, with some 
“ whose malady could hardly have been more than fancy, for they 
“ seemed as robust and rosy as any of the assembly. 

“ On one step lay, under the strong compulsion of three relatives, 
“ and with her hands tied behind her back, a handsome woman of 
“ the peasant class, apparently mad, madness being one of the 
“ maladies, over which the icon of Tinos is supposed to have 
“ especial power. She was one of the earliest brought, and her 
“ struggles to escape were pitiful, for they had laid her on the 
“ bare stone, with the fierce sun beating full in her face, and held 
“ her down by main force until the icon passed. Mothers sat, 
“ each holding her separate step and nursing her baby until the 
“ icon should come, and from the foot of the stairway down 
“ through the arch under us the line extended beyond our range 
“ of vision. 

“ The procession, headed by priests and acolytes, gorgeous in 
“ gold and embroidery, came out into the sunshine, and carefully 
“ made its way over the prostrate sick, who, occupying every 
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alternate step, made the descent a delicate operation, if no one of 
the struggling children were to he stepped on. I have heard 
since my return, of a deaf, dumb, and blind child, which was able 
‘‘ to hear, speak, and see, after the ceremony ; but the report was 
‘‘ to he expected if not the cure. The treatment is also ancient. 

At the Epidaunan sanctuaiy of Aesculapius during the late 
“ excavations there Avas a tablet found with an inscription, re- 
cording the cure of a woman who had gone four years pregnant, 
and who was, after Ausiting the sanctuary, delivered of a child, 
‘‘ who immediately went to thank the gocl for his birth. The 
inscription is authentic, if not the miracle. The instiuctcd pious 
“ Eitualist would shrink with horror from the idea of his outward 
forms being compared to such extravagances, but History tells us, 
how the ignorant, vulgar herd, are the same at every epoch, in 
‘‘ every country, in every nominal form of belief. In this terrible 
parody of the Christian Eeligion the people were firm helieveis ; 
the piiests were consenting, if not believers; for both priests and 
“ people the Bible was written in vain.’^ 
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XXIII. 

WOMEN AS PLATFORM SPEAKERS. 

Well you allow me to reply to the letter of the “Perplexed 
Laymau ’’ in your issue of July 5 ? 

Our Lord tells us, that “at the beginning He made them male 
and female ” Paul tells us that “ there is neither male nor 
female, for we are all one in Jesus Christ.” What reason can be 
brought forward to justify the admission on the platform of any 
incapable man, who pushes himself forward, and to refuse the 
enlightened, sanctified, aid of women, who make up half, or rather 
more than half, of the population of the globe ? 

There are individuals, of both sexes, to whom the special Grace 
is given of doing work in every part of the World worth describing, 
and describing that work in words worthy of record, some of which 
the hearers never can forget. Among the gems of the Old and 
New Testaments, can any passages be found, which surpass in 
purity of diction and nobility of sentiment the Song of Deborah, 
the Pra'^ er of Hannah, and the Magnificat of the Yirgin Mary ? 

In the translation of Ps. Ixviii, 11, in the Authorized Version, 
we seem to detect the hand of another “Perplexed Layman/’ who 
took liberty with the text. “ The Lord gave the word : great was 
the company of those that published it.” Hebrew students, who 
understand the gender of nouns, are aware that the proper 
rendering of the last clause is, “The ^ women’ proclaiming the 
glad news are a great host” (“ Speaker’s Commentary”). 

The words of Paul are deserving of the greatest respect, but 
his experience of the women of Corinth, who were a byword, and 
of the women of the Roman Empire in the period of its debasement 
from the high standard of the Graeco-Roman races, gave him no 
chance of forming a conception of the power, purity, eloquence, 
and developed gifts of the women of Northern Europe and North 
America in the nineteenth century, or he would hardly have 
suggested, that a woman who desired to learn anything should 
consult her husband at home (I Cor. xiv, 35), for theie are 
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ti great many women, who never had a husband, or who have lost 
their husband, and a great many, whose husbands are totally 
incapable of teaching anybody anything. 

We must also recollect, that Satan has already availed himself 
of female help on his platforms, to diaw away souls from God, Be 
it far from us to restrain lawful, though regrettable, use of female 
talents ; but if the poison be allowed, are we to limit the use of 
the antidote ^ 

All our talents, and the talents of every one of ns according to 
our gifts, aie to be consecrated to the service of our Master. 
I never listen to the voice of a woman on a platform (I mention 
no names) without being thankful, that I have lived beyond the 
epoch of prosy old clergy treating us to a portion of one of then- 
old sermons, and to the fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel, ii, 28 - 9 , 
quoted by Peter on the day of Pentecost: “Your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy .... and upon the handmaids 
in those days will I pour out My Spirit.” 

Record, 1B95. 


XXIY. 

MARRIAGE OF BISHOPS. 

I HAVE long been an advocate of enforcing Pules of celibacy up to 
the age of 34 upon young Missionaries, by which time they will 
have acquired about ten years’ experience in the field ; but only as 
a matter of expediency, for nothing would induce me to agree to 
vows of celibacy for a period, or for life The appeal lately made 
by the Archbishop of York to the practice of the early centuries, 
as our rule of absolute guidance on the matter of the hour of the 
Holy Communion, led me to refer to the authorities of that period 
as to the practice of the Church generally on the subject of 
Matrimony. In Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 1875, 
vol. i, p. 325, I found as follows: — 

“It is easy to point to the examples of married Apostles, 
“ Bishops, and Presbyters, who had wives, and to whom children 
“ were bom after ordination, and these prove, that Marriage was 
“ not incompatible by the Church’s Law with ministerial duties. 
“ But it is cb.ffi.cult, if not impossible, to point to one instance, in 
“ which the marriage is contracted after ordination P 
Marriage was permitted to the Ciergy, but as such “ they were 
not allowed to marry.” You will perceive that, if we go back to 
the practices of the early centuries (and it is absurd to pick and 
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choose, to reject some and adopt otlieis), I am placed on the hoins 
of a dilemma, as regards young Missionaries I wish to delay 
marriage until a suitable age, and not to forbid it. The practice 
of the Church of Rome is well known * absolute celibacy to every 
Church Official, and to every Missionary, lay or ordained. The 
practice of the Greek Orthodox Chmrch is to insist on the parochial 
Clergy being married, but, when they lose their wives, they retire 
into a convent ; and all Bishops are widowers, and must remain so. 
The idea of a consecrated widower Bishop standmg by the side of 
a bride, dressed in the paraphernalia of the Nineteenth century, 
while he himself is in apron and gaiters, is one, that offends against 
all ideas of Apostolic order, the practice of early centimes, the 
period of mediaeval daikness, or the light of Reformation freedom. 
And yet there are those on the Bench of Bishops, who can strain at 
the gnat of Evenmg-Communion, and swallow the camel of 
Episcopal Matrimony. 

RogI ^ ^893. 


XXY. 

FAITH-HEALIXG. 

It is right that the public should know the facts with regard to 
the three Missionaries from Kansas, in America, who lately died at 
Sierra Leone, in consequence of refusing all medical treatment, and 
trusting to faith-healing. In Regions Beyond for October, 1890, 
Mr. Gratton Guinness denounced this sad sacrifice of precious lives. 
I now read in the Missionary Review of the World for November, 
p. 868, that Lord Knutsford, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
transmitted to the Editors of that Review a copy of a report of the 
Colonial Surgeon of Free Town, with a covering letter from the 
Governor, Sir J. G. Hay, giving full details. The facts are simply, 
that a Mission to the Sudan, or the Regions to the East of Sierra 
Leone, beyond the Kmg Mountains, was projected by some noble- 
hearted, enthusiastic, Christians m the Kansas State of the United 
States. They arrived at Sierra Leone. Dr. Ross, the Colonial 
Surgeon, was informed that, on July 9 , two deaths had occurred 
in the Mission-Home ; no medical-man had been called in, no 
medicine had been taken, as the whole party were staunch believers 
in the faith-healing doctrines. Dr. Ross remonstrated with Mr. 
Helmich, another member of the party, but could elicit no promise 
to depart in future from the course adopted. On the next day 
another Missionary, Mrs. Kingman, was found in the last stage of 
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neglected fever, wliicli had assumed a malignant type, having been 
ill nine days. She died that day. Mr. Kingman and Mr Tries 
•were also ill, and the latter was removed to the hospital, while the 
former was mduced to take medicine, on the ground, that his action 
endangered the whole community. In fact, Dr. JEloss was obliged, 
for the public safety, to place all the Missionaries in strict 
quarantine. These |)oor infatuated Missionaries proposed to march 
East by the compass into the interior; they lived as natives, 
cooked, worked, and collected fuel for themselves, and the result 
of such exposure to fresh arrivals m the tropics was fever of a 
malignant and infectious character. The Editors of the y 

Rjmew denounced such foolish and wicked fanaticism, remarking, 
“that it was little less than wanton suicide, and that “to persist in 
“ such conduct would rum, not only this Mission, but inflict 
“ a lasting damage on all Missionary enterprise, and compel people 
“ to wash their hands clean of all abetting such supreme folly and 
“ practical madness. The Editors have not the slightest sympathy 
“ with such disregard of all proper precautions, not to say defiance 
“ of all sanitary and social laws.” The Kansas managers of the 
enterprise disclaim all responsibility, and state that ^ ‘ the Missionaries 
“ had no such view, when they left the Ear West, but on their way 
“ a certain well-known advocate of faith-healing had got hold of 
“ them, and infused into them his views of the subject.” 

I ti'ust, that you will admit these lines mto your columns, and 
join in denouncing the criminal conduct of the advocates of faith- 
healing above alluded to, and warn all crazy Christians, of the 
stamp of these poor victims, that it is the bounden duty of every 
Christian to take care of his poor body in every reasonable way, 
and employ all the resources of art and science in the case of illness, 
leaving the issue to our heavenly Father , that it is sheer wicked- 
ness to look upon disease or suffering as punishment for sins, smee 
whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and many of the samts of 
Grocl have suffered the longest on sick beds. 

Roclj 1S90. 
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THE UNJUSTIFIABLE USE OF THE DIVINE 

NAME. 

List week, at Waterford, Mr. Eedmond, the Eoman Catholic 
Home Euler, in the last words of his speech of triumph, intro- 
duced the Divine Name six times : 

( I ) Duty to your God. 

(2) and (3) God bless you (twice). 

(4) God bless this old City. 

(5) May God watch over you. 

(6) May God save Ireland. 

It was probably a farewell thrust at the notorious Atheist, who 
opposed him, Mr Davitt, backed by the Pope, the Eoman Catholic 
Eishops, and Priests of Eome, with wonderful inconsistency. 

The same day produced a letter from Mr. Eramwell Booth, of 
the Salvation Army, consisting of thirty-seven lines, and intro- 
ducing the Divine Name seven times : 

( 1 ) Signs of Divine blessing. 

(2) To God be all glory. 

(3) I desiie to glorify God. 

(4) The presence of God’s Spirit. 

(5) The potency of Divine Truth. 

(6) Marks of God’s eminent blessing. 

(7) Joy at their Lord’s bidding. 

The Mahometan makes constant appeal to the Deity in con- 
versation and correspondence. The Christian justly calls this 
practice a breach of the Third Commandment, but is it more so 
in the case of a Mahometan than in a Christian mouth, and 
a Christian official document? The misuse of the Divine Name 
by the French in the most ordinary conversation is notorious. 
A French Lady can hardly open her lips without a Mon Dieu.” 
The English people were centuries ago so famous for this habit, 
that Fioissart, the Chronicler, in his description of the battle of 
Agincourt, attributes the victory to the sudden appearance of Three 
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Thousand English ^^Goddams.’’ This word long puzzled Philolo- 
gists, hut the derivation is now admitted, and the practice 
continued of blasphemous condemnation of the least thing, person 
or animal, that offends the speaker. 

The subject would not he worth alluding to were there not 
evident signs of the literary habit growing in Evangelical Eeports 
and Publications. Take, for instance, the Eepoit of the Church 
Missionary Society for 1888-9. The Divine E'ame occurs 329 
times in 239 pages, and in some pages as often as eight or nine 
times. It IS coupled with different verbs and substantives, such 
as ( I ) wrought, (2) praise, (3) blessing, (4.) approved, (5) claimed of, 
(6) sealed by, (7) owned by, (8) chosen by, (9) willed, (10) means, 
(ii) wants, (12) time, (13) side, (14) presence, (15) command, 
(16) knows, (17) comforts, (18) peimits, (19) overrules In an 
SPG Eeport the name rarely occurs, and only where necessary. 
In Salisbury Square it is a stock-phrase.” 

Eow, from a literary point of view, this indicates, that the 
compilers had a weak style of gushing composition, and made use 
of what schoolboys call ‘‘tags”: but let us consider the subject 
from a higher point of view. 

The Hebrew went too far in declining to pronounce or write 
the sacred Name of Jehovah. Some of the Agnostic and Atheist 
writers in this country write the Divine Name with a little ‘ g.’ 
"What IS required is a chastened reserve : our old friend Horatius 
Elaccus gives us a good rule : 

JSFec Deus intersit^ nisi dignus vmdice nodusN 

It seems strange, that the Divine interference is always quoted 
in cases of apparent success, but not in cases, which occur so 
often, of untimely death, blasting of cherished hopes, wreck of 
favourite plans ; and yet all Christians admit, that not a sparrow 
falls without His Sovereign Will. 

Shall we not, then, return thanks to Him, pray for His 
Guidance, trust in His Providence ? Most certainly : we should 
have His Holy IName on our hearts, not on our sleeve, nor on the 
nibs of our pen. Sometimes the veiy absence of His Hame reminds 
us of His presence everywhere. In the famous triumph of the 
Emperor Tiberius, when the busts of all the great Eomans of 
past times were carried in procession, and their names pronounced 
with reverence, what thought is recorded by the coutemporaiy 
historian to have been uppermost in the hearts of the Eomans ? 
The thought of Erutus, lecause his lust had been omitted. 

Record^ 1892. 
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ON THE USE OF CERTAIN TERMS. 

Some of us liaye to take part in the simultaneous Meetings of the 
C.M.S. in the North of England. I write to ask explanation as 
to the meaning of certain terms, which, though a Member of the 
CMS. for forty-eight years, and an aU-round reader of Missionary 
Reports, in English, French, German, and Italian, I do not under- 
stand. 

What is the meaning of unholy ” offerings to Missions ? 

In a Lagos newspaper I read, that the C M.S. Missionaries 
refused the subscriptions of some captains of ships on the Niger, 
because the men were deemed ungodly. I fear that such a Rule in 
Great Rritain would greatly reduce our funds • for how can a man 
call himself holy ” before God, and yet he would not like to have 
his cheque returned to him crossed “unholy” by the Lay- 
Secretary. No doubt a few years ago the Society refused to accept 
a legacy from a benefactress, because it was reputed to be praemitm 
piidoris. A Roman Catholic would have gladly accepted such 
a legacy, as an evidence of the repentance of the deceased. 

What is the meaning of “ owned by God ” ? 

In a late brief address by a Missionary, who went out to his field 
in Maich, 1890, and left it for private affairs in August of the same 
year, he stated twice over, that his work had been ‘ ‘ owned by 
God ” Does our Heavenly Father always own the work of His 
poor servants by granting success ? The beautiful hymn of Newton 
comes to my recollection, the first line of which is, “I asked the 
Lord, if I might grow,” and the moral of which is in the last four 
lines : 

“ ‘ Lord I what is this ? ’ I trembling cried : 

“ ‘ Wilt Thou puisne Thy worm to death ? ’ 

“ ^ This IS the way,’ the Lord replied, 

“ ^ I answer prayer for Grace and Faith.’ ” 

My experience of Missions for nearly half a century leads me to 
the conclusion, that Divine Grace woiks like a stream, that fiows 
underground, and that many of our best agents die without seeing 
any fruit of their labours, and some have confessed, that their labours 
were blessed by the Lord in being doomed to want success, as they 
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were not on the right track. Are not some deaths to the advantage 
of the work^ Are there not at this moment Eishops and Mis- 
sionaries, whose transfer to a higher sphere, would remove 
difficulties, and benefit the Cause ? 

What is the meaning of claimed of God ” ? 

A medical Missionary used this expression. I quote the circum- 
stances of his case : 

One very interesting incident occurred at our home. A 
Heathen, who had begun to attend Christian services, had a child 
very sick from severe affection of the lungs, pleuro-pneumonia. 
His Heathen neighbours had begun to jeer at him, saying : ^If 
“ this God, whom you are beginning to worship, is a strong God, 
“ why cannot he heal your child for you ? ’ The man was in great 
distress, and asked the Doctor and other Missionaries to visit the 
“ child, which they did, and found him in a very bad state. They 
were led to pray to God with complete confidence for the recovery 
“ during the week, and afterwards to thank God for having heard 
the prayer. The father seemed much encouraged, when they 
left him.’^ 

Was not this a proceeding worthy of the Epoch of Ahab, King 
of Israel, rather than of Victoria, Queen of Great Britain? Was 
it not a dangerous challenge thus claiming the life of the child 
from an All- wise Euler of the World ? Did the young medical-man 
of less than thirty summers place himself on a level with Elijah 
on Mount Carmel? Suppose that the child had died. As fc. 
Gratton Guinness well puts it : “ If we had the right after praying 
in Eaith to expect mvariable healings, it is clear that Christians 
would be practically immoital.” Another Medical Missionary of 
thirty years’ experience put it to me in conversation : ^ ‘ Old parents 
would never die, as their loving children would always stand in the 
gap with prayer to airest the Destroying Angel,’’ 

How, if such phrases are mere stock-phrases, miserable cant, the 
weak utterances of unfaithful men, who cannot leave their affairs 
in the hands of their Creator, they should not be used ; if they are 
used in sober seriousness, the Committee should cither forbid their 
appearance in their Periodicals, or let us know that they accept 
and affirm them. 

Iioc/cy 1891 . 
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A. 

PEEFACE TO PAET II OF 
‘'NOTES ON MISSIONAEY SUBJECTS/' 

Int putting forth these Essays, I feel the responsibility : the 
Christian Statesman and Administrator of a non- Christian country 
takes a wider, and more sympathetic, view of Human affairs, than 
the Missionary. He fears Grod none the less, because he respects 
the rights and feelings of a non-Christian population more. He is 
more tolerant of bad customs, and moral weaknesses, but quite as 
severe upon crimes He does not like to hear the population of 
British India or China described as the Eingdom of Satan : of 
course it means nothing, and such phrases are only the conventional 
tags of a Missionary Periodical, required to suit the taste of a 
particular class of not very highly educated readers and subscribers 
at home. It is wrong, however, to use such phrases, because 
Christ looked down from the Cross upon the poor Heathen, and 
died for them also, although for eighteen hundred long years no 
Piophet or Evangelist has ever come to tell them of His exceeding 
Precious Promises. That was not their fault, but ours. TFe had 
the Gospel, but failed in our duty to convey it to the Eegions 
Beyond. 

The lessons taught me by my Master, J ohn Lord Lawrence, that 
Christian men should do Christian things in a Christian way, has 
been confirmed by a careful survey of the state of all the races 
in Asia, Africa, and Oceania, as pourtrayed in the Eeports of 
Missionaries, Travellers, and Officials. I cannot fail to mark the 
extreme goodness of the Human race, when there is a chance given 
for that goodness to develop itself; and I recognize as incontestable, 
that the heart of man turns to God, as the sunflower turns to the 
Sun, if but one ray of His ineffable light reach it I compare the 
proclivities, the frightful crimes, the filthy sins, of the inhabitants 
of one country with another, when left outside the Gospel-influences. 
My heart sinks within me, when I read of Human flesh sold in the 
shambles in towns within the circuit of the Missionary ; of a man 
poisoning his own mother oh suspicion of witchcraft , of a chief 
with his harem filled with his own daughters ; and the opium-pipe, 
of which so much is said, seems as nothing in the scale of Morality, 
when contrasted with such thmgs. 
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Civilization brings with it a number of concomitant evils The 
itLdiwdual character of the ISTon-Chiistian must be fortified to resist 
them : it is the legitimate work of the Missionary to woik a change 
in Man’s heart, and he loses the proper conception of his office, 
when he brings railing accusations against Grovernments, and speaks 
evil of dignities. Such a line of policy only injures a good cause, 
alienates friends, and makes the enemy to scoff at his ridiculous 
unwisdom, and unreasonable arguments. Paul must have had 
much to vex his soul, but he knew nothing but Christ and Him 
Crucified, and asked for no Human assistance. He took it to the 
Lord in prayer. 

With my conclusions about Polygamy and Slavery, there is room 
for a difference of opinion : they are the result of long, wide, and 
deep reflection. With my Essay upon Islam all, who have personal 
knowledge of Mahometans, will agree. On the subject of Caste, 
and the Cultivation of the Poppy, I can hope for little sympathy 
from the present generation of Missionaries. A radical miscon- 
ception with regard to the latter has obtained a deep root, based 
upon the exaggerated platform- abuse, and an imperfect compre- 
hension of a very difficult problem. I think that the next generation 
will judge more calmly. At any rate, there is not the remotest 
chance of the Grovernment of India making any change in its policy. 
As to Caste, the Missionary, if he be opposed to it, should set the 
example of allowing his daughter to marry the Hativc Pastor, and 
admitting all classes of Natives to his table for their meals. Until 
he does this, the Caste of the White Man will remain but an 
additional item m the long Catalogue of Indian Castes. As regards 
the Liquor-Traffic, I am at one with the Missionaries in recognizing 
the evil, but differ, no doubt, in the method of counteracting it. 
I seek what is possible : those, who have never been charged with 
the conduct of Human affairs, dream of what Statesmen know to be 
impossible. Many will no doubt agree with my remarks about 
Education, and those, who do not, will perhaps better understand 
the problems after they have reflected upon them The occupation 
of British India by Bussia, and the expulsion of the British, would 
teach the Missionary certain hard lessons, upon which he would do 
well to make timely reflection King Log may have his faults, but 
what of Eing Stork ? Some of the younger members of our Societies 
may live to see every Missionary turned out of China, and India no 
longer British. Loud will then be their complaint's of Intolerance. 

‘‘ 0 fortunatos sua si Iona ndrint 

I read with astonishment the following words, uttered on June 20, 
1888, in Exeter Hall, by an ordained American Missionary, and 
applauded by an assembly of British and American Missionaries : 

“ Eor what has been done in India, the British deserved, far more 
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than the Turh for their atrocities in Bulgaria^ to be turned out 
bag and baggage.” The Kesolution, thus supported, ^vas put to 
the Meeting by the Chairman, the late Sir Aithur BlacliT^ood, 
a highly-paid official of the British State, and cousin, bearing the 
same name, of the then Viceroy of India, under "fvhose orders 
the alleged atrocities were committed. After this, we can scarcely 
wonder at the policy of Austria, Eussia, and France, as regards 
Protestant Missionaries, of total exclusion ! I deplore it, but cease 
to be surprised. Germany will soon follow the example. 

July I, 1888. 


E. 

PREFACE TO PART lY OF 
NOTES ON MISSIONARY SUBJECTS.” 

I CAXXOT imagine, that my Addresses will stand comparison with 
the learned compositions of men, familiar with the art of addressing 
assemblies. My life has been one of action, not of preaching, more 
in the saddle than in the pulpit : a layman’s utterances perhaps 
have more freshness, eccentric variety, and daring novelty : at any 
rate, they come from the heart, and aie not in return for payment 
of salary. 

They have been composed in the omnibus, the railway-train, the 
waking hours of the night; just as the ideas surged up in the 
brain, they have been jotted down in the notebook. Sometimes 
in a crowded room the idea has come, and has been noted down. 
I could not write a line, if a man stood over me with a stick, or if 
I were shut up in my study on Saturday afternoons to compose my 
Sunday-sermon A word uttered m my hearing, a line m a news- 
paper, an expression in a book, have set a tram of thought into 
motion, and copious extiacts, the results of omnivorous reading, 
have supplied the subject and matter. 

My reward has been, that some Addresses have been reprinted 
by Associations, so different as the *S.P G. and China-Inland: 
letters have come to me with thanks from inmates of High Church 
Training Colleges, and Baptist Missionaries on the Kongo : passages 
have been quoted in such different organs as the (Quarterly Renew 
and Regions Beyond^ and by speakers on platforms of different 
denominations. Some Addresses have been translated into foreign 
languages. Men have told me, that they have found them of use 
to them in Addresses, which they had to give: this by itself is 
a sufficient reward. 
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My method has been a simple one, to break from the conventional 
formula, sink the denomination, or stereotyped surroundings, and 
describe the grandeur of the object in view, the simplicity of the 
message, “Nothing but Chiist ” ; the necessity laid upon us of 
this generation ; the happiness of those, who have discovered this 
great secret of life ; the misfortune of those, who neglect the 
opportunity, or find it out too late These considerations come 
home specially to me, whose life has been miraculously spared 
during a long I'esidence amidst the non-Chnstian world, who has 
escaped from the hand of the assassin, and come out of great battles 
without a wound, who has been safe fiom cholera, fever, and other 
diseases, when many fell around, and who, in fact, has never been 
seriously ill since the Queen came to the Throne in 1837. In the 
Spiing of that year I narrowly escaped from an attack of fever. 
What can we render unto the Lord for His mercies, if we neglect 
this manifest service ? "Why were onr lives spared, if not for this 
purpose^ What reply shall we have to give to our Master for 
talents misapplied, or hidden in a napkin ? 

I have had some experience in the Field, and the Committee- 
Eoom. No ordained Missionary can exceed me in devotion to the 
object, and yet I look at each problem from the point of view of 
a Statesman, an Administrator of Oriental Provinces, and an oiit- 
and-ont friend and champion of the Heathen, and Mahometan 
People. No plausible theory has any chance with me. No humbug 
and sensational talk are tolerated. 
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THE CHUECH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

To any philosophic student of the internal history of the British 
nation, settled within these Islands, or migrated to the great 
American Republic and the British Colonies, there will appear 
a phenomenon not to be found in the Chronicles, past or present, 
of any other Nation : and that is the right claimed of assembling 
together without the leave or inteiference of the Ruler, and 
the consecration of that right to the Duty of Evangelizing the 
non-Christian World. The Society mentioned in the first line of 
this paper is the most notable instance of that phenomenon. 

Its foundations were laid in 1800, by the same godly men who 
broke the chains of the negro-slave, and its proud title is, for 
Africa and the East.’^ This limitation absolutely excludes Europe 
from its field of operations, and the motive and conception, which 
underlie its constitution, imply, that there is a further limitation 
of its direct work to the non-Christian World, and not to any 
portion, however debased, of the Church of Christ It was a new 
conception in the Church of England, and the details of its 
constitution mark a still further departure from old - fashioned 
ideas Churchmen, not the Church in its corporate capacity, 
were the supporters and the managers. The Committee was 
essentially a lay- Committee, consisting of twenty -four laymen 
elected for the year, all clergymen who have for not less than 
one year subscribed half a guinea, and all laymen who for the 
same period have subscribed five guineas The President must be 
a layman ; the vice-president and honorary life- governors are 
both laymen and clericals. The principle underlying the con- 
stitution is democratic. There may be dangers in a Parliament, 
from which there is no appeal, and which sometimes exceeds 
one hundred in number, and varies in its personelle from month 
to month; yet there is the profound compensating advantage of 
life, widespread interest, and boundless enthusiasm. 

The avowed object of the Association is to carry the pure and 
unadulterated G-ospel by the hands of Missionaries, ordained and 
lay, male and female, of British blood, and of native blood; to 
found native Churches after the model of the Anglican Church; 
to distribute the Bible in the native Language ; to set apart 
catechists, pastors, and evangelists, and gather together congre- 
gations, using their own Language, wearing their own dress, 
following their own customs, so long as they are not contrary to 
the Law of God, earning their own livelihood by lawful occu- 
pations, dwelling m villages, clustered round their modest place 
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of Worship, and living their new life humhly, peacefally, in the 
midst of their non-Chnstian brethren. A local Committee appointed 
by the parent Committee, administers the affairs of each Mission. 
In all things required by Law obedience is tendered to the Bishop. 
If he be a Missionary Bishop, with a stipend provided by the 
Committee, he takes his place {ex officio) as chairman of the 
local Committee; if he be a territorial Bishop, and it seems to 
the Committee to be expedient to ask him to be chairman of the 
local Committee, this plan is adopted ; and out of eighteen dioceses 
in which the work lies, the Bishop is chairman m sixteen The 
Home Committee retains the absolute control of the tiaining, 
appointing, removing to other stations, or finally dismissing, its 
own agents, and allows no inteifeience by Church or Bishop 

The Church Missionary Society, by one of its organic Laws, 
maintains a friendly intercourse with other Protestant Societies, 
of whatever Church or Nationality, working in the same or adjoining 
fields, and any intrusion into a neighbour’s field is forbidden. The 
Native Churches are taught to be self-supporting; the time is 
always looked forward to, when the work of the Missionaries wdl 
be completed, but the work of the Native Church thus constituted 
will, by God’s Grace, last to the end of the World. The Native 
Church is expected to build its own place of Worship, provide for 
its own pastor, and the education of its own children. No attempt 
is made to lift a community or a family above the position in life, 
in which God has placed them, because they are Christians ; no 
man is tempted to be baptized by the hope of profit ; converts are 
not gathered in, as in the early centuries of Christendom in Europe, 
by tribes, in obedience to their chieftain ; baptism is, in all adult 
cases, the result of individual conversion of the soul, after due 
instruction, and the manifestation of a living faith Thus has the 
wmrk of this Association gone on under the manifest blessing of our 
Heavenly Eather for ninety-two years, in the Equatorial Eegion of 
Africa, both east and west, in Japan, China, India, Ceylon, Persia, 
Palestine, and Egypt, in New Zealand, in Oceania, in Canada, and 
in N orth America. The Methods vary with the country and the 
epoch : the principles, the Evangelical principles, on which the 
Association was formed, have never been changed, and thus the 
great Missionary Society, founded to convert the Heathen and 
Mahometan World, has become a stronghold and rallying centre 
of Evangelical truth and practice. Other reficx blessings have come 
to the English and Irish Churches which support it, notably 
a lifting up of the hearts of men and women to carry out tlie 
parting Command of their risen Lord, and to show, that they are 
worthy of the Eeligious principles, which they prof(‘ss, and the 
spirit of benevolence which accompanies it. A dead tree brings 
forth no fruit ; the existence of a Missionary spirit is the test of 
a living Church, The Church Missionary Society has planted 
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seedplots full of life in many parts of the World ; the dew of God^s 
Grace has given vigour to the saplings, and now the Society, like 
a great tree, overshadows large portions of the World. The blessing 
is threefold : (i) to the Church which sends out the Mission, (2) to 
the IN^ation or tnhe which receives it, (3) to the Missionary hiniseK. 

During the first week of May the annual festival of the Society is 
held. So overflowing is the attendance, that the largest Hall in 
Exeter Hall is this year supplemented by the largest Hall in 
St. James’s Hall, each meeting being fully supplied with competent 
speakers, and, for the first time m the history of any society, both 
these Halls have been filled to overflowing. The enthusiasm on 
such occasions is marvellous, and indicates how deep in the hearts 
of the people lie the foundations of this unselfish and benevolent 
enterprise. In how many families in this great country is the 
subject of these annual meetings discussed, and with what glowing 
sympathy are the speeches read by those who are absent ? It is, 
indeed, something, that makes the heart beat high, that during the 
past year, by men coming from the same centre, the same Gospel 
has been preached to each nation, in their own Language, on the 
steps of the great Ghats of the Ganges at Banaras, at the great 
festivals of the Sikhs at Amritsar, in India, on the hill of Euh 
Chao in China, under the shadow of Mount Zion at Jerusalem, and 
of the great Pyramid in Egypt, in front of the Joss-house of the 
Cannibal Hegroes on the Higer, on the shores of the groat Equatorial 
Mountain-Lake of Yictoria Hyanza, where men are akeady found 
ready to die for Christ, far away across the Atlantic m the camp of 
the Eed Indians of Canada, and across the Pacific m the cabins of 
the Maori in Hew Zealand. It is encouraging to hear that advance 
in intellectual culture, in personal freedom, and in the essentials of 
a holy life, are among the certain tokens of the reception of the 
Divine Truth, and the presence of the Divine Blessing. There are 
Missionary Societies, which have but one Mission only, such as the 
Universities’ Mission to East Equatorial Africa, and the Melanesian 
Mission to the South Sea Islands. Such Missions have their own 
peculiar merits, but my own opinion is, that the World will only 
be conquered to Christ by great battalions, and Societies, which have 
the wide experience of the aspirations of the heart of man in every 
part of the World, and every level of Human Culture. 

The national glory and Duty of the British Nation are united in 
such enterprises. Great Britain did not receive the gift of such 
great power and prosperity, merely to manufacture cotton-goods, 
export alcoholic liquors, and slaughter unoflending savages, either 
in a petty war or a scientific Geographical exploration. Probably, 
after ages will consider the desne of the men of the Nineteenth 
century to convert the World as an aspiration not unworthy of 
a Nation in the hour of its material greatness. While, on the 
spiritual side, it may be observed, that those, who value our 
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Protestantism, may reflect with pride on liow much has been done 
by the Church Missionary Society to arrest the progress of the 
Missionaries of the Church of Borne; those who place Church- 
order above the Conversion of Souls, may well ponder on the 
many-sided story of the Society’s annual Beport, and ask themselves, 
whether a Soul saved is not of a higher value than a mediaeval 
rubric. Those, who think that the Church of England is in its 
decadence, and only fit for destruction, may leflcct on what one 
Society of Churchmen, though confessedly the largest, has done, 
is doing, and will continue by God’s Grace to do. 

The above lines represent no fancy picture, no ideal of a young 
enthusiast, warmed by the perusal of accounts of work done in to 
him unknown Eegions ; by to him unknown agents ; according to 
him unknown Methods ; through the medium of to him unknown 
Languages. On the contrary, the writer this year completes the 
jubilee of his joyful membership of the Society. He knows many 
of the Eegions, many of the Languages spoken, and a large army of 
the Missionaries, who have lived and died since 1842. He only 
leaves vacant his seat on the Committee this year, because age 
reminds him, that it is time to withdraw and leave the battle 
to younger men, acknowledging the reflex blessing to his own Soul 
of this lifelong service. 

Religious Review of Reviews^ 1890. 


XXX. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CHURCH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY CENTENARY. 

InTEODUCTIOIS'. 

TJxDEKSTAisrDiis’G, that there is an expressed willingness to consider, 
with an eye to Reform, the existing system at Home, and in the 
Field, I submit the following suggestions. 

No reflections are cast upon the past. A very different system 
of administration is required for British India in 1900 than what 
was considered excellent in 1800, simply because the environment 
has by lapse of time altered. So it is with all Religious Associa- 
tions, especially those, which deal with the races of mankind 
outside of Euiope and North America. A new Epoch, a new social, 
intellectual, and spiritual, environment, require new Methods, and 
improved organization. There are now in every part of the Field 
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(1) nascent ITative Cliurclies in different stages of adolescence; 

(2) Congregations on different platforms of Culture, and social 
order; (3) trained JN'ative Ministers, and Church-Officials; (4) a 
surrounding of hostile non-Chnstian populations; (5) an annually 
increasing jealousy of the domineering white stranger. Such an 
environment requires a different class of agents, and different 
principles of administration. In 1800 worthy Godfearing couples 
were sent out to make spiritual experiments on savage and barbarian 
races. We have got beyond that stage now. 

I have had some experience both of the Committee-Eoom, and 
the Mission-Eield, during the last half-century. 

I. The Home-Committee. 

A mighty change has taken place in the constituency of the 
Society since the Laws and Regulations weie drafted: they have 
been more than once revised, but they require to be recast to suit 
the requirements of a gigantic and most difficult Enterprise. 

The Committee must consist of two Orders : 

(1) Yice-Presidents, Life-Governors, and Life-Members. 

(2) Members elected annually by ballot of the Subscribers, 

assembled for the purpose, or represented by pioxies. 

The paid Secretaries are totally outside the Committee : they are 
the valued, trusted, and honoured, servants of the Association ; but, 
following the example of all Secular Associations, and the S.P.G. 
and JB.P.B S., with the exception of the Chief Secretary, they have 
no right to debate, vote, or open their mouths, except to make 
statements, or when called upon by the Chairman. If the Chief 
Secretary be honorary, i.e., receives no salary, he is offioio one of 
the Committee, with the same rights as any other Member. The 
Secretaries should be appointed for a term of ten years, and then 
vacate their post. The great hope for the C.M.S. at the present 
moment is, that all the Secretaries are new men, with one excep- 
tion. It is not, that the late officials were inefficient, but that new 
blood is required in every corporate body to suit new requirements. 
In British India, with rare exceptions, no post of importance is 
held for more than five years : all attempts to force personal views 
and predilections on the Government are thus rendered futile. The 
same principle applies to Associations of volunteers for specific 
purposes. If in a bank, or house of business, one paid Official has 
been in office for a score or more of years, so much the worse for 
the bouse of business. Arrogance and Egotism have to be guarded 
against. 

The Committee should consist of not more than sixty members, 
elected annually by ballot: a certain number (say ten) should 
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annually vacate tlieir seats for paucity of attendance, or length of 
time on Committee, and of these half should be re-eligible The 
qualification for Membership should be the fact, that the age of 
the individual be less than seventy years, and that an annual 
subscription of ;^i is. should have been paid for the last two 
years: half the number should be Laymen, and half Clergy: if 
the Society deem the presence of an individual of such importance, 
as to wish to retain him in spite of the above Eules, it must make 
him a Yice-President or Life-Governor. 

The Correspondence - Committee should be got rid of. The 
General Committee of sixty should meet once a week on a con- 
venient day ; and their decision should be final, unless challenged 
for reconsideration, after notice given of one week, at the next 
week’s Meeting. A quorum of twenty should be necessary to 
make a decision legal : notice of one week, publicly made at 
a Meeting, is necessary to enable the next Meeting to make a new 
money-grant entailing additional expenditure 

The Committee of sixty should be subdivided by consent of 
members into six Sub - Committees of ten members each, half 
Laymen and half Clergy as regards the three territorial Sub- 
Committees, and the General Purposes Sub- Committee ; as regards 
the Sub-Committee for Selection of ordained Agents, entirely of 
Clergy; and as regains the Sub-Committee for Finance, entirely 
of Laymen. In the Committee the ordinary Eules of Public 
Debate should be maintained as in the House of Commons. In 
the Sub-Committees the subject should be discussed without the 
trammels of Eules under the control of the Chairman. 

There shall be no restriction in the selection of the paid 
Secretaries as to their being Laymen or Clergymen. The Honorury 
Secretary must be a Clergyman. 

In all Secular Associations there is a controlling power over 
disbursements : the duty of the Auditors is to anticipate the 
possibility of fraud ; the duty of such controlling Authorities, as 
the Local Government Eoard and the Home Secretary of State, 
is to disallow votes made by their subordinates for purposes incon- 
sistent with the understood principles of the Public Service. To 
provide for this, two Yice-Presidents of the Society of financial 
capacity, and strength of character, should be annually appointed 
Controllers. All new disbursements should be reported to them, 
and they should have power, as the Local Government Eoard has 
over Municipal expenditure, to call for explanation, suspend 
execution, or disallow the vote: to allow time for this, no vote 
should be carried out until the lapse of fifteen days. There is 
practically no control at piesent whatever to pi event improper 
allocations of the Society’s funds on purposes not within the 
legitimate scope of the Enterprise. In past years many in my 
opinion most improper allocations of funds ha\e been made. In 
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a Tery short period it will be understood what expenditure is 
legitimate, or the contrary. As 1 pass from the Committee-Rooms 
of Religious Associations to those of Secular Boards, I am struck 
by the consequence of members acting without fear of a Controller. 

If there be occasion for other Sub- Committees, such as for 
Publications, etc., this can be done. 

As it is desirable, that the business of the Greneral Committee 
should be conducted in the presence of a body of intelligent sym- 
pathizers in the great Enterprise, all Subscribers of not less than 
£i IS. annually shall be admitted to seats in the Committee-Room ; 
but they are not at liberty to speak, vote, or make any outward 
expression of their opinions : if this rule be broken, the Chairman 
may order the room to be cleared. 

In the conduct of the blessed work of Evangelizing the Heathen, 
there should be no distinction betwixt male and female Subscribing 
Members : both sexes should be admitted to witness the pro- 
ceedings ; both sexes should be ehgible as members of the 
Committee, Sub-Committee, and to the post of Secretary. It must 
not be forgotten, that one-half of the non- Christian population 
of the Woild consists of females, and that the number of female 
agents of this Society equals, if not exceeds, that of the males. 
As Paul the Apostle puts it (Galatians, in, 28) ; Theie is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
Male nor Female; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” And 
when can that union, that equality, that fellowship in service, 
he more fully evidenced than in spreading the Gospel of 
Christ? I feel a sense of humiliation, when as a Guardian 
of the Poor, a Member of a Hospital Committee, or a Board of 
Charity, I enjoy the co-operation of women, who labour much 
in the Lord, and hud that this privilege of labour in the cause 
of Evangelization, and this opportunity of a blessed service, are 
denied to those, who are gifted with capacity, experience, and self- 
sacrificing readiness. Their money is taken, and their services in 
the Meetings of County Associations are made use of. The last 
Resolution, which I proposed in the C.M.S. Committee, m April, 
1892, before I left it, was to admit women to their legitimate share 
of this most blessed Enterprise. The previous question was moved 
by a Country-Clergyman, and carried. I have never entered, or 
wished to enter, the Committee-Room since. 

The election of Chairmen for Committees and Sub-Committees 
should be annual: for tlie General Committee there should be 
a panel of Chairmen, at least four, two Laymen, two Clergymen ; 
to take the Chair by rotation, so arranged, that the same person 
should not preside at two successive meetings This is the practice 
of the S.P.C.K and S.P G. If any member fail to give satisfaction, 
he would not be re-elected : a ballot may always be demanded ; 
ordinarily a show of hands will be sufficient. To remove a Chairman 
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against his will during the year is a very unwise step, and should 
only be effected by a joint letter from the President and two 
Yice-Presidents, requesting the Chairman for reasons given to 
resign. Por one of the Secretaries to address a Chaiiman, and ask 
him to resign, is an unpardonable insult, and an assumption of 
power by a Secretary quite incredible in any body of men but 
a Missionary Cdmmittee. I have often been Chairman of Secular 
Official Meetings : if a Secretary had so addressed me, 1 should 
have declared his post vacant. 

The notion, that the paid Secretaries are analogous to the Secre- 
taries of State, and that in their collective action they form 
a Cabinet, should not be allowed for a moment : they are paid 
servants, each in charge of his own department. The Honorary 
Secretary would vacate his office on a vote of censure from the 
Committee, like any other Prime Minister : with the paid Secre- 
taries there is the greater difficulty : in my time we compelled 
a paid Secretary to resign, and owing to his extreme penuiy we 
had to form a fund to support him and his family for several years ; 
and Lord Chichester, our President at the time, told me, that there 
had been a similar difficulty with a Secretary some years before. 
The ten-year rule already alluded to represents a peiiod, when any 
such difficulty must end by the vacating of office. 

In this Epoch no Association can live, unless periodical reference 
be made to the constituency. I hear numerous complaints against 
affairs in Salisbury Square. Pew murmurers speak out as boldly 
as I do : the root of the tree is a good and sound one ; but penodical 
prunings are required of excrescences and bad customs, and on the 
other hand a periodical introduction of improved Methods and 
administrative machinery is part of the condition of the existence 
of all Human institutions. To effect this in a legitimate way, 
there should be an annual Meeting in Salisbury Square of the 
independent members of the Society, not for the puipose of self- 
laudation or gloiification, but to ventilate grievances, real or 
alleged, to answer questions put, to make explanations, and to 
receive suggestions thrown out. The real anarchists are the dogged 
conservatives, who wish things to go on to suit themselves. Ho 
change in the Eules of the Society should be made, except in such 
Meetings, with notice of proposed changes given : the presence, in 
person or by proxy, of sixty Members, subscribing £i , should 
be necessaiy to make such decisions valid. 

Another requirement is, thattheie should be a periodical meeting 
of the leading members and one or two Secretaries, to discuss 
informally, and in entire confidence, new features of policy in the 
immediate future. Many thoughtful men are in doubt, wffien 
a new matter is thrust suddenly upon the Committee in a formal 
resolution to be disposed of at once : the discussion in an informal 
council would remedy this. As a rule Secretaries should never 
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move Eesolutions : this should he the duty of a selected member of 
the particular Sub -Committee, to which the subject belongs: in 
grave matters, members, who receive copies of the Agenda, should 
send in written notice of their intention to oppose any particular 
measure. 

I remember the great struggle, which was necessary to compel 
Secretaries to prepare an ‘‘Agenda.’^ Members used to go into 
Committee, and dispose of just whatever the Secretary was pleased 
to take out of his bundle I have helped to fight this battle 
in Secular Societies, and Eeligious, and no one would dare now to 
refuse to circulate an Agenda to Members a few days before the 
Meeting; but that is not enough: in some Secular Societies is 
circulated the Abstract of what is done at the previous meeting, 
and the first business is to listen to any objection, which Members 
may bring against the accuracy of this Abstract ; and this formality 
disposed of, the Proceedings aie taken as read, and the weary waste 
of time in reading minutes of last week’s work is got rid of, 
I have in foimer years suggested this to the C.M.S., but it was 
declared to be impossible : in fact, it did not fit in with prejudices. 
There is a double advantage, for these Abstracts, bound together 
with an index at the end of the half-year, supply a most convenient 
means of refeience to past Proceedings. I enclose with this Minute 
a copy of the Report of woik done in a Committee of the 
Guardians of the Poor, as a sample of what is requiied. 

The Editorial Secretaryship is a parasitical growth of the last 
twenty years, and is a danger to the Society, ISTo Secular Asso- 
ciation would tolerate such an institution. Neither the S.P.G., 
S P.C.K., nor any other Church Society, have such an excrescence. 
The issue of published matter should rest entirely with the Hon. 
Chief Secretary, and a small Committee of selected Laymen and 
Clergymen, about six in number. It is a very serious matter 
issuing didactic essays, or severe attacks on outsiders, tirades 
against the Opium-Trade, Caste, Ancient Customs, etc., etc. There 
should be an under-Secretary to cairy out the oiders of this Com- 
mittee, which should be a real controlling power, and such a staff 
as IS required for compiling, and conducting through the Press. 
One portion of the Intelligencer should be open to papers 
genei ally approved by the Committee, bearing the signature of the 
writer, who alone should be responsible for his views and ex- 
pressions; the other portion should be strictly official, and every 
line have passed under the leview of the Publication-Committee. 
If it be intended to be read by the general public, the Annual 
Report should be half the size : lengthy quotations should be 
omitted, or transferred to the Appendix. 

Stiicter economy in this branch should be enforced; no Publi- 
cations should be granted gratuitously to Members of Committee ; 
all who want them, should pay for them ; if they are made to pay, 
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remuneration might be given to contributors to the Periodicals. The 
pay of the clerks in Salisbury Square should be assimilated to that 
of other Secular Institutions. Mr. Eeattie used to tell me, that 
the C.M.S. paid salaries in excess of Rail way- Companies, and 
secular benevolent Institutions. I have no knowledge of such 
details, but a caieful revision should be made of every item of ex- 
penditure In the last financial Special Committee it was repoited, 
that thirty thousand Pounds per annum were spent in Salisbury 
Square before a shilling got to the Mission-Eield : this is a fright- 
ful scandal. The Association is eaten up by its own establishments. 
If attention be paid to the suggestion in Pait III of giving enlarged 
powers to the Corresponding Committee in the Eield, much useless 
writing and waste of time would be saved. The Missionaries are 
servants of the Association, not of the Committee, which is only 
the head-official of the Association ; and the Missionaries are known 
to, and trusted by, many of the supporters of the Association, who 
know nothing of the majority of the members of the Committee. 

The mode of selecting Vice-Presidents should be altered I have 
often wondered how some of the Laymen got their names on the 
list. To succeed to a Peerage, or Earonetcy, to be made a knight 
for public services, or engineering work done, is not a qualification. 
How strange it would seem, if a member, not very efficient or 
regular in attendance, by chance of death succeeded to the Peerage 
of his family, and was made a Vice-President at once. Men, who 
have done solid work for the Society, or used their influence m the 
Houses of Parliament, or elsewhere, who are constant in attendance, 
calm and wise in Council, liberal in contribution, eloquent on the 
platform, and evidence a deep interest in the welfaic of the great 
Enterprise, should be chosen ; and the choice should lest with the 
whole Committee, not a mere coterie, the names being proposed 
and seconded, and put to the ballot, if anyone opposed them. 

The same remarks apply to the Honorary Governors for life, and 
the Honorary (Lady) Members for life. 

II Tke Missioxauy. 

The subject of selection and training of Missionaries is now 
under the consideration of a Committee of the United Boards 
of Missions, presided over by the Bishop of Durham, who has 
himself sent four sons to the Field. It is a matter beyond the 
power of a Layman to give any opinion on: it is clear, that 
there should be a selection, as many men are by tlieir natuies 
totally unfit to be Missionaries ; and there should be training, 
for the untrained individual is often worse than useless. I, there- 
fore, pass the subject by. 

A Missionary, who cannot speak and preach in the Language 
of his Field should, after the lapse of two }ears, be got nd of: 
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either he is deficient in earnestness, or is incapable : under both 
circumstances he is useless. It is all nonsense t.dkmg of any 
Language being hard to acq^uire. It is not the fault of the Lan- 
guage, but of the Missionary, that he is a dumb dog. 

Every Missionary is bound to give the fiist decade of his service 
unreservedly to the Lord’s service, and not to entangle himself m 
domestic cares, i.e., he is to remain a celibate. After that period 
he will have a fair idea as to what kind of person is required as 
a partner, and he will be able to make a wise selection. This rule 
applies to both sexes, and to ordained or lay. 

The establishments for the children of Missionaries should he 
broken up, or transferred to independent Benevolent Associations. 
It IS not the work of a Missionaiy Society, and causes great scandal 
to attach to a Society, which spends thousands of Pounds in a con- 
cern not in the least calculated to advance Evangelization. Imagine 
the Government of British India, or a Municipal Board, undeitaking 
to maintain and educate the children of its employes. If the 
stipend ot the Missionary be not sufficient for him to maintain 
a family, it should be raised. No governesses should be sent out 
to educate a Missionary's children, and no daughteis to join their 
parents at the expense of the Society. This practice is not only 
intolerable, but ludicrous : it is downright waste of funds collected 
under the mfiuence of prayer for the Lord’s work. 

When occasion arises to welcome back home-returning Mis- 
sionaries, or to bid farewell to outgoing ^Missionaries, there should 
be a separate assembly in a separate room, and great solemnity 
enforced. As it is now, the ceremony is only a small part of a long 
Agenda, and the Missionary is cautioned to be brief in what he has 
to say, as the Meeting is anxious to get on with its work. This is 
neither right nor kind. Out of the General Committee a certain 
number should be detached to receive the Missionaries, who should 
be allowed to say all that they wish, and who should answer 
questions put to them by sympathizing inquirers. 

Arrangements should be made in Missionary Colleges to give 
a series of lectures by competent Clergy or Laymen, or returned 
Missionaries, on (i) the actual work m the field, (2) the spirit, 
in which that work should be done, (3) the necessity of entire 
self-Sacnfice. Some insight should be given into the (4) Philo- 
sophy of Missions, (5) the great story of Evangelization since 
the time of the Apostles, (6) the difficulties which surround the 
Enterprise, (7) the duty of kindness to the non-Chnstian popu- 
lation, not imputing blame to them, but pitying them, (8) the 
duty of the white man to be humble and self-restrained, even as 
our Lord and Master was m His earthly pilgrimage. Biographies 
of deceased Missionaries should be read at work-paities : failurt^s 
should be pointed out as well as successes. Each young Mis- 
sionary should be advised to have a blank book, in which he 
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should enter quotations, and references to books, and notes on 
doubtful points. Mission-work is a Science, and must be studied 
as such. The old haphazard choice of Agents, and slipshod way 
of tiansacting Missionary business, have passed away, or should 
pass away. 

III. The Missioi7-Eield. 

The Society roust bear in mind, that the last half-century has 
made a very great change in the position of 

1. Some of the Mission-Fields. 

2. The FTative Chuiches, which have come into existence. 

It is sheer folly to attempt with an imperfectly informed 
Committee to control the proceedings of expeiienced Missionary 
Corresponding Committees m the Field, and to crush the legitimate 
aspirations of the Native Churches. 

I. The Corresponding Committees in the Field should, like the 
British Colonies, be divided into three categories. 

(A) Independent power, under certain fixed financial rules, should 
be conceded to such Con esponding Committees as the one at Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta, Allahabad, Amritsar, etc. • the men on the spot 
know much better what is required than the members of the Home- 
Committee and the Secretaries ; some of both categories may have 
been in the Field, but their knowledge is not fresh. Peiiodical 
liepnrts should be sent home of the Procet-dmgs of the Cone- 
sponding Committees, on which the Homc-Committoe may pass 
strictures for future guidance The allocation of funds must never 
be exceeded : while, on the one hand, all funds collected from local 
sources are at the absolute disposal of the Corresponding Committee, 
care must be taken not to appropriate them to objects of annually 
recurring expenditure; for, if the local supply failed, the work 
would have to be abandoned, as the allocation of funds remitted 
from England must not be disturbed. The location of Missionaries 
should be left to the Corresponding Committee. Of course, if they 
abuse the constitutional powers conceded to them, the Home- 
Committee, which holds the purse, must win in the struggle, 
but there is no reason to anticipate, that tiied Missionaries will 
transgress the Eules. All are working in the same blessed cause. 

If this principle be carried out, the work of the Home-Committee 
will be greatly reduced, and the statf of cleiks could be reduced. 

(B) Enlarged powers, but not independent, may be conceded 
to certain promising Corresponding Committees, who have been 
a certain time at woik, and where the Missionaries are specially 
qualified, or the circumstances very peculiar. 
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(C) "No powers at all should be granted to the poor struggling 
Committees of a new and unsuccessful Mission: such there will 
always be. 

2. The ISfative Church. 

It cannot be expected, that a self-supporting ^Tative Church 
should remain in subordination to an alien Lay-Committee, whose 
work is done, and well done, when the Church- Organization has 
come into existence. The Missionary Committee should tiansfer 
its Agents and Funds to Eegions beyond. Native Bishops, Clergy, 
and Officials should be appointed, and the docks must support them. 
They did so in former centuries in all other Churches all over the 
"World : and, if there is to be any vitality in Asiatic, African, and 
Oceanic Churches, the sooner that this principle is enforced, the 
better, and before painful struggles commence, for it is in the very 
essence of a Chiistian Church, worth calling by that name, to be 
independent and self-supporting. If there be a necessity for a 
transition-period of five or ten years, the assistance must be given 
in the form of a subvention, growing smaller every one or two 
years, paid to the treasury of the Native Church, not by way of 
stipend to any employe. Nothing will be so fatal to the vitality 
of the Church as to make it depend on the alms of outsiders. If 
they really value the Christian Faith, they will support their 
Minister, Teachers, and Poor Brethren; if they do not so, their 
Conversion is a mere fraud: the longer that the delay is in 
enforcing this Eule, the greater the injury done to the new 
Christianity. 

The appointment of Bishops and arrangement of Dioceses are 
outside the duty of the Committee, and belong to the Heads of the 
Anglican Church : if the duty of the Bishop be purely diocesan, 
he should receive no salary from the Society ; on the other hand, 
if the Bishop be sent for purely Missionary purposes to Eegions 
Beyond, he should have a stipend like any other Missionary. It is 
the duty of a settled Native Church to take a share in the work of 
evangelizing their non- Christian neighbours. 

lY. General Eemarks. 

In the conduct of business the Society has not made full use of 
its reserve force of Councillors ; 

(1) Vice-Presidents. 

(2) Life- Governors. 

(3) Life-Members. 

(3) Eetired Missionaries residing near London, or willing to 
attend from a distance. 
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The three former have a right to attend the General Committee, 
and JSub-Committees, and vote; hut when, on special subjects being 
discussed, the advice of any particular individual is required, they 
should be invited by the Chairman to attend for that purpose. The 
fourth class has no right to attend, but the opinion of some will be 
often of the greatest importance, and such should be invited to 
attend, when it is deemed advisable. 

In every assembly there is generally one person, male or female, 
wise or Ignorant, who speaks too often and too long. Such 
individuals should be repressed by the Chairman’s bell, and a 
limit of time fixed for ail speakers. Those, who have least to 
say worth hearing, generally occupy the longest time of the 
Meeting. 

In a Secular Committee stand-up fights betwixt pugnacious 
members have to be tolerated, but in a Eeligious Committee the 
Chairman should appeal to one or other of the combatants to give 
way for the sake of the cause, which both have at heart. 

In a great business like that of an Administrative Committee, 
there must be a great deal of purely foi*mal work, with which the 
Committee need not be troubled : the Secretary of each Depart- 
ment should be authorized to do the needful, and record the fact in 
the Proceedings. 

Sensational expressions, quotations from Holy Writ and the use 
of the Divine JSTames of the Tiinity, have to be tolerated from 
those, who occupy the Pulpit or Platform, and have the bad taste 
to ovei -indulge in them ; hut a Committee represents the Human 
business-side of a Divine and Spiritual Enterprise, and conven- 
tional expressions of pietistic common form should be avoided. 
Gratitude for Blessings in the past, and Trust for Heavenly Guidance 
for the future, underlie the very existence of the Association, and 
such oxpiessions, as I have alluded to, are out of place and out of 
harmony with the matter-of-fact character of the English people. 
The greatest brevity should be enforced in Besolutions, Eeports, 
and Correspondence 

Those who attend Missionary Committees only, get the idea, that 
their particular work is the best and most holy ; they forget that 
the pious administrators of great Asiatic Provinces, like James 
Thomason, John Lawrence, Robert Montgomery, Donald Macleod, 
and others, were also doing high service to the Human race, and 
vet in their speeches and reports they never indulged in sensational 
Language, or broke the Third Commandment : so also those, who in 
the great City of London minister to the wants of the poor, as 
Guardians, or manage the hospitals and great Charities, are serving 
their fellow- creatures quite as fully as the Missionary Society, and 
yet they are restrained in their Language, and do not indulge in 
self-laudation, or stock-quotations. 

I must allude to another feature : I used to look round the 
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Committeej and count up the number of Erotheis and Brothers-in- 
law, ^Fathers and Sons present, and those, who had Erotheis and 
Sons in the Field, and these last did not hesitate to speak in suppoit 
of their relatives. Such discussions are very painful, and quite in- 
tolerable in a Secular Committee ; it would be impossible to carry 
on any Secular admmisti ation, if such things were allowed. I trust, 
that the rule may be adopted, that no member should speak, when 
the affairs of his own kith and kin are discussed. The Committee 
consist of upright, intelligent, and independent, members, and are 
certain to do justice, without respect of persons. 

I have nothing more to add. Owing to circumstances I am like 
the buttress of a church, outside the building. I have known the 
Committee and the Society very much longer than most of its 
present members. I have discussed points of practice with many 
who are dead, and my first Subscription of 200 Eupees is dated in 
my account-book July 28, 1843, request of good Eishop 

Daniel Wilson of Calcutta, and his Chaplain, afterwards Arch- 
deacon Pratt, who taught me my first lesson in Evangelization. 
I am still an Honorary Life-Governor, for services rendered, and 
an Annual Life -Governor. I receive a copy of the Agenda, 
subscribe annually for copies of the Periodicals, and actually read 
through the Annual Eeport, making marginal notes. My hands 
are so full with the work of Eeligious and Secular Committees, 
eighteen in number, and a large amount of literary work, that 
I can give no personal service. I have done what I could, and, 
having arrived at the age of 75 , 1 am, by the rules which I propose, 
disqualified for a seat on the Committee. 

Loudon^ 1896. 
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XXXI. 

RIO POXGAS MISSION, WEST AFRICA. 

The Piocese of the Bishop of Sierra Leone embraces the Ei^gion, 
in which the Eio Tongas Mission has for some time earned on its 
quiet labours, summoning the Christian Afi leans, settled in the 
Islands of the West Indies, to take a part in the Evangelization 
of Africa, the home of their fathers. 

Those, who study the Philosophy of Missions, know that different 
Methods are suitable to different countries, and the great art of 
Evangelization is to adopt the right Method, The degree of Culture 
of the natives of the Region, the climate, the political relations 
of the ruling Powers, have all to be considered The Rio Pongas 
Mission is heavily weighted: its headquarters are in a small 
group of islands belonging to the British Empire, called the Isles 
de Los; hut the mainland is a French Colony, and no European 
Language is allowed to be taught in a school except French. 
Xo doubt the Native Languages are the proper medium of instruc- 
tion in an African village, and the prominence, given to English 
teaching in many fields, is to be deplored. The climate is 
peculiarly unsuited to the European constitution. The funds, to 
a certain extent, are supplied by the Negro Churches in the West 
Indies, and Pastors are trained in Codrmgton College for this 
particular service. It cannot be said that as yet the movement 
has been successtul, nor is the support given to this interesting 
experiment such as might be expected. 

Moolc^ 1896. 


XXXII. 

TWO CHARTERED MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

I . A Society for Propagation of the Gospel under Royal Charter, 
1662 A.D., alias “New England Company,” i, FurnivaPs Inn, 
Holborn. Upon application to the Secretary I received a civil 
reply, noting that it was all the information, which he was at 
liberty to give. No Annual Report is published; the yearly 
accounts are circulated among the members of the Company only ; 
the income is ^'4,000 per annum, derived entirely from endow- 
ments, and is expended in the following manner (it appears to be 
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catholic) : A. Mohawk Institution : the Eev. E. Ashton, Superin- 
tendent, his wife, matron, and nine assistants (Church of England). 
E. Tuscarora, or Six Nations, Indian Eeserve: the Eev. E. J. 
Caswell, Isaac Eearfoot (Indian), three lay native assistants 
(Church of England). C. fciper Island: the Eev. E. J. Eoberts 
and his wife (Church of England). E. Chemong Lake : Mr. A. E. 
Kennedy (Methodist). 

This Society was founded in 1649 The printed History and 
Eepoit show it to be, from its first title in 1649, a Corporation 
for the Promoting and Propagating the Gospel of Jesus Christ in 
Hew England.” It further recites that the Commons of England 
‘‘ in Parliament assembled had received certain intelligence, that 
‘‘ divers the heathen natives of Hew England had, through the 
blessing of God upon the pious care and pains of some godly 
English minister, who preached the Gospel to them in their own 
Indian Language, not only of baibarous become civil, but many 
‘‘ of them, forsaking their accustomed charms and sorceries, and 
“ other satanical deluwsions, did then call upon the name of the Lord ; 
and that the propagation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ amongst 
these poor heathen could not be prosecuted with that expedition 
and further success as was desired, unless fit instruments were 
encouraged and maintained to pursue it.” The godly minister 
alluded to was John Eliot. Through the influence of the Hon. 
Eobert Boyle, a new Chaiter was given by Charles II in 1662. 
Upon the Eeclaration of Independence, the Corporation, in 1786, 
transferred the exercise of its trust to Hew Brunswick, and, later 
on, to Hova Scotia, in the Eominion of Canada. In 1884, a sketch 
of the origin and the recent history of the Hew England Company 
was published, under authority, by Spottiswoode, London, and 
a paper was read at a meeting of the Eoyal Historical Society, 
London, on the same subject, the same year. In the list of 
governors, treasurers, and members, I remaik, in 1867, the good 
names of Sir Eobert Eowler, John Gurney Hoare, and Alderman 
Lawrence, but since then no name occurs in any way connected 
with Missionary efforts. As no accounts are rendered, it is im- 
possible to state, whether the money might not be applied more 
advantageously, whether too much is not kept back for office 
expenses at home. Every kind of hard thing is said, and it is 
impossible to reply to them, until the Governors publish, as they 
ought to do, an annual account, audited by professional auditors. 
*We call upon them to do so. 

2. Incorporated Society for advancing the Christian Eaith in 
the British West Indies, and elsewhere within the dioceses of 
Jamaica and Barbadoes, and the Leeward Islands, and in the 
Mauiitius (Church of England) : income, ^3,430 ; 3, Great Eean’s 
Yard, Westminster. The Hon. Eobert Boyle, by his will dated 
Inly, 1691, left the residue of his estate tor the advancement or 

39 
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propagation of the Cliristian Eeligion amongst infidels. The income 
was devoted to a college in Yirginia, XJ.S , until the war ; a Charter 
was then gi anted to a Society for the Conversion and Eeligious 
instruction and education of the negro slaves in the Biitish West 
India Islands. In 1834, slavery was abolished; a new charter was 
given m 1836 under the name, and with the objects, given above. 
Grants aie annually voted to the Bishops of the West Indian 
dioceses. The present Secretary is the Eev. Dr Bailey, late 
Warden of St Augustine’s College, Canterbury, and the Bishop of 
London is President. One feature is woithy of notice ; this 
Corporation pays annually to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, above described (No i). A direct way to compel 
that Society to give an account of its stewardship would be, if the 
Christian Paith Society (ISTo 2) would withhold its payment, and 
ask how the amount would be spent. It is manifestly wrong, that 
public money should be privately disposed of, without the security 
of rendition of account and professional audit. 

The Fecoul, 1888. 


XXXIII 

MISSIONARY FINANCE. 

It has been represented to me, that the last paragraph in the 
article on ^‘Missionary Finance,” in the Fortmgldly Review of 
December, 1888, requires an answer from me. It is a quotation 
from the last page but one of Part IV of my “ Notes on Missionary 
Subjects,” published this year. 

I need hardly say, that I have been an ardent and thorough- 
going supporter of Christian Missions for more than foity years, 
since Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, taught me my first lesson; 
but I have also been a ruler of Oriental Nations, and am, to a cer- 
tain extent, cognizant of the manners, Customs, and Languages, of 
all the uncivilized, or less civilized, races of the World. In the 
Preface to ray First Part, page xiii, I state that “ I am an out-and- 
out fiiend and champion of the Heathen and Mahometan people,” 
against all comers, black or white, Eeligious or Secular. This 
makes me a stern critic of Missionary Methods, the conduct of 
individual Missionaries, and the policy of Missionary Associations. 

My remarks apply to all Missionary Societies, European or 
American. Your columns can testify, that I have studied all : on 
my shelves are their Reports, in my desk are collected extracts, the 
result of a long course of reading, travel, and correspondence. My 
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object is to point out faithfully errors of Method or principle, and 
indicate the best course to be followed 

I have denounced the practice of some Missionaries having male 
and female slaves as servants in their familv, and allowing 
oliice'holders of JS’ative Churches to buy. sell, and hold slaves ; on 
the other hand, I have pointed out, that the enfranchisement of 
Slaves should not be made a condition of baptism. I have 
denounced the baptism of Polygamists, but pointed out that, to ask 
a Polygamist to put away women lawfully married as a condition 
precedent of baptism, is a terrible sin towards those women. 
I have denounced the practice of some Societies sending out their 
Missionaries, with their wives and children, into tropical countries, 
without proper means of suppoit, proper houses and appliances. 
On the other hand, I have counselled the gieat Societies to guaul 
against the extravagance and luxurionsness of the age, and a 
worldly spirit in their Agents I have denounced the imposition 
of vows, or practice of celibacy, on male and female Agents , on 
the other hand, I have pointed out the extreme unwisdom of 
allowing candidates for the Mission-Pield to engage themselves in 
marriage while in statu pnpillari,, and many at the age of twenty-six, 
thus crowding the homes for children, and filling up the pension- 
list of widows, to the great injury of the resources uf the Society, 
and the cause of Missions I have gone over the whole subject of 
the Methods in force, and unsparingly pointed out the blots, and 
suggested what seemed to me the proper course. 

When a writer like the Author of the article in the Fortnightly 
who has no knowledge whatever of the subject, either in the field 
or the Committee-room, undertakes to attack one particular Society 
on the question of their administration and finance, and quotes me 
as an authority and witness against that Society, he errs against 
facts and common-sense, and convincingly shows, that he has not 
read, or has entirely misunderstood, the diift of my JJ^otes. 

My remarks are those of a careful critic, and an impartial 
student. My last Essay in Part IV is headed Thoughts on the 
Methods of Evangelization.’’ No one Society is alluded to, and 
my summing-up at p. 1 1 7 is, that there is no room for boasting on 
account of the terrible failures and blots, which I distinctly affirm 
as existing. I place the Conversion of Souls among the first and 
highest Duties of men ; I assert that all Human Knowledge and 
intellectual talents are in vain and profitless, unless directly or 
indirectly they lead on to the Salvation of Souls ; and I point out, 
that the best proof that the matter is from the Lord is found in the 
marvellous progress of the last half-centnry, in spite of the weak- 
ness, unworthmess, and want of faith of so many of the Mission 
agents in the field, and members of the Committee at home. 

I read in your columns complaints against me from Missionaries 
in the field. The cap must have fitted, or the complaint would not 
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have been made. If I have sometimes mentioned the name of 
a Missionary, such as John Hcwton of the Amciican Presbyterian 
Church, Bishop Steere of the Mniveisities’ Mission, John Williams 
of the L M.S , Bishop Sargent of the C M.S., Carey, Saker, Judson, 
of the Baptist Churches, and Bishop Patteson of Melanesia, it has 
been in terms of tender love and deep admiration. As a rule my 
remarks indicate neither individual, nor Society, nor denomination, 
nor country, for the Ameiican Missionaries are as well known to 
me as the British, and I have visited the German, Prench, and 
Swedish, Societies, in their different homes 

My book was not published for profit, ' and the large free 
distribution prevents even the expense of printing being recouped ; 
but I have received my icward in letters from young and old, 
laymen and oidained men, British and foreigneis, not agreeing in 
everything (for that were impossible), but telling me, that my 
labour had not been in vain, that I bad those who sympathized 
with me, though personally unknown to me ; and some young men 
have told me, that they have been helped in their decision by my 
words, and this alone is an exceeding great reward. 

Some of the Essays have been reprinted in American Missionary 
Journals, in the Periodical of the China-Inland Mission, and as 
a separate pamphlet by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel ; some have been translated into German, have been 
reviewed and quoted in Periodicals, secular and Eeligious. One 
Society has taken fifty copies of the first Essay of Part I, but the 
whole ought to be taken together; the plums of praise must not be 
picked out, and be unduly dwelt on ; the sharp condemnations, and 
notice of sad failures, must not be sepaiated from the context. We 
have no reason to he surprised at such failures. What Paul says of 
the Church of Corinth in its first decade ought to prepare us My 
last words were : “ It cannot now he said, that we must travel 
onward, as if in a mist; and as nobody criticized, there was no 
error. 

Record^ Lo?idon, 1888. 
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SYMPATHY AND CONFIDENCE OP NATIVE 
CHRISTIANS. 

can foreign Missionaries secure in the highest degree the 
sympathy and affectionate confidence of their native brethien ? ” 

It suddenly transpired, to the astonishment of the European 
laity, that there was a violent feeling of dissatisfaction existing 
between the Missionary and the body of their native converts. 
Hard words were exchanged on both sides. It was the old story : 
the Native was charged with ingratitude and mutiny, and the 
Anglo-Saxon with overbearing harshness and insolence. It was 
roundly asserted, that the Missionaiies used abuse, and actually 
raised their hands against their native brethren. An attempt 
was made by the milk-and-water party to stop the course of the 
debate, and bung back the general rose-water character of such 
discussions, and conceal ugly facts, when Sir Herbert Edwardes 
sternly interposed, and implored the Missionary Conference to 
allow the debate to proceed, and, if they wished to devise a remedy, 
to allow the ranklmg wound to be laid bare. The real struggle 
was for loaves and fishes. Both Missionary and Native Convert 
are thoroughly in the wrong. The Native Convert makes tre- 
mendous sacrifices when he becomes a Christian. He emphatically 
gives up parents, wife, children, money, and social status, and 
sacrifices all to buy the Pearl of Great Price. He often does 
this early in life, and, during the first years of his inquiry and 
conversion he is sustained by the sense of the grandeur of the 
sacrifice, which God has accepted of him. All honour be to such, 
and they will have their reward, but not here ; it will be repaid 
to them a thousandfold, but not in this earthly kingdom. How- 
ever, human flesh is weak, the convert settles down, marries, 
forms a family, and unluckily not only becomes a Christian, but 
acquires European ideas and wants; he puts on an English long- 
cloth coat, English shoes; he starts a tabic and a chair; books, 
of course, he must have; in fact, he requires a laiger income, 
and insensibly the World regains its power over him, and he 
wishes to get some return for this tremendous sacrifice in this 
World; he cannot wait for the kingdom of God, Cut away all 
romance and sentiment, this is the real point; he wants more 
‘'talab.” Eveiybody in India wants a fixed salary; the burden 
of the song of one, the loudest native complaint, was, ‘‘ Give 
us a schedule of fixed salaries ” The consequence is, that he is 
always bothering the Missionary about his temporal affairs, 
asking for increased pay if he he employed on Mission-work, or 
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for reconimendation to the European officers of Government to get 
him a situation, or he wants loans, and so on. And, as the 
converts increase, the means of the Missionary are exhausted . he 
cannot satisfy the wants of all, and hence his unpopularity. 

The faults of the Missionary are twofold : first, they themselves 
live too comfortably, too easily in many cases ; the females of their 
families dress too expensively, conform to the fashions, and mix 
in the society of secular Europeans of the station ; they are 
addressed by petition, called '‘Eahadar”: Padri Sahib Eahadar 
in itself an absurdity The native converts see this, and desiie 
to share the good things of the Mission-compound : they would 
like the elegancies of life, the pretty garden, the well-furnished 
drawing-room, the convenient carnage, the pretty hat and feathers, 
the bookcase stored with handsome hooks ; in fact, all the 
comforts and luxuries of European life in India The Ecverend 
Golack Nath, the great champion of the malcontents, boldly laid 
down the great philosophical truth, that Christianity and Civili- 
iiation advance hand in hand, and that often the latter outstrips 
the former. Now this is a great misfortune, for Christianity was 
as true, when preached by fishermen in Galilee, as hy heneficed 
clergy in Europe ; and, if the necessary consequence of Conversion 
is to sit on a chair and wear Euiopean shoes, we shall never see 
what we so ardently desire to see, a change come over the heart 
of the masses, and the Indian converts become Chiistian without 
altering their social status, their Civilization, and thedr temporal 
views. Any other theory of a Chri'^tian Church in India is more 
moonshine. To suppose that the millions of India, whom wo aic 
trying to convert, are to accept, with pure and simple doctiines of 
Christ, the intolerable burden of Euiopean luxuries, Civilization, 
and habits, is an absurdity. Paul never attempted to make Jews 
of his Gentile converts Why do we attempt to make ‘‘Sahibs’^ 
out of onr Native Indian converts, and why put such foolish, 
worldly ideas into their heads? If we had good haid- working 
Missionaries in old coats and hats, and their wives in poke-bonnets, 
living as simply and devotedly as the climate will permit them, 
and keeping quite clear of the luxuiies and elegancies of the 
secular European, they might say with force to their converts : 
Eo not think of such things! Pe content with your humble 
station in this world; it wms the station, in which God placed 
‘‘ you. Eo not parade the temporal saciifices, which you have 
been privileged to make. Hereafter you will take the pre- 
cedence of the Commissioner and the General, and the seivants 
of Goverument, when Christ gathers in His Jewels.” 

The second great fault of the Missionaries is, that they collect 
their Native Christians in little houses near the Mission-compound; 
they make a kind of Native cantonment ; each neophyte finds his 
whole outward life, as w ell as Ins inner life, renewed. Instead of 
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going on as usual, mating shoes, weighing out grain, and following 
his honest trade or profession or business in the city or village, or 
starting one, he finds himself moved a mile from the contact of his 
countrymen, his ideas of a decent residence entirely changed, and 
himself and his wife planted in a kind of forcing garden in little 
glass hothouses, where his moral and Christian virtues are to 
expand, but his means of getting his livelihood dimmish, for the 
Padn Sahib gives him new ideas about books, and the Mem 
Sahib teaches his wife to read and do crochet- woik; and the new 
Christian, instead of being strengthened for life’s hard struggle, 
finds himself emasculated, unnerved, degraded to a mere pensioner, 
always thinking of his “talab.” Dissatisfied with his prospects, he 
looks on the Missionary as his natural enemy : he was a Brahmin, 
in receipt of a good income ; he now wants to be a Brahmin again 
in the new organization, with a good salary from the Mission. 
More than that, he desires rank and pie-emmence, and becomes 
hopelessly secularized, and loses his morals as a man, and his 
Spirituality as a Christian. We implore the Missionary to break 
up these Christian cantonments, or keep them for the inquirer, the 
orphan, and the stranger, and let the iTative converts live m the 
city, and follow their own handicraft. There is no fear of persecu- 
tion from the Heathen beyond reviling and sarcasm, and these must 
be borne patiently ; it is good to have something to bear in the 
cause of Christ. We implore the Missionaiy to dissolve the un- 
hallowed alliance of Christianity and European notions ; it is really 
the old assertion of, am a Christian; I eat beef, and wear topi ” 
The Natives of this country have their own type of Civilization, 
let Chiistianity be engrafted upon it ; it is not the hat, or the shoes, 
or the coat, that makes the Christian. Why add to the natural 
impediments to conversion such fictitious obstacles ? Why encourage 
converts to abandon their time-honoured practices, and mode of 
diessmg They are not savages from the Ei]i Islands, or man-eaters 
from New Zealand. Most Natives are thorough gentlemeu in 
manner and m their modes of address. If their talents enable 
them, independent of their new faith, to raise themselves, let them 
do so. Every Officer of Grovernment will be delighted to help 
them, for every trhe Christian loves his brother, and especially 
those of the household of faith. If God has not endowed them 
with talents for things of this W^orld, if their lot in this life is to 
be poor, mean, and undistinguished, let them not envy the 
rich, and the powerful, for the least in the Kingdom of Heaven is 
greater than he. 

Mmionary Conference^ LMr, 1861. 

LaMr Chronicle^ 1861. 
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REPORT OF CONFERENCE OF MISSIONxiRIES, 
LONDON, 1878. 

Our readers will recollect that it was determined, after an interval 
of nineteen years from the last Conference, held at Liverpool, to 
have another gathering of the labourers in the Evangelical held of 
Missions, to take, as it were, stock of their labours, and to com- 
municate the result of their experience of the past, and take counsel 
for the future. The Conference accordingly took place, and was 
largely attended by English, American, German, and Erench, 
Missionaries of the different Protestant Churches. 

Many persons were prevented from attending all, or any of, 
those meetings, but no sincere friend of Missions will fail to supply 
himself with a copy of the instructive Report, which has followed 
rapidly upon the conclusion of the proceedings, and which we 
consider to be in every point of view a satisfactoiy Report The 
reader will find many subjects calmly discussed, and a great variety 
of opinions expressed by earnest and good men, who, agreeing in 
principle, differ m detail, and we could not wish it to be otherwise. 
Not only is the idiosyncrasy of man’s nature susceptible of infinite 
varieties, which are widened by educational, national, and denomi- 
national circumstances, hut the field of labour differs materially; 
and a picture is here unfolded of the whole World, and its Nations, 
tribes, Religions, and Languages, some in the languishing stages of 
an effete and exhausted Culture, and others in a state of unmitigated 
barbarism. Two considerations press themselves upon me : First, 
how much work remains to be done. Secondly, how good God 
has been to us in these last days in giving us the opportunity of 
serving Him I will consider these two points separately. The 
good people of the last and preceding centuries knew little of the 
Great World outside Europe and the Anglo-Saxon Colonies of 
America. It is only within the last forty years, that we have 
become aware of the teeming populations, Mahometan, Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Pagan, who have never heaid the sound of the 
Gospel, who have never had the opportunity of being saved, who 
have lain outside, as it wore, of the great scheme of Salvation. 
Generation after generation have gone to their last home in absolute 
Ignorance of the blessed Truths, which can make life valuable. 
And, just as the greater power of modern telescopes reveals to us 
new constellations, so the closer inspection of modem Travellers, 
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Colonists, and Explorers, reveals to us tlie existence of new IS'ations, 
to whom the Message must he conveyed. How shall they hear, 
if they are not preached to ? 

If it had entered into the hearts of the men of the last century 
to undertake the great task, could they have done it ? Certainly 
not. To us has the great privilege been reserved. Peace and war, 
Commerce and Eeligion, good motives and bad, the restlessness of 
the traveller, the fervour of the Evangelist, the crimes of the pirate 
and the slave-trader, have all combined, under the inscrutable 
providence of the Almighty, to throw open to this generation the 
uttermost parts of the World. 

While we are writing, explorers are on their way into tracts 
not hitherto visited, the advance-guard of Missions and Commerce ; 
for Missions sanctify Commerce, and Commerce popularizes 
Missions, and the two, hand in hand, will conquer the World. 

This book tells us how European Churches have awakened to the 
grandeur of their Duties and privileges ; they feel it written in 
their hearts, that a Chuich is dead, which has no Poreign Missions, 
and they vie with each other in this noble controveisy, where each 
can admire the success of the other without envy or rivalry. And 
when the Christian mounts a tower in his mind, and looks out on 
the broad plains of Heathendom, how petty, how ridiculous, appear 
the “shibboleths,” the “anise and cummin,” of the different 
Churches of the Evangelical Alliance, and how encouraging are the 
reunions, as that of the Confeience at Mildmay, where each man 
stepped forward, and, in the quarter of an hour, or ten minutes, or 
even five, which the inexorable bell allowed him, told his story of 
sanctified efforts, partial success, hopes made brighter by disap- 
pointments, failures accepted as righteous chastenings, deaths 
counted as martyrdoms, and making room for new confessors. 

Lastly, this book is a reply to the doubter, the faint-hearted, the 
sceptic, the Gallic, who asks what has been done. The statesman 
may reflect, that a new factor has come into existence in the 
world’s politics, which can no longer be overlooked. The low 
white, who oppresses aboiigmal races, the Arab man-stealer and 
land-piiate, has learned that, wLerever there is a footing for his 
baneful step, there is also ground to hold a man of God, a Missionary 
of one of the Societies of Protestant Euiope, or the United States 
of Horth America, who, with a fearless trumpet -tone, will publish 
the iniquities committed m a distant land upon a people no longer 
friendless. 

Record, 1878. 
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I FOLLOW tlie example, and make use of the labouis, of our German 
Biethreu in the Mission ZeitscJmft, and chronicle the history of the 
successive Mission-ships. Xo small interest attaches to them, lor 
they have earned the good tidings, the meichandise of great puce, 
into many Eegions, and their weapons, though not carnal, have won 
great victories. Moreover, they have been the homes of good and 
holy men, both British and native, who have devoted their lives, 
and not been afraid to die, for the great cause of the extension of 
their Master’s Xiiigdom. 

A poetess has anticipated me in the description of this charming 
subject. I give Mrs. Hemans’ beautiful lines, suggested by the 
sailing of one of the earlier vessels : 

Oft shall the shadow of the palm-tree lie 

O’er glassy bay, wherein thy sails are furled, 

And its leaves whisper, as the winds sweep by, 

Tales of the older world. 

Oft shall the burning stars of southern skies 
On the mid-ocean see thee charmed in sleep, 

A lonely home for human thoughts, and ties. 

Between the heavens and deep. 

Blue seas, that loll on gorgeous coasts renowned, 

By night shall sparkle, where thy prow makes way ; 

Strange creatures of th’ abyss, that none may sound, 

In thy broad wake shall play. 

From hills unknown, in mingled joy and fear, 

Free dusky tribes shall pour thy flag to mark ; 

Blessings go with thee on thy lone career ! 

Hush, and farewell, thou baik I 

A long farewell ! Thou wilt not bring us back 

All, whom thou bearest far fiom home and hearth ; 

Many are thine, whose steps no more shall tiack 
Their own sweet native earth.” 

Among the first, though after the Moravians, was the Buff', 
which, in 1796, was chartered by the London Mibsiouaiy Society 
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to convey tlie Gospel to the mysterious Islands of the South Seas. 
The grandeur and novelty of the euterpiise can scarcely now be 
appreciated. It is characteristic of that age, that the Duff was 
chaitered to call at a South American Port to take up supplies of 
good wine for the use of the Missionaries : what would the present 
generation say to that? The Duff returned safely to England, 
but, on its second voyage, it was captured by the Trench ciuisers, 
and the Missionaries were confined in a Trench piison, and the 
good ship disappeared. In 1821, the great Missionary hero, John 
Williams, purchased at Sydney a ship, which he named the 
Hndeavour, with a view of Evangelizing and creating a legitimate 
Commeice in the Harvey Islands. He was ordeied by the Home 
Committee to sell the ship. John Williams then undeitook, though 
ignorant of shipbuilding, to build himself a ship, which he named 
the Messenger of Peace ^ which for many yeais did him good service. 
In 1838, on his return to England, by his own personal exertions 
he got together enough money to purchase a larger vessel, the 
Camden^ on board which he safely returned to the field of his 
labour, and which he left only to be muidered and devoured at 
Eromanga, in the Hew Hebrides, in 1839. The Camden^ till 184.3, 
did good service in carrying the Gospel from Island to Island. In 
1 8 .14, it was replaced by a larger and more convenient vessel, 
John Williams I, which sailed yearly backwards and forwaids 
fiom England to the South Seas, until, in 1864, it was wiecked 
on Danger Island. 

The new ship, John Williams II, suffered the same fate in 1867, 
at Savage Island. John Williams III then took its place, no 
longer to proceed to England, but destined to keep up the 
communication among the Islands, and supplied with auxiliary 
steam-power. It is notable, that the convex ted Islands subscribed 
largely to the expenses of these last two ships, and, moreover, the 
Mission-ship proved itself to be a necessity for carrying on the 
work of a Mission spread over scores of Islands scattered over 
a large area. On the side of the vessel is inscribed, in gold letters 
on a blue ground, “ Peace on Earth and Good-will towards Men.” 

The London Missionary Society had another steamer in the 
Torres Straits, the Dllengowan 7 , the generous gift of Miss Baxter, 
for the service of the Hew Guinea Mission. In 1881, the same 
lady presented a two-masted steamer, Mlengowan II. The work 
of Evangelization would be impossible without the assistance and 
the additional help of smaller craft, given by kind friends for the 
same purpose. 

When Maisden had prevailed upon the Church Missionary 
Society to send a Mission to Hew Zealand, in 1817, he purchased 
at his own expense a brig, the Active^ to despatch the Missionaries, 
and he followed them himself. This ship was of gieat use, and 
made the Missionaries independent of the precaiious and uncertain 
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accommodation afforded by merchant vessels and whalers. The 
necessity has long since passed away. At their Jubilee, m 1838, 
a subscription was collected by the Methodist Church to send out 
a vessel to the South Seas, and in 1839 the Triton accomplished 
the voyage. Since 1848, the good ship The John Wedey I has 
kept up the communication of the scattered Wesleyan Missions, 
assisted by smaller craft. In 1865 the John Wesley I was wiecked, 
and was replaced by a John Wesley II (this also suffered so much 
that it had to be sold) and two smaller vessels, the Jubilee •ecrAJohn 
and with the aid of cutters all the needs of the Missionaries 
are supplied. 

The American Mission Board of Boston, IJ.S., with its daughter 
the Hawaii Missionary Society, kept up its intercourse with its 
Mission in Mikronesia, in the Caiolme, Marshall, and Gilbert 
Islands, by the aid of a smaller vessel, the Caroline, but this 
proving too small, was replaced in 1851 by Morning Star /, which, 
with the aid of smaller craft, did good service until 1867, when, 
being no longer seaworthy, it was sold, and replaced by Moining 
Star II, which was wrecked in 1869. Its successor, Morning 
Star III, was also wrecked in 1884. The school-children in 
America and Asia Minor contributed so large a sum, that Morning 
Star IV came into existence, a large three-masted vessel with 
steam auxiliary power, three times bigger than its predecessor, 
Ho. I, twice as big as Ho. II and III, a proof of the greatly 
increased work of the Mission. 

When Bishop Selwyn, of Hew Zealand, first conceived the idea of 
evangelizing the Hew Hebrides in 1847, he purchased a small ship 
of twenty-two tons, the Undine, and in 1849 in this nutshell, the 
bold skipper-Bishop navigated the sea with a crew of four men, and 
brought lads from the Loyalty Islands and Hew Caledonia, to be 
educated in Hew Zealand, Tor his second trip he was supplied by 
the Church of Australia with a larger vessel of seventy tons, the 
Border Maid, and penetrated as far as the Solomon Islands. The 
returning lads were welcomed with joy, and the ship thus became 
a preacher of the Gospel. In 1856, a friend presented the Mission 
with a large schooner, Southern Cross 1 , which, in i860, was 
wrecked. In 1863, Bishop Selwyn’s successor. Bishop Patteson, 
was enabled by the help ot friends to send out Southern Cross II, 
larger in size and with auxiliary steam-power. As this was barely 
sufficient for the widespread work of the Melanesian Mission, the 
gift of a small additional steamer by a lady was gladly welcomed. 

The same necessities produced the same results for the United 
Presbyterian Missions of the Free Church of Scotland, Australia, 
and Canada in the Hew Hebrides. The little Colimba was super- 
seded in 1857 by the John Knox, which did not prove equal to the 
work, and gave way in 1864 to Bay Spring I, a two-masted 
brigantine, but after having done an admirable woik it was wrecked 
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in 1873. It was succeeded by Day Bpnng //, a three-masted Tes=;el 
of 160 tons : after excellent service this is to be replaced by a large 
sailing-vessel, with a steam-launch for the discharge of the internal 
service of the mission-stations. 

In Sumatra the Ehme Mission supplied itself in 1882 with 
a small steamer, the Denmnger, to communicate with its stations 
in the Island of Mas. . 

The Hermansburg Missionary Society launched the first German 
Mission-ship, the Kanddce, in 1853, to take the Missionaries to the 
Mission-field in South Africa. In 1874 it was declared to be no 
longer seaworthy, and was got rid of , its place was not supplied, 
as it was found less expensive to send out Missionaries by the 
numerous commercial steamers. 

The hTorwegian Missionaries launched a Mission-ship, named 
JElmer^ in 1865, a three-masted sailing-vessel, which conveyed 
their agents to the coast of Zulii-land and Madagascar. After 
twenty years’ good and profitable service it gave way to a new 
sailing-vessel, named Paiilus, and it appeals to make money by 
trading, which seems objectionable. 

The Swedish Missionary Association was not so fortunate with 
their ship A%i^ganu^, named after a Swedish Apostle. It was built 
in 1873, a sailing-vessel with auxiliary steam-power. It went to 
Masowah in the Eed Sea, and made expeditions along the coast of 
South Africa : soon afterwards it was recalled to Gothenburg, and, 
after a very short service, sold in 1879, for it was obvious that the 
commercial steamers could convey Missionaries at much less cost. 

On the Elver Zambesi Livingstone first appeared with an iron 
steamer, the Ma Robert^ called after his wife, which went to the 
bottom, and was succeeded by Pioneer^ made of wood, with paddle, 
and was sold soon afterwards, as the draught proved unsuitable 
to the navigation of the Eiver Shire. Lady JLyasa I succeeded, an 
iron screw, but which was sold at Eombay. In 1876, Cotterill 
appeared on the Nyasa with the steamer Herga on a commercial 
enterprise, and presented it to the Mission of the Scotch Tree 
Church, in whose service it sank to the bottom. In 1875 Young 
appeared with the Ildla^ named after the place where Livingstone 
died ; it was the first steamer which circumnavigated Lake IS^yasa, 
and now belongs to the African Commercial Lake Company, who in 
1878 placed on the waters of the Eiver Shire Lady Nyasa J 7 , 
a paddle-steamer. It was sunk by the hostile natives The 
Company built at Greenwich a new steamer, the James Stevemon, 
The lldla passed from the possession of the Tree Church Mission 
into the hands of the Commercial Company, which is on friendly 
terms with the Mission. 

In 1884 the Universities’ Mission in East Africa placed the 
steamer Charles Janson on the Kyasa Lake, to be, as it were, 
the headquarters of that branch of the Mission. 
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In 1876 the Church Missionary Society sent out the U'lgliland 
Lame to run from Zanzibar to Momhiisa, on the East Coast of 
Africa, but it ^vas not equal to the navigation at all seasons 
ot the year. In 1883 steamer Henry Wriglit supplied its 
place. At that time thcie was no line of commeicial steamers 
running betwixt Mombasa and Zanzibar; as there is such con- 
venience now, it may be questioned whether a Mission-steamer is 
required In 1875 the Church Missionary Society sent out to 
Zanzibai, and thence conveyed by a land journey, the little vessel 
The Laisy to the waters of tlie Yictoria ISTyanza, which it reached in 
1877 It navigated the lake to Ilubaga, the capital of IJ-Ganda, in 
the Horth-West corner, but was wrecked in 1879. A sailing-boat 
was then constructed by the Missionaries on the lake, named the 
Eleamr^ from the materials brought from England. It is a veiy 
serious matter indeed, placing a vessel upon an inland sea many 
hundred miles from the ocean, as the expense of porterage is 
enormous, and the hostile tribes on the shoie may at any moment 
capture or destroy the vessel. A new boat, adapted to machinery, 
is now being constructed on the lake. 

The London Missionary Society sent a boat in many hundred 
portions from Zanzibar to Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika, in 1883, 
which was called the Morning Star. Soon afterwards, they sent 
a steamer, the Good Meivs, built in London, which was conveyed to 
Xilimani, on the East Coast of Afnca, thence up the Zambesi 
Elver; it was then conveyed on board the steamer Ildia across 
the whole length of Lake JN’yasa, and thence by porters along the 
new road, constructed at the expense of James Stevenson, to 
the southern shore of the Lake Tanganyika, where it was put 
together and launched in 1884 

On the West Coast of Africa the Livingstone Kongo Mission, 
in 1881, launched their small steamer, the Livingstone^ at Stanley 
Pool, on the Upper Kongo. It experienced great disasters, and, 
after the bursting of its boilers, was used as a sailing-boat. It 
was succeeded by a second boat, the Moffat^ in 1882, and by 
a third, the Henry Reed, in 1883, which has accomplished a great 
deal of navigation of the Kongo waters, and is now transferred, 
with the whole Mission, to the Korth American Baptist Union. 
The English Baptist Missionary Society, m 1882, sent out the 
steel boat, Fly mouth, to Stanley Pool. To this followed, in the 
same year, the steamer Peace, which has accomplished marvellous 
voyages of discovery; it was launched at Stanley Pool in 1884 

Bishop William Taylor, of the self-supporting American Mission 
to the Poituguese Colony of Angola, in West Afiica, collected 
enough money m America to send out a steamer to navigate the 
Eiver Coan and Kongo, which he named Annie Taylor, after 
his wife. 

The American Missionaries in the Eicnch Colony of the Gabun, 
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on West Afi’ica, have a schooner, the Albert BmhieJl, which 
serves the Mission on the Island of Corisco. 

The Baptist Missionary Society, during its occupation of the 
Kameriin country, in West Africa, as a Mission-field m i86r, sent 
out a small schooner, the Wcmderer, which sank In 1871 they 
had a small steamer to keep up the communication between their 
stations ; this was succeeded by another steamer. The Mission 
is now abandoned. 

The United Presbyterian Missionary Society, on the Old Calabar 
Paver, has a small steamer to navigate the river, named the David 
Williamson, to commmiKate with the out-stations. 

On the Piver Niger, in 1857, appeared, for the double purpose 
of commerce and evangelization, the ship Daij Spiing^ under 
Bishop Crowther, which ascended the stream as far as Kabba. 
In 1878 the steamer Edenry Venn / 'was placed by the Church 
Missionary Society on the Niger. It was worn out in the course 
of eight years. A second steamer of a diherent construction, 
Eenry Venn ZZ, was sent out in 1885, solely for the navigation of 
the Niger Eiver, and not to navigate the sea from the mouth of the 
Niger to the Island of Lagos. The Mission is thus independent 
of the service of the Afiican Company’s commercial steamers. 
The steamer is furnished with steam-launches to navigate the 
creeks. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society has supplied its Missionary 
with a boat fitted with awning and curtains for the navigation of 
the Eiver Ogan from the ocean to Abeokuta. It is named the 
Alafia^ the Yariba term for Feace, 

The Basle Missionary Society on the Gold Coast in 1866 pur- 
chased the schooner Falnie to carry its Missionaries to the African 
field. It was got rid of, as the commercial steamers supplied 
regular and better means of communication. A small river steamer 
has been supplied for the navigation of the Eiver Yolta. 

The North German Missionary Society, on the Slave Coast, since 
1857, "^se of a ship, the Dahomey ^ which is now engaged in 
commerce, though formerly belonging to the mission. The com- 
mercial steamers have removed the necessity of this or other ships. 

The “United Brethren in Christ,” a missionary society from 
Ohio, in the United States, have a small steamer, the John Broivn, 
to serve the stations of their blende Mission, in West Africa. 

In the American Piovince of Alaska, the Moravians have 
a sailing-boat, the Bethel Star, to navigate the rivers of that 
desolate region. 

Following the American coast southward, we find ourselves in 
the interesting mission settlement of the Shimshi Indians at 
Metlakatla, belonging to the Church Missionary Society. The 
head of the mission, Bishop Eidley, of New Caledonia, has a small 
two-masted steamer, the Evangeline, built in England. Still farther 
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south, but belonging to the same mission, is the steam-launch 
Hirhie, for the navigation of the Fiazer Eiver 

In the Diocese of Algoma, in Canada, which skirts the noithern 
shore of Lake Superior, the Bishop has started a steamship, the 
Evangeline, which enables him to visit his numerous stations lying 
at gi eat distance, and establish new ones 

In the famous Labrador Mission-field of the Moravian Mission, 
the Mission>ships have a longer and more romantic pedigree, 
extending over one hundred and eighteen years. In 1770 the 
Jersey Paclet led the way, but was superseded by a larger vessel, 
the Amity. In 1777 followed the Gool Intent^ which was captured 
by a Blench vessel, and released by an English cruiser. In 1787 
the Amity., which had done good service, was replaced by the 
Harmony /, a much larger vessel, which lasted until 1802. Like its 
predecessor, the Resolution had narrow escapes from capture by 
Erench cruisers, and worked on until 1808. Its successor, the 
Hector., after only two months, was replaced by the Jemima. This 
vessel ran many risks from the icebergs and the perils of the ISTorth 
Sea, but went backwards and forwards from Labrador to England 
until 1817. Harmony II was specially built for the work in 1818, 
and kept on until 1831, in which year Harmony III was launched, 
and had a wonderful career, until 1851, when she was replaced by 
Harmony IV, which was launched in 1861, and is still afloat. 
This vessel traverses the Atlantic ; but, for keeping up the com- 
munication in the M ission-fields, we hear of Mission-boats, named 
Meta, Union, Amity, and the schooner Cordelia : this last was run 
down in the course of a voyage to Europe, in 1881, by a steamer 
in the Thames, and was replaced by the Gleaner, which is still 
afloat, and carries freight. In the inhospitable climo of Labrador, 
the Missionaries and their flocks depend upon the ai rival of the 
Mission- ship for their provision and very subsistence. This places 
the service of these boats upon a distinct category from those of 
other Societies. 


The following lines from a Moravian source indicate the spirit, 
with which the successive voyages of the Harmony are watched : 


Thither, while to and fro she steers. 

Lord, guide our annual bark 
By night and day, through hopes and fears, 
While lonely as the Ark, 

Along her single track she braves 
Gulfs, whirlpools, icefields, winds, and waves, 
To waft glad tidings to the shore 
Of longing Labiador. 
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“ How welcome to the watcher’s eye, 

‘‘ Prom morn till evening fixed, 

The first faint speck, that shows her nigh. 

Where surge and sky are mixed I 
Till looming large, and larger yet, 

“ With bounding prow, and sails full set, 

She speeds to anchor on the shore 
Of joyful Labrador.” 

In Newfoundland the Bishop since 1865 has had a Church-ship 
called the Haivl, but this is used for pastoral rather than Mis- 
sionary purposes. The Bishop , of Nassau for the same purpose 
in 1885 had a ship, the Memnger of Peace: there is another ship, 
the Red Cross^ and a thiid ship was sent out in 1880, the Baynes ^ 
by the Baptist Missionaiy Society, hut its occupation is pastoral. 

On the Moskito Coast the Moravians have had for many years 
ships for their Mission- work. In 1858, Messenger of Peace I was 
launched, and lasted ten years, and was then replaced by Messenger 
of Peace II, which was lost in a storm in 1873 In 1875, the 
JBerald was afioat. It is interesting to note, that a large portion of 
the cost of these ships was collected from the children in Grermany, 
Great Britain, and the United States. 

In their Mission- stations in Dutch Guiana the Moravians are 
compelled to use boats, among which the Dove is worthy of special 
mention. 

Passing downwards to the region of the Lone Star Mission in 
Tierra del Puego, we find in 1854 the Allan Gardiner /, which has 
made important geographical discoveries in the course of the 
prosecution of strictly Missionary woik. It has had the mournful 
honour of being plundered by the natives, but escaped burning. 
In 1884 Allan Gardiner II replaced the old vessel, and was a 
steamer, but has since been conveited into a sailing-vessel, which 
sufficiently answers the requirements of the Mission-field, and is 
much less expensive. 

The Homan Catholic Missionaries are generally found among the 
steerage-passeugers in the ordinary passenger steamer, after the 
manner of Paul in his famous voyage from Syria to Italy ; he had no 
cabin- accommodation like the Protestant Missionary and his wife in 
modern times. Even the Negro Protestant Missionaries claim first- 
class accommodation, though travelling for their own pleasure. The 
Homan Catholic Missions appear to have a ship, the Christopher us, 
for the navigation of the Hiver Amazon ; on the lake of Abbitibi, 
in Upper Canada, they have a new boat. In Oceania the Mission 
to the Paumotu Island has a boat with the name of the Vatican, 
The Mission of Bagamoyo near Zanzibar has a boat, and on the Nile 
above Khartum the Austrian Missionaries once had a Morning Star, 
but their Mission has ceased to exist, and the Star has disappeared. 

40 
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A great many considerations aiisc from tlie review of tins secular 
side of Mission- woik 

Let us consider the objections : 

1. The dangerous encouragement given to men of enteipri^se to 
become geographical explorers, and get a lepute as such to the 
neglect of their proper spiiitual woik. 

2 . The temptation offered to overbearing secular men, like Henry 
Stanley, to seize Mission- steamers for the tian&poit of tioops, 

capons of war, gunpowder, etc 

3 The temptation on the part of the Missionaiies to use the 
steameis for the purpose of Commerce 

4. The temptation on the part of the ^Ls^ionaries to make their 
ship tlie refuge of runaway slaves, or to oppose the slave-dealer in 
a way, that may lead to bloody reprisals 

5. The danger which the ship, laden Avith Amluahle stores, runs 
of being boarded, captured, or sunk, by armed bodies of Hatives , 
and the inexpediency of placing a Missionary under the necessity 
of taking away life to protect his oaau and that of his companions. 

6. The great expense of purchasing, 01 building, of conveying it 
by sea or land to the Mission-field, of repairing, replacing, and 
maintaining it. 

This last remark applies specially to steamers 

7. The dangei of transgressing the Customs or Pohce-Eegulations 
of a ciAulizcd country, and being suspected of being smugglers, or 
refugee of criminals, as in China. 

The Mission-ship may appear in several forms : 

1 . The sea-going steamer, or auxiliary steamer, as in the South 
Seas. 

2. The river-going steamer, as on the Higer. 

3. The sailing sea- going vessel, as in the South American Mission. 

4. The steam-launch, as on the Niger. 

5. The European boat, adaptable to steam-engines, as in piepara- 
tion for the Yictoria Nyanza 

6 The Euiopean boat, Avitli sails and oars, as the Wesleyan boat 
at Lagos 

7. The Native boat, as at Port Said, for the Pihle Society’s 
Agent. 

It IS clear, that a Missionary Society should think three times 
before buying a steamer, and weigh the advantages and dis- 
advantages, the profit and loss ; it is not a simple problem, nor of 
universal application. In the South Seas the steam Mission -ships 
have been a universal blessing; their course from Island to Island 
has been marked by a track of light on the waters. Without 
a Mission-ship of some kind, Mission-work m the Northern Sea 
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would be impossible. Independent of tlie risk ftom the dangers of 
the sea and file, experience has shown, that a steamship has a very 
shoit career. The JESenry Venn /, steamer on the ISfiger, lasted only 
eight yeais, owing to climate and local causes. Eut there is 
another contingency; atter an expensive steamship has been 
placed on the water to connect ceitain places, coramcicial steamers 
may occupy the line, and the Mission-ship is no longer lepuircd. 
It is not expedient for a Mission-ship to make profit by a carrying 
trade, even of legitimate meichandise, excdusive of liquor and 
materials of war This opens out a great inanv serious questions 
Our safest couise is to keep our Missionaiies to the work of 
Evangelizing, Education, and healing, and try to relieve spiritual 
men as much as possible of secular woik and caies. Pei haps on 
Lake INTyasa, the happiest solution has been found, wheie a com- 
meicial company has undertaken the dutv of navigation on terms 
of stiict amity, but entire independence of, the Missionaiies. 

B m day a t Jloin ", 1 8 S 8 . 


XXXVIL 

OPINIONS COLLECTED BY A COMMISSION OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

I HAVE received from the Editor of The Review of the Churches 
proof-copy of a paper by Mr Arnold White on the subj ect of the 
“ Proposed Commission on Missions to be sent out to India by the 
University of Chicago.” The paper is a very strong one. There is 
no doubt as to the opinion of the writer, an opinion founded on the 
results of travel and mquirv, the opmi'>n of a man not hostile to 
Chiistiamtjq or the duty of Christians to evangelize the World, but 
doubtful as to the Methods employed, and the degree of success, 
which has attended those Methods. 

The standpoint of Mr. White is clearly outside the orbit of the 
Missionary wheel, he speaks ah extra, as "'the man in the 
street,” by no means a hostile, or unintelligent, observer of a great 
movement, shall I say the greatest movement -which the Woild has 
ever known ? He takes up a watch, and marks the ii regular time 
which it keeps, and the weakness of some of its works, but he 
makes no inquiry into the mainspring of the movement ; indeed, 
it almost seems, as if it were to him an open question, whether it 
weie expedient to continue the operation, which to his and nianv 
other human eyes is an entire failuie. He has to learn the ABC 
of tlie Chiistiaii life, that it is a necessity to a Cliristian to advance 
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the spread of the Gospel, ‘‘Woe is to me,” said Paul, “if I 
preach not the Gospel.” To men of the World, it may he a 
stumbling-block, and to the non-Christian Woild it is foolishness; 
nerertheless it is the power of God unto Salvation to every one that 
believeth. If, therefore, the question be, vt^hether we should con- 
tinue, or close, the great business of Evangelization, I for one 
withdraw fiom farther discussion. If the object be to discuss the 
Methods without prejiidieo to the continuance of the operations, 
I am leady, at the age of seventy-five, as I was at the age of 
twenty-tbiee, when I learned from good Bishop Wilson, of 
Calcutta, my first lesson, and made my first contribution to the 
Church IMissionaiy Society 

The subject of Missions generally in every part of the World, and 
in Biitish India in particular, conducted by every denomination of 
Christ’s Chuich, has been very familiar to me for more than fifty 
yeais; my experience of thfe work is based upon my knowledge of 
the workers in the field, in the midst of whom I lived many years ; 
on the practices of Missionary Committees ; and the perusal of 
Missionary literature in five Languages of Europe, from the Annual 
Latin Missiones Catliolicae of the Propaganda of Borne, dedicated 
W'H et orli^ to the tiny leaflet of some solitary idiotic enthusiast, 
replete with egotistic piety, the existence of the like of which has 
injuicd the great and blessed cause more than the attacks of the 
outsiders. 

I am a severe critic ah infra. I write as one, who has had 
access behind the scenes of the playhouse, and knows all the chief 
actors at home, and a great many of them in the field, personally. 
They are men, most decidedly men only^ though they are hailed on 
the platform in excited meetings as angels. I have learned to 
appraise a Missionary Beport at its just value, for the simple reason, 
tWt for twenty-five years I was myself always writing Beports 
on the subjects of administi ation of Indian Provinces, and any 
deviation from the absolute truth, such as the euphemisms of 
a Missionary Beport, Bona verba quaeso,^^ and the suppression of 
unpleasant truths, would have brought the cudgel of my great 
master, Lord Lawrence, down on my head ; and it answers in the 
end to be “ outspoken,” even as Mr. Arnold White is outspoken, if 
the speaker has the facts at his fingers’ ends to prove his assertions. 
An outsider should remember, that his contest with an astute 
secretary of a Missionary Society resembles that of a “ Gladiator” 
armed with a sword, and a “ Betiarius ” armed with a net, in the 
Boman Amphitheatre, which generally ends in the defeat of the 
swordsman. The Editorial Secretary of the C.M S. describes my 
criticisms of the shortcomings of his Society as “ half-truths ” ; in 
reply, I suggest, that his view of the case is generally something 
less than a half-truth, or, in fact, a benevolent myth, such as in 
secular correspondence would not be taken seriously. Still, such 
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picturesque fancy Eeports bring in grist to the mill, and move 
ioolish souls to drop silver into the Missionary-box. A certain 
portion of the middle class of England like to be deceived : so let 
them be deceived. 

I cannot see what possible good results could flow from a Mission 
to British India ol Ameiican philanthropists fiom Chicago; they 
would be entirely unprepared for the conduct of such investiga- 
tions, and unable to communicate with the native pastors, and 
catechists, and lay officers, of the Churches ; they would have to 
accept what the English Missionary told them, and they can get 
thus much from the Annual Eepoits received from every station in 
London. It would be a dangerous work to get on such a topic as 
Baptism with a Baptist Missionary, or on the other Sacrament with 
a High Church Anglican, or a Papist Priest I recollect thirty 
years ago the ariival of thiee Quakers from Philadelphia in 
Pennsylvania at Labor for the purpose of addressing us ; they were 
received kindly and hospitably of course, but loft no impression 
behind them for good or evil, and could not have taken anything 
away of any value. I can picture in my mind the aiiival of the 
Chicago Commission at some, to me, well-known Mission-station in 
northern India, and the hopeless expression on their faces, as they 
looked round on a scene quite peculiar to India. To us, who lived 
among them, and spoke their Language as our own, ail the system 
in force was intelligible forty years ago, and I formed a high 
opinion of that system, and recorded my impressions m contribu- 
tions to periodicals; but m those days Missionades made their 
service a life-seivice ; they and their wives and children died, if 
the Lord so willed it, but they did not desert the service, or turn 
their backs on the plough, as so many do now. 

We see furthest into CRiq future^ when we most carefully consider 
the facts of the present. . Tiie Mission-field of Biitish India, and 
indeed of the whole World, is full of most unpleasant facts, 
which will startle those who live to the middle of the Twentieth 
century. We can scarcely lealize m what form will appear the 
hydra-headed monster of the European Chiistian Chuicii planted 
among Asiatics in a different plane of Culture, under influence of 
different social customs, and the heirs of an ancient Hindu Civi- 
lization and Liteiature and Heligious Conceptions. I am not sure, 
that any interference from Europe or Ameiica could arrest the 
progress ; there is neither uniformity in the mode of seeing God 
in the chapel, in the practice, or the dogma, in the Precious 
Promises held out in this life, or the hopes beyond the gra\e. 
The emissary of Borne puts up statues to the Yirgm of Lourdes, 
and peoples the air with saints and spirits, and talks of miracles ; 
the Evangelical Missionary preaches a millennium, and has some- 
times been taken at his word, and large numbers sell all that 
they have, and go down to meet the coming Baviour , others talk 
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about faitb-bealiu", and the sick being healed by pi aycr ; the 
Salvation Army rivals the Hindu in the noise of his tomtoms and 
Hhajan-dancing thiough the bazaar, in which the English Christian 
soldier of Her Majesty gives object-lessons of drunkenness and 
profligacy; the State secular Colleges tuin out annually thousands, 
wliose intellects aie swept thoioughly clean of any loim of intel- 
lectual belief in the suxieinatuial, and aie too wise in their own 
conceits to let themselves be lioodwinked again by another Tiiad 
of deities, or another Mother and Divine Child The Theosophist, 
the Enitanan, the ETeo-Euddhist, or the Biahmo-Somaj and Aiia- 
Somaj*, are more to their taste. 

Moic to the purpose for the present necessity would be a con- 
ference of Mission-experts of all denominations, men of large 
heaits, and eyes wide open to their environment, their limitations 
and possibilities, and the trend of human thought. Ceitain things 
alluded to by Mr. Arnold White should be condemned: (i) Any 
appeal to the arm of flesh under any circumstance , (2) the absence 
of all signs of self-saciiflce ; (3) the blending of matiimony 
with evangelization ; (4) the close-corporation-constitution of 
Committees, with poweiful overbearing secictaries, and dummy 
members of the Committee to adopt their policy; (5) the prodigal 
waste of the alms of the Churches on paid officials, widows and 
children, who ought never to have come into existence ; (6) the 
glowing and deceitful annual Eeports and periodical Literature ; 
(7) the suppression of everything that tells against a Alission : 
if a Missionary has been dismissed for gross immorality, like the 
unfortunate Mr Stokes, lately killed on the Kongo, let it be 
stated; (8) the inteiference of Missionaries and the Committees 
with such matters as the opium-trade wuth China, the sale of 
liquors in India, the customs of caily marriage and caste in India, 
the raoials of the British soldier m his cantonments ; (9) the lining 
of the soldiers of a Chaitered Company to maintain a Mission, 
as happened in Equatorial Afiica a few years ago ; (10) the sending 
out to the field untrained men and untrained women in shoals, 
who intend to spend a few years and then throw up what ought 
to be a life-service, and forgec their fiist love. 

Ko commission from Chicago m a tour through India of a limited 
duration of time would hit sucli blots. It is no wonder, that 
Missions are so unpopular among certain classes of good respectable 
people, who decline to admit a Iteport into their house, or give 
a shilling to the Mission-service. A change must come over men 
and Methods. I can imagine a time, tliough I pray that it may be 
long distant, when the Empress of India may be compelled, in 
order to prescr\ e the peace of her Empire, to follow the example 
of the Emperors of Eiissia and Austria, and allow no Missionaries 
tvithn their loiders. A great portion of the tioublcs of China and 
Turkey have aiisen fiom the appearance of this new element of 
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disorder, it may be -well figuratively to turn the AVuild upside 
down, but absolute monaichies like the Empire oi India will 
btarcely stand the shock without dissolution. 

Puview of the Churches, 1895. 


XXXA^IIl 

A STEP IX ADVAXCE IX THE ^YOnK OF 
GEXUIXE EVAXGELIZATIOX. 

A FEW years back the conviction forced itsdf upon some of the 
graduates of the two English Universities, that, being themselves 
by the bounty of Providence the heirs of a Christian Ci\ilization, 
and being in posscbsion by slight exertion of their own of that 
l)nine Knowledge, which is better than all things in the AA^orld 
besides, they ought to do something for their fellow creatures, and 
fellow- subjects, in the great Universities of Eritish Iniha, the heirs 
of a Civilization much older than that of Europe, but doomed to 
a puiely secular education. Then came into existence the Missions 
of the Univcrbities to Calcutta and J 3 elhi, and their praise is in the 
mouth of all, who study the problem, the great problem, of the 
Philosophy of Missions. 

Put there was still a desire unrealized, a hope unfulfilled. “^Malo 
and female created He them.^^ Up to the micldle of the Xineteenth 
century, the male sex had usurped every good thing, every great 
thing, had fought the great battle of life without consulting their 
paitners, and left the women in the tent in charge of the stuff. 

About ten years ago the cry of the female evangelist wanted to 
go from village to village in Xorthern India to hold converse with 
India’s women in a low state of Culture ” went forth, and was 
responded to. The white sisters from distant unknown countries, 
whom love for Souls had brought across the seas, were welcomed. 
The scheme was found feasible, and is annually expanding. The 
services of women m the school and the hospital are as valuable in 
Entish India as 111 Great Britam; but there was a tertium quid, 
which old men who dreamed dreamed of, and young women who saw 
visions, conceived in their mmds, and it was this, that those young 
women, who had obtained knowledge in English Universities of 
things spiritual and thmgs secular, and were free from home-duties, 
should go forth and found at their own chaiges, where possible, 
a Missionary settlement, encamping in the midst of their Indian 
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sisters, to whom as yet only the gift of secular knowledge, which 
by itself IS profitless, had been conceded. 

On "Wednesday, June lo, this noble work was inaugurated in 
Portman Booms, Baker Street, in the presence of a large gathering. 
I mention no names, as my object is not the glorification of indi- 
yiduals, especially of those, who are only putting on their armour 
to go out to the fight, but to impress upon your readers the intrmsic 
greatness and reality of this enterprise. The conception is a new 
one, and the practice will have to be developed on the spot. Each 
of the four young women, w^ho have consecrated themselves to this 
particular scimce, stood up, and spoke out, I will not say like men, 
but, in their case, like angels ; the very simplicity of their utter- 
ances was a proof of their earnestness : they had counted the cost, 
and understood what they had undertaken ; freely they had re- 
ceived the blessed gift of a high and religious education, and they 
wished to impart a share of this gift to their Indian sisters, and no 
one but those, who were equipped like themselves, could do so. 

The movement is on strictly Evangelical lines : the clergymen, 
three in number, who were on the platform, attest that fact. I 
mention, that those who can will support themselves in India at 
their own charges, yet a small fund, say ;^6oo, is required to pay 
the passage-money, provide the house-rent, and those expenses, 
which m this regrettably luxurious epoch cannot be avoided. 
"We wish that our Missionaries could go forth, and maintain them- 
selves as simply as Columba, and Augustine, and Boniface, and the 
British Sisters in the early centuries managed to do, but it is not 
possible, and subscriptions are solicited to this worthy enterprise. 
It may prove the germ of very great things, if the simplicity, with 
which it is started, be mamtained. It is a message in the highest 
and holiest form from the women of Great Britain to the women 
of India 

I myself went full of doubts I had in former years been 
deceived by empty show, wild schemes, and romantic dreams. Even 
in the hall, before the proceedings commenced, I drew the Chairman 
aside and asked him ; Is the object of this enterprise a mere 
glamour of European Civilization, or is it in very deed the Gospel 
of Christ ? ” The reply was that, if it were not in very deed the 
latter, he (the Chairman) would not have been there. I recommend 
it with all the weight of long experience, because I am of opinion, 
that it is the outcome of the simple desire of simple-hearted and 
earnest young women, the Tryphena, Tryphosa, Syntyche, and the 
beloved Bersis, of this evil and luxurious generation, to do some- 
thing bo justify their existence, something for Him, who had done 
so much for them; to consecrate their heaven-given talents, and 
humanly acquired knowledge, to the benefit of others, their half- 
blind sisters in a country of spiritual darkness, women as good, 
and teachable, and worthy of love, as themselves, and yet by the 
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inscrutable Trill of the Biiler of tbe Universe, tbeir noble race in its 
millions bad been left for many dark centuries before tbe great 
Incarnation without prophet or evangelist being sent to them, and, 
sadder still, -while Europe Tvas lightened T?ith a great Light, had 
been forgotten until the middle of the Nineteenth century after 
Christ May Heaven’s Light be the guide of these representatives 
of English womanhood, and Heaven’s blessing sustain them in the 
hour of despondency and of possible death ! 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these My sisters, 
ye have done it unto Me.” 

Rooli^ i8g6. 


XXXIX. 

MISSION TO PALESTINE AND CANON LIDDON. 

I. 

The letter of Canon Liddon to the Guardian of December 1 5 has 
caused to many surprise and pain: surprise that a learned man 
should display such ignorance, regret that a Christian man should 
display sueh a want of Chanty. I visited all the Mission-Stations 
of the London Jews and Church Missionary Societies last year, 
1885 (not for the first time), and I may claim some knowledge of 
Mission-work in the Field, as well as in the Committee-room, and 
I came to the conviction, that the true Gospel, and the whole 
Gospel, was taught to the people in their own vulgar tongue ; and, 
by attending at the Services in the Native Churches, their prayer- 
meetings and schools, and conversing with the Missionaries and 
Native Pastors, I felt that the work was real ; and my experience 
in India of things spiritual, as well as things material, enables me 
to detect a humbug, and recognize a fact; such, also, was the 
opinion of many Tusitors, who had preceded me, and repoited to the 
Home-Committees. 

I regret, that the Greek Church should still be slumbering in its 
gross Errors of inherited Paganism, Eitual, Idolatiy, Mariolatry, 
Hssing of Pictures, still preaching unsound doctrine, still con- 
ducting services in a dead Language, the old Slavonic, unknown to 
themselves and the people. The contemplation of the practice of 
these Churches recalled to me the salient features of a Hindu 
Temple at Banaras, or a Sikh Temple at Amritsar. After all, 
personal Salvation must be to the people more important than the 
maintenance of a dead Historical Church. The Bible is accessible 
thiough the Missionary in the Yernacular; Canon Liddon will 
hardly object to that. If, under such conditions, the Church in 
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England liad not reformed itself, all earnest Christians would have 
abandoned it, and sought Gospel-teaching elsewheie. 8uch is the 
miserable plight of the inhabitants of countries, where the Greek 
Church is in power. The Missionary does not seek out Greek 
concerts, but he cannot repel them. The remedy lies with the 
Greek Church. It can scaicely be asserted, that at Jerusalem the 
Missionaiy should be lestraiued in preaching the Gospel, for fear of 
otfending the mediaeval piejudices of the Heads of a Church, which 
lefuses to reform. If the Christianity preached in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, wcie leduced to the level of the doctrine and 
practice of the Gieek Church at Jerusalem, the Missionaries of 
a Eeformed Church would be welcomed there also by true 
Cliristians. 

Remd, Deconher 21, 1886 


II 

The words of Canon Liddon have weight with many, and deserve 
respect from all. I appeal to your sense of Justice to admit a reply 
to a portion of his letter on the English Bishopiic of Jerusalem m 
your last issue. 

To those, who do not know me, I can only state, that I am 
a Member of the SPG, S P.C K , and C.M.S., attend their 
Meetings, and take part in their deliberations I am always ready 
on the Platform, or in the Press, to speak up for the Missions of 
the Umveisities to East Afiica, Calcutta, or Delhi, as well as those 
of the greater Societie’s. I have learned to look over the partition of 
sepal ation, which divides a portion of the Church of England fiom 
the other, and, as a Clmrchman m the entire sense of the word, 
I can admire ex ammo the woik of Bishop Smythies, or Bishop 
Gobat, Bishop Caldwell, or Bishop Sargent. 

Canon Liddon, judging trom his words, has no knowledge of the 
London-Mission to the Jews, or the C MS; I am on the Com- 
mittees of both. He has allowed himself to use the following- 
words : 

“ Docs it not occur to him, that he is expecting too much from 
the pioselytizeis ? They aie, no doubt, earnest and active men 
“ in their wmy; it is no pait of their conception of the Church of 
‘‘ Chiist, that a Bishop is an indispensable feature of its con- 
stitution. In their eyes any preacher from that meagre extract 
horn the Hew Testament, which they are accustomed to call the 
Gospel, IS as sufficient for all spiritual purposes as any Bishop in 
“ the world.” 

Again : ‘‘ The Missionaries in question are sent by Agencies in 
this country, which are patronized by English Bishops.” 

The uncharitablcness of these remarks is only equalled by their 
ignorance. I visited Palestine in 1852, and went ovei the Missions 
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with the late Eishop Gohat. Last year, 1885, I again -visited that 
country, and inspected the Stations of the t-vro Societies, from Jaffa 
to Damascus. I saw something, -which I did not like, as, if I am 
not a Clitic, I am nothing, and my power to criticize is based on 
a quarter of a centuiy’s experience in British India. I sat in the 
Ivbitivc Churches, attended their prayer-meetings, visited their 
schools and tiuinmg Colleges, talked to their native Pastors. I am 
not a Single-Language man ; I am at home amidst men of many 
forms of speech, including Hebrew and Arabic; with an experience 
acquired by forty years’ patient study of Mission- work m the Pield 
and Committee-ioom. I formed a different opinion from Canon 
Liddon. 

The true Gospel, and the whole Gospel, and the pure and 
unadulterated Truths of the Bible, free fioin mediaeval accretions, 
varnish, and defilement, have been preached, and, as far as Human 
observation can judge, have been accepted, by the Churches in 
Palestine, which protest against Borne in its old shape, or its 
modem, half-disginsed costume. Faith in these Truths is evidenced 
by new lives and holy deaths. Bid Canon Liddon visit the Bative 
ffocks, and was he, fiom the transcendental platform, on which he 
stands, able to sympathize with the evidences of the dawning life, 
that IS in Jesus, of uncultured and rough-looking Orientals, 
recalling to my memory my own dear Bative Christians in India? 
It IS reported, that Canon Liddon’s supply of the Relujio loci 
during his stay at Jerusalem limited itself to a solitaiy Celebiation 
of the Holy Eucharist m one of the chapels, which surround the 
Holy ISepuichre. 

To speak in terms of scorn of a great Society, of which the 
Primate is Yice-Patron, and ninety Bishops aie Vice-Presidents, is 
scarcely becoming in a Cliurcii-Bigmtary. Had a layman so 
written, I should have reproved him, and I am not silent, when 
a Canon of St. Paul’s so writes. It is a singular Commentary to 
the lemarks of Canon Liddon, that I lead his letter in the 
Guardian during the inteivals of a lengthy Committee this day, 
a part of which was occupied in discussing the possibility of 
providing Yanba-land, in "West Africa, with a Bishop, if possible 
a Hegro Bishop, not because the duties of Oidmation and Con- 
firmation in a Chinch of only 7,000 souls weic pressing, but 
because the Committee of the C.M S., a Church of England 
Society, has always held that a Mission, or a Church, is not com- 
plete in its building up, unless the edifice is crowned by a Bishop ; 
if any important observer will cast his eye on the worldwide 
Missions of the C.M.S., he will find, that the Scriptural Authority 
of an Episcopacy is everywhere recognized, and that obedience is 
tendeied in all things wan anted by the Law and practice of the 
Church of England. 

Guardian, 1S86. 



XL. 


THE AFRICAN AXD INDIAN NATIVE CHURCHES. 

I. 

SiEj — Witl\out in the least reflecting on the T^isdoni of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and on the merit of the lamented Eishop Hill, 
■whose death you record in your issue of yesterday, I beg, as a sincere 
friend of Africa and the Africans for many years, to ask you to 
place before your readers the real question now at issue, not only 
in Africa, but in India. 

Are the natives of those great countries to be kept for ever in 
Spiritual subordination to a lay Committee of pious people in 
London? The Churches of Africa and India are already in the 
fourth generation of Christians ; they seek the dignity of becoming 
independent and self-supporting Churches, with their own Church 
organizations, under native Eishops» priests, and deacons. In the 
early ages of Chiistianity and in this country of England, such was 
the practice. After conversion the natives of each country desired, 
and were permitted, to manage their own affairs. Rome tried to 
rule Europe and failed. Why should Canterbury try to rule Africa 
and India, and the rest of the World, where Englishmen have 
happened to obtain material power? 

If the new Churches are worthy of existence, they are able to 
manage their own aflairs. In India, Natives are found to be 
worthy of the highest offices of the State, members of the great 
councils, Judges of the High Court, administrators of great 
provinces, but not one is found to be fit for the office of Bishop 
among his own native pastors and over the Churches of his own 
countrymen. In West Africa, to which Dr. Hill was proceeding, 
the Negro pastorates have been for many years presided over until 
his death by a Negro Bishop, who knew the Languages and customs 
of the people, and loved and was well beloved by them. There are 
several Negro pastors suited to occupy his post, but it does not 
quite suit the prejudices of a Committee sitting in Salisbury Square 
to give the much-desired independence. The Niger Pastorates are 
on the brink of rebellion, and the fear is, that they may join Non- 
conformist congregations. As long as Dr. Hill lived I was silent. 
God’s hand has intervened. Let us be wise in time. 

The Tmies, 1894. 
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II. 

In British India, the highest posts under the Government are 
occupied, and well occupied, by educated and accomplished members 
of the great Indian I^Tation, which was civilized at a period, when 
the ancestors of the Anglo-Saxons were still savages dressed in 
skins In the United States of ISiorth America there are nine 
millions of IsTegro Preedmen, enjoying the full liberty of citizens 
of the gieat Eepublie, distinguished for their ability, eloquence, 
and self-reliance. On the West coast of Afiica Eoith of the 
Equator are colonies of Europeanized Africans, speaking English, 
dressing as English, intelligent, honourable merchants, Editors of 
local papers, authors, quite equal to the average Englishmen of 
their own sphere of life : conversing with them in the dark one 
would mistake them, by their accent and the character of their 
conversation, for Englishmen. 

These men both in India and in West Africa have the inestimable 
advantage of constitutions suited to their respective ch mates. 
Some of them, indeed, on a visit to England have succumbed to 
the, to them, deadly climate of these Islands. Uoth in India and 
West Africa these men are acquainted with the Languages of the 
Tribes, among whom they dwell, and are in sympathy with their 
lawful ancestral customs : it is unnecessary to say that, all being 
educated, and some being Christians of three or four generations, 
they have no sympathy with the hideous practices of their fellow- 
countrymen in their state of barbarism. They are the advance- 
guard of that Eative Indian and African Civilization, which it has 
been the happy fortune of Great Britain to bestow upon subject 
races. The people of India have preserved their old dress because, 
being heirs of an ancient Civilization, they had one more suitable 
to the climate. The people of Africa have adopted the European 
diess because, being previously totally uncivilized, they had no 
dress at all. 

The object of the good people in Great Britain, who take an 
interest in Christian Missions, is to convert these Indians and Africans 
to Christianity. They are no doubt right, but this is not the place 
for such discussion. There is a material side to Christian Missions, 
and it is this: Whatever Great Britain does for inferior races 
(inferior by courtesy) the great object must be to make their work 
lasting, and such as will survive the disappearance of the British 
power, which may any day fade like the Tyrian purple, or moulder 
like the Yenetian palaces,” to quote the happy expression of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Independence and self-government are of the essence 
of a lasting Civilization : for this purpose the Government of India 
has laid the foundation of municipal and provincial government, 
and placed men of the country in places of power and influence. 
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It is scarcely creditable, that after one century of Missions the 
good people of Missionary Committees have not laid the foundation 
of a sinole native independent Church m Indii or Afiica. The 
busybodies of the Committee, who would resent intrusion of alien 
authority in their own concerns, cannot keep their hands oif the 
affairs of the distant Chuiches. hTot one single native Eibliop can 
be pointed out in an English Episcopal Church; not one single inde- 
pendent Church organization in English Nonconformist Cliurchos: 
there must be young Eatons, who fall sick and die periodically, 
and only partially, if at all, acquainted with the Languages, and 
entiiely careless of the customs and sympathies of the congregation, 
to rule over old, white-bearded pastors old enough to be their 
fatheis. Ey a lucky chance a native Eishop was appointed to the 
Niger Easiu thirty yeais ago, a man of blameless character, and 
quite fit to be a Bishop among his Negro Pastorates; he died full 
of years and honour three years ago. The anti-Negro feeling 
triumphed in the Committee, and the late Er. Hill, who knew 
nothing of the Language, was sent out. His death was reported 
this month, within a few days of his landing in his diocese. 
Immediately another white Eishop is nominated, in his case a man 
of experience and knowledge of the Language ; he may last two 
years, and then search will be made for another curate leady to stait 
on a ventuie, aid epmopus., ant cadaver 

It need scarcely he said, that deep dissatisfaction is felt by the 
Native English-speaking Negroes, lay and ordained . the Negro 
Pastorates of the Niger are on the biink of secession. It will be 
the same in Southern India. 

I quote from a volume written by me as far back as 1855, which 
has a bearing upon this question : 

Alexander the Great’s kingdom was divided, and Law was given 
to all in Greek. We find fiom contempoiary writers, that the 
same alhocracy, so stiiking in British India, fiouiished famously 
under the Ptolemies, the Antiochi, and the Seleucidae Place 
‘‘ and power were given to the white-faced, and the dusky native had 
to bow. It might be a heavy Boeotian, a mercurial Athenian, 
a saddle-maker from Macedon, or a fisherman from an Ionian 
“ island ; but he was a Greek, and, of course, a ruler of men, only 
to be appioached as a superior.” 

Fall Mall Gazette^ 1894 . 



XLT. 


THOUGHTS ON THE METHODS OF 
EVANGELIZATION. 

‘‘ There aie diver«itie«5 of gift'?, hut the same Spuit, and there aie diffeienoes 
of admiuistrations, but tlie same Loid, and theio aie diversities of operations, 
hut it IS the same God, which woiketh all m all ” — I Cot xii, 4-6 

I AM led to reflect upon the phenomena, presented by a survey 
of the Missions of the "World. It is so stiange to find men con- 
vinced, that then own system is not only the right one, and the 
best (the best for them no doubt), hut tJu^ only one, and yet there 
is an extraoidmaiy, a startling, diversity of practice In some 
Associations the Missionaiy is petted, spoilt, encouraged to eaily 
Matrimony, involving wanton expendituie of sacred funds; in 
others I And the Celibate Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods, with the 
germs of great evils of a contrary tendency. In other quarters 
I find the Missionary, wife, ancl little childzen, turned off in 
a stpange country, in a tropical climate, to support themselves by 
labour, such as teaching Languages, keeping a store, digging yams 
and potatoes, or, as an American paper bluntly puts it, ^‘Boot, 
Hog, or die,^’ and they do die, and, when an additional baby 
IS born, it is counted as an additional Missionary. Another 
strange variety is the Knight-errant, without even a knowledge 
of the Language, starting alone on a camel, or horse, to deliver 
God’s message through an interpreter, himself a heathen, and 
then passing on. The large Associations have large lesourees, 
collected at a heavy percentage by an elaborate organization : 
they spend money freely, and send out men fieely, often unsancti- 
fied, and untested men, and sometimes gross failures. Sometimes 
Missionaries are tied to a shibboleth of dogma, and a confession 
of Church-Government ; at other times there is an amalgam of 
dogma, and a free-hand of Church-Government Some allow their 
agents fixed subsistence - allowances, and subsidiary provision 
for Bent, Locomotion, Disablement, and Childien. Others make 
a boast, that they do not, that the Missionary must make his own 
private resources go as far as possible, and that he will get 
a fractional portion of the income of the Society, varying each 
year, and nothing of any kind to fall back upon. 

The most depressing thought is that of the vast sums spent 
in Secretaries, Clerks, Warehouses, postage and parcels, Stationery, 
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Printing, Kent, first-class Steamer and Kailway-f^res, and the 
needlessly liberal way, in which such chaiges aie incurred, hecause 
a great Society pays for them. My thoughts go back to the sums, 
collected at Corinth for the poor Saints at Jerusalem, and Paul, 
the poor prisoner of the Lord, conveying it in the open undecked 
vessel of that period. I remember his tender advice to have the 
collections made in advance, and fancy conjures up the imago of 
the earthen pot, or wooden casket, filled with denarii and sestertia, 
hearing the image of one of the early Caesars, which was reverently 
consigned to linn ; and my heart sinks within me at the thought 
of the frightfully complicated organizations forced upon us by 
the I^ineteenth century, the flogging of the Congregations to get at 
their money, and the men, like Judas, going about holding the bag. 
Happy are those, whose admitted poverty enables them to laugh 
at the bag, pushed under their nose, and happier still those, who 
have, at the beginning of each year, set apart the proper pro- 
portion of their Income, and been cheerful givers to the Lord, 
who bought them, and made their contribution in advance. My 
remarks may seem cynical, but they are offered in good faith, 
and with a certain amount of experience. Let us think out the 
subject. 

I. The simplest expression of a Missionary is, that of a person 
of either sex, or accompanied by one or more fellow-labourers, 
who goes out at his, or her, own charge, subject to no external 
control, to preach the Gospel to a non -Christian population. 
Should funds be collected by friends, in aid, there are no accounts 
published. This is what some call a Faith-Mission.’’ 

II. When several such individuals unite, and have all things 
in common, and bind themselves by certain Eules, they form 
a ‘‘Sisterhood” or “Brotherhood.” Should accounts be kept, 
they are not published, as the concern is a private one. 

III. The next stage is an organized Association of contributors 
to a Fund, controlled by a Committee, which is annually elected 
out of the body, and is empowered by the Eules of the Association 
to select Agents, send them out, support them while out, and 
recall them at pleasure. This is a “ Missionary Society.” In its 
fullest development, such a Committee trains Students, selects 
suitable Mission - fields, provides for sick and disabled Agents, 
and the children of all Agents, and is responsible to no one, but 
its constituents, duly assembled in General Meetings, to whom it 
renders accounts, and full reports of work done, and whose order 
it must obey on penalty of being superseded. 

lY. When the Association comprises the whole body of Christians 
of a particular denomination, who have formed themselves into 
a corporation of a so-called “ Church,” Missionary-work is then 
said to be conducted by the Church. This is only possible, when 
there is a fixed confession of Faith, without diverging shades of 
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theological opinion within the Church. In the case of a isTational 
Church, like the Church of England, it is impossible. 

y. Missionary Societies have satellites, independent in organiza- 
tion, hut formed solely to co-operate. Such Societies are called 
Home- Aids, or Foreign- Aids, according to the work which they 
undertake: Special- Aids,” if they are satellites to one Society 

only, or Grencral Aids,” if they are satellites to several Societies. 
Some of these Aid- Societies have exceptionally a double position, 
as satellites to other Societies, and doing independent foreign work 
of their own. These Societies do the Woman’s Work, Medical 
Work, Training Work, Miscellaneous Work, and Publishing Work, 
of other Societies, and are of exceedingly great importance. 

VI. Associations, which admit of all Protestant Denominations, 
are called Catholic or Undenominational. 

I will now make a few remarks on the first three developments : 

I. The Faith Mission” is sometimes irreverently called the 
^Wagabond Mission,” or the Free Lance” It is one of those 
enterprises, of which no thoughtful man can approve, but which 
no Godfearing man will oppose, lest haply he should be found 
fighting against 'God. God’s Wisdom, and man’s unwisdom, ride 
the World. We dare not check the noble flame : we would wish 
to guide it. The consecration of life and talents and fortune in 
early youth; the laying of oneself down upon the Altar, and 
crying out, ‘‘Lord, make use of Thy poor creature, as Thou 
thinkest best ” : such things as these cannot be despised. There 
is something in them of the ancient' Homan, purified by Christian 
Love. Many go abroad in their youth and strength to hunt in 
Abyssinia, to collect shells in the Indian Archipelago, or to 
develop new Commerce in Africa. Why not do so to get at 
the poor derelict of the Human race ? If life he not spared, then to 
be with Christ is far better If life be spared, what a gloomy 
reti'ospect in old age to have done nothing for one’s fcilow- 
creatures 1 nothing for Christ, who had done so much for you. 

My own final judgment is, that the fight can only he carried on 
with great battalions, and that it is folly for a small weak Society, 
or a single individual, without permanent resources, to start au 
enterprise, which will not he lasting. A Missionary Association 
must have behind it a Church, with scores of Congregations to 
supply the sinews of war ; a Committee, which never dies ; a purse 
as unlimited, and bottomless, as the Lord’s own Treasure-house. 
Plants feeble in nature die without culture. All individuals, and 
small Associations, should affiliate themselves to strong and robust 
Societies. , 

I give some extracts to exhibit this new departure : “We believe 
that, if we do the work, which God has called us to, He will 
“ move the heart of His children to supiily the money. If God 

41 
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^ ‘ sends out workers, he will also send supplies. There is no limit 
‘‘ to the measure, in which God can work on Christian hearts to 
move Eis children to give for those, who have gone forth to seek 
the Kingdom of God. We need 8,000 Dollars to keep oiir 
accounts balanced, and we ask all to pray, that these things may 
“ be added to us. Has any Pastor forgotten to take the collection ? 
— March^ 1888. 

And again: ‘^God never intended His heralds to be hirelings 
“ at all, or men with^^^^ (mured salaries^ as secular Servants, and 
“ Commercial employes The Christian world has begotten a 
‘‘ Missionary system, unknown to the Lord, and His Apostles We 
look in vain in the Hew Testament for any authority for what 
‘‘ we see on every side.” — 1887. 

‘Mndia has fifty unsalaried Paith-Missionaries. I can count over 
‘‘ two hundred in the World, whom God feeds, as he does the birds, 
“ and they have all things and abound. We are praying for the 
“ means to build a suitable home for three thousand Eupees. God 
“ is with our Mission.” 

And again : ‘‘I have been without money since Saturday, but 
truly the Lord never has failed, nor will fail. It is good to be 
‘‘ without funds, as it is quite a luxury to stand still, and see the 
‘‘ Salvation of the Lord. I feel less anxiety in having no money 
“ than in looking forward with but little ” — 1887. 

Another report says: “Nothing in the locker ” A third notifies, 
that they have left ofi eating meat, and are content with vegetables. 
Again: “A brother in Christ sent word, that he wished me to 
‘‘ come, and see him. I went. He informed me, that God had 
“ impressed him, that he should send out a Missionary. As I was 
“ consecrated to India, he was satisfied, that God would have him 
“ send me. Accordingly he put the money to cover all expenses 
“ to India in my hands. It now became a matter of conscience 
“ between me and God. I felt, that God would have me go to 
“ India, inasmuch as he had provided the necessary funds unsolicited. 
“ I praise God that I am here. I mean by His Grace to do His will. 
“ He sanctifies me thiough and through. Glory to God ! ” — 1887. 

Again: “ I am glad you feel as I do about paid Home-Agents. 
“ I believe, that God wants a larger number of His childien to 
“ have a part in the work, and in this way each can do hs part 
“ without pay 

And again: “I have now finished the second year of self- 
support, it seems to me, that the support of my work comes 
“ under the head of Faith in God, and His dear chilclren.” 

H.B. The writer, a woman -Missionary in Africa, enumerates 
every kind of present received by her : dollars, barrels, clothes, 
corned meat, etc., etc. She adds: “The dear Heavenly Father 
“ has many good children, and their number is rapidly increasing: 
“ they are planning for the conquest of the World to Him, whom 
“ we adore.” 
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And again, from Liberia, "West Africa : I want ten acres o-f 
^ ‘ land in the city. I believe that I shall get it The King tells me, 
that he will bnild me a house to hve m, and give me a faim to 
make a living from, and a boy {a slave) to wait upon me. I am 
going to take out six or seven Missionaries from America. I will 
‘ ‘ need money, of course, to pay their way, and give them a start, 
‘‘ and then I believe the work will be self-supporting ’’ 

Bishop William Taylor’s name, both in South India and West 
Africa, IS so connected with this elastic word Self-support, that it 
IS but just to quote his very words . ‘‘Jesus forbade His disciples 
“ to take 23Uise, or scrip, or extra coat, the labourer is worthy of 
“ his meat ; those who preach the Grospel, shall live by the Gospel. 
“ And they lacked nothing. The Master’s Method is literally 
“practicable and adequate now: the dividing-line betwixt a 
“ Missionary Charity, and adequate, and reproductive indigenous 
“ support for God’s Ambassador is, (i) To depend entirely on native 
“ resources for the support of all ourmmisters, school-teachers, and 
“ their families ; (2) to welcome the co-opcration of God’s stewards 
“ in Christian countries for providing money for our Transit and 
“ Builchng Fund ” — 1886. 

These are brave words. One of the Missionaries, who had had 
three years of the work, called on me in London : he would not 
say a word against the man, or the system, hit he had given d up, 
and he handed to me a large bundle of American newspapers. 
I read there of constant appeals for money : large piles of dollars 
made up, and great Hberality of supporters at home. When I 
took in the whole matter, I perceived, that the only difference 
was, that there was no Parent-Committee, and no organization ; 
but, with that exception, this so-called Self-supportmg Mission 
was supported by money, and goods of all kind, sent from America. 

Another feature of an agricultural enterprise is thus recorded : 
“ The Government allowed the Missionaries to take land for a 
“ plantation, employ the natives, and teach and preach to their own 
“ employes. Agriculture was thus undertaken, not for the purpose 
“ of supporting the Mission, but to be able to evangelize: no 
“ profit anticipated.” — 1885. A dangerous experiment. 

It is clear that the “ Faith-Mission ” has arisen as a protest 
against the extravagance, want of consecration, and worklhness of 
the salaried agents of the great Societies, who have usiuped some- 
what the position of an Endowed Church Estabhshment. 

II. The Brotherhood and Sisterhood have developed themselves 
as protests against the really culpable conduct of Committees in 
permittmg and encouraging Matrimony of their agents in their 
tender years. Men with absolutely no resources, educated at the 
expense of the Society, actually enter into an engagement to marry 
while in statu pupillary and press their claims to marry, perhaps at 
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the age of 25, at a time when their contemporaries the Soldier^ 
Sailor, Lawyer, Medical-man, or Office Clerk, never dreamed of such 
a thing. It has become a great source of opprobrium, and has 
^veighed down Societies with the burden of supporting widows and 
children, who ought never to have existed, and has consigned many 
poor young girls to African and Indian graves. I have for years 
protested against it, but in vain. Be it remembered, that the moral 
lapses, which have occurred to dishonour Missionary Chromcles, 
have arisen from widowers and married men, and never from ceUlates, 
The proposed new Order in the Church of Brotherhoods and Sister- 
hoods is now pressed for at Home and Abroad, and is actually in 
practice, and there is much to be said in its favour. Sir Eartle 
Irere, a close observer, has recorded his opinion (“Indian Missions,’’ 
p. 83) strongly against this departure. 

“ Celibacy enters largely into the machinery of all creeds: it 
“ springs from the weak, not the strong, side of poor common 
“ humanity ; it is held in high honour and esteem by the vulgar ; 
“ in mediaeval legends it is accompanied by tales of hair-shirts, dirt, 
“ and discomfort: but it fails everywhere, because it is at variance 

with the laws of Human Nature. The Hindu Brahmans have 

been the most successful of all Sacerdotal Bodies, and they tried 
“ Celibacy, and gave it up. The Jewish Priesthood never attempted 
“it. Not a single man in the Old Testament practised it ; if Paul 
“ practised it, he did not recommend it. Among the Hindu 
“ Marriage is part of the Programme of Human Life, and, if the 
“ people are to be acted upon, this must be taken into account. 
“ Celibacy, laid down as a ruky is akin to asceticism, and partakes 
“ of the censure allotted to self-inflicted suffering, or pietended 
“ proud freedom from Human mfirmity.” 

The conclusion seems to be, that for the young Missionary (say 
below thirty -three) it is most proper to remain single ; but not 
beyond that age. Married Missionaries are essentially necessary 
for the complete symmetry of a Mission- Station, and the Wife is as 
important a factor as the Husband : she is the Mother of the 
Mission. 

III. I now pass to the third category, the regularly organized 
Missionary Society. I am met at once by the necessity of a sub- 
division : 

A. The new and economical system. 

B. The old, and in my opinion extravagant system. 

A. Of the new system I will quote as far as follows the very 
words of the leader : 

The Universities’ Mission to East Africa. 

“ The Bishop is quite unable to offer any inducement in the way 
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of salary, or periodical holidays, or ultimate pension, or temporal 
advantage of any kind . it is necessary, that those, who join the 
“ Mission, should do so with the sole desire to hve for, and willmg- 
ness to die in, their work, because it is Chiist’s. He offers to 
those, who may need the help, Board, Lodging, and necessaries, 
during their stay in Africa.” 

In the life of Bishop Steere I read : “ At the present time not 
one of the IMembers of the Bishop’s staff in Afnca is receiving 
any stipend beyond the moderate allowance of ^ 20 per annum, 
for clothes, etc.; all other necessaries are provided from the 
common fund of the Mission. Thus, rich and poor live and work 
together on equal terms.” 

AIL the Missionaries are Celibates: women-workers are not 
admitted below the age of thirty. This Mission belongs to the 
High Church xiarty, and is doing admirable work. 

The China Inland Mission is in the Antixiodes as regards Church 
Government and Doctrine. Hudson Taylor thus formulates his 
princiiiles. “Some have gone out at their own expense * the rest 
“ have gone out under a clear understanding, that the Mission does 
“ not guaiantee any income whatever, and knowing that, as the 
“ Mission does not go into debt, it can only minister to those con- 
“ nected with it as far as the funds allow: in other words, they 
“ have gone out m dependence upon God for their temporal 
“ supplies ” 

Again : “ The China Inland Mission accepts suitable candidates, 
“ whether possessed of private means, or not; those who need it 
“ are assisted in their outfits, have their passage-money provided 
“ them, and have funds remitted to them from time to time, as the 
“ suxiplies come in. God, in a very special way, is the Treasurer 
“ of the Missionary, and to Sim theij look^ not to the Mission. 
“ Hitherto He has supplied, and henceforth He will do the same.” 
— 1888. 

The Horth Afiacan Mission, and the East London Institute, are 
conducted on similar principles. The latter makes the following 
appeal, 1888 : “ This state of things would make us anxious, but 
“ that we gratefully and trustfully remember the long years during 
“ which our large households, though like the birds without store- 
“ house or barn, have been fed day by day, and had every need 
“ suxiplied.” 

Again I read : “ The Mission Board of the Ercc Methodists shows 
“ much interest in Foreign Missions, and the Chuich is mci easing 
“ its contributions, but the Board guarantees no salary to anyone^ 

‘ ‘ only a portion to the different Missions, which the Church con- 
“ tributes; so that each Missionary is independent, using what 
‘‘ comes as the Providence of God, and plannmg for self-support as 
“ soon as ]}ossible.” 

The Universities’ Mission to Calcutta puts the matter very 
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bluntly: “A Hindu asked me tbe other day how we lived, if we 

had no salaries. I told him, chiefly by begging. So from 
“ a professional beggar no apology is needed.” — 1888. 

"With regard to all these Missions, I must remark, that thirty 
years have not passed over their heads. In due course they will 
have aged men and women, whom they cannot allow to starve, 
they will have orphan children and widows, cast upon them ; they 
cannot live from hand to mouth., without running the risk of great 
disaster, and tremendous suffering to innocent people. 

E. I call the old system extravagant, and I mean what I say. 
The Annual Eeports of the great {Societies speak for themselves. 
There is no insinuation of carelessness, or absence of a proper 
system of accounts, or any possible malversation. There is a con- 
tinuous audit by professional auditors from the outside, and 
a Committee of inquiry would have very little to discover, as all 
is above-board, and unpaid lay Committees are very much in 
earnest, and have great experience of Human affairs, and are 
terribly outspoken ; but everything is done in much too expensive 
a style, just like a Government-Ofiice, which has the purse of the 
Eritish taxpayers behind it. Anything more ridiculous than paying 
first-class passages for Hegro Missionaries, the sons of redeemed 
Slaves, and men with extremely humble connections, cannot be 
imagined. In my travels, I have often found the Italian, or 
Spanish, or Trench, Eoman Catholic Priest, stretched out on the 
deck, as a second or third-class passenger, but the Protestant Negro 
must go first-class : this is a fair sample. The expenses with regard 
to the wives and children of the Missionaries are enormous : the 
country clergyman with a large family must feel surprise, and 
a certain amount of envy. The luxuriousness and indulgence of 
the nineteenth century have caused this, and I am bound to say, 
that signs of the same evil arc not wanting in all secular establish- 
ments, where the funds are provided by the State, or the County, 
or the Parish, and not hj the person himself. What is required is 
not the Faith-Mission, or the Erotherhood, or the Common Fund, 
or the Haphazard, or the ‘‘Eoot, Hog, or die” systems, which 
I have described, but a stern, economic, and fearless administration 
of our sacred funds, reminding the Missionaries, that the Committee 
will not tolerate luxuries, or indulgences, or pride, or waste, and 
expects self sacrifice, and self-coyisecration, and self-control on their 
part. This would set free large sums for the entertainment of 
additional Agents. In the present state of English feeling it is 
throwing words away : perhaps a new generation of a sterner type 
will succeed us. 

I am glad to chronicle symptoms of this feeling in the Field. 
Instances occur, where the Missionary has, in the presence of the 
Parent-Committee, offered to share his subsistence allowance with 
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another, assuring us, that his expenses fell short of his supply 
invitations have come home to send out men on sixty Kupees per 
mensem, ov £^o per annum ; all Missionaries should contrihute as 
much as they can fi'om their private means to their o^vn support, 
and draw as little as possible on the sacred funds. 

Still more discouraging is the lavish expenditure on Clerks, and 
offices. Anyone, who thinks, that a Missionary Society can work 
by an automatic process, without Secretaries, or, in other words, 
an Executive, might believe, that a cart would move along the 
road without wheels ; but there ought to be found men in Gieat 
Britain of independent circumstances, and good training, whose 
health would not jiermit them to venture on the foreign Eield, 
and yet who could do the work of Secretary gratuitously, and 
men of that i^tamp are founds and more should be looked for Just 
as the Missionary receives no salary, properly so Ccdled, but only 
enough to sustain his phybical wants, aud enable him to apply 
his intellectual and spiritual gifts to the Lord’s work, so there 
should be found at home in this rich country, men ready to 
consecrate their time and talents for the glory of God, without 
seeking profit, without necessity of maintenance In some Societies 
there is a very cheap admmistration, owing to the amount of 
voluntary Service supplied : all the Committeemen’s work is 
voluntary and gratuitous, but the Executive should be supplied 
by Volunteers also The only remedy is to rule, that every 
shilling collected for Mission- purposes should go to Ilissionary- 
ivo)lc out of the country^ without any deduction. A separate Eund 
should be raised from the Eriends of the Mission, for the office- 
expenses, or rather to supplement what cannot be supplied by 
voluntary labour. The time may be near at hand, when con- 
tributors of money to convert the Heathen wiU label their 
contributions : Hot a sixpence of mine to go to maintain 

a Children’s Home, or the outfit of the wife of a Missionary 
under ten years’ service, or the first-class passage of a Hegro 
Missionary, or an office Clerk.” 

The laxness of expenditure in the Parent-Committee leads to 
laxness of expenditime in the Eield. The foolish attempt is made 
to elevate the Asiatic, African, or South Sea Islander to a platform, 
socially above his Heathen relations, because he %s a Chnstiau. 
We have no Apostolic sanction for this, and it is a deadly mistake. 
The Iteligion of Christ has no relation whatever to the social 
Culture, or Civilization, of the convert. In the early ]\Iissions of 
Christianity there was comparatively little difference in respect 
of Culture and Civilization, betwixt the preacher of the Gospel, 
and those, to whom he preached They ate and chunk the same 
food, and were clothed in a similar manner. Paul worked among 
men not inferior to himself, and he moved among them, as an 
ecjual. In the Middle Ages and the time of Columba of Iona, as 
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regards all things, that represented Ciyilization, there was little 
difference hetwixt the Missionary and his convert. Eut the 
modern Missionary has to work among races undoubtedly inferior, 
and lower m Culture. This is owing to the enormous advance 
of European Culture, and it often proves a great snare to the 
Missionary, and generates pride, arrogance, and self - assertion. 
He is led on to another snare, the attempt to introduce a higher 
social Civilization among his converts. This may come in its 
own time, and probably will come, but Conversion should be his 
sole object, and he should be cautious not to introduce new and 
expensive habits and wants. 

Then, again, it may be an unpleasant truth, but the conviction 
forces itself upon me, that the life of the modern Missionary is 
very easygoing compared with what it was fifty years ago. Take 
the life of Bishop Grobat, and see what he suffered in Abyssinia, 
privation, want, long delays in unhealthy places, tedious voyages, 
hope deferred, absence of success What were the perils, and 
sufferings, of Selwyn, Patteson, Williams, Allen Gardiner? They 
had Eaith, and Love, and Patience, and were real Apostles One 
Missionary of that period mentions, that his boxes arrived after 
having been despatched more than two years. On being opened, 
everything was as rotten as tinder. Two or three packets of 
letters were in the middle of one box, but, when touched, they 
crumbled to dust. ^‘It was most trying,” said the Missionary. 
‘ ‘ It was the only time, that he saw his wife give way to sorrow 
and tears ” In this luxurious ago we fiud the Missionary quite 
out of temper, if he does not get his post regularly , complaining 
bitterly, if his things are not sent- out to him as he likes ; and 
occasionally the attributes of the humble, converted, consecrated, 
Christian man are sadly wanting. 

When the Missionary himself exhibits the principles of Self- 
consccration, and Self-sacrifice, ho can enforce those characteristics 
on his flock ; but not otherwise. Eor the welfare of the iSTative 
Church, and for the spread of the Gospel by the agency of 
Native Evangelists to the Eegions Beyond, it is most desirable 
to maintain the greatest simplicity of life, and the great Grace of 
gratuitous ministiation, the consecration of body and soul, with 
a mere provision for the humblest human wants I rejoice to 
see the steady opposition to the entertainment of paid Native 
Agents in China ; or, in other words, providing with a salary 
a cro-wd of hungry converts, well deserving the name of ^‘Bice 
Christians.” 

The injurious c-ffects of the Paid- Agent system on the mass of 
the Chinese population outside of the Church are perhaps still 
greater. The a prion judgment of the Chinaman, as to the motive 
of one of his countrymen in propagating a foreign Eeligion, is, that 
he is hired or bribed to do it. When he learns, that the native 
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prcaclier is in fact paid by foreigners, be is confirmed in his 
judgment. What the motive is, which actuates the foreign 
Missionarg^ a motive so strong, that he is willing to waste life 
and money in what seems a fruitless enterprise, he is left to 
imagine. The most common explanation is, that it is a covert 
scheme for buying adherents with a view to political movements 
inimical to the State. Of course it is supposed, that no loyal 
native will have anything to do with such a movement. If the 
Chinaman be told, that this enterprise is prompted by disinterested 
motives, and intended for the good of his people, he is incredulous. 
The result is, that many well-disposed Chinamen of the better 
classes, who might be brought under Christian infiuences, are 
repelled, and those, who actually find their way into the Chimch, 
are composed largely of two opposite classes : those whose honest 
convictions are so strong, that they outweigh and overcome all 
obstacles , and unworthy poisons, to whom that feature in Mission- 
work which we are controverting is its chief attraction. 

This same argument applies to the same facts elsewhere. In 
a former Address I described, how" the Polynesian Evangeli&ts 
received a little clothing, and laboured with their own hands. The 
principles of most Societies point to the policy of raismg up an 
establishment of Native Pastors, upon a self-supiporting, self- 
governing, and self-extending system. The more these are enforced, 
the better. 

I cannot leave this subject without allusion to the accepted 
machinery for raising Funds, and the scientific organization, spread 
over Great Britain and Ireland, making the whole transaction very 
secular, very formal, very busmesslike, and very unlike Spirituahty. 
The Ministry of the Churches is to blame. The dutg of conveying 
the Gospel to Regions Beyond should be preached systematically 
week by week from the Pulpit, and enforced from the Platform 
periodically, by accurate information of the progress of the Work. 
Every member of the Church should be supplied with Missionary 
Publications ; they need the food, supphed by the Committee, quite 
as much as the Committee needs their subscriptions. A spiritual 
stimulus, and upliftmg of flagging hearts, are wanted. Men will 
never care about matters, of which they know nothing* they 
cannot know, unless they are iniomied. It gives Life and Love to 
a Church to know, and desire to know, how the Lord’s work 
progresses among the Heathen : if the workers are in trouble, it 
melts the heait in sympathy , if in triumph, it rouses a Spiiit of 
thankfulness : both cmcumstances are remembered in private and 
family prayer. We read with long-drawn breath the fortunes of 
the Queen’s soldiers, because we are good citizens : why not have 
similar feelings for the Lord’s soldiers, if we are good Christians ? 
Missions to the Heathen are a component part of the Whole Duty 
of Man, and should not be treated as a fancy, a fad, a something 
extraneous from the necessities of a good life. How much more 
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interesting would be a stirring picture of Missionary Progress, than 
the conventional drone, which has reduced the power of the Pulpit 
so low? When the great Societies spend respectively^ 8,000 and 
^10,000 per annum on Deputations, there should be some result, 
]S[ow one-half of the Annual Income comes in without reference to 
Preacher, or Deputation. Established friends of the Society send 
their contribution as a matter of Duty : of the remaining moiety, 
one-half would come in on receii3t of a reminder by post • it is for 
the remaining half moiety, or quarter of the whole, that the whole 
struggle and expenditure takes j)lace, and the percentage should 
be thrown upon that quarter only. 

Many of the Deputations unite the arguments of the Gospel with 
the manner of the Water- Pate Collector : it is the daughter of the 
horse-leech, that we seem to be listening to, ‘‘ Give, give ! ” Instead 
of giving the information, expounding the motives, interesting the 
hearers with the magnificent story, and leaving the Duty of 
collecting to the Local Committee, ridiculous comparisons are made 
betwixt the vast sum spent in Liquors, Tobacco, Milliners’ Pills, 
Eoreign Wars, and the cost of living, and the small amount con- 
tributed to Missionary objects. Such arguments are more calculated 
to ofiend than to conciliate. What shall be said of the frightful 
statistical tables, showing the preponderant number of Heathen, 
and the paucity of Christian? tall stately columns represent the 
non-Christian World, and a mere ninepin the Christian, The danger 
is, lest the sceptic should turn the argument round and say : “Here 
^ ‘ we are in the Nineteenth century of the Christian era, and not 
“ only have we gained no ground, but we have lost, for the 
“ Mahometan Eeligion is seven bundled years later in date, and so 
“ much more successful, and the population of India increases 
“ annually by three Millions, which exceeds the number of 
“ Christians in the Country, the- work of three centuries ” 

Then stupid calculations are made of the amount of people’s 
income and their subscriptions, holding them up to a kind of 
obloquy. What becomes of the right hand not knowing what the 
left has given, when the Deputation vrants accurate information of 
what each man does, and explains to a man wuth a large family of 
sons and daughters, how much he ought to pay to the Missionary 
Society ? And of what profit is the late onslaught on the so-called 
“ Titled Classes ” ? It is nothing new. Such will it be for ever. 
(I Cor. i, 26 ) 

Quiet, undemonstrative Christians are vexed by the perpetual 
calls on them : they give the miserable shilling to get rid of the 
trouble : the people, who go about with caids, are a nuisance ; it is 
a bad phase of Eeligious life * all, who are in earnest, set apart a 
portion of their income ; no blessing can accompany money given 
without any heart, just to get out of the door of the Church, or 
assembly-room, respectably. It turns to dross in the Treasury 
of the Society, and, having mo enduring blessing in it, it is got rid 
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of in tlie pay of an extra Clerk, in the E ail way-fares of the 
Deputation, or the first-class passage of a Il^'egro. It might just as 
well have been left in the purses of the contributors, as far as 
havmg the remotest influence on Evangelization. The list of 
subscribers given in such detail in the Eeport, doubling its bulk, is 
a reproach to the Christian Churches, and to the Christian character 
of the donors. What can they want to see their names in print 
for ? It is like the trumpet sounded before the hypocrite, when he 
gave his alms, condemned by our Lord. 

The exposure of the idols of the poor Heathen to be laughed at, 
of cunos brought from foreign countries, of children dressed up, as 
natives of the East, of blind old men brought on the platform to 
interest ; such things are thoroughly wrong, and a secular lecture 
on foreign cities, nations, and customs, is a senous mistake. The 
object of Deputation-addres&es is to warm up the feelings of sup- 
porters, educate a Missionary spiiit, correct mistaken impressions 
as to policy, infoim those interested of pi ogress, evidence sympathy 
with the fallen races, and to do what Paul and Barnabas did eighteen 
centuries ago • Eehearse all, that God had done, and how he had 
opened the door of faith to the Gentiles. 

Ho subject can be more pregnant, more susceptible of varied 
treatment, with wider scope, furnishing room for every kmd of 
eloquence, and full of such romantic Poetry. What Epic Poem of 
ancient or modem days could be more full of moving scenes, and 
varying fortunes, if the speaker were only worthy of the subject I 
A spiritual tone should dominate. If a smile be raised, it should 
be one of sympathy and love towards the Missionary, and the poor 
Heathen people. There should be no ill-timed jokes, or depreciatory 
remarks, or condemnation of great Governments, denunciation of 
a great Commerce, or sneers at rival denominations, or cries for 
Jingo-expeditions and Annexations. The heart should indeed go 
forth towards the poor Heathen. Their rude conceptions of a Power 
greater than themselves show, that God has not left Himself without 
a witness in their hearts They recognize an environment of super- 
natural agencies, because something tells them, that God is very 
near them. They secB Him in their blessings, and their tioubles, 
and they try to propitiate Him. In some thmgs they are better 
than ive are 

Above all things it is desirable to keep the actual Pounds, 
Shillings, and Pence in the background. What can be more de- 
presbing, or opposed to spirituality, than the cries from the Platform, 
as at a late gathering m Cumberland * ‘‘ Another Ten Pound Hote ; 
another Five Pound,” and so on. And where is boasting? It is 
excluded. From the East, and the West, and the South, come 
up tidings of terrible failures, and fearful blots If the enemy 
knew our shortcomings, as well as our friends, where should we 
be ? I am afraid to expiess my own feelings. I substitute tho^e 
of another : “'It is not easy to exaggerate the grandeur of the 
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opportunity, or the penis of unfaithfulness. To-day we must do the 
‘‘ work ; to-morrow will he too late. Let us realize this very great 
opportunity, and so go forward. God grant, that these things 
may he brought home to us to-day, and that we may go foith 
from this hall as from the presence of the Lord Himself, touched 
‘ ‘ with the flame of the Holy Spirit ; not boasting of what we have 
done, not in the spirit of the Ephesians of old, crying aloud, 
‘‘ ‘Great is the Church Missionary Society!’ not boasting of our 
“ crowded platforms, our large meetings, our bountiful subscriptions ; 
“ but impressed more and more with the thought, that very much 
‘ ‘ land yet remaineth to be possesseth, that the fields are everywhere 
“ white unto the harvest, and praying that God will quicken our 
“ halting steps, will accept our oflenngs, and arise, and do great 
“ things by our humble means to the glory of His holy name.” 

I implore the Young Preacher of the Anniversary- sermons not to 
dilate upon Visions, for we well know, that he has seen none, or 
work out wild analogies with Queen Esther or Joseph, or other 
Scripture character, which have no possible relation to the subject, 
mere verbiage: ei p'aeterea nihiV’ i let him rather tell the 

congregation the neiv, new story, how Science has revealed new 
Legions of the World, and brought us in contact with Hations, and 
tribes, and Languages, of which our forefathers knew nothing: 
how the Holy Spirit has been poured out in exceeding abundance 
on this generation, bidding us, enabling us, and sustaining us, in our 
wondrous desire to cai’ry the glorious Gospel to every Nation under 
the sun : let him tell with glistening eyes, how the war goes on, 
for with his eyes, he must have read the narratives that have come 
in from the East, and West, theHorth, and South; with his hands he 
may have touched some of these messengers of good tidings, and 
spoken with them face to face . let the story be graven with an iron 
pen and lead in the rocks for ever ! Let him remember, that by the 
gleaming words that he utters, he either conciliates now allies to 
the cause, or by his unfaithful treatment of the subject disheartens 
true friends. It indeed requires tongues of Eire to treat the subject 
in its glorious completeness : the present generation has only pre- 
pared the way , the next generation will have something worthy to 
record, though our eyes may never see it. 

I have said my say. This may bo my last contribution to 
Missionary Literature. If I have written what is not true, let 
this paper be consigned to the fire. If there be a scintilla of truth, 
think over it. It cannot now be said, that we must travel onward, 
as if in a mist, and that, as nobody criticized, there was no error. 
JEastloimie, 1888. Notes on Ilmionary SuljectsJ^^ 

P.S. In 1894 ^7 separate volume, “Missionary Methods,” 

at the close of the Missionary Conference of the Anglican Com- 
munion, I went a second time fully into this subject. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WEST INDIAN CHRISTIANS 
IN MISSION-WORK IN WEST AFRICA. 

The Record remarks in a late issue (1897): ‘^Bishop Ingham has 
also dra-wn attention to his scheme for evangelizing West AMca, 
“ by means of Missionaries drawn from the West Indies. It is 
a noble idea, and has within it the promise of success ; but the 
“ practical difdculties in the way are neither few nor slight, though 
“ not insuperable/’ 

Bishop Ingham’s Diocese embraces the Regions, in which the Rio 
Pongas Mission has for some time carried on its quiet labours ; but 
the idea of summoning Christian Africans, born and bred for several 
generations in the West Indies, to take a part in the Evangelization 
of West Africa, is not the particular scheme of the Bishop in any 
sense of the word, though he has been a judicious and sympathizing 
friend of the movement. 

Those, who study the Philosophy of Missions, know, that difierent 
Methods are suitable to different countries, or to the same country 
at different epochs of its Culture, and the great art of the Evange- 
lizer is to adopt the right Method, The degree of Culture of the 
Natives of each Region, the climate, the political position of the 
Ruling Power, are all factors to be considered. The Rio Pongas 
Mission is heavily weighted : its headquarters are in a small Island 
belonging to the Bntish Empire, Les Isles de Los ; but the mainland 
is a French Colony, and no European Language is allowed to be 
used in schools except the French. No doubt the Native Languages 
are the proper medium of Instruction m an African Village, and the 
prominence given to the English Teaching, in Mission-Schools in 
many fields, is to be deplored. The climate is pecuhaiiy un- 
healthy. The funds are to a certain extent supplied by the Negro 
Churches in the Islands of the West Indies, and the Missionary is 
trained in Codrington College, in Jamaica, for this particular service. 

It cannot be said, that as yet the experiment has been successful, 
nor is the support given to the interesting movement adequate. 
The loss of the co-operation of Bishop Ingham, himself born in the 
West Indies, is to be deplored. 

My thoughts naturally go over this problem from a philosophical 
point of view. The questions are : 

I. Is it wise to send Natives of a Heathen or Mahometan 
country to be educated in Grreat Britain, with the view of their 
returning to then field armed with the Culture of a chfferent race ? 
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II. Are the descendants of an Asiatic or Afiican race, who have 
been hoin and brought up in a Christian European environment, 
have forgotten the Language, Eeligion, and social customs of their 
ancestors, eA^en the name of the Eeg'ion, from which they were 
deported across the Sea as Slaves, of any use in advancing the 
Evangelization and social Culture of their unknown cousins in 
their old Yaterland? 

In reply to the hist question, experience has told us, that the 
creation of a hybiid class docs not answer: new amuc cannot be 
placed with impunity m old bottles : let the neo-Christian, or neo- 
cultured Asiatic, or African, be kept clear from the contamination 
of the low white in Great Britain. 

On the other hand, the training of the young Asiatic or African 
in training Colleges in central stations of their own country has in 
it the seeds of usefulness. The young man is not denationalized, 
but, preserving his own nationality intact, he has the advantage of 
a European Education presented to him by teachers selected for the 
purpose. He may possibly develop into a png, but not into an 
impostor. If he wishes to join in the work of Evangelization of 
his countrymen, his services will be welcome, doubly welcome, 
because he is specially qualified, but he will not be remunerated at 
European rates, or treated in any other way than as a specially 
qualified Native of the country. We have occasionally in London 
visits froni a semi- Anglicized Peisian or Turk, who wishes to 
become a British Subject, and then go back to Persia under the 
aegis of the Biitish Consul to conduct a Mission in defiance of the 
Mahometan Authorities. I do not justify these Authorities in 
opposing by force Christian Evangelization, but it is as much the 
nature of their intolerant faith, when in power, as it is of the 
lioman Catholic Church, when in power; all I argue is, that it is 
not right m a Protestant Mission to secure the services of a Maho- 
metan convert, make him an Englishman in Culture, and a subject 
of the Sovereign of Great Britain in status, and then send him back 
to defy the Authorities of his own country. Paul did not gam 
much advantage by pleading that he was a Eoman citizen. 

The next question is more complicated: it refers exclusively to 
the« African race forcibly exported across the Atlantic, and domiciled 
on the vast Continent of North America, and the tiny islands of the 
West Indies In the former new locality they have developed into 
Christian Millions, in the latter into Christian thousands, partaking 
in both cases, to a certain extent, of the Culture of the white 
environment. 

It seems at first sight a brilliant idea, that these sons of Africa 
by descent should carry back the light of the Gospel to the home 
of their ancestors. They are supposed to be acclimatized for Africa : 
but are they ? They are presumed still to have a race feeling with 
the half-naked Native of the Wost Coast of Africa : have they ? 
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It is forgotten, that the ravages of the Slave-dealer in West Africa 
extended from the Gabun River far South of the Equator to the 
Senegal River far I^’orth of the Equator. The Slaves recaptured 
during tiansit were brought to Sierra Leone, and we have the fact 
ceitified, that they differed in race, Language, colour, and custom : 
more than one hundred Languages spoken by these released Slaves 
were brought to Rook by the Missionary, Lr Eoelle : Slave gangs 
had been swept together from the whole of the interior of South 
Africa even to within touch of the East Coast. So much for the 
few thousands, who were recaptured and brought back to one or 
two spots on their RTative Continent : they still remained African, 
though to many their iSTative Language became a thing of the past, 
and they were unchanged in social habits. Rut to the tens of 
thousands, who were settled, for several generations, in the 
American Continent, or the Islands, all recollection of the Africa, 
of the portion of Africa, from which they had been captured, 
of the Languages, of the customs, of the lace-qualities, died out 
iu the second and third generations, and the colour of the skin 
remained as the only distinction from the low white, or the middle- 
class white, or in special cases from the cultured white. 

This IS no imaginary statement : I had the opportunity this year 
of meeting two coloured agents, and the wife of one of them, 
educated in the West Indies, and sent out to labour in the Rio 
Pongas jMission, on the West Coast of Africa. I called upon them, 
and nice young people they were : I have lived too long in India 
to have any prejudice about colour of skin : of the three, the wife 
made the most impression upon me, as she appcai’ed to be a very 
sensible person, and a good fellow-labourer, and I had never seen 
anything like her in India. But from the young men I could 
extract little : they knew not from what part of Africa their 
ancestors had come, whether they were Regro or Bantu; they knew 
nothing of any language hut English, which they spoke well. 
ISTo doubt their training was good . they might possibly stand the 
climate better than the Englishman, hut we know too well, that the 
I^egro out of his own climatic environments is a delicate creature. 
At any rate, I could see no such special qualification as would render 
these recruits from the West Indies better instruments than the 
native of the AVest Coast trained in the Missionary College, 
speaking some one of the African Languages, or his own mother 
tongue, and the English as his vehicle of cultured thought. 

I thought of the Illative Pastors, whom I had known in India, 
worthy men, emphatically not great men, hut up to the time of the 
day with 1 egard to everything with regard to the country and the 
people. Should I have cared to have had a man of undoubted 
Indian blood, hut bom of parents settled for several generations in 
China, in my secular office ? There passed before my recollection 
the form of four indigenous West Africans of the Yariba race, the 
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Crowthers, father and son, and James Johnston, and Henry 
Johnston, powerful preachers, eloquent speakers. I am compelled 
to admit in spite of my love of my Indian people, that the hTegro 
of "West Africa takes the polish of European Culture more entirely 
than the Indian : if I had been sitting in the dark with any one of 
the above-named African Pastors, I should not have known from the 
tone of their voice, the nature of their diction, and the line of their 
arguments, that they were not English Clergymen; and their letters 
which lie before me on my table, convey the same impression. 
I receive letters from Indian friends in their native Language and 
characters, and sometimes in English, and the letters, though well 
expressed, accurate, sweet, and pleasant, never could be mistaken 
for the composition of an Englishman. 

On the whole, I am of opinion, that the Missions had better employ 
either pure ISTatives, or pure English: the half-blood I never can 
recommend, and I am satisfied that the ancestral race- connection of 
exiles of several generations will not profit much. 

March, 1897. 


XLIII. 

SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED TO THE BISHOPS OF 
THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION ASSEMBLED AT 
THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE, JULY, 1897. 

The undersigned received his first instruction on the subject of 
Missions to the non<Christian world from his revered fiiend, Daniel 
Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, in 1843 : since then, it has been his 
favourite subject in the field, in the Committee-room, and the 
study, in the four great Languages of Europe, and, as regards the 
Missions of the Church of Rome, in the Latin Language. His 
inquiries have included the Missions of all the European, and 
American, Churches, in every part of the world. He entirely 
subscribes to a remark, made by the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Benson, that the Philosophy of Missions should be studied, as 
well as the actual work in the field. In his Yolume, ‘‘ The Gospel 
Message,” i8q6, he had arrived independently at the same con- 
viction: the great Spiiitual Movement of the Nineteenth century 
is, indeed, a great, the greatest of, Philosophies. 

Now the procedure of Evangelization of non- Christian tribes is 
simple enough, until the time comes, that not only Native congre- 
gations, but a Native Church, consisting of so many congregations 
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and pastors, comes into existence. The Protestant Missionary 
Churches, and Societies, have just completed their first century, 
and several hTative Churches exist in the third or fourth generation 
of baptized Christians : the pastors, and Church-officers, are often 
in the decline of life : the work of the Missionary Society is done, 
and well done : the duty of the Mother-Church at home, which 
has founded these Churches, has commenced. 

I. My first point is, that the Mother-Church should at this stage 
intervene to set this adolescent Christianity free from the control of 
the Lay-Association in a distant land, such as the S P.Gr. and C M.S,, 
which has done its work nobly and well, and guarantee to this new 
member of Christ’s Universal Church its independence, and place 
it on the same footing, as regards the Mother-Church, as the other 
Churches are in the Colonies. This of course implies, that the 
new Church should be self-suppoiting, and cease to draw any 
pecuniary assistance in any way from the Lay-Society, which would 
thus be able to tuin its attention to new fields, and Eegions hitherto 
unevangehzed. On the other hand, the Native Church would 
rise to the dignity of providing for the maintenance of its own 
Clergy, Ecclesiastical Buildings, and Schools. 

II. It follows, as a matter of course, that the Bishop of such 
a Diocese should be a Native, well acquainted with the Language, 
customs, and worldly, as well as social, position of his flock. This 
appears to me to be of the very essence of a spiritual organism. 
Let me limit the subject to British India, and the 'West Coast of 
Africa, North of the Equator. Why should Canterbury assume to 
itself an authority, which England denies to Rome, of selecting 
and sending an English Bishop in his youth to rule over the Native 
pastors in their middle life, or old age, to mismanage afiairs in 
ignorance, to be a dumb dog in the pulpit, and to fall sick, and 
retire, or die, on account of the climate ? The educated Natives 
of India are quite equal in ability and honesty to men of the same 
class in Great Britain. Whence in India do we get our Native 
Judges, our Revenue officials, the Native officers of our Army, our 
Native Councillors, our Native representatives of Commerce ? 
The English Bishop is drawn from the same classes, which occupy 
similar posts in England. Who dares say that British India cannot 
snj)ply its own Bishops? 

In Western Afiica we have already tried the experiment 
successfully, and in some respects the educated Negro appears to me, 
who knows both intimately, to be superior to my own dear people 
in Biitish India; hut in fact both are equal, if not superior, to 
men of the same class in Great Britain for that particular purpose. 

It IS to the narrow-minded views of Lay Missionary Committees, 
and the egotistic character of the British of the Nineteenth 
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century, that we are indebted for the delusion, that a third- or 
fourth- rate Englishman, picked out by chance by the Secretary 
to a Missionary Society, is preferred to the Native Asiatic or 
African. But History has supplied us with examples to the 
contrary in the Abyssinian and Coptic Churches in North Africa, 
the Syriac, Nestorian, Geoigian, Assyrian, and Armenian, Churches 
in Asia : they were not, indeed, very spiritual, but they were 
independent, and by the Grace of God kept their candlestick 
lighted during the terrible periods of Mahometan Supremacy. The 
Church of Eome, on the other hand, in South America and "West 
Africa during the Eighteenth century kept in their Missions the 
Pastorate of the Native flocks to the white man only, and, when 
the day of trouble came, the Missions were swept out of existence. 
Such may be the fate of our Native Chuiches in India. "We build 
too low, if we do not build for eternity. The Ecclesiastical 
organization of a new Church in the great Christian Ataairopa 
among the heathen, should not be shaped in rigid conformity to 
any particular model, which is the growth of European centuries, 
but to the varying necessities of each Eegion of labour, the 
special characteristics of each people, and the promises of each 
Harvest-field. ^ An intelligent study of the absolute Divine Truth 
of the Christian Eevelation would be encouraged by the free 
development of a Human Life, which is not compelled to form itself 
blindly on Western models. 

The one object of the godly men, who in the first year of the 
Nineteenth century promoted the great spiritual Movement, 
destined to shake the World, was to bring into existence at as 
early a date as possible independent Churches, supporting their 
own Church-Establishments, and ruled by their own Native 
Bishops, but belonging, as dear children in paitihts tnfidelium, to 
the Anglican Communion. The taunt may be justified, that at 
the close of the century in the widespread dominions of the 
English-speaking peoples, European, as well as American, owing 
to^ the egotistic Albocracy, or narrowness of vision, of Lay 
Missionary Societies, theie is not a single Native independent 
Church. The leaders of the secular side of Hunaan affairs, 
wiser ^ in their generation, have in that interval founded con- 
stitutional Colonies, or practically independent, States. Within 
a century after the date of the Apostle Paul, there were 
independent Churches under Native Bishops: had there existed 
Lay Missionary Committees at that time at Antioch, Alexandria, 
Jerusalem, or Eome, Hebrew chief shepherds would have been 
forced upon each congregation, as it grew into adolescence, 
ignorant of their Languages, customs, and social life. 

I humbly maintain, that it is the duty of the assembled Bishops 
to intervene, and to lift the Native Churches out of the orbit of 
the Missionary Societies, which are excellent for the purpose of 
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Luilding up new congregations, but hare not tbe Grace or 
Enowleclge to rule over fully organized Churches ; that is the 
special duty of our Fathers in the Lord. 


III. The expediexct oe a Coitcoedat with otje I^ox-Episcopal 
Peotestakt Beetheeit. 

The wild, multiform, haphazard, Methods of Evangelization now 
practised are to be deplored, but cannot be arrested. A score 
at least of Missionary Societies of different Denominations are at 
work in British India, and the result in future generations will 
be deplorable. We are thankful, that there is no possibility of 
the interference of the Arm of the Flesh. The policy of the 
Mission of Eome is avowed : the Protestant converts in their 
eyes are in a more dangerous spiritual position than the Heathen, 
and they deem it their duty to attack them, and by force 
or guile to entrap souls. But such is not the avowed principle, 
or the practice, of any Protestant Denomination, and there is 
room for a Concordat, as among holy brethren, not to attempt the 
proselytizing of members of another Protestant Church, and not to 
entice away, or accept, teachers or pastors, who have left another 
flock. It is distressing to read that, when the pastor of one 
Church declined to marry a member of his flock to his deceased 
wife’s sister, the pastor of a neighbouring Church of a different 
denomination had complied with the man’s wishes. This should 
not be. 


ly. The Daegee of Occidentalism: of Easteen Chueches. 

An exaggerated Occidental organization is a positive danger in 
Oriental Communions. It is the same Christ that is preached ; the 
same Gospel, which is circulated in every Language ; and that 
Christ and that Gospel were essentially presented to the World in 
an Oriental mould. Had the Gospel spread Eastward instead of 
Westwaid m the early centuries, it would have come m its Oriental 
form, free from the accretions of Greek Philosophy, and Latin 
Paganism, though no doubt exposed to the contamination of the 
doctrines of Zoroaster, the Hindu Sages, and Confucius. Why 
should we insist upon transplanting Anglican forms into a totally 
different intellectual and social environment ? Those forms, good 
for the West, are not of the essence of the great Tiuths, round 
which they have grown. A Bishop of an Eastern Diocese, in my 
presence, at a monthly meeting of a great Missionary Society in its 
own assembly-room, stated his views: that his Eastern Church 
had no occasion for the Book of Common Prayer, or the Articles of 
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Pveligion, of the Established Chureh of England. He laid down 
that the only common propeity of his nascent Christianity in the 
extreme Orient, and our Ancient Church of thiiteen centimes in 
the extreme Occident, was limited to : 

1. The Scriptures. 

2. The ISicene Creed. 

3. The two Sacraments. 

4. Episcopacy. 

This declaration took my breath away at the time, but I have 
slowly and deliberately, fiom my knowledge of Oiiental ISTations, 
come to the same conclusion. The leaders of the secular side of 
Human affairs have long ago found out this great secret, and have 
not attempted to force English Law, English customs having the 
force of Law, or English prejudices, or English precedents, on the 
great administrative machine of British India They have not lost 
sight of the great principles, which underlie the conduct of Human 
affairs by Christian men, Justice, E(][uity, Toleration, and Civil 
Eights, but they have introduced them amidst an Oriental people 
in an Oriental form. I plead for the same liberty in the externals 
of matters spiiitual. 


OoKcmsiox. 

These remarks are made with profound respect by one, who 
being a few months senior in years to His Grace, the Primate of 
All England, is probably somewhat older than the great majority 
of the assembled Bishops. Perhaps the writer in practical Know- 
ledge, and experience of Oriental Hations, may have also the ad- 
vantage over many. At a very early age, when his contemporaries 
were still studying at the University, he was placed in sole charge 
of a newly conquered District in Horth India, with a population 
of half a million. Being alone in their midst, he learned to love his 
people, to know their sorrows, appreciate their good qualities, pity 
their weaknesses, and win their affections, though they were 
Hindu and Mahometan, and in the technical phraseology of the 
Editors of Missionary Journals, children of Satan. Yet in their 
simple patriarchal hves^, and the practice of domestic virtues and 
honest industry, they would compare to advantage with many 
of those, who walk the streets of so-called Christian London. He 
knew their Languages, their Eeligious Beliefs, their Sacred Books, 
their ancestral customs, which last-mentioned, when not contrary to 
the Sixth Commamlment, he respected. He also associated with 
Eeverend Missionaries from Great Britain and the United States, of 
difiPerent Protestant Denominations. Year by year he grew into the 
conviction, that the Evangelization of these great noble Aiian races, 
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and of the inhabitants of the other E-egions, which had been revealed 
to our generation, was the one paramount duty of Chiistian Nations, 
if they had any pretence to he called Christian in reality as well 
as name, and had any real belief in the parting commands of our 
Lord. It appeared to him a wondrous mystery, that these great 
Oriental Nations, gieat m Arms, Science, and Art, who have left 
behind them so vast a literature, and erected such mighty edifices, 
whose Inscriptions, carved on the Lock, and full ol piety and 
Holiness, date back to a period anterior to the Christian era, were 
never admitted to the privilege of even hearing of the existence of 
the Jewish and Christian dispensations, as no Prophet or Evangelist 
during the long dreary centuries ever came near to them. How 
much more is the duty of Protestant Nations made manifest in this 
century to atone for the wrongful negligence of oiir ancestors : but 
the grace of worldly wisdom is ief|uircd to control hot-headed 
enthusiasm, and zeal without knowledge, so painfully evidenced m 
some Missionary operations. 

We must take a Philosophic and Statesmanlike view of the 
situation : there never has been in the History of Mankind such 
an Epoch as the present. Eiom the East and the West, from the 
North and the South, we hear the voices of onr fellow-creatures, 
who are waking up from the deep sleep of Ignorance and Isolation, 
and calling to us, ^^Come over and help us.^' We are, un- 
consciously to many of us, creating a great Spiritual Power, which 
will outlive the greatness of the Eritibh Nation. Some sense of 
the historic continuity of the Life, the never-ending Life, of 
ChrisPs Church on Earth must be felt. No Christian Church 
is worthy of Life, or capable of maintaining Life, without spiritual 
independence. Let us not by want of sympathy at this conjuncture 
drive the Native Church out of our Communion into Nonconformity, 
or Borne, or one of the new Beligious Conceptions of the age, 
such as Theosophy, Mormonism, Comtism, and the Erahmo-Somaj, 
fashioned to catch poor wandering Souls, out of whom the evil 
spirit of Paganism has been cast, only to fall into a worse state 
than before. 

In ChrisPs Universal Church there must be Unity, but not 
necessarily Uniformity : it is not a fact, that the white man is of 
necessity more spiritual, more capable of spiritual achievements, 
more Christlike, than the man of colour. The same Grrace and 
Strength, which accompanied the spread of the Gospel over the 
Boman Empire, will accompany it in its World-embracing duty; 
only there must be no Arm of the Flesh, no Intolerant Kings, no 
heartless and cruel Piiesthood, as in the Middle Ages. It will not be 
the Biitish Nation, that accomplishes the great work, but God, who 
condescends to select the British Nation, and entrust it with the duty. 

I learned in my youth the duty, and the sound policy, and the 
Chiistian wusdom, of treating subject, and so-called inferior, races 
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with sympathy : it is this, which has given to the Secular 
Authorities of British India their great success in the art of ruling 
men. Let the great Anglican Communion act in the same spirit 
towards the weaker Churches, and not place on them a burden, 
which they would object to bear themselves. 

Ovjc can irpoauiTrohJ^iTTrj^ 6 Geos” (Acts, X, 3 +)* 

London,^ June^ 1897. 


XLIY. 

SORIPTTJRE-READINGS FOR WINTER-MONTHS. 

It occurred to me last Autumn to vary my daily reading of Scripture 
morning and evening, which has been one of the joys and interests 
of my life, by taking a succession of Books of the Old and New 
Testament in certain different Translations in Languages, with 
which I am familiar. I enclose my scheme. 

It is a great thing to get out of the non-natural expressions of 
the Authorized English Yersion, and to take in the sentiment 
expressed in the Yernacular of the time : there is something not to 
be despised in the desire felt by so many to have the Scriptures 
free from Chapters, Yerses, marginal References, Chapter headings, 
and antiquated expressions, so that it may be read just like any 
Yolume of Sermons, Histories, Essays, Poems, Biographies, or 
Romances. 

I. I began with the Book of Lamentations in the Hebrew on 
October i, i8g6, and was so delighted with it, that I went on to 
Ecclesiastes, ancl thence to the Proverbs, The thought rose before 
me, that our Lord Himself might probably have read these very 
words : He spoke, no doubt, in Aramaic, as his quotation from the 
Targum of Psalm XXII on the Cross proves ; but he possibly under- 
stood the Hebrew, when he read it at Nazareth. The fact of the 
inferiority of the Hebrew Language, which died in the Captivity, 
in the Pifth century n.c., as a vehicle of ideas, and the strained form 
of antithetical sentences, forced itself on me : it was not a Language, 
that deserved prolonged life; we see what the Jargons of the scattered 
Hebrew are in these days ; we know what magnificent Yernaculars 
Arabic and Syriac are; Hebrew might be classed with our old 
Anglo-Saxon, and Ulfilas’ Gothic. 
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II. On Hoy ember 24, 1896, I passed into Job in my oto dear 
Urdu in the Eoman Character, As I read Chapter by Chapter, 
I felt what a dangerous Book this was to be read m portions by the 
people of India, and not as a whole. Even as a whole the argument 
is difficult, and the absence of all proper allusion to Eewards and 
Punishments after Death destroys the moral power. And the idea 
suggested of our Heavenly Father allowing one of His good, 
faithful servants to be tormented by Satan is as distressing, as the 
idea of a man getting in his old age three beautiful daughters, to 
comfort him for the wholesale destruction of the children of his 
manhood: would any of us, in our old age, like to be told, as 
a consolation, that the children of our old age were more boautifui 
than those of our youth and middle life, when the idea of bemg 
a Father was ii’st realized ? 

III. On December 13, 1896, I passed into the Eevelation in the 
Latin Edition of Castellio : would the people of India get any 
beneht from such a Book ? I am entirely opposed to Translations 
in dead Languages : no one would possibly read this except 
educated persons for their special edification, not instruction, as 
they must have had a Yernacular Translation well known to 
them previously. 

IV. On December 23, 1896, I found myself enjoying thoroughly 
the Grospel of Luke in the sweet Persian of Dr. Bruce. Here I felt 
that the listeners and readers would understand and profit by every 
word of this simple, accurate, and intelligible, version. I seemed 
to be more at home in it than m English ; the Oriental Language 
threw a charm over the Oriental story : here, at least, was material 
for daily readings under the humblest roof, in the most uncultured 
family, and daily advantage, because it was not only good, very 
good, but intelligible. There was no mediaeval mist here : every 
word was recognized by me as used in daily conversation. 
Finished January 17, 1897. 

Y. On January 18, 1897 , 1 commenced Exodus in the Septuagint 
Greek. It seemed indeed like entermg a new World. YTiere was 
the great lingua franca of India, the Urdu, where was the beautiful 
modern Language of the Persian, when these sentences were 
composed, these stately combinations of words, with an elaborate, 
yet practical, machinery of Grammatical Inflections, so clear, so 
explicit, so accurate, whether for Prose or Poetry; the form of 
Human Speech, to widch Homer, and the Atheman Dramatists, and 
the great Historians, and great Philosophers of Greece, had con- 
descended to entrust them thoughts, which breathed, and their words, 
which burned, and which can never die. It was m this Language, 
familiarly known to me, and so accurately, that I could write in it 
either in prose or verse, before I had heard even the names of 
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Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, or Prdu, that Plato conducted bis 
immortal symposia, wbicb left tbeir impression deep and inefiace- 
able on tbe Christian Keligion. The Chapters in Greek seem 
to glide off like water, with a notable freedom from that 
nnctuousness and overlaid archaic phraseology, which so much 
deform both the English versions. Why cannot a spade be called 
a spade, and a bad action be condemned as such? It was 
undoubtedly the form of the Language used in the Alexandrine 
Schools, and by Philo down to the time of the martyred Hypatia 
(no crime committed by non- Christians seems more shocking than 
that murder by Christian Priests); no doubt by good old Origen, 
Apollos, and the Early Christian Church. More than this, Paul 
certainly used the Septuagmt freely; the Eunuch of Kandake 
read this Greek Translation, and Philip, whose name was Greek, 
explained to him the purport of the passage quoted. Josephus the 
historian instructed himself from this version. The Early Christian 
Church was for several centuries mainly Greek; the Hebrew 
Scriptures had been all but lost sight of by the Christian Church ; 
the Yetus Itala Latin version had not yet got into use, except in 
Horth Africa : but the day of Greek was passing away from the 
West of Europe; it is a notable fact, that Augustine of Hippo did 
not know Greek : Jerome’s Yulgate took the place of the Septuagint 
in the Churches of Italy, Spain, Gaul, and Germany. 

I return to a notice with regard to Exodus : I read with delight 
as far as Cap. xxxiv. Of course the fundamental assumption has 
to be made, that Moses could write in a Language, and form of 
writing, which the Hebrews from the house of bondage, little 
better than serfs and brickmakers, could understand. He was 
learned in the wisdom of the Egyptians. At any rate, his instruc- 
tions, if not written, were oral, as was the case in all Hations 
in a low state of Culture. But the last six chapters of Exodus 
were painful to read, and I was glad to get to the end of them. 
Their flavour was that of a much later period in the History 
of Mankind, and of a Hation dwelling in settled habitations, 
abounding in wealth, with abundance of the precious metals, 
and Artificers available. I finished Exodus in the Septuagint on 
Eebruary 5, 1897, and in the afternoon of the same day I com- 
menced (YI) the Gospel of John in Sanskrit. 

There was a reason for the choice of the Language, and of the 
particular Book: I remember well in 1842 sitting in the Hall of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on the day of the election of the Duke 
of Northumberland to be Chancellor, next to Henry Hallam, the 
Author of the Middle Ages, whoso son was my friend at Eton, and he 
knew, that I was studying Oriental Languages at the East India 
College at Haileybury, and he asked me about the nature of 
Sanskrit. He had heard, that Sanskrit had an apparatus of Con- 
jugations and Declensions very much resembling Greek, and it seemed 
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to him incredible. I could assure him, that it -^as the case, and 
told him, that the discovery of Sanskrit Literature had revealed the 
origin of the G-rammatical foians of the great Anan or Indo- 
European Family of Languages, of which Sanskrit was the elder 
Sister, and Greek and Latin among the younger members of the 
Family. Eopp’s Epoch-making Essay, “ Yergleichende Grammatik,’’ 
was only partially known then, and the Introduction to the ‘ ‘ Public- 
School Latin Grammar” (Longmans, i86g), with these famous 
words, which I now quote, had not been written: ‘^It sounds 
“ paradoxical, but is true beyond dispute, that the Latin Primer, and 
the vast change in the hlational method of elementaiy classical 
‘ teachmg, which the publication of that Primer establishes, is due 
to the conquest of India lij British arms. The discovery of the 
ancient Indian Language, dead though it was, convinced the 
Grammarians of the West, that their own woik was woefully im- 
perfect. Comparative Grammar then for the first time obtained 
a basis wide enough to be built upon with confidence ” (p 10). I 
rejoiced to pass at once from the Greek of the Exodus, contemporary 
with the pupils of Aristotle, into the living Sanskrit of the Nine- 
teenth century, for in 1852, when dwelling at Eanaias, I used to go 
down with Professors Eallantyne and FitzEdward Hall to the 
Banaras College, and enjoy the pleasure of conversation with 
the learned Pandits m the colloquial Sanskrit of Schoolmen, for 
the Language had been dead for centuries, and here I heard the 
remarkable statement, that it was impossible to translate into 
elegant Sanskrit the stilted phrases of Macaulay and Di\ J ohnson. 

1 chose the Gospel of John, because I felt the resemblance of 
the turn of argument used by Krishna in his conversations with 
Arjuna in the Bhagavad Gita, and that of several of the arguments 
in this Gospel,' and I was delighted with Chapters iii, iv, and v, and 
the easy flow of the translation of Carey and Yates made as far back 
as 1 8 1 5 . It goes without saying, that there is great room for im- 
provement, as our knowledge of this wonderful form of speech has 
greatly mcrcased duiing the last seventy years, but nothing struck 
me more than the utter uselessness of this Translation for the work 
of Conversion. Hindu Scholars may like to dip into it as conveying 
eternal Truths in a familiar learned Language, just as we now 
delight to read and meditate on similar great Truths m the works 
of Plato or Cicero. I was familiar haK a century back with Sanskrit 
in the stately slokes of the Maha JBharata, the Ramayana, and 
the Meghaduta, as well as in the magnificent Indravajra hnes 
of the Raghiivansa. I was aware, that in the Dramas the per- 
formers spoke in prose, but I was never so thoroughly aware, 
how simple and clear Sanskrit prose could be, if the writer laid 
aside the desire to spin out tall sentences, or elaborate compheated 
phrases. The conversation of our Lord with the Pharisees is 
rendered so simply, that a very model ate amount of knowledge is 
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required, while to get through a four-lined sloke of the Poet 
Kalidasa, such as the Meghaduta, is an intellectual struggle, even 
with an accurate grammatical knowledge, as the Rules of Sandhi, 
or Grammatical Euphony, alter the appearance, and glue together 
a whole string of words: the oyster- shell has to be forced open 
before the oyster can be got at. In this Translation of John all such 
literary tricks are conspicuously absent. 

If anyone wished to acquire a slight knowledge of Sanskrit, let 
him read the Chapter containing the account of the raising of 
Lazarus ; there he will find the Language in its simple beauty, 
and a subject worthy of the grandest surrounding of Human 
words. We all know that the Indian Poets tried to make 
their Slokes Linguistic Puzzles : the first lines had to be dis- 
sected into portions before any attempt could be made to get 
at the meaning ; then there were figures of speech, conventional 
modes of expression, poetic phrases. Horace, Yirgil, and Milton 
would read like mere prose compared to the “linked sweetness long 
drawn out ” of a compact Sanskrit Sloke, where the words were 
packed in like bricks in a wall, and the whole covered with 
beautiful plants. I have often thought of taking a few lines of 
the “Paradise Lost,” and packing them iuto a Meghaduta quartette. 
Sometimes the opening Sloke of the above-named noble Poem comes 
back to me after the lapse of years, and I find myself chantmg the 
sonorous linos, which echo through the corridors of time with a 
faultless rhythmical vibration : the great Homeric Hexameters read 
tamely by the side of the melodious homophones, with which the 
Sanskrit Poet runs riot 

Of course, if such a Language be learned by one, who is a sound 
Latin and Greek Scholar, with Grammar on the tip of his tongue at 
the age of i q or 20, it is learned for ever. To me fresh from the Eton 
Sixth Form, and the Annual Trials for the Newcastle and Balliol 
Scholarships, there was no difficulty in rendering such a passage as 
Yirgil Aen. YI, v. 7 19-751, or Shakespeare’s “Henry Y,” Act lY, 
Scene 3, “What’s he, that wishes for more men from England?” 
or Byron’s “ Hpng Gladiator,” into Latin Hexameters, or Greek 
lambics, or Sanskrit Slokes : the Languages seemed to melt in the 
hour of boyish enthusiasm into each other. To tackle the subject 
at a later period of life with a brain laden with heaped-iip s^oUa, 
might be a more serious matter. 

YII. I found eleven chapters of John in Sanskrit sufficient for my 
purpose ; so, having com|)leted the story of the Raising of Lazarus, 
I closed this, I fear, useless Translation, on February 24, 1897, 
which day I completed my seventy-sixth year, and passed with 
a bound to Luther’s German Translation of the Galatians and 
Ephesians. I felt the contrast of a dead, very dead, Language, and 
one with a great deal of life, but still ponderous, and unmusical, 
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With an intolerable Grammatical apparatus of Gender and lumbers, 
and Cases, and Word-formations, and a literary trick of cutting off 
Prepositions and putting them at the end of a sentence, and fastening 
words together like an ancient Sanskrit dwanda.” I remember, 
when I was learning Sanskrit about fifty-seyen years ago, in 1 840, 
I was asked by an Eton Master to what Language it was most like, 
and I replied German,” and I think so still : there is an absence 
m both of dear Matthew Arnold’s “sweetness and light,” which 
illuminate Greek, Latin, and Italian. 

I read the Galatians and Ephesians with great delight : free 
from the conyentional formula of English words. Paiiks boldness 
in knocking on the head once for all on his own authority the 
Law of Moses comes out very strong, and we thank him across 
the gulf of centuries for our freedom from old-world customs, 
and being placed in full enjoyment of Liberty in, and with, and 
through, Christ. We require a second Paul at the present Epoch 
to get rid of the bondage of Mediaeval Churchism, and bring the 
'World back to the Gospel taught in Galilee free from European 
contaminations, and Pagan admixtures, and Judaic surmvals. 

YIII. On the 3rd of March I passed into the Gospel of Mark 
in Arabic, translated by my lamented friend Vandyke of Beirut 
in Syria. This was indeed a treat: a great hying, conquermg, 
Language, which in the time of Mahomet, 622 a.d , was chosen 
to be the vehicle of the Koran in words, and sentences, of unsur- 
passable beauty, and sonorous rhythm. This is not a patois, like 
English, or even German, which has grown iiito a great Vernacular 
and literary form of communication ; but the methodical nature of 
its structure, its clear and lucid mode of expression, its unequalled 
antiquity as a hving form of speech, give it a place of its own : 
it might have ched like Latin and Sanskrit, giving birth to 
a numerous family of magnificent children, it might have been 
childless, and have lived on in a degradecl and truncated form 
like the modern Greek, so-called Eomaic: but it has a different 
fate : it has infused some of its elements into the Persian, Turki, 
Urdu, and Malay , and it is still spoken by millions and in purity. 

It approaches the Hebrew closely both in structure and word- 
store, but after the manner in which a developed giant approaches 
^ a stunted dwarf. The Hebrew was never developed into the same 
fulness, and is now dead, and replaced by the Mongrel Jargon 
Yiddish. It was dead even as far back as the Keturn from the 
Babylomsh Captivity, and was entirely gone at the Christian era, as 
is evidenced by the only Semitic worcls, uttered by our Lord, which 
have been recorded, and the quotation on the Cross of the first 
verse of the twenty- second Psalm. 

There is something most fascinating in this Translation. 
I remember sitting with Hr. Ely Smith, the American Presbytenan 
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Missionary, in his house at Beirut, in 1852 ; he was then occupied 
in a portion of this great work ; m my second visit to Palestine, in 
1885, I met dear Vandyke, who had carried it on to its close. It 
is remarkable, that the Church of Rome has made and published an 
excellent Translation of the Bible in this Language ; the word-store 
used, and the grammatical structure, closely resemble the same 
features in the Hebrew of Isaiah’s time, and the Aramaic of our 
Lord’s time, and the Translation was made by very great Scholars 
in the land, where the great originals had been written : this 
cannot be said of any other Bible -Translation. Jerome, indeed, 
came to Palestine to make his Translation of the Vulgate ; but 
there is no such linguistic affinity betwixt the Arian Latin and the 
Semitic Hebrew. 

It docs not fall to the good luck of many, for it is mere good 
luck, to enjoy the privilege of reading the same passage in Sanskrit 
and Arabic. Thousands handle Greek or Latm for reading or 
writing, but they resemble each other in all essentials of Grammar, 
and a good deal in word-store. The Sanskrit and Arabic are 
essentially different, and the difCerence of wntten Character and 
the direction in which the writing flows, add to the great con- 
trariety. Arabic has, indeed, no descendants, but has unmistakably 
infused its vigour into Arian Languages like Persian and Urdu, 
and Hon- Arian Languages like Turki I am very thankful that 
I took up Arabic in 184.1-2, as an extra at the East India College ; 
and, by good fortune, 1 was detained one month, in the Spring of 
1843, in Cairo, by the non-arrival of the Calcutta-stcamer. 
I engaged an Arabic Teacher to come daily, and we read through 
the Horan in its original; and no Book exceeds it in linguistic 
beauty. 

I finished the Gospel of Mark in Arabic with regret on the 21st 
of March, and passed at once per saltum into the sweet sisterhood 
of Erench, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, children of a common 
stock, flowers of the same beautiful Latin tree ; for, after all, Latin 
was my first love, and I can still write Latin Prose or Poetry, with 
the same facility, with which, as an Eton Boy in 1837, ^ wrote 
a Poem congratulatmg Prmcess Victoria of Kent on her coming 
of age. 

IX. Erench. The Gospels, by Henri Laserre, are the creation 
of the last decade, as they were published in 1887. I purchased 
a copy at the time, and have now read with delight the Gospel of 
Matthew. Ho cramping conditions of Chapters and Verses, no 
conventional phraseology, which repels the reader at every j)age 
of the authorized English Version : but the sober, elegant, and 
attractive style and words, of a modern Erench Story. 

The narrative flows on unchecked : the conversations are in- 
telligible, as if WG heard the Lord speaking : Theological notes are 
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relegated to the appendix : Philological explanatory note?, few in 
nninher, are at the foot of the page : the Book is published with 
the imprimatur of the Archbishop of Pans, and the approbation of 
the Pope is conveyed in a letter in the Preface. This is a marvcUoiis 
advance all down the line. The Bible is no longer inaccessible to 
devout inquirers in their own Language, their own simple form of 
diction. If the cast-iron Ecclesiastic still persists in reading an 
ill-chosen selection of the Scriptures from the Latin Ynlgate, and 
chanting and mumbling Latm Prayers in the Churches, he is very 
much on a level with the Sikh Pnest at Amritsar, the Hindu 
Brahmm at Banaras, the Mahometan Mosques in Turkey, and the 
chanting musical intoned Services of English Cathedrals. I have 
listened to them all, had the advantage, not enjoyed by the 
unlettered majority, of knowing what was read, and wondered what 
profit simple Souls derived from it except the idea of opus 
operakm, 

X. On the ist of April, 1897, ^ Passed into the sister-Langunge of 
Italian, and commenced the Acts of the Apostles. It is a Language 
of wonderful beauty, and I had been familiar with it as a wntten 
and spoken Language from my youth. The story of the Acts of the 
Apostles fiows along in lim|)id and beauteous phrases, and I really 
felt quite sony, when I finished the book on the 8th of April, 1897, 
and the next day passed into Spanish, a sister-Language, but with 
marked differentiation. I often think of that witty description of 
the four great Languages of Western Europe. French is the 
Language of Courts and Diplomacy; Italian is the Language for 
a man to make love to the object of his admiration ; Spanish is the 
Language, in which man can best address the Divinity ; and English 
is the most suitable for a man to address his dog Still, all four 
are beautiful Languages, admirably adapted to be vehicles of Soul- 
stirring thoughts. 

XI. On the qth of April I commenced the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians in the beautiful CastiUano or Spanish, and the Protestant 
Version of Valera. The expressions were stately and sonorous : 
the well-known phonetic distinction between the Italian and 
Spanish was apparent on the surface : one dental letter took the 
place of the other, and vita became vida^ tota became ioda^ 
and so on. I had read ‘^Don Quixote,” in its Spanish original, and 
beautiful modem romances in this Language : the heart does not go 
out to it as it does to Italian, French, Urdu, and Persian, the very 
sounds of which are pleasant to the ear. On the 1 8th of April, 1897, 
Easter Day, I finished my Spanish version : the rendering of the 
Chapter (XV) on the Eesurrection is very grand. Paul would have 
been pleased to hear his Greek expressions so well represented m 
a great modern Language. I had intended to have passed into 
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Portuguese, but a remark made by a friend, that there existed 
between the Hindi and the Bangali, two sister-Languages of the 
Indie Branch, of the Anan Linguistic Family, the same Phonetic 
differentiations as are so evident in the Italian and Spanish, two 
sister-Languages of the Graeco-Poman Branch of the same Family, 
determined me to return to my dear Indian Library, and read 
a portion of Scripture in the Hindi and Bangah Languages, both 
of which Languages I had studied in 1843, in Calcutta, in the 
College of Fort 'William, with Hative Teachers. 

XII. So on April 19, I commenced the Volume of the Minor 
Prophets in Hindi with Hosca : the Xagari written Character was 
delightful to read. I read ten Chapters ; it is not an encouraging 
Book to read : the Language is very coarse, and I cannot imagine that 
a native convert could read this book to his family with any profit. 
From the Linguistic point of view it is interesting. The date is not 
questioned, as the author asserts, that it was written in the days 
of IJzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah about 
780-725 B.C., subsequent to the recognized date of the Moabite 
Stone; so it is admitted, that this Book was actually wiitten in the 
Characters of the Phoenician Alphabet at the date attributed to it. 
It becomes a terminus a qiio^ and is an important dividing-line 
in the great argument with regard to the date, when the earlier 
Books of the Old Testament were committed to Phoenician alpha- 
betical writing. Proofs may be forthcoming hereafter, that the 
Books attributed to David and Solomon were committed to 
Phoenician alphabetical writing at a date anterior to Hosca ; but, 
until those proofs appear, judgment must be suspended: there is 
the great fact, that no Inscription has been found in Judaea earlier 
than the time of Hezekiah. The two Tables of Stone disappeared 
at the time of the Captivity. There were no stones in the Temple 
of Solomon with Inscriptions, according to the custom of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian contemporary Monarchs ; had the Phoenician 
Alphabet existed in the time of Solomon, the workmen of Hiram, 
King of Tyre, would have been skilled in carving it. Xo Inscrip- 
tions are recorded as having been made on the walls of the Tcmjile. 

XIIT. On April 25, I passed into Bangali, and commenced the 
story of Joseph, Cap. xxxix, to the end of Genesis. I cannot say 
that I found any differentiation of words belongiag to the two 
sister-Languages, analogous to the marked dental differentiation of 
the Italian and Spanish. I do not say, that it does not exist, but 
only that I did not notice it, although on the look-out for it. Xo 
doubt this is a Vernacular of first-rate importance, and, inclusive of 
its Dialects, is spoken by Sixty Millions, an improving race of men 
coming under the influence of Education, Civilization, contact with 
other Xations, with a great number of Mahometans, and extensive 
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spontaneous additions of non-Arian Hill- tribes dwelling on the 
outskirts. This may be one of the Exiling Languages of the East. 
I cannot say, that it is euphonious to hear, or pleasant to read ; but 
it is clear in its word- store, and simple in its construction, and the 
story of Joseph in Egypt appears to advantage. I fear that the 
people of India, at" the present moment, would think poorly of their 
English Rulers, if they acted like Joseph, and robbed the poor 
landed proprietors of their ancestral acres, converting them into 
serfs, or yearly tenants: the very contrary has been the British 
Policy. Hor would the people of India have thought favourably of 
the English Grovemor of a Province, if he had, at the time of 
Eamine, imported his own starving relations of a different race and 
Language, and located them ip. the fattest and choicest Regions. 
Joseph may have been thought a wise and benevolent alien ruler in 
those days and by his own people : his name is never mentioned 
in Egyptian Chronicles. 

XIY, I finished Genesis, May 12, 1897, and passed into 
Portuguese with the book of Ruth, and had finished my task by 
May 15. This book is a mere Hebrew Micbash, a pious story. 
The conduct neither of Ruth, nor of Boaz, is free from blame, or 
misconception, and scarcely profitable to be read to agricultural 
audiences. Ruth's idea of Divine things must have been very hazy, 
or non-existent, as she was ready, not only to change her home, so 
as to be of use to her alien mother-in-law, but to change her God, 
without argument or inquiry; had a Hebrew maid acted in this 
way, loud would have been the condemnation. The Portuguese 
Language has no attraction to me ; it seems a miserable patois. 
I took down from my bookcase my copy of Camoens, and read 
some of the stanzas of the noble Poem, where the Language appears 
to its best advantage, but it did not alter my opinion. 

On May 15, 1897, I closed my reading; it had lasted con- 
tinuously from October i, i8g6, seven months and a half, and had 
embraced fourteen Languages ; there were six more on my list, but 
they must stand over until'the Autumn, on the chance of my being 
alive and able to take them up; then* names are (i) Panjabi, 
(2) Rouman, (3) Yiddish, (4) Dutch, (5) Russian, and (6) the 
Hew Testament in Hebrew. 

As the result of years of study of the Scriptures in many 
Languages, and reflecting on the degree of Culture and spiiitual 
knowledge of the persons, into whose hands these Books are placed 
for the first time, in old age, or middle life, or school age, I have 
arrived at the strong conviction, that the bondage of Chapters and 
Yerses, and headmgs of Chapters, should be got rid of, and that the 
Divine Library should be published after the manner of any Book of 
Antiquity or modern times, say Herodotus’ Travels, Plato’s Dialogues, 
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Cicero’s Essays, Augustine’s Meditations, Thomas d Kcmpis’ 
“ Imitation of Christ,” and Bacon’s Essays. This applies (i) to the 
manner and outward form, (2) to the Chronological order of the 
Books of the Divine Library; (3) to the style of Translation and 
the Vernacular of the particular hTation, for whom an Edition had 
to be prepared. The Book is exceedingly precious to the Soul : 
it should be placed before the eyes in the best Translation: all 
archaic words, all old-fashioned expressions, should be eliminated : 
we want to know the meaning of the words in the dead Language, 
in which they have come down ; we do not want to know what 
Augustme of Hippo, or the ^‘Judicious” Hooker, thought, but the 
ideas clothed m words, which Paul of Tarsus had placed before 
him that is how we deal with the .works of the Athenian Trage- 
dians, Philosophers, Poets, and Historians, and the great army of 
Latin Authors. As it is, a Library, the dates of which are spread 
over one thousand years, is treated as a Book of one date, and 
there is a conventional Middle-Age halo thrown over the whole, 
from which we get free, when we read the Hebrew, the Greek 
Scptuagint, and some of the great Translations : the Vulgate itself 
is not free from these taints : good old Jerome with all his merits 
was still to the last a Eomish Priest. 

Then follows the importance of selection of portions for the young, 
those of imperfect Culture, those grossly ignorant : let anyone who 
reads this reflect whether he ever has once, or more than once, read 
every word of the Old and Hew Testament in the same spirit, that 
he has read Shakespeare and Milton’s immortal Works. I am one of 
those, who note down in pencil the date of the perusal of each Chapter 
in my interleaved Bible in English, but this will not include the 
numerous readings in other Languages : I feel overTvhelmed with 
the thought of the poor uncultured Christian, say of India or China, 
trying to spell through the pages. Chapters, and Verses of even the 
Gospels themselves : how much he must feel the want of that help, 
which Philip gave to the Eunuch of Kandake, who no doubt was 
an educated man of that period. 

Let everyone, before forming a judgment on the comparative, and 
in my opinion inestimable, value of the Hebrew Scriptures, ask him- 
self, whether he has ever had the opportunity of inspecting the Sacred 
Books of other Heligions of the Elder World, and the Greek and Latin 
Philosophers, and noted how far those Books mark the advance of 
the Human race in Divine Knowledge, which the Hebrew shared, and 
marvellously developed, but did not originate, as the feelings after 
God of the Egyptians and Babylonians which are recorded in Papyri 
or Stelae date centuries before Abraham. God at sundry times and in 
divers manners manifested Himself to His poor children, and hated 
nothing that He had made, though the Hebrew chose to believe, that 
Ho hated the Egyptians, and only cared for them : His presence 
can be marked in all the ages, all climes, all Hations, all Languages : 
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T7e can see tlie Penumbra of Christ eveiywbere, until in fulness of 
time He came. 

How few can honestly say, that they have read the whole Bible 
right through regularly on a system, referring, if necessary to a 
Commentator, or the Hebrew and Greek originals, so as to grasp 
the place of each Book in the collection of Books with dates spread 
over one thousand years ; marking each day the date of the reading 
for the first or repeated times ? How many have blank-leaved 
Bibles, to insert notes, queries, doubts, as they read on ? How many 
can refer to the original or other version so as to be sure, that the 
translator has caught the real meaning of the writer ? How many 
have tried to think out the details of the mode, in which these 
ancient writmgs have been got together, been preserved, been copied, 
been tampered with? How entirely our treasure is in earthen vessels, 
and the Hivine Truth at the mercy of Human Elements ! 

We have not, alas ! the verv words, which left our Lord’s lips. 
He spoke Aramaic : the record is in Greek. Paul and Luke could 
write Greek from their youth up ; but we may fairly ask, how the 
humble publican on the Lake of Tiberias, and the rude fishermen, 
could write in that Gentile Language and Script: we have the very 
words of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, penned by themselves, or 
one of their followers. 

Some will frankly admit, that they have neither time nor taste 
for Bible -study, yet it is difficult to conceive how a full intelligent 
belief can be attained without it. The selection of readings for 
Sunday are so singularly inappropriate, such as the slaughter of 
Sisera, the ass of Balaam, the call for young women to share the bed 
of Xing David, the whole story of Bathsheba, the throwing Jezebel 
out of the window of her Palace, and the stories of hewing and 
slaughter, and the plagues of Egypt. Are they calculated to 
instruct the mind of native converts in India and Africa? I re- 
member travelling on board a steamer with a passenger, who had 
been advised to read and learn by heart two verses fi’om the 
Scriptures at random daily, and repeat them at his leisure : durmg 
his walk on the deck one day he was overheard to say, “ The 
wicked shall be turned into Hell, and all those who forget God.” 
On another day we caught the words: ‘‘Jesus went into the 
Mount of Olives.” Ho spiritual advantage can be imagined from 
either quotation : there are small volumes, which comprise nothing but 
the words of Jesus, but even they cannot be taken at hazard. It has 
been justly remarked with regard to the Psalms, that the ejaculations 
of the speaker, who describes himseK as humble and poor (Hebrew 
anu)^ are not profitable m a country, which is a Bealm of Law : 
the wicked man does not go on vexing the poor and needy, and the 
poor and needy are not always so worthy of the special love of the 
Lord. Then there are passages in the Psalms such as Psalm exxx^ii, q, 
which no Chiistian likes to repeat, and listens with sorrow to the 

43 
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words, as they leave the months of little children, and devont hut 
stupid worshippers. 

The saddest feature is the general idea of Christians, inherited 
from the Hebrews in their ignorant days, that they, and they alone, 
are the object of the tenderest care of the Creator, who made the 
whole World, ruled the whole World, and kept the times and modes 
of Conversion m his own hands. The Father of all ruled in every 
clime, and every age, and hated nothing that He had made, and 
wiliest not that any should pensh 

Charles Dickens, in “ Little Dorrit,” cap. lii, gives an instance 
of the unchristian turn of mind of the reputed good Christian of the 
English Middle Classes. The son after long absence had come over 
to ins home to see his widowed mother, who had been at variance 
from the earliest years of her son with his dead father. She met 
her son, her only child, coldly, ‘‘put on her spectacles and read 
“ certain passages aloiicl, sternly, fiercely, wrathfully, praying that 
her enemies (she made them by her tone and manner expressly 
hePT) might be put to the edge of the sword, consumed by fire, 
smitten by plague and leprosy ; that their bones might be crushed 
‘‘ to dust, and that they themselves might be utterly exterminated. 
‘‘ She shut the book, and remained some time with her face shaded 
‘‘ by her hand : then she was ready for bed.’’ 

It has been well said, that there is too large a survival of hateful 
egotistical Judaism in the prayers and Bible-reading of many 
respectable Christians. 

I should so liked to have read a portion of the Scriptures in other 
representative Languages ; but time is against me, and I am too old 
at 76 to break fresh ice, and for the last thirty years of my life, 
since I left India in 1867, I have lived an unceasing round of 
Committee, and Literary, labour, only interrupted by long annual 
tours into every comer of Europe, the West of Asia as far as the 
Caspian Sea, and the Horth of Africa, as far as the Desert of the 
Sahara. I wished that I had had time to tackle the Kree of Horth 
America, the Quichua in South America, and the Yahgan of Tierra 
del Fuego. I should have liked then to have crossed the Atlantic 
into Africa, and disposed of the Hausa on the West Coast, the 
Swahili on the East, and the Zulu in the South. Thence I should 
have migrated into Oceania, and dealt with the Samoa of the 
Polynesian Group, the Fiji of the Melanesian, and the Ponape 
of the Mikronesian Group. I should not have cared to study the 
Wenli, the great written Language of China, only good for oculation, 
like the numbers of Arithmetic, but should have liked to know 
more of the Yemacular of Japan, and the Manehu. Six months 
of study of each might have done what I wished : as it is, I am 
obhged to look at them in my carefully classified Lists, read an 
account of them in some Look, perhaps witten by some single- 
Language author with all the narrowness of a one-Language man, 
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and an ignorance of tlie deep secrets of the great Linguistic gift, 
or power of utterance of articulated sounds, made by the Creator to 
the Human race alone amidst the Animal Creation. 

In the Twentieth century men will have better opportunities : 
we ^ have only been feeling our way in the Nineteenth century, 
and sweeping away debris of ignorance, fallacies, and gross 
stupidity. To have the same Grospel of Mark on our table in nearly 
two hundred Languages, in Translations made to be read in Schools, 
Chapels, and private houses, all the gift of the long reign of Queen 
Yictoria, makes it feasible to read Foreign Translations, if the 
desire to read, and the intellect to understand, are not wanting. 


Scheme oe Bible-Eeadihg, October, 1896, to M-iy, 1897. 


Eo 

Language. 

Name of Boors 

Bates. 

I 

Hebrew 

Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
Proverbs 

( Oct. I, 1896, 

1 to 

( Nov. 23, 1896. 

2 

Urdu . . 

i 

Job ^ 

( Nov. 24, 1896, 

1 to 

( Dec. 12, 1896. 

3 

i 

Latin . . 

Eevelation 

( Dec. 13, 1896, 

1 to 

( Dec. 22, 1896. 

4 

Persian . . 

Luke 

( Dec. 23, 1896, 
to 

( Jan. 17, 1897. 

5 

Greek . . 

Exodus 

( Jan. 18, 1897, 
to 

( Feb. s, 1897. 

6 

Sanskrit 

John^s Gospel, i-xi . , 

( Feb. s, 1897, 
to 

( Feb. 24, 1897. 
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Language. 

Name oe Books. 

Dates. 

German , . 

Galatians, Ephesians . . 

( Feb. 24, 1897, 

1 to 

( March 2, 1897. 

Arabic . . 

Mark 

( March 3, 1897, 
to 

( March 21, 1897. 

French . . 

Matthew 

( March 22, 1897, 
to 

( March 31,1 897. 

Italian . . 

Acts of the Apostles . . 

( April I, 1897, 

\ to 

( April 8, 3897. 

Spanish . , 

I Corinthians * . . . 

( April 9, 1897, 
to 

( April 18, 1897. 

Hindi . . 

Hosea, i-x 

( April 19, 1897. 

1 to 

( April 24, 1897. 

Bangali . . 

Genesis, xxxix~L • . . 

( April 25, 1897, 
to 

( May 12, 1897. 

! 

Portuguese 

Euth 

[ May 13, 1897, 
to 

t May 15, 1897. 



XLV. 


REMARKS ON THE NECESSITY OF COMPILINO 
A NEW EDITION OF BAGSTER^S BIBLE IN 
EVERY LAND/’ 

The Translation of tlie Hebrew and Greek Scriptures into aU the 
Languages of tbe Round "World has advanced to the dignity of 
a Science, and must be treated as such. The Students of a Science 
require their specimens, their catalogues, and their Cyclopaedia. 
I have myself watched the progress for fifty years, an<l it is 
marvellous: no Human composition has in past time been so 
honoured by being rendered m so many totally difierent vehicles 
of thought, and expressed in such entirely distinct forms of written 
Character. It is dangerous to predict anything with regard to the 
Euture, but as all the great and conquering Languages of the 
World, with their respective populations ranging from 8o to 150 
j^iillions, have been occupied, and as one at least of every variety 
of Family of Speech has been made use of, it is difficult to say, 
that the Future will exceed the Present m splendour, and variety, 
though possibly it may do so m comjileteness, and accuracy of 
Translation, for the work of Revision never ceases. 

Taking two thousand as the possible number of varieties of 
forms of Speech, whether known as Languages, Dialects, or 
Patois, mutually unintelligible, we can only claim samples of 
three hundred and forty-three as in circulation: but the great 
Languages of the World are provided for, and’ small weak forms 
of speech will disappear before the conquermg advance of such 
Languages as English, and it is well that it should be so, so long 
as no oppression is used 

Autumnal leaves fall from the trees and die, when they have 
discharged their duty. Languages fall like leaves of the forest. 
There seems no reason, why Latin should have died leaving a large 
family, while Greek maintamed a chilcRess existence, but the fact 
is obvious, that one did die, and the other still lives on the lips 
of men, and in the columns of Newspapers. 

I have done my best to catalogue the Languages of India, 
Further and Nearer, and the Archq^elago ; of Africa, and of 
Oceania : the materials of America were ready, but a few years 
ago the study of the Religions of the World, Ancient and Hodern, 
drew me away from my Linguistic studies. I have striven to 
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catalogue tlie Translatious of the Scriptures Alphabetically, Geo- 
graphically, and Linguistically, bringing their nomenclature and 
orthography down to one fixed scientific system; and I have 
arranged for quinquennial Eeports of additions, so as to bring our 
Knowledge so far always up to date, and to leave no door open to 
doubt, whether a form of speech was a Language, or a Dialect, 
or a miserable Patois There are doubtless errors, which time will 
disclose, but a system has been started, and room left for the 
copious additions of future years, and the periodical publication 
of Catalogues corrected up to date. 

But there is something beyond, which remains to be done : what 
is it ? I must explain. 

‘‘The Bible of Every Land,” published by Messrs. Samuel 
Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster Bow, appeared in a second 
and enlarged Edition in i860, a handy quarto of 480 pages, with 
the Motto, 

“ HdXXa« jbi€u Optjtois yXwcrcrai^ juta aOapajoccrt*^ ; 

“ MuUae terricoUs linguae^ coelestilm una ” : 
which I venture to translate, 

Many the tongues of poor mortals^ lut one the tongue of the Angels. 

The grande et venerable nomen^'* of Tregelles is associated with 
this epoch-making and monumental work. I am more indebted to 
it than I can describe. “ This Book,” to quote the words of the 
Preface, “investigated the circumstances, under which the Holy 
“ Library of Yolumes (the composition of which spread over a 
“ period of one thousand years) has been translated into the 
“ principal Languages of every land, and the agencies, by which 
“ copies in these Languages have been multiplied and dispersed 
“ among the JSTations, Tribes, and Kindreds, of the Earth.” 

This Book represents the Linguistic knowledge of forty years 
ago, or rather that phase of Linguistic knowledge, possessed by 
Ecclesiastics, or Dilettanti Scholars. I wish to speak with 
reverence and love of the compilers, for I have profited greatly from 
the perusal of their publication, but I decidedly think, that the 
amazing progress all down the line has rendered the preparation of 
a new and revised Edition absolutely necessary, as a compilation of 
this kind is a sine qud non, and must be renewed at the interval 
of every thirty years, or a generation of men. 

I addressed myself to Messrs. Bagster, suggesting that a new 
Edition should be prepared of their excellent Book : it will be a 
costly operation, and will occupy much time : I think that Maps 
might be omitted, Tables of Alphabets, and specimens of Translations, 
as those details are supplied in other publications, and that the 
scheme be restricted to the following : 
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I. The work to be confined to living Languages, actually made 
use of for Gospel- Teaching. 

II. Ko Language to be noticed, which is not represented by at 

least a Translation of one Book of the Scriptures, actually printed, 
and in circulation. ^ 

III. The classification to be made on strictly scientific principles, 
and the order of subjects to follow the classification. 

lY. The nomenclature and orthography to be scientific and 
uniform, not the mere chance expression of an ignorant Missionary 
Translator. 

Y. All discussions about the Lower Criticism of Test, or the 
Higher Criticism of Dates and Authors, to be sternly laid aside. 

YI. The work of the Translation to be described from the first 
effort to the last revision, giving place, date, and names without 
any ex^remons of ;pram or hlame : each Edition to be separately 
described, 

YII. Brevity to be kept steadily in view : no unnecessary 
expressions, or repetitions : a table of abbreviations to be adhered to. 

I should have been so pleased to have lived long enough to see 
the work started, as I might have been of use in corrections, 
suggestions, indications of sources of Knowledge, etc. Two 
scholarly men should be employed on this work, as one would 
help and correct the other. They should have no other employ- 
ment : this is not a job to be disposed of m spare hours, stolen 
from some other employment, but by the entire devotion of time, 
diligence, and intelligence for one, two, or more years. 

There will be great advantage to future translators and revisers, 
to know the process by which, and the circumstances under which, 
their predecessors made their Translations, and their comparative 
fitness for the work ; perhaps there is no greater evidence of 
accurate scholarship, and intimate knowledge, than the rendermg 
of a dead Language, like the old Hebrew, into a Language not 
previously reduced to writing, and unsupplied with Dictionaries 
and Grammar: it is clear that, durmg the next century, a great 
deal of revision will be necessary : the one-man ’’ translator will 
be held up to pity, or perhaps gentle ridicule. Then, again, the great 
Publishing Societies, as time goes on, must have authoritative and 
trustworthy information as to the character of Editions, both as 
regards translation, and correct editing, and proof-correcting ; at 
present all is uncertain. The Translations made in foreign countries 
will have to be noticed, and described, as well as those made by 
English-speaking Missionaries. 

'The work, as contemplated by me, is something more than 
interleaving a volume of the existing Edition of i860, and filling 
in new material ; the old volume must be broken up, and its pages 
redistributed in a new order, and pasted on large sheets of white 
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paper : as tlie pages have matter on both sides, t^o copies of tlie 
work must be broken np, so that every iiagc may appear in its 
place. Then will come the task of filling in new large 'white 
paper sheets with the new material. Every Language must have 
a separate sheet, so as to secure room for adding new material as 
time goes on: this is an essential feature, for the convenience of 
those, who come after us in the next century. 

The omission of Maps, tables of alphabets, specimen sheets of 
printed matter, discussions about disputed interpretations, etc., etc., 
will greatly reduce the bulk of the new Book, and the cost of 
printing ; what we req^uire is a handy Lexicon of Bible-Translations, 
a full narrative how each Translation came into existence, how it 
was revised, if revision has taken place, and what is the opinion of 
competent persons as to the degree of its excellence or the contrary. 
For instance, as regards the Persian version of the IN’ew Testament, 
and the revised Malagasi, entire satisfaction could be expressed : as 
regards Hindi, Urdu, Telugu, and Mandarin, a confidence could be 
felt, that the steps now being taken will be sufficient : as regards 
a great many, there is dissatisfaction ; as regards others, doubts : 
in this direction lies our work in the Future. 

There is no room for despondency, and still less for boasting : 
our generation, and the closing century, have done a great work, 
and done it well: no preceding century in the History of the 
World can be compared to it in this particular branch of Human 
labour, but there is room for 

‘‘ Limae lalor et moral^ 

In all Human work there is room for improvement In past 
epochs there were no revising Committees : with all duo respect 
to Jerome, a revision by experts would have unproved the Yulgato : 
going back to the Book of the Eevclation of John the Divine, 
a revising Committee would have corrected such obvious errors 
as cap. i, v. 4. It was all very well for the late Bishop Wordsworth 
to write in his Edition, that the Apocalypse was above the ordinary 
Bulos of Grammar, and had a Grammar of Inspiration of its own : 
we do not find such Grammatical slips in the Gospels. The Gospel 
of the Gentile Luke may vie in the purity of its diction with 
any Greek Book of the time : it is clear, that in Books intended 
for the use of man the Eules of Grammar must be adhered to. 

A supervising Committee of three men should bo appointed : 
the age of each should be under seventy years: the Editorial 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society would naturally 
be one; the other two must be chosen for their qualifications. 
Some one with leisure might go through a clean copy of the 
Edition of i860, erase aU superfiuous words, such as ‘‘venerable,’^ 

respected,” learned,” etc., norrcct the nomenclature and 
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orthography of names, countries, and Language^;, correct palpable 
errors, and substitute abbreviations such as B.F B S. for British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and so on. I have tried to help 
the matter on by placing in proper sequence a sheet of paper for 
each Language, and entering on that sheet the name coiTectly 
spelt, and the Geographical position of the speakers, and the 
Linguistic Family of the form of speech. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society ought to pay the stipend 
of the two scholars employed, and allow the work to be conducted 
in the Bible-House. 'When the copy is ready, it should be handed 
to Messrs Bagster, who will be responsible for, and provide the 
funds for, the printing. The Eecords of the Bible Society should 
be at the disposal of the Editors for ready reference m matters of 
doubt, and it will be well for the Editors always to state in foot- 
notes the quarters, from which they derive their information. 

All discussion of the bones of discord of the Bible ISocicty, such 
as the great controversy of Terms for the Divine [N’ame m China, 
and the dif6.culties about rendering the words for “ Baptize, to 
be absolutely and entirely excluded. 

Let us look forward thirty years, and imagine the date of the 
year to be 1930. The present Editorial Secretary will by that date 
have smiled his last smile, penned his last paragraph, di’awn for the 
last time for the edification of the Editorial Committee on his great 
store of accumulated knowledge. Perhaps fifty new Translations 
by that date will have come into existence : all the army of old 
translators, and those, who knew them and helped them, will have 
gone to their rest, and worthy men as they are, have obtained their 
reward. Perhaps the greatest of all earthly glories must ever 
surround the name of the man, whose Human pen wrote one of the 
volumes of the Divine Library : thoughts that breathe ; words 
that burn ; ideas that illumine the intellect ; voices of the Heart, 
that once heard will never be forgotten; Precious Promises 
still to be fulfilled ; expressions of lofty "Whsdom, and the Highest 
Morality, which wdl never die ; outpourings of the Soul of poor 
weak man to the great Creator, and Preserver, no longer unknown. 
Take the instance of Isaiah and Jeremiah. Perhaps, however, the 
good faithful translator, who has under the infiuence of the Holy 
Spmt grasped the meamng of the ancient writer, and rendered 
the sentiments into a new and different array of sounds, words, 
sentences, and written symbols, so that generations still to be 
born will be able to appreciate the message of the old Prophet, 
or Evangelist, may be clecmed to have done a greater service to 
the Human race than Kmgs, and Conquerors, Lawgivers, and 
Civilizers, and Slayers of unhax^py so-called Inferior races, the 
freemen of the Sudan, Ma-Shona-land, and the BTorth-West 
frontier of India. 

June I, 1897. 
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I. 

“^How WE Got otjh Bible.’^ By J. Pateesok Smyth, Tenth 
Edition. (Bagster, 1896.) 

This is a little book of 127 rzmo pages: the object is to show 
the continuity of the Book from the time of the Apostles to the 
present time. The Ee vised Yersion set people thinking, and some 
weak-minded worshippers of the letter complained, that their Bible 
had been tampered with. 

In the first place, what we call the Bible is not a Book, such as 
Milton or Shakespeare, written by the same author, but a Library 
of Books, written by different authors, at different periods, spreading 
over one thousand years. Our modern notions represent the Bible 
as a bound volume, but such was not the case in ancient days : in 
each Church there was a Eecord-Chest, and a number of documents, 
some in Hebrew, some in Greek, but not always the same number 
of documents : some of the Hebrew Books had been translated into 
Greek, and were called the Septuagint, about 280 b c. : some of these 
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documents were considered Canonical, and others Apocryphal. All 
the sources of what we call the Eible came from such Eecord- 
Chests; all were Manuscript copies from older documents, on 
perishable material, and injured by the errors of the coppst, who 
omitted, misspelt, incorporated marginal notes, and took liberties, 
which show that in those days there was no literary conscience. 
The woik of handing on those copies was essentially Human : our 
treasure was m earthen vessels. 

The Author reverently remarks ^*that it does not seem to be 
“ Grod’s way anywhere to work Miracles for us, where our own 
‘‘ careful use of the abilities, which He has given, would suffice for 

the purpose.” 

All the original writings have long since disappeared: the papyrus 
paper, John, 12, very soon got worn out from use. 

But in the various libraries of Europe are stored up thousands of 
old copies, the oldest of which reach only 400 a.b. There are three 
different classes : 

I. Manuscripts or copies in the original Languages. 

II Ancient Versions in other Languages used in the early 
centuries. 

III. The writings of the early Christian -Eathers from the 
Second to the Third century. 

The Science, which deals with this evidence, is called Textual 
Criticism, or the Lower Criticism. In the writings of the third 
class quotations are found from the Scriptures. And since the date 
of the Authorized Version, 1611 a.d., not only has the bulk of 
ancient material increased, but the power to make use of it has 
increased still more, and the meaning of words in the English 
Language has changed. 

As regards the first class of the Greek Manuscripts, there are 
Uncial (100), or Cursive (1,500), the latter the most numerous. 
The oldest are: (i) the Vatican; (2) Sinaitic; (3) Alexandrian: 
all discovered since 16 1 1 a.d. ; their date is from 300 to 450 a n. 

In addition are Palimpsest : old Manuscripts, deemed of little 
value in the ignorant Middle ilges, had been scraped so as to make 
the skin available for use again. But traces remained of the old 
letters, and by chemical treatment the later writing has been 
removed, and the old letters made legible. Some of the Cursives, 
the comparatively modern in date, have a great value, being 
obviously copies of ancient Uncials. 

The text of no ancient classical author is supported by such 
a large number of Manuscripts as the Sciiptures. 

So far about the Greek : as to Hebrew Manuscripts we have 
none older than the Tenth century a.b., but they are valuable on 
account of the scrupulous care of the Jewish transcnber. 
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I now pass to the Ancient Ycrsions : these Translations were 
made at a date anterior to the oldest Greek Manuscript. The old 
Syriac version was probably in use only half a century after the 
date of the latest Eook of the New Testament, and was in a 
Language akin to the Language used by our Lord, and the Jews, 
who heard Him. Next in date are the Coptic, Abyssinian, and 
Armenian, Versions, the Vetus Latina, and the Gothic Versions of 
Ulfilas, 350 A.D. 

Jerome’s Latin Vulgate marks an Epoch : it was completed 
(the New Testament) in 385 a.d., and he dwelt several years in 
Talestine to enable him to translate the Old Testament from the 
Hebrew. Eor more than one thousand years the Vulgate was 
the parent of every more modern veision. The Vulgate had to 
fight the same battle against ignorant prejudice as our own Heviscd 
Version : no amount of sentiment can be a good plea to retain 
a faulty Translation. Magna est VeniasJ^ As time went on, at 
the Council of Trent, 1545 a.d., the same foolish attachment to the 
Vulgate was evidenced, as is now shown in England in some 
quarters to the Authorized Version, 

I now pass to the Quotations : they are often fragmentary, and 
often made from memory, not the ipsissima verha : and, moreover, 
a quotation of a passage fiom Milton’s “ Paradise Lost ” would not 
necessarily prove the date of the whole poem : however, they have 
their value. Ve must recollect, that in those days there were no 
Concordances, few Manuscripts, and it was very difficult to trace 
a passage. Accuracy of quotations of prose-writings was not 
deemed then so important as now, and the memory was trusted to. 

Our Author, writing for an English public, leaps over centuries, 
and brings us to the history of the English Hible. The only 
material, which English Translators had at that early period, con- 
sisted of copies of the Vulgate. 

Csedmon showed the way, but not by a Translation, but by 
a series of Beligious Poems about 670 ad.; after his death there 
were Anglo-Saxon Translations, and in 735 a.d. the Venerable Pede 
died in the act of dictating a Translation of the Gospel of John. 

In Cap. V our author arrives .at Wyclilfe’s English Version, 
1380 A.D., which is based on the Latin Vulgate; for the simple 
reason, that he knew neither Hebrew nor Greek, even if copies of 
these Languages could have been obtained ; with him the Manu- 
script period ends ; 170 copies survive. 

Cap. vi deals with Tyndale^s Version, a.d. 1524, and Cap. vii 
with the Bible after Tyndale’s days, including the Authorized 
Version ; all this is familiar ground. A century elapsed betwixt 
"Wyclifie and Tyndale, and in that period a new Power sprang 
into existence, the Printing-Press, and the battle, as against the 
opponents of Bible-I)ifiusion was won ; but two great Giants have 
been brought into prominence: Textual or Lower Criticism, and 
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Higher Criticism, accompanied by a desire of Eevised Translations 
fiom the original Language, as our Knowledge advances. The 
Greek Language also had risen from the grave, with the Kew 
Testament in its hand. And something began to be known of 
Hebrew. 

It is well to recollect, that the version of the Psalms, and the 
^^Comfortable Words of the Communion Service of the Prayer-Book 
of the Church of England, are legacies from the “ Great Bible of 
1539 ; that in the Geneva Bible, alias the Breeches Bible, of 1559, 
the old black-type letters were got rid of, the Apocrypha omitted, 
the Text was divided into verses, the name of Paul was omitted from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and all words not occun'ing in the 
original were printed in italics. 

On the whole, the volume under review is a most useful Book, 
and of very moderate cost, and all lovers of the English Bible should 
provide themselves with a copy for occasional reference, as any point 
arises. 

June 6, 1897, 


II. 

“Bible -Help: Illusteated Bible -Teea suet axb Combixei) 
CoNCOEDANCE.’’ Edited by Be. William Weight, of the 
Bible-House, London. (London: Thomas Kelson, 1896.) 

It is to be regretted, that to this valuable work a Concordance of 
words, occupying 350 pages, has been fastened on like a dead 
weight. As a separate volume, or separate Appendix, the Con- 
cordance might have been acceptable : as it is, it takes away from 
the value of this excellent work, and the Maps and Illustrations, 
with which it is accompanied. 

Among the Collaborators we find the names of General Wilson, 
Professor Sayce, Colonel Conder, Br. Edouard Kaville, Canon 
Tristram, Canon Isaac Taylor, Professor George Adam Smith, 
Professor Bendel Harris, Professor Eamsey, Professor Eobertson, 
Archdeacon Sinclair, Professor Marcus Bods; in fact, we hardly 
miss a single name of a Scholar competent to speak on the subject 
from the point of view of its many-sided aspect: Geography, 
Language, History, Botany, Inscriptions, Excavations, Manuscripts. 

All roots of bitterness are avoided; the narrow views of the 
ignorant, or half-educated, or stupid, conservatives, are passed 
gently by ; the too daring theories of the new School are tempered 
down. The writers feel, that they are occupied in discussing the 
environment, not the substance, of the most important collection of 
writings, that were ever possessed by the Human race, writings 
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which admittedly belong to dates spread over a period of from 
twelve to eight hundred years, in three distinct Languages, and the 
latest of which belongs to the first of the nineteen centuries of the 
Christian Era. 

These writings are called the most important, that icere ever 
possessed ly the Suman race by one, who has not spent the last 
fifty years of his life in a rural rectory, acquainted with no other 
Sacred Books, or any other Language, but his Mother-Tongue, or 
any other Eeligion, but his own peculiar Shibboleth, but by one 
who has dwelt a quarter of a century in intimate intercourse with 
non-Christian peoples, who has loved them, and knows their dogmas, 
their foim of "Worship, and their Sacred Books, and felt ex ammo, 
that the presence of the great Creator, the Heavenly Wisdom, and 
the Holy Spirit, was evidenced in every clime, in every Hation of 
mankind, since the Creation, dimly, imperfectly, but really, until in 
the fulness of time God sent His Son in Human form, lor He had 
so loved the World, the whole World, all His own poor children, 
not only the little J ewish tribe, not only the generation of men, to 
whom that Son appeared after the flesh, but all Mankind, from the 
beginning, continuously, everyY^'here, and to the end of time. 

To those, who have not studied the History and Archaeology of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, some of the illustrations must be very 
overwhelming, and some plates might have been spared; such as 
those at "page 67, and page 101, for they have no relation to the 
subject of the Divine Library, and do not help us to understand 
it : many of the illustrations have only the character of con- 
tributions to a pretty scrapbook, and excellent of their kind 
they are. 

Of course, the pictures of places in their modem appearance, very 
difiterent to their appearance at the time of the narrative, are 
interesting : the contributions to Geography, to Botany, to Zoology, 
to numismatics, to Inscriptions, to Chronology, to Sculpture, and 
to Statuary, have great value, but the little volumes of the Divine 
Library are crushed by the vast mass of Mneteenth-century 
Knowledge piled upon them. We must recollect, that the Hebrew 
race was as regards things of this World, relatively when brought 
into juxtaposition with the nineteenth century, and comparatively 
when placed by the side of their contemporary nations, exceedingly 
ignorant in every branch of Human Knowledge: they have left 
no tokens of their Art, Science, Architecture, Statuary, Inscriptions, 
behind them : in fact, but for the Divine Library they would have 
been forgotten. Their country was very small, their resources very 
limited, their period of independence very brief ; and but for the 
lustre thrown back upon them by the appearance of the Son of 
God in the form of a Hebrew child, they would have filled but 
a small space in the History of the World; and they are now 
surrounded by an exaggerated halo, which the great Hations of 
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Asia, who are now slowly passing into Christianity, will hardly 
admit to be Justifiable. 

Much of the matter embodied in this volume, such as the 
descriptive analysis of the different Books of the Divine Library, 
is not new ; we have seen it all before in many shapes, sometimes 
better, sometimes less good; some of the statements made are 
not, in the opinion of some, quite true. Thirty years hence, in the 
next generation, it will be admitted, that the Human extemal form, 
in which the Divine Truth has been enveloped, or, in other words, 
the earthen vessel, m which our treasure has been stored, viz., the 
parchment, or papyims, or metal, on which conventional scratches 
have been made in pigment, according to the cunning of the hand, 
or the mental fancy, of the composer, or compiler, of each volume, 
is liable to the infirmities of old age, the vagaries of the copyist, 
and the libeity taken by a succession of editors. AVe have only to 
place the Septuagint, the Massorah, the Yulgate, and the Devised 
Yersion, side bv side, to be aware of that. 

Section Y, Geography of Bible-Lands ; Section YI, Treasury of 
Bible Science; Section YII, Treasury of Bible Terms, etc., are 
invaluable, and render the Book an essential feature of the revolving 
bookcase, within reach of the arm of every bond-jide student, who 
never allows a word to pass under his eye without seeking to 
understand it. But to the ordinal y*Bible-reader, who merely reads 
his portion as a daily task to be performed, or mutters the words as 
a kind of sensational charm, such Chapters will he useless ; they 
are, indeed, in their very nature, above the intelligence of nine- 
tenths of Bible-readers 

In fact, the study of such a complicated subject as the Divine 
Library, consisting of imperfect Translations of very imperfect Texts, 
is one of the most complicated of studies, the oldest Hebrew Text 
being separated from the oiiginal writing by a minimum period of 
fourteen hundred years; the events recorded, and the sentiments 
expressed, are divided from the Nineteenth century by 2,300 
years at the least, and the environment, the Language, the 
conception of the Divinity and divine things, the degree of Human 
Culture, are totally different. Such Books as the one before us 
help to bridge over the great gulf fixed between the Beturn of 
the Hebrews from exile, and the present Epoch ; hut a vast amount 
of European mediaeval, we may boldly say, patristic misconception, 
has to be cleared away. 

June^ 1 ^ 97 . 
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III. 

OxjB Bible and the Ancient Mantjsceipts, -with a Histoet of 

THE Text and its Teanslations.’’ By Ekedeeick Kenyon. 

Second Edition. 1896. 

The Bible can be regarded from an internal as well as external 
point of view: the former treats of its Divine, the latter of its 
Human aspect; and let it always be remarked, that the features 
of its Human aspect are shared by all the Greek and Latin 
authors of the period preceding and immediately following the 
Christian era, without any distinction. But the unequalled impor- 
tance of the internal aspect, viz., the relation of God to the Soul 
of man, gives a special interest to the external aspect of the Bible. 
I love the charming works of Homer, Plato, Yirgil, and Cicero 
above all literature, but the question of their authenticity, their 
date, the accuracy of their Text, does not present to me the solemn 
]Hoblem, which these features of the Bible present. I know, 
that Virgil takes poetic license, but it does not offend me. Take 
the analogy of the Human body : it is liable to infirmity, disease, 
and death, and yet it is, or can be, the Temple of the Holy 
Spirit, and though this poor body is of the same quality as that 
of other mammals, yet at its birth it received from God the 
special gift of Language and the Eeligious Eaculty, by the former 
of which the Divine thoughts and utterances of one gcneiation 
can bo conveyed to all future generations, and by the latter the 
Soul can be placed in relation with God. The Author of these 
volumes deals with the Human side only: the Language, the 
Written Character, the material to which those Characters were 
originally committed, and on varieties of which they have been 
handed on from generation to generation since the origin of 
Alphabetic writing, which cannot be scientifically carried back 
beyond the Moabite Stone, in the Hinth century b.c. Attempts 
are made to carry back the date to the Mosaic Epoch, but cautious 
palaeographers reserve their judgment until proof is shown. Moses, 
no doubt, could write Egyptian Hieroglyphics, and possibly Meso- 
j)otamian Cuneiform ; at any rate, we know that they existed in 
his time, but this cannot be said of the Alphabetic Phenician 
Character, which is the parent, or elder sister, of the old Hebrew 
Character of the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the well-known 
Square Character of the time of our Lord. It is well to have 
a ternmnm a qu6. The object of the Author is to give the unlearned 
reader a general knowledge of the Textual History of the Bible 
from the time, at which the several Books were written until 
their appearance as onr English Bible to-day. This is what is 
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technically called the Lower Criticism, as opposed to the well- 
known Higher Criticism, which deals with the date and meaning 
of the Text, and the probable or possible authors of each Book. 

Cap I treats of the ‘^variations in the Bible-Text,” In the 
Be vised Yersion the fact is not concealed, that there is considerable 
doubt as to the exact words of the writer. The Edition called 
the Yariorum Bible testifies to this. Kone of the fundamental 
Truths of Christianity rest on pas'^ages, of which the genuineness 
is doubtful. Our Author’s object is to show, that our Tianslation 
repiesents as closely as may be the actual words, and the means, 
which we have for knowing that it does so. It is unnecessary to 
dwell on the well-known Problem of Manuscripts, and the EiTors 
of the copyist before 1454, the date of the invention of Printing. 
The copyist was liable to omit, incorporate marginal notes, and 
mistake letters . the mistakes of the thoughtless copyists aie as 
nothing to the deliberate changes made by the copyist, who 
presumes to have a critical opinion. It is a comfort to know, that 
VI mhtance the Text of the Bible is certain* the variations are 
in unimportant details, and, as regards the Hew Testament, we 
may rest satisfied, that the Text is as true as that of any Creek, 
or Koman, author: this cannot be said of the Hebrew Text of 
the Old Testament; we are driven to conjecture to supply the 
true readings. 

Cap. II. The Authorities for the Bible-Text. ( i ) Manuscripts, 
regarding which there is a regular Science. (2) Early versions : 
a Translation will indicate the particular Text of the original, 
from which it was made: it so happens, that veisions are older 
than MSS. : the Samaritan and Greek of the Old Testament, and 
the Syriac and Latin of the Hew Testament, are older than any 
MSS. of the original Hebrew and Greek, which have &ur\ived 
the wreck of time : for the oldest Greek MS. now in existence 
is about 350 A.n , but the Syriaci and Latin Translations weie 
made 150 a.d , and as to the Hebrew, the Septuagint version in 
Greek was made about 280 b.c , and the date of the oldest Hebrew 
MS. is about 800 a d. 

But in addition to MSS., the original Language, and the 
versions of an older date, we have a third store to draw upon, 
the quotations of the Early Eathers, who must have used MSS. 
earlier than any, which have survived to our time. Caution must 
he exercised, as quotations were often made from memory, for 
the good reason, that copies were not at hand on eveiy table, as 
they are now, and there were no Chapters or Yerses, or Con- 
cordances, to ^ facilitate reference : anyone, who has examined 
a Synagogiie-Eoll, may be thankful, that he has not to copy 
quotations Irom it. This quotation from memory has its dangers : 

44 
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Bishop Jeremy Taylor, of our own time, quotes a well-known 
Text nine times, only twice in the same form, and not once 
correctly. 

Cap. III. Original Manuscripts of the Bible. Our Author treads 
here on difficult ground • the date of the Exodus, the date of 
the Earlier Books of the Old Testament, concerning both of which 
points there is a conflict of evidence and opinion. 

Cap. lY. The Hebrew Text. Our Author gives an excellent 
account of the formation of the Text : he keeps clear of the 
Higher Criticism controversy: he, of course, rejects the old 
notion of the Canon of the Old Testament having been fixed by 
the so-called, but imaginary, Great Synagogue. Ho doubt the 
Canon insensibly grew, and the Law was recognized as inspired 
about 450 B.C., the Prophets about 300 b.c., and the Hagiographa 
about 100 B c. Heither our Lord, nor Josephus, nor Philo, make 
one single quotation from the Apocryphal Books, a fact which 
must have weight in excluding them. 

The old Hebrew Character was superseded about 100 b . c . by the 
well-known Square Character: the old Hebrew Language was 
never used as a Yernacular after the return from Babylon, but 
became a sacred, and liturgical Language. Both at Jamnia on 
Lake Tiberias, and at Babylon, there were great centres of Jewish 
Scholarship, which watched over the Hebrew Text. Then Aramaic 
Targums, or Translations, understood by the people, came into 
existence : we may suppose, that our Lord at Nazareth read from 
the Targum, and there addressed his hearers in Aramaic. To the 
Targum, or Translation, followed the Talmud, or explanation and 
commentary, culminating in the Massorah, the final stage of the 
Hebrew Text with the addition of vowel-points, and traditional 
commentary: no change was made in the Text, and even when it 
was clearly wrong, the Talmudists merely noted in the margin the 
superior Text, discriminating the two by the words hri^ ^ read,’ and 
IMh^ ‘ written.’ The verses, words, and letters were numbered, and 
the middle word and letter of each sentence noted. This Massorah 
Text is still the oldest and standard Text of the Hebrew Bible; 
there is little vanation, and all old copies were destroyed. The 
Massorah dates back to the seventh century, and represents a Text 
which had been in use 500 years : we may therefore be satisfied, 
that this Hebrew Text had been handed down without serious 
change since 100 a . b . 

Cap. Y. The Ancient Yersions of the Old Testament. This 
important Chapter of 50 pages recapitulates the interesting story of 
the early versions : it is familiar ground to the Bible-Student, but 
is intensely interesting. The remarks upon the importance of the 
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Samaritan Manuscript of the Pentateuch are specially valuable. I 
have twice visited Kablus, at the interval of thirty-five years, and 
it is a sample of the stubborn persistence of lying legends, that 
I was told by the Priest, when he submitted in 1852 his famous 
Manusciipt to myself, and Consul Finn of Jerusalem, that the copy 
was actually macte by Eleazar the son of Aaron, and the true inter- 
pretation of “till Shiloh shall come” was “till Shaliman shall 
come,'’ which proved according to him to be true, as the kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah parted after that King's Death. Ko Manu- 
script of the Samaritan Bible is older than the Tenth century a.d. 

The remarks about the Septuagint are extremely important. 
"Which represents the actual texts of the Old Testament, the 
Massorah or the Septuagint? Are the extraordinary dificrences 
between the two versions to be attributed to carelessness, or de- 
liberate falsification ? Our Author notices the eaily versions after 
the Christian era: (r) the Syiiac, (2) the Koptic, (3) the Latin, 
(4) the Gfothic of Ulfilas, (5) the Armenian, (6) the Arabic, (7) the 
Geoigian, (8) the Slavonic. It is interesting to be reminded, that 
there was the same stupid opposition to the Yulgate of Jeiome in 
the Fourth century a n. as theie is to the English Eevised Version 
in the Nineteenth century a.u. Gradually superior accuracy and 
scholarship must gain the victory. Our Author reminds us, that 
the real and sole object of inquiiy into ancient versions is to feel 
our way to the original Text of the Old Testament behind the 
Massorah of 100 a.d , and the Septuagint of 280 b.c. : what greater 
proof can there be of the essential Humanity of the Book, than in 
the manifold discrepancies of the Text? Fortunately, these dis- 
crepancies do not touch any of the fundamental teachings of the 
Old Testament. Still, it is as well to recollect, that if our Lord had 
appeared in this century, every act of His life, and every word that 
He uttered, would have been recorded with faultless accuracy ; but 
we cannot expect such safeguards in 800 b c., which is the oldest 
date, that can be safely assigned to Alphabetical writing, or the 
centuries after the Christian eia. 

In Cap. YI we have to consider the Text of the New Testament, 
and pass from obscurity into a region of comparative light: our 
oldest Manuscript reaches to within 250 years of the date of the 
composition of the Book. We have good reason for believing that 
all the Books of the New Testament were written within the space 
of half a century, 50 a n. to 100 a.d. ; all the Books were separate 
writings, with no idea of their being combined into one collection. 
Only gradually was this collection made by authority. Our Author 
goes over the whole subject in great detail; it is not necessary to 
follow him, as the giound has been so frequently traversed, although, 
if any persons are not familiar with the advance of criticism of the 
New Testament, they are recommended carefully to study this 
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Chapter. In an appendi's: to this Chapter is a note on the chief 
printed Editions of the ISTew Testament, beginning with those of 
Erasmus, Ximenes, Stephanns, and Beza, between 1515 and 

161 1 A.D. 

Cap. YII goes over, at great length, the equally familiar ground 
of the ^^Manuscripts of the New Testament,” with beautiful 
facsimiles of a page of each of the most celebrated Codices : the 
questions, which still remain to he finally settled, are calmly 
discussed: there are gieat scholars on both sides of each conten- 
tion. I quote his last words: “Each one of these Manuscripts 
“ is not a common Book, such as machinery turns out in hundreds 
“every day in these later times; but it was written by tlie 
“ pel son al labour, and sanctified by the prayers, of the Egyptian 
“ or Syriac Christians of the early days, some Grreeh or Latin 
“ monk of the Middle Ages working in the writing-room of some 
“ great Monasteiy of Eastern or Western Europe. From the 
“ comparison of all, from the weighing, not the mere counting, 
“ of their testimony, slowly is being built up a purer and more 
“ accurate Text than our forefathers possessed, and we are brought 
“ nearer to the very words, which Evangelist and Apostle wrote 
“ neuily eighteen hundred years ago.” 

After this, will any stupid class of readers cling to old and 
inferior Tianslations, based on corrupt Texts, meiely because their 
grandmothers used them a century ago, or because they used an old 
Bible in their childhood ? 

In Cap YIII the Author treats in detail of the early versions, from 
the day of Pentecost to the Latin Yulgate, giving the history and 
facsimile of a page of each. There were ceitain words used in the 
Acts, ii, 5, as to those who weie present on the day of Pentecost, 
“devout men out of every nation under Heaven,” followed by 
a detail of those Nations, whose territories occupy only a very 
small portion of the Globe. Surely such expressions are very 
Human indeed, and the Languages, to which the Scriptures have 
been committed, are exceedingly Human, the creatures of men’s 
brains, and the forms of Script, differing in each Language, aie 
still more Human, the vagaiy of men’s hands, both Language and 
Script in course of centuries dying, and being replaced by younger 
Languages, and new forms of writing; and, moreover, in each 
version there are substantial discrepancies, as the ideas contributed 
by tlio writers to one Language were transferred to another by 
incompetent persons. Why was the tm suf, ‘ the sea of weeds,’ 
in the Hebrew, transformed into the Erythrean Sea in the Septua- 
gint Greek, and its followers, creating a Geographical diificnlty? 
A certain amount of Scholar^^hip, and familiarity with the details 
of Language and Written Chaiacteij are reepired to enjoy this 
Pbn-nfpT and vet it is very enjoyable. 
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Cap. IX, tlie Latin Yulgate in fhe Middle Ages; Cap. X, tlie 
English Mauusciipt Bibles ; Cap. XI, the English Punted Bible, 
including the Be vised Yersion, vreie necessaiy to exhaust the 
subject, which our Author had undertaken to treat, but require no 
remarks, as all thoughtful students of the Bible are familiar so far 
with the History of the Book, which they use daily. 

I loathe the goody-goody flattery of the Bible by ignorant 
fanatics : the Sikhs sing the same song to the same tune as regards 
tlioir really interesting Book, The (rranths of Baba Xanak and 
Guru Govind I detest the blind abuse and depreciation of the 
wonderful survivals of the Genius and Goodness of past generations 
of Men. I quite admit, that the World would be pooiei, if Plato, 
Zoroaster, Confucius, Buddha, and the Hindu sages, had not thought 
out great Problems and committed their puie, holy, lofty thoughts 
to paper, Theie has been a Providence in the matter: the Holy 
ISpirit can take caie of its own pioductions. Think of the suivival 
ot the Samaiitan Pentateuch and the Alexandrine Septuagint : had 
the Jews of our Lord’s time desired to manipulate their Book 
(though there is no proof that they did clesiie to do so), they were 
checked by these two versions. Think how the Xcw Testament was 
hedged round by Manuscript Yeisions, and Quotations : that the 
Apocryphal Books were never once quoted, is a great fact, and puts 
them out of Court. 

I do not place so much value as some do, on the enoimous number 
of Uncial and Cursive Manuscupts : they are calculated to multiply 
error : an engraved tablet like that of Darius at Bisutun, and Asoka 
m India, centuries before Chnst, or the bricks of Babylon, ^and 
the Papyri or Stele of Egypt, would, from a literary point of view, 
have been more valuable. Xothing in the way ot Inscription has 
come down to ns from the Hebrew Xation ; in fact, they were an 
ignorant and inferior race, compared to those who surrounded them, 
at all times of their existence before the Christian era : they are 
not so now. 

Xor is it wise to contrast in favour of the Hebrew Poets their 
Language, and expression, and style, with the Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin, Authors, for to those, who know all four, it is clear, that the 
Semitic Authors cannot stand compaiison with the three great Anan 
Languages in the plenitude of their multifoim, and melodious 
beauty. That is not the strong side of the Hebrew Piophets, and 
post-Exilic writers. Eortunately the Xew Testament has come to 
us in Greek, not always Grammatical Greek (see Eevelations, i, 5) : 
it is all very well for Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln to attribute 
eccentric word and sentence building to the Grammar of In- 
spiration,” but that will not gain cniTency any more than to say 
that two and two making five is the Arithmetic of Inspiration. 
Still, in the hands of a competent writer such as Luke, the Gentile 
convert, Greek is worthy of the great subject, and the subject is 
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•wortliT of the great Language, and the t^o first Chapters of 
the Gospel of Luke will hold their place linguistically by the side 
of any pa^^ige oi any Giock Authoi. 

Let ton'^nkr the wonderful Historical Crisis at the time, when 
the Old and Xew Ti^tamentb were made known to the Western 
World Greece had buid her last woid in Philosophy ; Home had 
conqueied her last Piovmce ; but there was a movement of Hations, 
a sound ot a going” in the foiests of Europe ; and the Kelts, the 
Teutons, and the fc>iav^, were on the waipath moving Westward, 
and from that day to the present they have never ceased to move, 
and to their infant Languages, just in the course of being committed 
to writing, the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures wore confided, to 
become the gi eat staple of the greatest Literature that ever existed. 

Let us also consider the Geographical aspect, and reflect on the 
great Controlling Mind, that regulated the contact of new JSTations 
with old ones. As a fact, on the Map of Asia and Europe 
a Semitic enclave had settled betwixt the great Graeco-Latin, 
and the Perso-Indian races, both of whom spoke Languages of the 
Arian Eamilies, and betwixt whose Eeligions there was affinity. 
And in that Semitic enclave were the germs of the Christian His- 
pensation, which owing to the contiguity of the Greek and Homan 
populations, and the receptivity of these two great races, spread 
Westward, and not, as miglit have been expected. Eastward into 
Arabic Provinces occujiied by Semitic races Put supposing that 
this Semitic enclave had not existed, or that all the Hebrew tribes 
had disappeared in Pabylon, and the great races of Persia and India, 
with their great liteiary treasure of Philosophy, and Wisdom, and 
Pieligion, had been contiguous to the Gieek and Homan races, 
would they not have imbibed the doctrines of Zoroaster, the Hindu 
Sages, and Puddha, and developed by^the contact a totally difiPerent 
Heligious Conception^ As a fact, the Worship of Isis from 
Egypt, and the Doctrines of Manes from Persia, did struggle for 
victory with the new Semitic idea of Jesus and the Hesurrection,” 
which Paul preached in the maiket at Athens to the astonished 
Epicureans and Stoics: and the Latin Inscriptions found in the 
great Homan wall of Horthumbeiland record the Heligious ideas of 
the Homan Legion stationed theie for a long period, on the tomb- 
stones of the soldiers, their wives, and their children ; and we read, 
that m the Piitish Isles the Sun-god Mithra, the Egyptian Deity 
Serapis, the Syiian Astarte, the Phoenician Hercules, and the 
Divme Mother, and the ancient gods of Home, were worshipped, 
and trusted to, on dying beds. 

In 1,900 B c., the first Dispensation commenced with Abraham, and 
lasted until the Christian era : it appears to have failed in its object 
in creating a peculiar people, faithful to their own Jehovah, and 
zealous of good works, if we read aright the deep condemnation 
passed on tlie Hebrew Piiests and Scribes by the great Pounder of 
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tlie Second Dispensation, wMcli has now lasted 1,900 years, and 
is spreading over the World, carrying with it those Scriptures, 
which are the subject of the Book which I have now passed under 
notice. 

Jiili/, 1897. 


lY, 

The Bible ih the Light oe To-day.” By Dn. Ceoslegh, 

This book was published in 1896 by the S.P.C K , and is of a very 
attractive appearance. The Author appaiently wishes, in his 
Preface, to stand betwixt the extieme right and exticme left: 
one party (page 10) considers that ‘Hhe Bible was called into 
“ existence in the torm, m which we have it in our hands, by the 
creative fiat of God’s Command, and must therefore be judged by 
a standard altogether different from that, which we use in 
criticizing other writings.” This is just the view, which the 
Hindu has of the Yeda, an extremely ancient book of uncertain date, 
and which the Mahometan has of the Koran, a comparatively modern 
book of a certain date. In fact, such an ojiiDion is that of an 
uncritical ignorant fanatic. Our Author writes (page 8) that ^‘the 
Christian advocate has no right to take for granted, that the Bible 
stands by itself, unique, unlike to others.” The opposite party 
has gone to the other extreme, and lays down as an axiom that, 
whenever they meet any trace of the supernatural, it must be at 
once rejected as being necessarily unhistorical.” 

Our Author lays down the following excellent rule, that “ the 
inquirer must proceed on the footsteps of that criticism, which is 
‘‘ common to all Scholaiship: he confesses, that he finds himself 
at a loss to understand on what grounds it has so often been 
assumed, that we are bound to receive the Bible as being the 
hearer of a divine message to 71s icliolhj, so to say, ujoon tnistT 
He would encourage, therefore, the fullest use of all the powers, 
“ which God has given us, to ascertain on what grounds they are 
to regard the Bible as entitled to demand from us nothing less 
than spiritual submission; we aie bound to accept with gratefui- 
“ ness whatever light the increase of Human Knowledge may be 
“ able to throw upon the subject.” 

Above all things, our Author maintains that he secdis for Truth : 
that there are Human blemishes in the Bible, he admits ; if we 
pretended to ourselves that facts are, as they clearly are not, then 
we are deceiving ourselves : no untruth can possibly avail the 
defender long. 
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This Preface leads us to expect, that the subject will be discussed 
^Tith a judicial ramch Oai tlea^u^e is m earthen vessels , he, who 
loves the Divine Libiary, will not he satisfied with a peifunctory 
leading of favourite passages, but study the whole, Eook by Eook, 
m the original Languages, apply the Lower Criticism to the Text, 
the Higher Ciiticisin to the meaning ot the Text; he must do this 
with an open minJ, and some amount of ciitical experience, for, 
atter all, uhat is traced by a pen held hy the hand of man, on 
pa])ei or vellum, is essentially Human. 

The Took is divided into Three Parts : 

I. The Growth of the Bible : Historical Sketch. 

II. Beview of the Evidence showing the Bible to be from God. 

III. Answer to Objections. 

Part I has Pour Chapters : 

1. Introductory, on Manuscripts: ilie Material. 

2. How did the several writings, which compose our Bible, 

come to be collected into one volume ? the History. 

3. Are the Books, which we have, the same as those 

originally included in the Canons of the Old and Hew 
Testaments ? the Identity. 

4. Have the Texts been faithfully preserved ? the Text. 

Cap. I. The Material. 

The Divine Library, as we have it, is a Translation from three 
Languages, Hebrew, Syriac, and Greek; the Authoiized Version 
is dated ad. 161 i ; the Bevised Version, ad. 1881. The originals 
have been lost for many centuries . the Translators ot the 
Authorized Veision had access to but a small quantity of the 
mateiials available for the Prevised Version. The Hebrew MSS. of 
earliest date is only 800 a.d. ; the Greek go back to the Fourth 
century A.D. There are 107 Greek uncials, and 2,800 cursives, but 
all are not of the whole Hew Testament. The first piinted Edition 
of the Hebrew was 1484 a.d., and of the Greek 1506 a.d. 

Cap. IL The History. 

The very name shows, that it is not one Book. Jerome used the 
collective title Divine Library ; Greek writers called it 
Billiaj * the Books ’ : the plural neuter noun was unfortunately 
deemed to be a feminine singular, and the word ^ Bible ’ came 
into existence. There is conclusive evidence, that the whole of the 
Hebrew Scriptuies has not come down to ns : Books are quoted, of 
which we know only the name. The formation of the Hebrew 
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Canon is inyolTecl in obscurity : tbe Hebrews divided it into tlie 
Law, Prophets, and Hagiographa* after the return of the CaptiV'*tT 
(say 450 B c.), the Canon of the Law was fixed and read in public 
AVorship : the Canon of the Prophets was fixed about the clo'^e 
of the Second centmy b c. ; the Hagiographa still later : the 
number ot Books was 24. 

The Author at page 8 1 comes to the conclusion, that nothing is 
known as to by whom, when, or where, the Canon of the Old 
Testament was made up : m fact, it grew : clearly some amount of 
literature was rejected ; some was admitted under doubt ; about the 
remainder there has been general and uninterrupted consent. A 
Hebrew Synod was held at Jamnia, m Palestine, 90 a n , in 
which the existing Hebrew Books were accepted, and no dispute 
has arisen since. Fortunately the Christian ..knnuls do not assert 
the light of any othei Books. It must never be forgotten, that the 
Septuagmt Greek differs materially from the Hasoretic Hebiew. 
Take one instance : the wife of Job (cap. 11, v. 9) seems to speak like 
a foolish woman in the Hebrew text, but the Sepliiagint puts 
another verse into her mouth, which alters our opinion of her 
character : she may be wrong-beaded, but at any rate not foolish. 

As to the Bew Testament, our Author remarks, that by the 
close of the Second century a.b. it was accepted by the Churches, 
as it is now, with the exception of the Epistles of James, Jude, 
2nd Peter, 2nd and 3rd of John, and the Bevelation. But just as 
certain Books had to be rejected from the Sacred Library of 
the Old Testament, and placed in a separate class, so it was 
with the Hew Testament: hut these rejected Books, such as 
the Shepherd of Hermas and the Epistle of Barnabas, clung to the 
more fortunate Books. The Canon of the Hew Testament was the 
result of gradual usage on the part of very uucntical Churches : 
it was a very Human process indeed : there v as no thunder or 
lightning from Hount Sinai to introduce the Hew Dispensation ; 
the recipients wei'e not runaway, ignorant slaves, but tbe cultured 
subjects of thePtoman Empire : the universality of the Dispensation, 
the wondrous nature of the precepts given, the precepts of 
Humanity, Peace, Love, Altruism, and the Hope of Euture Life 
hereafter, tiinmphed by their own innate vitality, and suitability to 
the wants of all mankind. 

Cai>, III. The Identity, 

'We wonder why there is any doubt on this subject, but the fact 
is, that the Christians of the two fiist centuries were neither wise, 
nor learned : they resembled, as legards intellectual Cnltuie, very 
much our concerts in India, taken for the most part from the lower 
classes of the Community. Moreover, the immediate return of our 
Lord, and a mighty change of all things, had been impressed upon 
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them, and it was a matter to them of little importance to collect, 
and soliditV for all time, the Divine Library. The Epistles are of 
the date of the earliest Chiistianity, and earlier than the Gfospels. 
The disputed Books aie of no vitarconsequence to Christian Truth. 
Of most of Paul's Epistles there is no doubt at all, and we can 
gather from them the gieat familiar facts of the Hew Dispensation, 
before the Gospels weie written. About these Gospels there are 
two opinions. Some place their date at the end of the Second 
centuiy a n Our Author goes over at length the whole of the 
argument for the authorship of the Gospels : it looks, as if they 
Were copies, or enlaigements, of earlier oral traditions, which had 
expanded gradually into written treatises * these earlier mouth-to- 
niouth traditions had crystallized into certain forms, but there is 
a fatal tendency in repetition to new heareis to make enlargements of 
the story, and written statements became necessary, not only to 
keep alive facts, but to keep down accretions, so-called improve- 
ments, and downright fictions : we have evidence of this every day 
on llissiouary Platforms, how a story grows, handed from mouth 
to mouth by uncritical speakers or writers. 

Cap. IV, The Text. 

Our Author goes over with care the pedigree of the several MSS. 
in the original Languages, versions, and quotations. It is not 
a new subject, but new strength is added periodically to the 
argument: I write from a scientific point of view, not a theo- 
logical ; no further remarks are required on this Chapter, and this 
closes Part I. 

There is one point to which the Author does not allude, “When 
we read the Epistles, we feel, or our literary conscience feels, 
that whatever be their Theology, they have the outside form of 
serious hortatory letters such as a spiritual overseer would address 
to his absent fiock. The Acts of the Apostles satisfy the ordinary 
critic, that they are the narration of ordinary events, or events 
such as they were recorded at the time; the latter part of the 
Acts is a hond-fide Daily Journal . they might have been written 
in this century. But what shall we say of the four Gospels? 
They have the strong flavour of a legendary age. Dreams, 
heavenly voices, thunders, prophecy, visions, resuscitation of dead 
bodies from the grave, occur as a matter of course, and never 
occur in later centuiies, or are discredited. "We set aside all 
Christ’s miracles from this argument, as being Himself God, it is 
clear, that the Laws of jS’ature were subject to our Lord’s wish 
when expressed, and, if we beheve Him, we believe this. 

At the same time, the structure of the Gospels postulates the 
necessity of the writers being thoroughgoing and spiritual students 
of the Hebrew Scriptuics^ Books not to be got at at that time in 
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private life, written in a dead Language, tlie Manuscripts engrossed 
in a style difficult to decipher : yet Matthew, a collector of pet^y 
tolls on Lake Tiberias, Mark, a young man, an amanuensis, and 
companion of Peter, Luke, a Gentile Heathen converted in manhood, 
and John, a Fisherman, aie credited with the capacity to select from 
the Piophets, and the Hagiographa, and to (pote all the Prophecies 
relating to the smallest details, with one only misipotation : let 
anyone read the chapters of the Old Testament, in which such 
prophecies are imbedded, as ^‘they parted His garments,** ^‘they 
shall look on Him whom they pierced,'* ‘‘out of Egypt have I 
called My Son,** and wonder how these unlettered persons arrived 
at such wonderful power of appreciation and selection. 

It seems to me that a great deal of quiet study and deep 
scholarship, consultation with others, and a spiritual appreciation 
of passages of ancient MS., must have been necessary to compose 
these Evidential Essays, which v^ould have been quite lo^t in 
oral preaching to ignorant Jews. I cannot but think, that cither 
the Gospels must have been induced to their picsciit foiin m the 
Second century a.d , by some pious scholar, or that the quotations 
from the Old Testament were wiittcn by some pious scholar on the 
margin of the original Text, and introduced into the Text after 
a considerable interval: the veiy phiaso, ‘*aud all this was done, 
that the Scriptures of the Prophets might be fulfilled” (Matt, xxvi, 
56), has the iing of an unworldly ecclesiastic poring over MS. m 
his secluded cell, not of an eye-witness, a simple business-man, 
who collected copper corns from the people, using the boats 
on an inland lake : he saw the things happen : they were indeed 
foretold, but it is an unnatuial idea, and an unwoithy one, that 
they took place hecause they were foretold : the facts took place 
after the prophecy Rost hoc, hut not to maintain the character 
of the prophet Rropter hoc. This is a Pagan view of the Govern- 
ment of God. 

Another argument, however, in favour of an early date for 
the Gospels, is that, if they were the deliberate outcome of studious 
Christians of the second or thiid generation after Conversion, 
all allusion to the abnormal occurrences, such as the dream of 
the Magi, the dream of Joseph, etc., as alluded to above, would 
have disappeared, as being out of touch with an enlightened 
European age. In the Gospel of John we find no allusion to 
‘‘casting out of devils,** nor in any of the Looks except the 
Synoptics. The unclean spirits, alluded to in the Acts, come 
under a different category. 
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r^iiT II. 

Put wo of the Kiuhnce showing the Bible to le fiom God. 


Thtie are Six Chapters : 

I The attestation of Divine Authority of the Bible bj the 
Chut ch. 

IL Claims to Divine ilnthority found m the Bible itself. 
lit This claim confirmed by examination of the subject-matter. 
IV. The Bible has its tvitness in itself. 

The Bible has borne moie than Human fruits, 

XL. Meaning of the phrase, ^^the Bible is from Godd"^ 

Gap. I. Attestation by the Church. 

Here I am constrained to part company with the Author. His 
Book is entitled, The Bible in the Light of To-day : this Part is 
worthy of last century. He leaves the arena of Judicial impar- 
tiality, aud rests his argument for the Bible on the testimony of 
a body called ^‘the Church.” The Church of Borne believes 
legends, and doctrines, which we have the grace to reject. She 
cries out, Semyier, nbique^ ah omnibusf to the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and the Papal Infallibility. Wheie are we to draw 
a line *? 

So the Mahometan states, without doubt, that every line of his 
Horan was wiitten in Heaven ; the Hindu claims the same for the 
Yeda; the Jew accepts the Old Testament, and scoffs at the Hew. 
It IS clear, that, in a Judicial Court, such a witness could not be 
admitted: we should summarily 1 eject the evidence of the Hindu 
and Mahometan ; they are at liberty to believe anything themselves, 
but, if they wish to convince outsiders, it is of no use appealing to 
the evidence of themselves : the Church of Borne does that, and we 
laugh at its claim. Our author (p. 104) admits, that no Council 
ever determined the authenticity of the Bible. Hone of the early 
Bathers wrote an Essay on the subject; it cannot be asserted, that, 
because it was never questioned at that period, it is unassailable 
now. As to the argument, that m the time of the Decian per- 
secution, AD. 303, many Christians died rather than give up their 
Books, a Hindu and Mahometan would do the same. 

The Author says, that the Bible alone has the stamp of divine 
authority, as witnessed by the Church ; but the Hindu and Maho- 
metan, Parsi and Buddhist, assert the same thing : it is a mere 
matter of Paith, 11 Iman, Biswas. The Author lays stress on 
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the reading aloud of tlie Bible in the places of public T^^orship : how 
little we should know of the Bible, if we only heard four Chapters 
each week? Besides, it was usually read in a Language not 
intelligible to the people : even now how little is known of the 
Bible by the majouty of Christians! Stress is laid on portions 
committed to memory : the Biahmin repeats large portions of the 
Yeda, the Mahometan the whole Koran: they do not understand 
one woid; did the Chnstians understand what they learned? 

It really appears, as if we had traces of another hand at work 
in this Chapter, to suit the requirements of the Eeligioiis Society, 
which undertook to publish the work. Higher Critics would 
detect the authors . I quote the last paragraph to show the real 
authois who speak thus: 

‘‘ On the authority of the Chinch we leceive the Bible as 
Divine: but this does not mean that acceptance of it is imposed 
“ by foicG, hut that the Chinch pieserves, attests, and accredits 
the Book, winch appeals alike to head and licait, to mind and 
conscience.” 

Mith this all will agree: we thank those, who have handed 
down the Book to onr times, as we thaidc the copyist, and the 
maker of the vellum, but we do not place credit m the Book, 
because past generations professed to do so. 

Ccq}. II. Claims found in the Bible itself. 

The Author seems to give himself away by not keeping distinct 
the line betwixt Evidence and Faith John and Peter were eye- 
witnesses, and we may firmly believe, that they honestly told what 
they saw or heard : this is evidence. 

But in Paul’s case everything ith him was Faith, and up to the 
date of his assuming office as an Apostle we must take him on 
Faith. John, v, 3 1 contains our Lord’s ruling : “ If I bear witness 
of myself, ^^ly witness is not tine.” accept Paul’s writings and 
his speeches as evidence. Mahomet wrote just in the same way of 
himself, and Millions of his followers believe him by Faith : similar 
stories were told of Buddha, and hundreds of Millions believe it. 

We cannot give in our adherence to the following bold assertion, 
page 1 18 : ‘‘If the writers in the Bible were honest men, believed 
“ what they wiote, and were capable of knowing whether they had 
“ authority or not for the statements which they made, we mn&t 
“ believe, that God did communicate to them truths, which the 
“ Human mind is altogether incapable of discoveiing by the utmost 
“ exercise of its highest powers.” The Eomish Church would say : 
‘‘ Ignatius Loyola was an honest man : he declared that he worked 
miracles ; therefore we must believe the tiuth of bis miracles.” 

Turning to the Old Testament : can we be sure of the dates and 
authors of any Book before the time of Hosea, when writing in 
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Alplialietic cliaracter commenced ? until ttc are sure, how can those 
Boohs be accepted as evidence? The words ‘‘Thus saith the 
liOrd^’ occur inoie than loo times* it was the pious feeling of the 
wiiter, but it IS not evidcDce Such phrases occur everywhere in 
Heathen Poetry and Prose ; they must be accepted by Taith. Our 
Author (p, i 19) chaws back “from the disastrous conclusions as to 
“ the natiiie and extent of the Divine Inspiration of the Bible 
“ which some have drawn. In the cause of Truth it is impossible 

to be too careful ” I have heard a Yicar in a great London 
Church declare that it must be true, because the words “ the Lord 
said ’’ occuned more than 100 times. 

Yo doubt the jSTew Testament continually refers to the Old 
Testament, and according to our Author “the Hew Testament 
“ writers gave to passages of the Old Testament, which they quote, 
“ a depth and fulness of meaning, which was never grasped by the 
“ men who uttered them, or by the men to whom they were 
“ addressed.” Some of the Early Bathers carried the notion of 
-several distinct meanings of passages in the Old Testament to an 
extreme length. Some err on the other side, and take poetic 
phrases an pied de leftre. 

It is true that our Lord bears ample testimony to the Old 
Testament : “ It is easier for Heaven and Earth to pass, than 
one tittle of the Law to fail” (Luke, xvi, 17), and yet within a 
quarter of a century of His Ascension, by an ipse dixit of Paul, 
Circumcision had been abolished ; and within forty years Sacrifice 
had ceased with the destruction of the Temple, the day of the 
Sabbath was changed from the seventh to the first, a new era 
commenced, and a new Dispensation was founded. 

Cop IIL Subject-matter of the Bible. 

It is of no u'^e following onr Author into detail : I cannot agree 
with him. The contrast, which he makes of the Old Testament 
with other ancient Histories, is quite that of a partizan : he has 
clearly only imperfectly read, if he has read at all, the Sacred 
Books of the East: he asserts (p. 134), that the Old Testament 
alone among ancient writings “ maintains throughout the relative 
proportion of events”: and yet we find the possibilities of the 
Human race in its hundreds of Millions limited to one petty tribe 
of the Hebrews,^the subjects alternately of the Sovereigns of Egypt 
and. Mesopotamia. God only eared for them according to these 
notions: the rest of the World was treated as dirt, and, because they 
would not submit to a degrading mutilation of the male body, were 
twitted as uncircumcised. The discipline, to which the Hebrews 
were justly subjected, is desciibed (p, 138) as the Education of the 
Human race: i^hat will the people of India and China m their 
600 MiUions say, when they hear this ? At p. 144 the teaching of 
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the Prophets is described as teaching to a World, instead of the few 
thousands of the Kingdom of Judah. Surely there is a want of 
proportion here. 


C(fp IT, The Witness in itself. 

I have no remarks to make. 

Cap. V. Ilore than Hiunan fruits. 

To an ordinary English congregation, or a Sunday-schooI-cIa«s, 
this Chapter may be edifjdng : it seems idle boasting : those, who 
know something of the Courts of Justice and Police, in the great cities 
of Asia, must admit that there is no such exhibition of cliunken- 
ness, immorality, money- grabbing, and contempt of Pteligion, as m 
Christian London, after thirteen centuries of the Gospel. In some 
parts of London a Religious weekly remarked, that Christianity 
was out of possession. Aic woildly prosperity, National greatness 
(pp. 178-9), and luxurious living, tests of Religion? I think of the 
ciuelty ot the British, not of the Army, or the Government, but 
of self-asseiting Companies to the poor Katives of Africa, South of 
the Equator, slaughtered in order to increase dividends . wholesale 
robbery and murder. Surely it is better, while discussing the Bible, 
to try to forget, that the British, in dealing with inoffensive subject- 
races, are following the example of the Hebrew in theii’ treatment 
of the tribes, whom they found in Palestine. 

Our Author remarks (p. 188), That there have been multitudes, 
and still are, to whom the Bible has been little more than afetishd’ 
Members of the Church of Rome, when charged with Mariolatry, 
throw back the charge of Bibliolatry. Really it was scarcely 
necessary to record the names of Lord Chancellors, who have 
appreciated the Bible at its full value ; but this is empty laudation, 
for a long row of distinguished men could he quoted, who did not 
care for the Bible, or live after its precepts; a Chapter like tins 
might well be omitted from a serious Book. 

Cap. VI. The Bille is from God. 

I quote with satisfaction the following (p. 197) : We need not 
deny, that God has at all times vouchsafed to other Kations of 
mankind, besides the chosen people, some revelations of Religious 
Knowledge ; and whatever is found in the Sacred Books of other 
Religious to make for the cause of Divine Truth in the World, 
being as it were the utterance of the voice of .God in conscience, 
must be referred to the one Eternal Law of ail Truth.” 

I thank the Author for these words : he and many other great 
Preachers and Writers have come out of the fortress of ignorance, 
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nnd learned to the wd.j^ of God to man, and to find traces of 

work in all the ages, and m all races of mankind, for all aie 
Ei=: poor creatnic^ He made them, and hated nothing that He had 
made, and Chiist died for all mankind Moieorer, every good gift 
is tioni ahove, and cometli dorm from the Tather of Lights 5 and 
vho can denv the possession of a good and perfect gift to Plato, 
and Haieiis Ain elms, and Ciceio, and Bncldha, and Zoroaster, and 
Confucius, and the Hindu Sages ^ 

I aia entirely with the Author at page 202. In our fond 
jealousy for the honour of the Bible some insist “ that every 
communication of the Divine will recorded in it must have been 
made in a manner altogether unknown to our common experience, 
and that God cannot act without a Miracle.’’ The remarks in 
the following pages are very judicious, supported as they are by 
c|Uotation5 from the Bible : the preservation of a man through 
a long, simple, uneventful, life comes as directly from the Hand of 
God as a special deliverance in the hour of danger : in Him we live, 
and move, and have our being : that includes all. 

The Author justly remarks, that when writers treat of spiritual 
facts, they are obliged to describe them in Language framed to meet 
the needs of our material surroundings (p. 212): (i) anthropo- 
morphic expressions; (2) peculiar imageiy, alien to onr ordinary 
inodes of thought; (3) hyperbole, such as comparing the number 
of a people to the sands of the seashore, or stars of the heavens; 
(4) such phrases as ^^God speaketh,” ^‘God hears prayer” (p. 214). 

On the subject of spiritual evolution or development (p. 225), 
the Author is very clear : ‘‘ Earlier generations of men had no clear 
perception of the continuity of Divmc operation m the spiritual 
'W' orld. It was reserved for modern thought to discern, that God’s 
method is not by fitful, independent, successive exertions of power, 
but by a process of unbroken continuous progress,” Knowledge 
advances, and the intellect of men in things Spiritual, as well as 
mateiial, advances with the progress of the Sun. The conceptions 
of stupid grovelling Idolatry, Witchcraft, Human Sacrifice, Oiacles, 
Heavenly appearances, Miracles, are impossible now, and we have 
to face the facts, that all these phenomena are familiar to us in the 
Old and Hew Testaments; on the other hand, in the diiect 
Idolatrous sense the first Commandment of the Decalogue has 
ceased to he required. Ho one now believes, that there is any 
god but fh God : the Brahmin and the Papist tell you that m 
bowing to a stone, or a picture, their W^orship is to that Deity, 
whom the mateiial represents: of course, The Idol of the World, 
of the Home, the Market-place, the Den, the particular Church, or 
favourite Minister, even of the Bible, in its material Human form, 
often with weak minds stands betwixt a man’s Soul and the first 
great Cause, the Saviour, and the Holy Spiiit. 
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PiBI III. 

Answers to Oljections. 

This Part is peculiaiiy instructive ; it consists of «evcn chapter^ ’ 

I. The marks of faiiltiness in the Bible. 

II. The untrustworthinefcs of the Ilistury in the Bible. 

III. The non-agreement of the Bible 'with Physical Science. 
IT. Portions aie repulsive to the Mnial Seii'^e. 
y. Cnticism has demolished the traditional dates, and namo^ 
of authors 

YI. The admitted presence of ciror is inconsistent with the 
claims to PiViue Authority 

YII. The Bible cannot be the guide of life to men, unless it is 
infallible. 

All these objections are supposed to prove, thiit the Bilde cannot 
be from God. The question is fairly slated, and the Author replies 
senatim. 


Cap. L There arc unquestionably Human faults in the Test, 
and there is no reason to expect absolute immunity from Human 
errors in Human writings (p. 243). It is rank Bibliolatry to assert 
the contrary : the Hindu may do so as regards the Ycda, and the 
Mahometan as regards the Koran; but there is no assertion of 
freedom from Human imperfection made by the Councils of the 
Christian Church, either as regards the structure of the Book, or 
the relation of the Divine element unqiiesiioiialdy contained in it 
to the Human clement, wliirdi ]uesents itself to the eye, ear, and 
undei standing. A careful examination reveals the fact, that in the 
Text we hncl hyperbole, grammatical errors, barbarisms, indecent 
expressions, discrepancies between diiferert parts (p. 246), slips of 
memory, and incorrect order of events. Theie are variant readings, 
and we are not at liberty to conceive, that the Bible is an engraved 
tablet come clown from Heaven. The writers were independent, and 
personally accountable for what they wrote. Our author (p. 258) 
goes further, and finds errors in the discourses imputed to our 
Lord (p. 25S) ; quotations are inaccurate, or at any 1 ate disagieemg 
in different writers (p. 260) ; one quotation of the Old Testament is 
made m five diiferent forms (p. 264) • could the writers have each 
considered their form of quotation as divinely dictated, alias verhally 
inspired? Let us consider the six classes of variations in the Text, 
the so-called inspired Text: (i) dufeient readings due to traceable 
causes,, the resemblance of two letters, a slip of the pen, etc ; 
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(2) tratispo==itioiis ; i'3) omissions; (4) additions; (5) paraphrases; 
(u) cLroiiulupical discrepancies It is impossiLle to cletcrmine with 
eeitainty, wlictlicr our Loid quoted the Aramaic Targum or the 
Gi’t-ek Stptnagmt. in one case only we have the ipsmimci verlcij 
the (|iiotation from Psalm xxii The Evangelists seem to have 
di^icgaidod vcrhal accuracy (p 277)* we find instances of ambiguity 
and inaccdiacy, both of which are the results and evidence of 
Iliiman weakness, but the absence of verbal accuracy is in no way 
inconsistent with its coming from God (p. 285). 

Caj). IL I cannot agree with the Author in his estimation of 
the Hntory of the Hebiew IShition as given in the Old Testament. 
He wo^ild place it as unique among the Annals of Nations. It is 
true, that the picture drawn by the Hebiew Historian of his own 
people IS an unattractive and unpleasant one : a deadly enemy 
could not have wiitten more severely, but I cannot see that it is 
better or worse than the Histories of other contemporary Nations, 
or that it is more or less trustworthy. 

^ Caj}. III. The Physical Science argument has been so fully 
discussed elsewhere, that it is unnecessary to notice it. 

Cap. IV. I am compelled totally to dissent from the remarks 
of the Author in this Chapter. Morality may differ t7i practice at 
different Epochs, and in cliff erent enviionments, hut m the alstract 
It must he the same . the slaughter and plunder of the Canaanites 
by the Hebrews, who themselves had only just escaped from 
bondage, can never be justified: when the same misfortunes fell 
on ^themselves, they loudly complained of the injustice. It is 
difficult to say, m what particulars the Canaanites were worse than 
the Hebiews; at any rate, they had never been taught the Sixth 
and Eighth Commandments, and the Hebrews knew, that their con- 
duct was foihidden, and they had deliberately sinned, while they 
ought to have known better. 

Cap. V. T^fith the remarks of our Author in this Chapter 
I heartily agree ;■ hut Higher Criticism has been fully discussed 
elsewhere : the opponents of Higher Criticism seem to prefer daik- 
ness to light. 

Cap TL Our Author’s remarks in this Chapter on the snhiect 
of the lax use ot the term ^Ghe Word of God” (pp. 394, 3 qO, and 
''Inspiicfi by God’’ (p. 397), are excellent. Immunity from all 
possibility of errors is not claimed for the wiiters. In the time of 
our Lord, Hebiew was a dead Language, and the Scriptures were 
only knovu to^ Palestinian Jews in the Aiamaic Targum, and 
to the Jews of the Diaspora m the Greek Septnagmt, both 
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Translations. It creates nnncces'^ary difficulties to make the iifn 
of Christianity depend on the genuineness of every iJuokj and 
every passage. 

The !N’e\v Testament was written in Greek, not the Language 
spoken by our Loid and His Disciples. It is not accurate to call 
the Bible the “ Word of God”: the word AJ70S Qlov occurs in the 
Hew Testament thiity-mne times in ail: it is used twenty-six 
times to signify the Gospel-MesNagc ; six tunes of our Lord Himself ; 
four times m a sense, which may be interpreted either of the 
Message, or our Lord ; and three tunes only of the Old Testament. 
Iti^neier once applied to the iihole Bible, It has bt'en suggested, 
that we should substitute for the Word of God,” the phiase 
‘‘the Word of God mediated by Human Instrumentality” ^Pro- 
fessor Driver's Sermons), winch is piobably the sense, m which 
most persons, who think at all, ’me the phia^e at the piestiit day. 
George Eox, of the Society of Fiiends .steadily refusetl to call the 
Bible “the Woid of God”, he s.uv' the dangeioim consLM|uences 
which would follow from that ambiguous title Tlie Mahoinotan 
calls the Koian “ Ivalam Illhdi,'’ the Word of God, and he means 
what lie says, for he belie\es, that the pages of the Book written iii 
the Aiabic Charactois by the Divine Hand were brought down from 
Heaven. How Ciiiistians do not give credence to such tides wuth 
regaul to their Treasuie, which is in earthen vessels Similaily, 
the wouls “ Inspired by God” {Oco’Trvtvajos) are greatly misunder- 
stood, and exposed to gross exaggeration. That Greek word only 
occurs once in the Bible (II Timothy, iii, 16) . II Peter, i, 21, gives 
us a similar idea. Men spoke from God, being moved by the Holy 
Ghost: vTTo YliJcvf.i(i 7 o<s \Npov (jkpoiiipot. This might apply to 
Holy men of our own day also. We cannot in reason deny, that 
men of rare intellectual gifts, such as Daute and Hilton, were 
“ inspired ” In our prayers we ask, each of us, the humhlcst, tliat 
“ onr thoughts may be cleansed by the Inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

The men and women of the Bible are not represented to us 
as faultless persons: (juite the contrary. The Chronicler is very 
hard on many, lecording their weaknesses, and fiailties, over 
which a modem biographer would haw cast a veil: it cannot bo, 
as sometimes asseited, for our benefit, a& the offences are not such, 
as could he committed m the later ceatiuios, such as the piohigacy 
of David and Solomon, all allusion to which is omitted m the 
Book of Chronicles, though detailed in the Book of Kings : such, 
again, as the cold-blooded perMy of Jael, the cruelty of Jehu, 
and Elijah, acts which met with the approbation of the Chronicler, 
on account of the cause of them, but which the greatest Moral 
offender could not justify now. 

God sends us the Light of His Divine Truth through a Human 
medium, an imperfect medium of sentences, wmrdb, and letters 
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liaWe to cTCiy Icind of intentional or casual errors, but that light 
i-> to us sufficiently fur all our needs, if we seek 

tlad Iiglit Irani} Ay. piaTeifullyii and with open minds, as we 
sLoiild in any Human matter. 

Ck/n riL The Bills connot le the guide of life to men, unless d 
he infalliUe. 

Tins objection cliffiers in nature from those, which we have 
alicady considered. Our Author (page 457) puts the case neatly. 
The constant proneness of poor weak man to provide himself 
with substitutes for God, is one of the cardinal facts in the 
History of Religion. That History records the manifold ways, 
in which man has fashioned himself idols, which he sets in God’s 
seat. Idolatry pure and simple is out of date, but, m subtler guise, 
it lurks in Human hearts. Sometimes in the form of an infallible 
Apostolic Church: Semper, uhque, ah omnilusB Sometimes an 
infallible Pope ; sometimes Ritual and the Sacraments ; and some- 
times in Bibliolatiy, or a perfectly infallible Book. Canon Burgon 
writes : *'' The Bible is none other than the Yoice of Him, that sitteth 
on the Throne : in every Book, every Chapter, every verse, every 
‘‘ woicl is the direct utterance of the Most High : not some part 
of it more, and some part less, but all alike is the Word of 
God ” It is said of Bishop Lee, that he considered every word 
of the English Authorized Version inspired, and an absolute belief 
in it to be necessary to Salvation, as m every particular whether 
History, Chronology, Geography, or Physical Science the Book is 
infallibly accurate Unopened, unread, misunderstood, the modern 
popular view is, that it is a kind of bag full of infallible Texts, to 
be drawn out as occasion requires, either to support our own favourite 
preconceptions, or for the discomfiture of those, who differ from 
us. This may seem an extravagant statement, but it represents 
a view held unconsciously hy simple-minded, earnest, sincere 
Chiistians It is our duty not to make a fetish of the Bible, but 
to seek after God through His written Book, and His Works that 
suiTound us, and apply all the talents, which He has lent to us, to 
this high pui’pose. The mind of the present generation is alarmed 
hy a succession of intellectual convulsions, which have laid in 
ruins imposing theories, built up in an age less fully instructed ; 
but Eternal Truth is unmoved. We can imagine good and holy 
men, at the time of the Reformation, equally shocked at the idea 
of the Papal System being questioned: it is the prerogative of 
each century to tiy and approach nearer and nearer to absolute 
Truth. 


A brief Concluding Chapter closes this valuable Book. A feeling 
comes over tho reader, that there are two hands at work in this 
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compilation, or at least that the Author lags behind in certain 
points of Yiew of this many-sided subject, or has allowed the 
interference of those, who pay for the publication. iN'o doubt, it 
is a very great advance, and it is to be hoped, that many tlioiiglitful 
men will read it, not otiee onh/, and think over it. There comes 
a time in the history of Mankind, when old intellectual positions 
must be reconsidered: the Truth must be sought out even at 
the sacrifice of many prejudices. The easygoing views of the 
last generation, on many subjects, will not stand the strong light 
thrown upon them by men equally devout, but imu-e learned, 
equally jealous in the cause of the Gospel, and jealous of the 
reputation of our Book, wldch we are scattering in Millions of 
copies, and hundreds of versions, all over the v orld • a Book 
which has been the joy of my youth, and middle life, and my 
consolation in old age. How few can say that they have steadily 
read the Divine Library Book by Book, Chapter by Chapter, verse 
by verse, not once only, but repeatedly, not m one Language only, 
but in many ! 

Juli/y 1897. 


Y. 

Bible : its MEAitiiTG akd Stjpuemacy.” Dean Farrar, 1897. 

This is a most remarkable Book, and well-timed. I had myself 
been gathering together materials for an Essay, or a series of 
Essays, on the subject of a Via Media in the view to be taken 
of the Hebrew and Chiistian Sacred Books, known as the Old and 
Hew Testament. I tried to find a just and discnramating position 
between the undue depreciation of these great venerable MTitings, 
and the undue degradation of them into Fetishes. And this work 
has been clone, and well done, by Dean Farrar. It consists of 
twenty- three Chapters, eighteen of which relate to the Meaning, 
and five to the Supremacy, of the Bible. Let us consider each 
Chapter separately. It has been my fate to break a lance with the 
Dean on the areat questions of the Opium-Trade and Liquor-Traffic 
of Bntish India, and I by no means belong to his School, yet I most 
entirely value his previous publications on several subjects, and 
especially this his latest work. Thcie is a full Index, which in 
such a treatise as this is most important. 

In the first page of his Introduction the Dean makes a just 
remark, that the Clergyman, who is constantly re<purcd to address 
numbers, must not live in a JooVs Paradise, He must not ignoio 
the difficulties, the great difiieultiefc, of the Epoch, or must not tiy 
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to overwhelm them by vituperative phrases ; he must not condemn 
as blasphemous the views of men as good and scholarly as himself, 
nor must ho expect, that his dogmatic uttcianccs are to he accepted 
by the laity as Gospel: he may peiliaps still he on the intellectual 
and spuitual platform of thiity }ears ago, when he took Ciders: 
the Woild has advanced, and he must recollect, that the Clmrcli 
loses its hold on the young educated class by being too dogmatic. 
One of those ruinous Dogmas is the belief m the supposed in- 
eruincv and supernatural infallibility of every Book, sentence, 
woicl, Text, and Translation, of the Divine Libiaiy. The object of 
this Yoluino is to make known what earnest Christian loveis of 
the Bible aie, and what they are not^ piepared to maintain and 
defend. It is only Ignorance and Imposture, which shrink fioni 
the light of day If it be argued, that the attempt to remove 
erroneous conceptions may disturb Faith, the reply is, that Faith is 
eironeous, which is built on error. Inspiration must not he con- 
fused with omniscience ; we must not forget, that our priceless 
Divine Treasure is committed to the earthen vessels of Unman 
modes of expression, Human forms of vocal utterance, Human 
methods of committing words to paichment and paper : eiror 
abounds in all these three phenomena. 

Intolerance is an idea, that can no longer be allowed to exist 
amongst reasonable men on Spiritual matteis. The Pulpit-oracle, 
and the old-fashioned wiiter, must go to school again, and learn 
their lesson anew. The fundamental Truths of Christianity are 
unalterable, hut minor j^i’opositions, which Time and Ignoiunce 
have attached to them, must alter from age to age. The new 
development of Truths, winch cause the opinions of true ChiUhtians 
to differ widely from age to age, are nothing less than a continuous 
Eevelation. 

The Dean lays stress on this, that it is no pait of Chiistian Faith 
to maintain, that every word of the Bible wms dictated super- 
naturally, or is free from all error, or on the loftiest level of 
Morality, as finally revealed (p. 15). Let the conservatives recollect, 
that there is a style of defence more perilous than the wmrst attack 
We must not deify the interpretations of less well-inforraod gener- 
ations, and attempt to enforce them on others. If we attribute to 
Sciupture more than it can justly claim, wx' shall cause even those 
tliiugs, which it has most abundantly, to be less revcicntly esteemed. 

Cap. /. We must not treat the Divine Library, wdiicli encloses 
the thoughts of men, spread over a period of one thousand years, 
as one Book Each Book was written at its own period, toi its 
own special object, by writers with very dilferent qualifications, 
and degree of knowledge. “ Tlie Bible is not one homogeneous 
Book, hilt a eollechon of Books gradually hi ought togetluT”; ami 
tlic foimation of the Canon of both Testaments wais itfl to tlie 
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ordinary influences of tlie Holy Spirit, and not to any external 
inspired authority. Men’s thoughts grow wider with the progress of 
the sun ; the sanction of Thunder and Lightning, which surrounded 
the supposed birth of the Pentateuch, was not deemed necessaiy in 
Post-Exilic Times. The way, in which the Canon of the two 
Testaments grew into their present shape, by the general consensus 
of Christians, is well known. The Scientific and Spiritual require- 
ments of each age must bo satisfied. 

Cap, II, The Bille represenU the remains of a much wider literature. 

It seems a strong assertion, that both the Old and Hew Testa- 
ments represent the selected and fi agmentary remains of an extensive 
literature. Pour and a half centuries inteiwene between Malachi 
(420 A n.) and the Pirst Epistle to the Thessalonians (about 53 A.n.}. 
The writers of the Old Testament quote from at least sixteen Books, 
which are lost : many of the Books of the Canon are anonymous, 
and two at least pseudonymous, i.e. attributed to writers, by whom 
it is not possible to believe, that they were composed. Higher 
Criticism has a word to say with regard to the composition of the 
Books of the Old Testament : it is impossible to get rid of such 
serious and legitimate inquiries by expressions of dogmatic 
ignorance. The line of reasoning adopted by the Church of Borne 
against all, who diifer with them, is a curse : time has advanced : 
the Old Testament is a jewel in a setting of Human History, and 
must be judged by its surroundings. 

The Hew Testament represents the extant, and accepted, portion 
of a much more extensive literature. This can be gathered from 
the statements made. Portions of the accepted Books have to be 
rejected from textual considerations. If our traditional views are 
liable to modification, which so many other Christian views undergo 
from age to age, this is no more, than we should expect from the 
entire method of God’s economy. Men foolishly fight for their 
own mistakes, and misconceptions, forgetting, that the light of 
Human knowledge is for ever broadening, and that this light is 
from Heaven. We have to thank Mr. Gladstone for a sentence in 
his impregnable “Rock of Holy Scripture’’: “I embrace one 
of the great Canons of modern Criticism, that the Scriptures are to 
be treated like any other Book in the trial of their title.” 

Cap. Ill, The Bille comlines immense variety with essential unity. 

The Author boldly declares, that the contents of the Divine 
Library are not all of the same value, and not all of the same 
importance. Our Lord, m the Hew Testament, sets aside some of 
the distinct dicta of Moses. So do Peter and Paul. The Bible is 
not like the Eoraif, or Zend Avesta, the work of a single intellect, 
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but it furnishes us with the wisdom, and experience, of widely 
diffeicnt ages : it is acceptable to all times, ITations, and conditions 
of Life : its deep Truths come from the common licait of mankind : 
its contents are exceedingly distinct from each other, as the Look 
was written by all soits and conditions of men. We must boar in 
mind this diversity, if wc wish to comprehend the meaning : from 
this vaiiety comes its inexhaustible interest and divine Universality. 
Our Author exaggerates, when he says, that in Bible-stoiy wc meet 
with aR the laces of mankind, as m fact the scene of its action is 
confined to Western Asia, Uorth Africa, and Eastern Europe, hut 
we find it IS suitable to the intellect of all races, since it has been 
circulated far and wide in the present century. 

The essential unity lies in the principle of the existence of a G-od, 
and of one God onhj^ for the whole World. This cannot be said of 
any of the Eeligioiis ConeexAions pievious to the Christian Eia: 
Some were atheistic, some were polytheist : the Hebrews them- 
selves in their earlier days were Monolatrists rather than 
Monotheists, as they admitted the possible existence of other gods 
for other tribes, hut not for themselves ; but Monotheism was the 
great feature of their Scriptures, the earliest date for which may 
safely be placed in the Hinth century b.c., recording, however, the 
oral traditions of a much eaiiier date. 

Cap. IV. The Allegorical Method of JExegesis is imtenalle. 

Hero again our Author is very bold, and we ought to be thankful 
to him for stating distinctly, that the Old Testament docs not stand 
on the same level with the Hew ; that it is neither rational, nor 
true, to attach equal validity to all the Books of the Bible, as it 
contains an ever^advanemg Eevelation, and there can be no final 
rule for Christians, exeexA the Gospel of Christ. God revealed 
Himself to the Hebrews slowly and gradually. I myself go furtlnr, 
and firmly believe, that God hated nothing that Ho had made, and 
revealed Himself in divers manners, and sundry times, to other 
tribes of His poor children, and did not care only for the one petty 
graceless tribe of the Hebrews : Ho winked at the ignorance of 
the Heathen, and siiilered all Hations until the fulness of time to 
walk in their own ways : Paul the Apostle teaches me this lesson. 

It cannot be denied, that the Morality of some xnissagcs of the 
Bible IS not in accord v ith the teaching of Christ : the Hebrews 
committed acts, which Christians must abhor. Hothmg but con- 
fusion can arise from the attempt to elevate the early Conceptions 
of the Hebrews to the dignity of Gospel-Morality : for instance, to 
place the moral conduct of Mary, sister of Lazarus, on the same 
level with that of the traitorous murderess Jael, or tho teaching of 
John the Evangelist with that, which was imputed to Moses. Wc 
must not deem a bad act to be right, because it yms done by Samuel 
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or David. We must not give an undue value to tlie common 
formula of all the Prophets, ‘^Thus saith the Lord’’ There was 
indeed a voice, which spoke to holy men of old, as it does to holy 
men of the present Epoch, the Holy Spirit addressing their con- 
science. The Author (p. 6o) denounces the old Fetish- Woi ship of 
a Book in the place of God, who had put it into the hearts of men 
to entertain holy thoughts, and write the holy words of the Book. 

To get over the d^rfficulty the Method of “ Allegory ” was 
devised, and a mystic sense extracted. The words aNXo a^jopevetv 
mean “to say something else than what is really said.” This 
Chapter is peculiarly worthy of careful study : it is amazing to 
think, that sensible men should have believed that every word of 
Scripture had a threefold sense, literal, allegorical, tropological, 
and even according to some a fourth. Eabbi Akiba said “that 
there was a mystic meaning in every letter, title, and flourish of 
the Old Testament.” A worthy Dean, lately dead, declared that 
every “letter of the Bible was divinely inspired” (p 64). The 
Yonerable Bede understood that the passage in Samuel, that 
“ Elkanah had two wives,” meant that Elkanah repiesented our 
Lord, and the two wives the Church, and the Synagogue. Sweden- 
borg in our own time found that the passage “Eebecca arose and 
her damsels, and they rode upon camels,” meant, “an elevation 
of the aflection of Truth, and the intellectual principle elevated 
above natural scientifics ” : after this words cease to have proper 
meanings. The fallacious extension of Allegory offered, as an 
explanation of passages of Scripture, must be rejected as a mere 
subterfuge. 

Ca^. V, The Bible is not homogeneous in its ’Morality, 

The imprecatory Psalms are a proof of this. Such passages as 
Psalm cxxxvii, 9, should not be read in a Christian Church : 
it IS painful to hear a Minister pronounce in a careless voice 
such sentiments as the above, or read in the ordinary drawl. 
ISTumbers, xxxi, 17, 18, “ Kill every woman that hath known man, 
but all the women children, that have not known a man, keep 
alive for yourselves,” and they actually saved for themselves, 
under the orders of Moses, 32,000 virgins (v. 35). A great outciy 
is made against the Sicilian vespers, and Armenian atrocities, and 
yet in the Book of Esther we read (ix, 16) that 75,000 were 
slain through the aitiflces of Esther. Professor Sunday remarks, that 
it is out of the question to say that “ the Book of Esther is wholly 
filled with the Spirit of God,” and worthy of a place in the Canon. 
As a fact the defence of Beligious Truth is in no way concerned 
with such passages : we hold this up to execration, and read them 
as History only. 

There is much more in this Chapter deserving of careful reflection. 
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Cai). VL A/ititheses of ScnpUre. 

The slightest i^ienisal shows us, that there is a marked diference 
between the Law and the Prophets, between Leviticus and the 
Gospel : a man’s Salvation seems to depend in that Book on such 
details as the right burning of the two kidneys and the fat : in the 
Prophets such things go for nothing, l^o one can read the Gospels 
without obseiving a gieat intellectual and spiritual difference between 
the Gospel of John, and the three Synoptic Gospels, the outcome of 
an eailicr generation. We do not sufficiently grasp the fact, that 
the whole Levitic Law, which had been regarded foi centuries as 
a Divine Dispensation, was swept away by the Apostle Paul on his 
own tpse and declared to be impel feet, transitory, and no 

longer woithy of observance. The misuse of isolated Texts has 
sanctioned the deadliest crimes, and has blocked up the path of 
advancing knowledge by cries of ‘‘Anathema, Infidel, Heretic.” 
Peihaps some readers of this volume will couple Dean Parrar’s 
name with similar choice epithets, but he lays down two sound 
Pmles : 

(1) Ho greater perversion of the true purpose of the Bible can 

be imagined than to quote passages to justify Slavery, 

Eeligious Persecution, Intolerant Bigotry, and false 

Morality. 

(2) Quotations from the Bible are always rightly used, wlicn 

its teachings are applied to make men more noble and 

happy, for Grace and Truth came by Jesus Christ. 

Cap. VIL Verbal Dictation an imtrue and ancpintml Uypotliecic. 

It is clear, that each author had his own style, his own phrases, 
his own literary methods. Did the Divine voice of the Eicmal 
simulate Human individuality, and Human imperfections ? Por as 
Scholars wo are obliged to admit, that in this precious Library, 

(1) The Text is not infallible. 

(2) The ordinary Grammar is not infallible 

(3) The Science is not infallible. 

(4) The History is not infallible. 

The Book of Eevelation is veiy ungrammatical : Bisliop Words- 
woith of Lincoln attributes errors, which would bo the cause of 
the corporal punishment of a Schoolboy, to “ Grammatical Inspini- 
tion.” Some treat the Hellenistic Gieek of the Hew Testament 
as a form of that Language peculiar to God. 

The Author (p. 99) gi\os birth to a thought, for Vvliich all 
earnest Christians will thank him: that it is a great mistake 
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to suppose, that God had withdrawn Himself into silence since 
the days of old ; that men of the present Epoch, instead of 
living and having their being in Him, have to get on as best 
they can, not in the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit, the 
unceasing immanence of God, but with storecl-up masses of 
Church-Tradition, and the manifold peiplexities of a fragmentary 
ancient Literature. The theory of mechanical Dictation is, how- 
ever, unconsciously irreverent. Could God have dictated some 
passages of the Old Testament without dishonouring His own Majesty 
and Holiness ? Can anything wicked in man be sanctioned by 
God ? Again, take the case of Luke the Evangelist : does he claim 
miraculous help ? does he not tell us, that he is a painstaking 
historian ? Augustine of Hippo claimed Inspiration for the 
Septuagmt, but it did not agree with the Massorah. 

Then as regards the quotations of the Old Testament made m 
the Hew: 228 passages are quoted, of which 53 only agree with 
the Hebrew Text: m 76 the Hew Testament differs both from 
Hebrew and Greek, and in 99 the Hew Testament, the Greek, and 
Hebrew are all variant : the gross material idea of verbal Dictation 
was clearly entirely unknown at that period. 

VIII. Plenary Inspiration. 

"What is the exact meaning of Inspiration? To whom is it 
limited? Every good gift is from above, and there is, therefore, 
a room for Inspiration to the Pagan, as well as to the Jew and 
Christian. The best of the Christian Eathers admitted, that the 
great Pagans knocked at the door of Truth (p. 106). Is the woid 
inspired a monopoly of Scripture ? Was not the poet Milton 
inspired ? Even among the modern Jews there is no single opinion 
on the definition of Inspiration, which can be called the Jewish 
opinion, and the Christian Church has never attempted to define 
the nature, the action, or the limits of. Inspiration. The Church of 
England Piayer-Eook always refers to Inspiration not as an ex- 
ceptional gift of Infallibility, but the continuous imthocl of Divine 
government. Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the Inspiration 
of Thy Holy Spirit.” ‘‘ Inspire continually the Church with the 
Spirit of Truth, Enity, and Concord ” Socrates had long before 
uttered the famous words: ‘‘I am moved by a certain Divine and 
Spiritual influence.” 

In the Hew Testament the word Inspiration (©eoVi^cw^rro?) occurs 
but once (II Timothy, iii, 16), and once in the Old Testament 
neshamuk ” (Job, xxxii, 8). Heither Christ nor His Apostles teach 
us on this subject. It does not suppress the individuality of the 
Biblical -writers, nor neutralize Human infirmities. 

Pour well-marked theories have been held unchallenged in the 
Christian Church (p 1 1 2) : 
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I. The organic, mechanical, or Dictation theoij. 

II The Dynamic theory* this view locognizes the Divine 
energy, but does not annihilate Human co-operation. 

III. The Illuminating theory, confining the Divine Guidance to 

matters of Paith and Doctrine. 

IV. The General Inspiration Theory. Such Inspiration as is 

vouchsafed to other noble and holy Souls. It regards 
the Hew Testament as a truthful record of the doctrine 
and life of Christ : the writers of the record were under 
influences analogous to the action of the Holy Spirit on 
the heart and intellect of all really Christian men. 

If it be asked how are we to know what in Scripture is of God, 
and what of man, the answer is that Christians have had to do this 
again and again ; 

I. They have excluded and admitted Books from and to the 
Canon. 

II. They have set aside large portions of the Old Testament as 
belonging to an abrogated Dispensation : they even 
treat some portions of the Hew Testament as not 
binding upon them to the letter. 

III, They set aside a large portion of Scripture, as having been 

of a transient character, say the Book of Leviticus. 

IV. They do not abstain from things strangled and blood, 

V. They do not anoint the sick with oil, &c., &c., &c. 


Ca^, IX, The Higher Criticim, 

This subject is so well discussed elsewhere that I pass it by, 
merely quoting our Author’s definition of this new Science. The 
Lower Criticism deals with the Text, and what is purely 
Linguistic. The Higher Criticism takes into account (i) the dis- 
coveries of History and Archaeology, (2) the teaching of Compaiative 
Eeligions, and (3) the consideration of the ordinary Laws of evidence, 
of documentary transmission, and Human Literature In fact, it docs 
for the Hebrew Annals and Legends the same office, whicli has 
been done for the Greek and Homan, and what is being done for the 
Egyptian, Arabian, Persian, Indian, and Chinese Annals and 
literature. Those, who cry out against any approach of the Critic 
to^ Hebrew Literature, quite recognize the propriety of Criticism 
with regard to any other Literature, though much more ancient, 
much more copious, and much more beautiful from the literary 
point of view. 
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Cap. X. The Bible contains the Word of God. 

But at the same time it is not in its whole extent identical with 
the Word of God, which is an incorrect nomenclature. The 
Heathen World was not left destitute of the Grace of God. Peter 
and Paul hear emphatic testimony to this : “in every JSTation he that 
feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is accepted of Him’^ 
(Acts, X, 35). Moreover, our Author distinctly states, that if anyone 
he shocked hy the plain statement, that every Word of Scripture is not 
the Word of God, it can only he out of ignorance. Xot once through- 
out the Scriptures is the Bihle called the “ Word of God,’’ though 
the phrase occurs more than 300 times : the use of the phrase does 
not apply to written Books at all : in its true and supreme sense 
the phrase, the Word of God, applies to Christ and Christ alone. 
The Church of England has always held that Scripture contains 
the Word of God (p. 136). 


CaR. XI. Biblical Infallibility. 

On this subject the Author remarks, that there are scarcely 
any two great branches of Chi 1st’ s Church which are even agreed 
as to what constitutes the Bible, as to the constituent Books, as 
to the Text, as to the Interpretation, as to the necessity of 
a Supplemental Authority. Attempts have been made to derive 
from the Bible an infallible decision on all the subjects of Human 
Knowledge. The Hindu sincerely believes that his Veda came 
down written from Heaven, , and contains all Past, Present, and 
Future, Human Knowledge. Moreover, each sect finds in the 
Bible its own favourite interpretation ; 

“ His own opinions here by each are sought, 

And here to each his own opinions taught.” 

The Bomanist finds in the Bible the primacy of Peter, the 
Supremacy of a body called the Church, and the necessity of 
Penance: the Protestant finds in the Bible, that Eome is the 
mother of harlots, the mystic Babylon: the Sacerdotalist finds 
Priests, Eucharists, and Sacramental Salvation : the Baptist thinks, 
that every believer must go under water as adults. In the Mirror 
of the Bible each partizan piaetically sees nothing but his own 
face, and attributes a different opinion to wilful blindness and 
a bad heart, and treats his own enemies as the Lord’s enemies. 
Many of the Psalms taught this lesson. Each generation sees 
new Commentaries published, which in the next generation 
become totally obsolete, on account of the incomplete knowledge, 
and deep-rooted prejudices, of the writer. 
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Ca}). XIL Dajigerous result of the Supernatural Diet at mi- Theory. 

ISTothing has done a deadlier injury to the Majesty of Scripture 
than the piide, which has led incompetent interpreters to assume, 
that they could utter infallible oracles on every branch of Human 
Hnowlodge. The Pope sent Galileo to prison, because he declared 
that the Elarth revolved on its axis Are we quite sure that 
modern theologians have escaped this snare? Darwin’s theory 
of Evolution IS tiue, notwithstanding the denunciation of Pulpits. 

Cap. XIIL The Bible not the only Source, from tvhich we can 
learn of God. 

Scripture is not God’s only Eevelation to mankind. God is 
revealed to ns in History, m His glorious woiks around us, 
which we call Hature, and lastly, there is yet another Eodk of 
God, the Human Conscience. 

Our Author is not afraid to express a sentiment, in which 
I, from long experience, heartily agree, that the Gentiles, by 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, realized many of the same truths, 
which are brought home to us by the witness of these Scriptures, 
which they did not possess, for those Millions, for whom the 
Occidental Christian caros so little, were not unloved by their 
God and their Eather. "We feel no misgning, when we aie told, 
and truly told, that theio is scarcely a simple Moral precept of 
Christianity, which may not be paralleled by quotations fiom 
Heathen Literature, and these Truths were revealed to the Gentiles 
by the same light, which shines on us This fact, which the Dean 
boldly states, has been for more than forty years forced upon my 
consciousness by my intercourse with natives of India, and study of 
non-Ghristian Literature There is an Inspiration, wherever the 
Spirit of God makes itself heard in the heart of man. God can do 
this and has done it, and that for ages, without any aid from the 
Scriptures. The Apostle Paul (Romans, li, 14, 15) was aware 
of this. 

Moreover, during the dark ages of Europe, when the Dible was 
practically shrouded from view m a Translation m a dead Language, 
and those, whose duty it was to publish the contents of the Holy 
Book, strained every nerve to conceal it from the Laity, yet 
Christianity was not starved to death for want of the Dread of 
Life : Intolerance did not stifle it, Ignorance did not crush the 
life out of it, and the time came, when Greece rose from the dead 
with the Greek Hew Testament in her hand. Erasmus and 
Cardinal Ximenes unconsciously worked to the same end. 

Caps. XIV and XV treat on the painful subject of the Mis- 
interpretation of Benpture, the true and false views of Scripture. 
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The Author opens out many questions, ■whicli have forced themselves 
upon thoughtful Christians, such as the following : Were the 
Canaanites so abnormally wicked, that their extermination was 
morally necessary ? At any rate, eleven of the sons of Jacob had 
Canaanitisb wives, and the twelfth an Egyptian wife ? Did not the 
crave for their lands act m the same way on the escaped Hebrew 
bondmen from Egypt, as the gold and diamonds of South Africa 

acts upon the (I cannot find a suitable expression) 

English invaders, leading to the destruction of the unhappy owners 
of land, which was wanted by others to increase the dividends of 
a J oint Stock Company. Are we to regard the Laws of Eight and 
Wrong, the Sixth and Eighth Commandments, as Eternal Truths, 
or arbitrary Mandates ? Can we conceive of Grod ordering immoral 
acts? Could a people, whom God had paitially enlightened, have 
supposed, that dowmight spoliation and slaughter of women and 
children were in accoi dance with the will of Him, who hated 
nothing that He had made ? Could the invaders acceptably pray 
to God with hands red-wet with the blood of the innocents, either 
in Canaan or Ma-Shona-land r The corrupt Church of Eome was 
lavish in its appeal to Scripture against witchcraft, and against heresy ; 
even Augustine of Hippo was responsible for the shamctul misinter- 
pretation of the innocent expression of our Lord : Constrain them 
to come in.” The Church of Borne has shed more innocent blood 
than any other Human Institution, and all in the name of mis- 
understood passages of Scripture. The Mormons now defend 
Polygamy on the example of David. The Southern States justified 
Slavery on the authority of the Eible. Even supposing that the 
original Text of the Scriptures were pronounced infallible, are the 
interpretations infallible also ? Cardinal Hewman remarked, that 
^‘the translated Bible is the stronghold of heresy”: Cardinal 
Yaughan complacently remarks that the Catholic Church has 
never spared the knife, when necessary, th cut off rebels against 
her Eaith and authority.” It is not the fatal tendency, that is 
wanting in the Nineteenth century, but the opportunity to start 
a new Persecution. 

I do not think, that our Author is justified in stating, that the 
Scriptures have a loftier standard of Eighteousness, a purer ideal of 
Eternal Life, than all the most Sacred Boohs of the Efahons, unless 
he went on to assure us, that he has studied all those Books in the 
oiiginal or Translation. On my shelves stand the’ volumes of Sacred 
Books of the East: it is a large order” We cannot class Bean 
Earrar’s assertion with those of John Selden, I have surveyed 
most of the learning among the sons of men, but I stay my Soul on none 
of them but the Bible ” (p 265). John Selden died in 1654, 
before anything wms known of the Sacred Books of the East * 
Selden, therefore, made use of an exaggerated expression, which 
was pardonable at his Epoch. Ear be it from me to affirm, that any of 
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the Sacred Eooks of the East are superior, or equal, to the Hebrew 
Scriptures; and of course they are entirely inferior to the Hew 
Testament. But, if they are to be dragged into a comparison of 
excellence, it should be by some one, who knows them. A Ma- 
hometan told me calmly, that his Koran was far superior to the 
Hew Testament, as it was written, or dictated, by one man in 
gleaming and beautiful Language in the very words used by the 
Prophet. Ho doubt the Koran as a literary work stands very high, 
and the Hew Testament is not written in the Language spoken by 
our Loid. 


Cap. XVL The Wresting of Texts, 

This Chapter scarcely requires remark, as it belongs to a different 
department of inquiry, and tho doctrine of Eternal Punishuicnt is 
imported, which is outside the orbit of my remarks. 

Cap. XVIL Scripture Difficulties. 

The same remark applies to this Chapter. Here again tho 
Author imports a comparison of the Scriptures with tho other Sacred 
Books, and to the discredit of tlie latter : he states, that tho Biblo is 
more pure and free from stain than any other Sacred Book : I am 
forced to ask whether, comparing the impurity of occasional ex- 
pressions of one with the other, his conclusion is justiiied. lie 
expi esses the opinion, that Eastern readers are not disgusted and 
offended by indecencies to the extent that Europeans are. It is 
singular that on this Ycry subject there is evidence to the contrary. 
To my own Knowledge, educated Hativcs of India of all ranks of life 
are extremely restrained in their utterances by unwritten Laws of 
propriety. Impure Books are imported from Europe to corrupt 
the young men, who knew nothing of such things before. In ray 
presence a Chinaman had an interview with the Committee of the 
B E B S., and expressed his wish, that the Book of Genesis should 
not be supplied to the Chinese on account of Cap. xix, 30-3 8, which 
offended their prejudices. Of course no such request could be com- 
plied with, but the feeling grows stronger on me yearly, as I read 
the Scriptures in different Languages prepared for tho use of 
Oriental Hations in a low state of Culture, that it would be 
advisable to issue Translations of selected poitions of Scripture, 
expurgated. On the other subjects treated of in this Chapter, 
Miracles, the story of Babel, Balaam, Jonah, and tho Suspension of 
the Laws of the Ilmverse by Joshua to assist tho Hebrews in 
a battle, I wish to express no opinion. Perhaps as there exists 
in the Old Testament such an abundance of magnificent and 
instructive Chapters, the Reading aloud of such Legends as those 
above alluded to might with advantage he discontinued. 
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The remaiader of the Yoliime, cap. xviii to cap. xxiii, comprises 
a senes of eulogies of the Bible under the following heads : 

Supremacy of the Bible. 

The Bible and individual Souls. 

The Bible the chief source of Human consolation. 

Special consolations of Scripture. 

The Bible and the Hations. 

Conclusion. 

The Author quotes the opinions on the subject of the Bible of 
many distinguished persons of all Hations and under different cir- 
cumstances. To me it appears, that the Bible hardly requires the 
recommendation of a crowd of strangers : it must speak to each 
individual Soul : each individual must have his own experience. 
While the first Part of this Yolume as far as cap xvii is a profitable 
study, the latter Part was not required to complete the argument, 
and I leave it. 

1897. 


YI. 

The Bible ahd its Teahsmissioh : beihg a Histoktcal ahb 
Biblioghiphical view oe the Hebkew ahd Geeek Text, 
AHB THE GkEEK, LaTIH, AHD OTHEE YeRSIOXS, BOTH MS. AXD 
peixted, peioe to the Eeeoematiox.^' By Dr. Copixgee. 
Pnoe;^5Sj. 1893. 

This is a magnificent Yolume, with a limited Edition of 220 
copies, of which only 150 are on sale, at a price which forbids 
ordinary purchasers. It has been printed at the Oxfoid University 
Press. A series of collotype illustrations reproduce famous Manu- 
scripts and early printed copies. 

The object of the Author is to give a general idea of the 
condition of the Texts and the mode of their transmission: to 
“ briefiy describe the more important Manuscripts, and to specify 
the printed Editions of the whole Bible, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, in every age, and the Yernacular Yersions prior to the 
Eeformation.’^ 

This Yolume illustrates the material and scientific side of the 
subject. 


46 
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YII. 

'‘Helps to the Sthht of the Eible,” including: 

I Introduction to the several Books. 

II The History and Antiquities of the Jews 
III. The Eesults of Modern Discoveiies. 
lY. The Natural History of Palestine. 

YTth Tables, Concordance, Indices, and Maps. Published by the 
Oxford University Press. 1893. 

The first Edition was published in 1876, and had an enormous 
circulation; numerous communications were made to the Editors, 
and in 1884 the entire Book was carefully revised, and a new 
Edition published. The completion of the Be vised Ycrsion of the 
Bible, in 1885 ; the Progress of the Lower Criticism of the Text, 
and the Higher Criticism of the Contents of the Book ; the Progress 
of Archaeology generally, especially the labours of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund; the advance of Linguistic Science: all these 
causes led to the revision of every Section of the existing Editions, 
and the publication of a new Edition. 

The Illustrations, consisting of sixty-four Plates of Manuscripts 
and Monuments ; the Maps compiled from the Survey of Palestine, 
conducted by the Palestine Exploration Fund ; the Indices of 
Proper Names, Subjects, and Places on the Maps, in addition 
to the Concordance, are wonderful Helps to the Student: add to 
this Notes on the Political Condition, Sects, Geography, Topo- 
graphy, Botany, Geology, Zoology, Musical Instruments, AYeights 
and Measures, which niake up Part Y. No Student would be 
wise to be without this Yolume on the shelves of the revolving 
Bookcase by the side of his chair. The time has passed, when 
thoughtful readers can pass names, or expressions, or allusions, in 
the course^ of the daily reading of Holy Scripture without fully 
understanding what they mean: the period of complimentary 
acquiescence, and pious Ignorance, has passed, 

Parts I, ir, III, lY represent the bulk of the Yolume. Part I 
is a General Introduction : the Title of the Bible, the Canon, the 
Language, the Authenticity, the integrity of the Text, the Ancient 
Yersions, the English Yersions. Part II contains a Sumnmry 
of the Old Testament, Part III the Apocrypha, Part lY the New 
Testament. ^The tone of the Book is that of a partizan of the 
antiquated view of things, a leaner on authority, not on proof: 
the issue must be left to time. 
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YIII. 

The Cambeidge Compaxioh to the Bible,” containing Chapters 

on : 


I The Structure. 

II. The Growth. 

III. The Preservation, 

IV. Introduction to the Several Books. 

Y. The History. 

YL The Chronology. 

YII. The Antiquities. 

YIII. The Hatural History. 

IX. Glossaries, Indices, Concordance, Maps. 

We have indeed reason to feel grateful : this Book is most 
useful, and should also find a place near the chair of every Student : 
it takes a more liberal view of the great subject than the Oxford 
Bible-Helps, but there is room for revision by a competent Linguist, 
Student of Comparative Eeligion, an Ethnologist, a Palaeographer, 
and Geographer. Some assertions are made on the Scientific side 
of the subject, of which the proof is not given. YThen after the 
lapse of ten years the time comes for a revised Edition, these points 
should be looked to. It is a most admirable and useful compilation. 




PART IT. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 




I. 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF A DEAR YOUNG FRIEND. 

Oi!7 my return from Palestine in April, 1885, I heard that my 
sweet young friend S. M. F. W. had passed away on March 6th, 
just five months after her wedding-day. Last Sunday I went 
down to the now desolate house of the afflicted parents, for both 
their daughters, one at the age of 22, and the other at the age of 
26, have by the inscrutable dispensations of Prowdence been taken 
away, and lie side by side in the churchyard. I found the village 
more beautiful than ever, for Nature had restored the ravages of 
Winter with a luxuriant beauty of flower and foliage; but the 
chief beauty in my eyes was gone: the attraction, which had 
originally drawn me to the village, no longer existed. 

Many young girls have passed away in years bygone, and many 
moie will pass away in future years, but the memory of these two 
sisters deserves recording, as from their childhood to them graves 
they were devoted to the cause of Christian Missions. I made the 
acquaintance of my friend when attending a Missionary meeting in 
the West of England as a Deputation. After the speeches a sweet 
young woman entered into conversation with me, and told me, that 
her sister, who had lately died, had left all that she possessed to 
her Missionary Society, and that she, the survivor, intended to go 
out as a Missionary to China. She seemed so delicate and frail, 
that my heart sank withm me at heanng this. The result of our 
meeting was, that I promised to attend and speak at the annual 
meeting of her father’s parish, which would take place on her 
birthday, July 4, 1883. 

I found, that she had shown an early love for the Heathen lying 
in darkness ; that, at the age of flve and six, she and her younger 
sister had started their baskets of trifles to be sold to form a fund 
for the Mission. As they grew from childhood into girlhood, this 
intense love for Missions increased, and by their collections they 
supported a child in a School in the Mauritius Mission. They 
helped to conduct the annual sale for them Society, and as they 
grew in years, and their talents expanded, their industry developed 
itself in painting on china, and including the last piece, painted by 
the surviving sister in January of this year, 'withm a few weeks of 
her death, they had produced a clear gain of eighty pounds, and 
remitted it to the Society’s House in London. 
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The dear child, whose loss we freshly deplore, had accepted the 
offer of eternal life, and Ml and complete Salvation after one of 
Mr. Moody’s meetings at Camberwell, she has heisclf recorded the 
date, June i8, 1875. She then made the following words part of 
herself : 

I believe the glorious record 
God has given of His Son ,* 

I accept the free forgiveness 
His atoning death has won ” 

From the time, that she dedicated her life to Him, the ('ausc of 
Missions became increasingly dear to her heart as well as to tliat of 
her sister. Later on she tried to help by her collections and her 
prayers the Zanana Societies. Had she begn altogether free and 
independent of home-duties and ties, she would long ago have 
joined one of these Societies, and gone out to the Field, ilut this 
could not be. She had a fortnightly working-party of the children 
in her father’s parish, and was a sedulous collector. It so happened, 
that she had never visited the Society’s House in London, ])ut 
among her papers of last year, 1884, I came on the following 
entry: How little I thought that my first visit to the Society’s 

House would be to offer myself as the wife of a Missionary.” 

God accepted the dedication, but not in the sense, in which she 
intended, but in a form, which she accepted without demur and 
without regret. He had need of her^ and not of her poor services. 
She had hoped, that with the brave and strong her course might 
lie to carry the Gospel to the Heathen, but anotlier part vas, 
suddenly according to mortal conceptions, but ordained for her 
from the moment of her birth, chosen for her, and she accepted it 
without a murmur. She had fashioned for herself a high, the 
highest, idea of mortal life, but a still higher reality was ordained 
for her. She was one of those gentle spirits, who yielded to His 
love, and who, ripening fast, was soon removed. Those, whom God 
loves, die early. 

When her birthday came round in July, 1884, she again asked 
me to come, but 1 was away at the North Cape, and a friend went 
for me, and spoke for the dear Society on what proved to lie her 
last Missionary birthday. Humanly speaking, all was working in 
the way, in which she wished, and her life was to be dedi<‘ated to 
the Heathen; but God’s ways are not our ways. Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right? A feeling of sublime joy sc'ciiis 
to cast out the Human sorrow, when I calmly reflect on her story 

I sat down last Sunday alone in the little room, which had been 
the scene of the studies, the prayers, and the luhonrs, of both 
sisters, from their earliest years. I looked round -with a feeling 
akin to despair, when I thought, that both of these bright flowers 
had been plucked so early ; it seemed such a waste of good material, 
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that they should not have lived on to he the Joy, and the counsellors 
of an unborn generation of children, and the gatherers-in of a rich 
harvest of saved Souls of the Heathen. I was in the midst of their 
holy and simple life. There were their registers of the Sunday- 
school, and of the Band of Hope : there was the Missionary-hox, 
and on the table was the closed desk, for their hands were stilfened ; 
on the desk was the closed pocket-Bible, for their eyes were 
darkened ; the birds sang outside, but their voices were still ; 
round the table were the forms, on which the little village -children 
used from week to week to sit ; all was, as it were, ready for 
either of them to enter, full of health, and tenderness, and beauty ; 
it seemed, as if the door must at any moment open, and let them 
in, for the memory of them perfumed the room, like the odour of 
crashed rose-leaves ; but they will return no more ; they are 
engaged in the service of their Master elsewhere. The feeling 
of despair, which had seized me, suddenly chsappeaied, when 
I thought of the plenteous Grace, which must have descended 
within these narrow walls, to make them what they were, to make 
her, whom I knew and loved so, what I knew her to be. It must 
have been Grace, that took them to their Saviour’s feet, when they 
were quite little children, and kept them there, steadfast to the 
end, neither fearing to depart, nor wishing to depart, ready to stay 
and ready to go, for I read her own words, dated December 31, 
1881: 

My life is in His keeping; I have entrusted it to Him, so 
what He does I am satisfied with. I look back on many sins 
and fallings, and lost opportunities of witnessing for Him ; but 
they have all been brought to the fountain opened to wash away 
sm, and all, I know, are pardoned. His love is my rest, my joy, 
“ and my strength, and who shall separate me from His love Ho 
‘‘ one ; nothing; for I am His, and He is mine, my very own for 
ever I and, if He came for me, and called me home, how joyfully 
I will go ! If left to live, may I only live for Him ! ” 

Her heart was filled with high aspirations, and she had Grace 
given, to her to carry them into action. Hers were not empty 
words, for on a little piece of paper I found m pencil the rough 
copy of a letter to the Eev. E. Wickham, of Holmwood, Dorking, 
dated July 30, 1877 : 

‘‘Deae Sib, — I was so much interested and touched by what 
‘‘ Mr. Hubbard said at the Missionary meeting this afternoon, that 
“ instead of giving to the collection the silver I had meant, I felt 
“ constrained, out of love to Christ and a desire to do somethmg 
“ for Him, to give a sovereign, which was lately given to mo as 
“ a birthday present ; and the reason of my writing to you is to 
“ say, that, if you will allow it, I should like that sovereign to go 
especially towards sending a Missionary to Xing Mtesa, and 
“ I trust that money will soon be raised for that object, that it may 
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‘‘ never bo said, that England is too poor to send tlic men out, 
rrlien they are ready to go. Please let Mr. Hubbard know of 
my wisli, ^but please do not mention tbis to any one else, or try 
to find out who I am, as I wish only to be known, as a young 
‘‘ Cliristian lover of Missions. May God kelp me to think and 
“ pray to do more for the Heathen than I have yet done ! ” 

i felt, that the two daughters had not lived in vain, that they 
had scattered around them the perfume of the beauty of holiness. 
Souls had been brought to their Saviour by their useful and gentle 
lives, and more had been touched by the contemplation of their 
holy and steadfast departure, the faithful and fearless going home 
to the mansion of their Eathcr. The parents may well feel, that 
they have a greater happiness in two dead daughters such as these, 
than they would have derived from many living children, who 
knew not the Lord. 

Churoh ITimonary Society Gleaner ^ 1885 


II. 

THE SHAH OF PEESIA AT ASHHIDGE PAHK. 

AsnBinoE Park is a peninsula of Bucks running into Herts ; the 
house is in Bucks, the ofdces are in Herts. The park abounds 
with red and fallow deer; the trees were in all their unrivalled 
splendour. On a ridge visible from the London and ISTorth- 
Western Bail way is a lofty column erected by the Earl of 
Bridgewater, to record the peace of 1815; a wide view of 
Buckinghamshire is commanded, which includes Windsor Castle. 
Here was the Palace of Edmund Plantagenet, Earl of Cornwall, 
son of King Henry III, who founded in 1283 a.d., a monastery 
for the order of Bonhommes.’^ He presented this with a relic, 
a portion of the blood of Christ, which was exhibited at St. 
Paul’s Cross, Eebruary 24, 1538, and proved to bo only honey 
clarified and coloured. Skelton in his poem writes thus : 

‘‘The Bonhommes at Ashridge, beside Barcanstede, 

Where the ‘ Sange Eoyal’ is, Christ's blood so rede.” 

A pleasanter place than Ashridge is, it were hard to find. 
Edward I kept his Christmas in 1290 a.d. here, and held 
a Parliament. Queen Elizabeth resided here as Princess, having 
received a grant of the confiscated monastery in 1552; hero 
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she was taken prisoner on suspicion of being concerned in 
Wyatt’s conspiracy, and, being confined to her bed by illness, 
was carried away in a litter. In her reign the Collegiate 
Church was destroyed, but the great Hall and Cloisters survived 
till 1800, when they made way for the palace erected by Wyatt 
for the late Earl of Bridgewater. Hothing remains but the 
crypt. The new mansion is in the Gothic style with a lofty spire, 
and is worthy of one of the most wealthy of England’s nobles. 

The following guests had assembled at Ashridge to meet the 
Shah : Duke and Duchess of Abercom, Lord and Lady Dufierin, 
Major and Mrs. Talbot, Colonel and Mrs. Talbot, Mr. G. Leveson- 
Gower, Miss Welby, Mr. Drummond, the Duke and Duchess of 
Leinster, the Marquis and Marchioness of Bath, Lady Catherine 
Thynne, Lord and Lady Kilmorey, the Persian Prime Mimstei’, 
Prince Malcom Khan, Captain Holford, Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolfi, Lord and Lady Grimston, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Mr. 
Heville, Mr. Eobert Ciist, Mr. Henry Cust, Countess of Pembroke, 
Admiral the Hon. W. C. and Hon. Mrs. Carpenter, Hon. A. and 
Mrs. Talbot, General Sir J. M’Heill, Mrs. L. Drummond, Eev. 
C. W. and Mrs. Lane, and Colonel Gouraud. During dinner the 
band of the Eirst Life Guards played on the lawn. Afterwards 
Countess Brownlow held an evening party, and many hundreds 
fi’om the neighbourhood were assembled. The gardens were 
illuminated, and there was an exhibition of the phonograph in 
the Great Hall. The Shah was so delighted that he asked for 
possession of the machine, and Colonel Gouraud presented it to 
him. A magmficent supper at one a.m. on Tuesday was prepared 
for the guests, and it was three o’clock before the last carriage 
had driven away. The weather was most propitious. 

On Tuesday morning the Shah had a drive in the park, the 
like of which he will not find in his own dominions. He was 
photographed in a group by an artist from Watford, and he planted 
a tree, of Persian origin, the Thujopsis dolalrata. He also ate 
a hearty luncheon, and His Majesty is evidently blessed with 
a good digestion, and a ready will to enjoy everything, to be 
courteous to everybody, and to leave most favourable impressions 
behind him. At one o’clock he got into his carriage with Prince 
Albert Yictor, and drove ofi to a second lunch at Halton, the 
residence of Mr. Alfred Eothschild. His travelling suite numbered 
thirteen Persians, one of whom was the little boy, aged eight, with 
whose life the Shah considers his own to be entwined ; and another 
is said by the wicked world ” to be a lady m disguise, but the 
story is ridiculous, and only a canard. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 
CHUEOH OF COCKAYNE HATLEY, BEDS. 

Chapter I. 

The parish of Cockayne Hatley in Bedfordshire is very inconsider- 
able in size * the following mention of it is made in Lysons’s 
Magna Britannia ’’ in 1806: 

Hatley Port or Cockayne Hatley, in the himdi-ed of Biggie s- 
wade, and deanery of Shefford, is a small village two miles from 
“ Potton on the borders of Cambridgeshire. It was anciently the 
estate of the Argentines and Bryans. Sir John Cockayne, Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, who died in 1427, became 
possessed of the Manor, and made it his country-seat From Ins 
family the villago obtained the appellation, which distinguishes 
it from some neighbouring parishes, likewise named Hatley, m 
Cambridgeshire. The Manor has lately passed by marriage to 
the family of Gust. In the Nave of the Parish Church is an 
“ altar tomb stripped of its brass plates, said to be the momimont 
of Chief Baron Cockayne. There are several memorials of this 
family from the year 1427 to 1739. In the North Aisle is 
a monument of Sir Patrick Hume, who married one of the 
Cockaynes and died in 1627.’^ 

The Mansion house resembling other residences of that ago and 
neighbourhood has no architectural interest, though of considerable 
antiquity, and surrounded by a moat. Immediately adjacent to it 
is the Church, of the style usually called Decorated, dedicated to 
St. Peter, or as some say St John the Baptist, regular in form, 
consisting of a Nave, two Aisles, Chancel, and square Tower at the 
"West end. There is no record of the name of the Founder, or tlie 
date of the biuldmg, but it is generally of the same character with 
the neighbourmg Churches of Potton, Sutton, D unton, and Hatley 
St. Greorge, probably about the close of the Fourteenth century. 
The arch connecting the ToAver and the Body of the Church is 
a beautiful specimen of its age . the pillars supporting the four 
arches, which separate the Nave from the Aisle, diifer, those on the 
North side being round, those on the South being octagonal : 
this might induce the inference that the Aisles were not built at 
the same period, but there arc no other features in the biulding to 
support this hypothesis. The six windows in the clerestory are in 
the time of the building, consisting of two lights trefoilcd, and 
perhaps of a date antecedent to the six windows of the Aisles, 
which are flat topped, consisting of three lights, and quatrcfoils. 
The West window, and the North and South windows of the 
Chancel, are in the perpendicular style : the original East window 
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having entirely perished, at the time of the repairs a new one 
was substituted in the Decorated style, copied from the East 
window of Wilhraham Church in Cambridgeshire. The Tower 
consists of three stories, rising to an altitude of sixty- six feet, and 
had a tiled roof terminated by a wooden stafp carrying a weather- 
cock: these were removed, the battlements restored, and four 
handsome stone pinnacles substituted, twenty feet m height, 
following the original design of the Tower, as indicated by the 
corner buttresses ; these pinnacles were copied from the Church of 
Denton in Lincolnshire, and are surmounted by gilt vanes. The 
walls of the Church are made of rubble and sandstone, as is usual 
in the neighbourhood, surmounted by battlements. The Eegisters 
of the Parish extend no further back than the year 1701, and 
contain no facts of interest • the value of the living in the King’s 
book is eight pounds, and is now worth about one hundred and 
seventy pounds, including fifty-two acres of glebe land. In the 
margin are the names of the former Incumbents, as far as is known ; 
the living is in the gift of the Proprietors ^ Eevd. Mr. Storm 
of Cockayne Hatley. Of the Monuments, j — Mr. Porteus 

mural or otherwise, the most remarkable is f — Dr. Oust 

the one alluded to by Lysons, to Sir Patrick I — Mr. Peate 

Hume, who married a lady of the Cockayne ] — Mr. Davis 

family ; it is of the period of James the — Mr Cust 

Pirst, and a handsome specimen of that age, comprising two 
kneeling figures, smaller than life, with armorial decorations, and 
a Latin inscription. A white marble Tablet records Mrs. Judith 
Porteus, the relict of a former Incumbent, and a member of the 
Soham branch of the Cockayne family. Within the Communion 
Eail are four slabs of black stone to the memory of the four last 
members of the Cockayne family. In the centre of the Kave are 
four Monumental Brasses of the Sixteenth century of no particular 
interest. Three of them are of the Cockayne family, the fourth of 
a family of the name of Bryan, who preceded the Cockaynes : the 
brass of the last has been removed, but the inscription can be 
traced from the incisions in the stone. The monument to the 
memory of Lord Chief Baron Cockayne, alluded to by Lysons, has 
perished ; it was a plain altar tomb of stone without any decoration. 
In the North Aisle within the family pew are two white marble 
slabs to the memory of two daughters of the Hon. and Eev. H. C. 
Cust, vrho died in 1836 and 184^. Like almost every Parish 
Church in the kingdom there were a few fragments of stained 
glass, of no particular value, but the patterns of the panes have 
been copied for the renewal of the windows in both Aisles. Of 
ancient woodwork there were no remains of interest; all the pews 
were of modern unpamted deal of most ordinary description : a few 
oak benches, coeval with the Church, remained in a dilapidated 
state. The original bells were small and both cracked : they are 
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replaced by bells of proper size and good tone. The Eont is 
octagonal, and was quite plain of tbe same age as tbe Cbiircb : its 
faces have been now decorated by quatrefoils to correspond with 
the adjacent windows. On the South side of the Communion 
Table was a ruined Piscina, which was remoyed to make room for 
the woodwork, and placed after considerable repair in the Nave 
against the tower. 

Chaptek II. 

The past slight notice has been made of the state of the Church 
at the commencement of the present century to ensure a full 
appieciation of the exertions, and outlay made by the present 
Incumbent Theie had been no permanent resident on the estate 
since the death of the last Cockayne in 1739, when it passed into 
the Cust family, who were non-resident, and, the parish being 
SDiall, the Church had fallen into a most lamentable state of 
neglect. The roof of the Chancel was so entirely decayed, that on 
the Christmas Day of 1806 snow fell on the Commumon Table during 
Divine Service, and all the woodwork had to be removed to make 
way for an entirely new roof The roof of the Nave was taken 
clown and thoroughly repaired and replaced: the beams are 
supported by Angels holding shields with emblems of the Passion ; 
four of these, as well as the carved bosses in the ceiling of the 
Tower, were obtained from the Church of Eigglcswade, where 
a modern roof has been placed : in the centre of the beams are the 
initials of the Eestorer, and date of the llestoration. The beams 
are of oak, but the interstices are of plaster painted. The Nave 
being higher than the Chancel, at the point of junction of the two 
roofs, a stone arch has been erected for a Sanctus Dell, and at the 
extreme end of the Chancel Eoof is a foliated stone cross taken 
from that of Trinity College, Cambridge, The whole of the South 
Aisle had to be rebuilt from the foundation, as the walls were in so 
ruinous a state, that they were only kept up by wooden props ; 
a large ruinous Porch was entirely removed, the two entrances on 
the South side were stopped up, the door of the bTorth Aisle opened 
for the convenience of the Eesidents of the Mansion, and that 
under the West window for the Congregation. The ornamental 
stone work of the Porch has been worked up in the bTorth doorway, 
and the door itself is copied from one of the Church of Ditton, in 
Cambridgeshire. The Chancel had been originally of a greater 
length with two windows on each side, which did not correspond 
in design : the whole was in so unsatisfactory and ruinous a state, 
that it appeared expedient to shorten it, and rebuild the East(*rn 
wall on a new foundation with an entiiely new window: the 
whole Church was recoloured, and the drainage attended to by 
opening a trench all round the building, and every eifort made to 
overcome the damp, by which the interior was defaced. 
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We mil now proceed to a description of the Interior com- 
mencing with the Chancel ; the chief feature of this part of the 
building is the carved woodwork and stalls extending the whole 
length on both sides, and in height reaching from the floor to the 
windows : The stalls are eight in number, terminating at the 
Communion Eail, but the carved woodwork extends nearly the 
whole length of the Chancel, and consists of sixteen carved 
medallions in oak representing the busts in alto relievo of some of 
the most distinguished of the later Saints and Writers of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Each bust is surrounded by a wreath 
of foliage and fruits in the style of the later Renaissance, most 
elaborately carved, and so prolific has been the genius of the 
designer, that the ornaments of each department difler. Between 
each compartment are angels holding the Instruments of the 
Passion, and the expression of their faces is remarkable ; the backs 
of the stalls are ornamented by diflerent patterns inlaid in black 
wood. Too much cannot be said about the elegance and beauty of 
this woodwork, which is unique of its kind in this country, and 
was celebrated in its original position, as appears from a histoiy of 
the Bishopric of Liege, in which the A.bbey was situated whence 
they were derived. Its history is the following • In the neigh- 
bourhood of Charleroi in the Low Countries on the banks of the 
River Sambre are the ruins of the old Abbey d’Alne, of the 
Benedictine order, which was set fire to, and destroyed by a body 
of the French under General Charbonnais, when General Bumouner 
entered the territory of Flanders. The Chapel and other buildings 
of this Monastic Establishment are described as having been most 
magnificent; the ruins of the Building, as they are now, support 
this statement, and the magnificent woodwork, which had passed 
into the hands of a dealer at Charleroi, and was purchased by good 
fortune for Cockayne Hatley Church, and which is represented as 
having formerly decorated the Have of the Abbey, give us a good 
idea of the magnificence of the fitting up : it is worthy of remark, 
that there are twenty-four stalls, and only sixteen carved medallions 
of Saints; the remaimng eight were disposed of to some other 
hands, but it is not known to whom. It fortunately happened, that 
eight stalls and the sixteen medallions were just sufiicient for the 
Chancel, the remaining stalls were placed in the Have by an 
arrangement somewhat similar to the ancient Church of St. Clement, 
Rome. The date of this carving is precisely ascertained to have 
been ad. 1689, being recorded with the arms of the conventual 
Establishment on two of the stalls, and in the woodwork which 
connects the Chancel with the Have is introduced in similar style 
the arms of the Incumbent with the date of erection, 1826. 

The Communion Rail was purchased from a Church at 
Malines in Flanders : it is about two feet in height. It consists 
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of four oak Compartments with carved representations in alfo 
rehevo, typical of the Holy Sacrament. Under infant forms, are 
pourtrayed : 

j Israelites obtaining water from the rock. 

2. Gathering Manna. 

3 . Harvest to typify the bread. 

4. Vintage to typify the wine. 

All these subjects having reference to the Sacrament, they form 
a most appropriate, and highly ornamental Communion Eail. The 
Table is of carved work of the- Henaissancc period, but it has no 
history attached to it, and was purchased m London The 
Decalogue, Creed, and Lord’s Prayer are painted m old English 
Characters on a gold ground, in frames of old woodwork, extending 
under the East window, and over the Table, forming a frame 
for the words, 

‘ ‘ The Law was given by Moses ; Grace and Truth came by 
Jesus Christ.” 

The chairs are facsimiles of the well-known Glastonbury chair, 
and were presented to the Church by the Brother and Sons of the 
Incumbent. In the Chancel are three windows : the great East 
window is filled with stained glass executed by Thomas Willemont 
of Green Street, London, from ancient designs : the three lights 
represent six passages in the Life of our Saviour — the Birth, 
Dispute with the Doctors, Baptism, Agony in the Garden, Cruci- 
fixion, and Ecsurrection. In the upper compartments are allegorical 
representations of the four Evangelists and other suitable devices, 
the highest compartment bears a shield with the emblems of the 
Passion, and is taken from a Church in Kent. The Communion 
Plate is of a plain design in silver, and was presented to the Church 
by Mr. Erancis Cust, a former proprietor of the Estate. The velvet 
Communion Cloth and cushions were made from the Garter-robe of 
the late Duke of Eichmond. The foot-cloth is part of a former 
carpet of the chapel of St. George’s, Windsor. The two side 
windows of the Chancel are filled with stained glass, representing 
the armorial bearings of eight occupants of the Estate, foim of the 
Cockayne, and four of the Gust family. In the upper compartments 
are the crests of the family, the cockle plant, the badge of the 
Cockayne family, and the red cross, the badge of the chapter of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, of which the Incumbent of the 
Living, and Proprietor of the Estate, who erected those windows, 
is a Member : this glass was designed and painted by T. Willemont. 

The chief ornament of the Have is the carved Oak Pulpit: 
this IS a most exquisite piece of -workmansbip. Its history is as 
follows : It belonged without doubt to the Church of St. Andrew’s 
at Antwciqi, which is ornamented with other fine carving : for 
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reasons, wliicli cannot be ascertained, tbis pulpit was discarded at 
the commencement of the present century, and was exposed for 
sale, while by the rare good fortune of the Church of St Andrew’s 
its place was supplied by a pulpit even more imposing, and striking 
in its effect, than its predecessor, but m a different style, repre- 
senting in figures as large as life the call of the Apostle Andrew. 
The old pulpit was fortunately heard of, and purchased for the 
Church of Cockayne Hatley for the sum of ;^8o, far below its 
intrinsic value. It consists of three portions, the pulpit, the stair- 
case, and the panel supporting the sounding-board. The pulpit 
itself is in the cinquecento style, as the date inscribed on one of the 
panels (1559) indicates : it is hexagonal and on each side is carved 
a frame highly decorated m the Renaissance style : in four of these 
frames are small figures in hasso reUevo of the four Evangelists 
with their appropriate emblems : the fifth and sixth sides are 
occupied by ornamental roses. Eeneath them are scrolls and 
borders of the same period , so elegant is the form of this beautiful 
piece of workmanship, that in the steel-engraving it gives rather 
the idea of a chased goblet, than of a pulpit. The stairs are 
designed in a style equally graceful and ingenious : a slight curve 
breaks the harshness of the lines in a dmect ascent and makes place 
for a small Medallion representing ‘‘ the Salutation of the Yirgin 
Mary by Elizabeth.” The sounding-board, although sent over 
from Elanders with the pulpit, was not required here for that 
purpose, but the panel supporting it with an alto relievo figure 
of Saint Andrew, to whom the Church at Antwerp was dedicated, 
has been used for the front of the reading-desk. The stalls in the 
Have are the sixteen carved stalls from the Abbey of Alne, which 
were not required for the Chancel. Another town in the Low 
Countries, Louvain, contributed, for the decoration of this Church, 
the large oaken folding doors pierced in a rich pattern, separating 
the Have from the Tower : these arc immediately under the Organ- 
loft, which is formed by an ingenious adajitation of small pieces of 
carved wood: the rail of the Organ-loft, fronting the Have, is 
composed of foin* compartments of oak, forming part of the Com- 
munion Rail, fi’om Malmes : in the original Church, which was 
much wider, they were arranged alternately with the other com- 
partments, and it is worthy of notice, that they have emblems 
typical of the Sacrament, (i) Grapes; (2) Shewbread ; (3) Ark 
of the Covenant; (4) Sacramental Ycsscls. The Organ-pipes are 
painted and gilded after a taste, of which examples were formerly 
found m the pipes of King’s College, Cambridge, and St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, and the arrangement of the woodwork has been made, so 
as not to obscure the West window from the body of the Church, 
a plan adopted from several churches in the Low Countries. In 
the font is a China dish of Raphael-ware, representing the chief 
incidents in the life of Josepjh. The purple velvet covermg of the 
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cusliion of tliG pulpit was a pait of tlie pall, wlndi (o\L're(I the 
corpse of Xing George III at liis IntcTinciit in bt. George s Cliapel 
in Xcbruaiy, 1820. Beneath, is another and still older covenng 
worked by some member of the Cockiyne family with jiassagcs 
fiom Sciiptiire. The Bible on tlie reading-desk was presented to 
the Church by the Dowager Lady Brownlow, the mother of the 
piesent Incumbent. 

§ y. At the East end of the Xorth Aisle is a window containing 
old stained glass, lepresenting four Saints and Saxon Monarchs : 
this glass was preserved from dostruetion in a small Parish in 
Yorkshire through the agency of T. L Parker, Esq. The wood- 
work-screen separating the family pew from the rest of the Church 
is from the Church of St. Bavon at Ghent : it has been re-arranged, 
and the lattice work has evidently been pa it of a confessionaL 
There is nothing worthy of remark in the South Aisle, except the 
Monument already alluded to. The family vault occupies the 
ground of the former porch, and is accessible from the South Aisle. 
All the windows of both Aisles arc hlled with stained glass of a 
simple pattern. The “West window beneath the Tower is also filled 
with stained glass : the centre light is occupied by a full length 
figure of St. Peter, copied by Willeinent from old glass. Beneath 
it arc the armorial bearings of the present Inciimhont, and restorer 
of the Church : the side lights arc filled with various ricli patterns, 
the highest compartment hy a simple red cross, the badge of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

The Church of Cockayne Hatley is now in a complete state of 
repair, and, from being at the commencement of the century a 
ruinous building with no features worthy of notice, has been con- 
verted into an object of admiration to all, who appreciate Church- 
decorations. The stained glass is English, and for the most part 
modern, hut from ancient designs : the woodwork has been 
contributed hy five celebrated Elemish towns, Antwerp, Ghent, 
Louvain, Malmes, and Charleroi, and from reference to these notes 
it will appear, that every ornament is on the authority, or after the 
model, of some other Ecclesiastical Building. The restoration of 
the Church was completed before the year 1830, since which x)eriod 
few additions, if any, have been made, biiice that time the 
knowledge and taste for Ecclesiastical Architecture has made rapid 
progress, and numberless Churches have been erected and restored 
tbronghont the kingdom, hut for this Church may he claimed and 
with justice the honour of being one of the first, as its restoration 
was undertaken and completed, when the subject was elsewhere 
much neglected. Those, who take these facts, into consideration 
wiU more fully appreciate the labours of him, whose grateful task 
it was alone to plan, superintend and complete, this pious work. 

Codayne Hatley, August, 1851. 
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THE PAROCHIAL RATES OF THE METROPOLIS. 

This is a most serious aud painful subject They are increasing 
year by year. The rate for Board-Schools is about one shilling 
in the pound, and now the Yoluntaiy Church Schools are clamorous 
for a rate for themselves, and for the exemption of their buildings 
from rates, which means increasing the buiden of their neighbour. 
The time must be coming, when there will be a migration of the 
better classes from the city to the counties, and the number of 
houses with bills “ to let” indicate, that the movement has com- 
commonced. A house rented at £200 annually has to pay A50 
rates, and A? inhabited house duty. 

But the burden falls still heavier on the humbler classes of the 
community, those unfortunates, to whom the words rent and rates ” 
aie hateful. They have not power over themselves to put by for their 
quarterly demands, and the evil day comes upon them like a lion. 
First comes a summons signed by a Magistrate, on which a small 
fee of one shilling and threepence is charged. Then comes the 
order for attachment of chattels, hut the broker or the rate-collector 
generally finds, that the landlord’s broker has got in first. So very 
little comes from that except the charge of an additional fee. 
After another interval the unhappy defaulters are summoned to 
receive the sentence of imprisonment, with a possible maximum 
term of three months, though one month is the usual sentence, 
which expunges the claim of the parish. 

It IS a most painful and disagreeable duty to have to sit on the 
bench for such cases ; every form of human rascality, recklessness, 
and real misfortune appears, as one by one the defaulteis come up 
to show cause why they should not enjoy the advantage of free- 
quarters, and change of air, as if that were a new idea of their own, 
in Holloway Gaol. Everyone first begs for a little more time, 
probably they have taken no notice of the summons, got out of the 
way of the attachment of goods, and only now, when arrested, are 
brought face to face with the necessity of paying. It is scarcely 
credible, that some old hands annually submit to the prison, and 
take Holloway Gaol very much as an ordinary citizen takes a 
sojourn at the seaside, as one of the year. Others make a hard 
fight, and plead every kind of excuse, that they have been rate- 
payers for many years, and have always paid, hut that this year 
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some nnlieard-of misfortune has fallen upon them. It is in vain 
exiDlained to them, that the remission of their money necessarily 
entails a loss to the paiish, which may eventuate in an increased 
late next year. One extraordinary feature is that, when the 
warrant is signed, and the actual arrest is imminent, the great 
majority of this class of claims aie satisfied, and the same people go 
through the same miseiable farce every year, and they know that 
the Magistrates are aware of their habits. 

Still there is a residum of defaulters, who are deserving of pity. 
A stiikc of a higher class of skilled labourers often throws out of 
employ a number of miserable labourers of a lower position : many 
months of illness, the death of the bread-earner, who is not 
necessarily the head of the family, whose name is on the register, 
bad luck, diunkenness, have induced hopeless poverty, certified to 
by the rate-collector. The tenement has bcOn given up, the 
furniture sold. The unhappy defaulters are gravitating to the 
woikhouse as paupers for life. The keeper of some humble 
lodging-house is pulled down by the failure of the lodgers to pay 
their rent. Sad form of human misery is exposed to view. The 
Magistrates have the power of entire or partial remission of the 
claim of the parish, and, it the tenement is vacated by parties with 
a good record of past years, this is done. 

The administration of great cities will bo one of the great 
problems of the Twentieth century. County-Councils, District- 
Councils, manhood-suffrage, gradual decay of the wealth of the 
country as the result of the strikes, aiid the enhanced competition 
of foreign countries, must have its consequences. As houses of the 
better classes are vacated, a certain amount of business and profit is 
lost to the classes below. If the County-Council launches out into 
great experiments, the result must be enhancement of the rates 
and the increase of suffering of the poorer classes, whcie members 
increase annually, while the doors of emigration are gradually 
being closed. The piospect seems daik indeed for the city of five 
millions. 

Stamford ^aper, 1893 
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The great problem of modem times is how to discriminate between 
the honest and dishonest pauper. At the age of sixty a large 
proportion of the working population of the kingdom are used up : 
the men, if labourers, are pushed out by younger and more capable 
hands; of the women, a large proportion have lost their bread- 
earner, and are more or less infirm widows. Their sons and 
daughters are scattered, and unable to contribute to the maintenance 
of their parents, or are unwilling to do so ; so the old home is 
broken up, the furniture sold, and the broken-down couple, or the 
survivor, who have lived reputably and honestly for forty years, 
have no refuge for their declining and closing years but the male 
and female wards of the workhouses, and the degradation and 
destruction of self-respect, which accompany it. 

Those who have lived shifty, dishonest, immoral, and drunken, 
lives, are no objects of pity: they are lucky, if they have escaped 
the Piison, the Lunatic Asylum, or a premature six-feet length of 
earth in the pauper Cemetery. All are herded together, Omnes 
eodem cogirnWy^ and it ^‘passes the wit of man^’ (to borrow an 
expression of the Grand Old Man”) to devise a scheme, by which 
some distinction can be made betwixt classes, who deserve so 
difierently of their fellow-citizens. In some dim and remote 
future” (to quote another of the Grand Old Man’s” utterances) some 
workable form of pension for the aged, who have deserved it, may 
be worked out; but it appears hopeless at present, and the cost and 
risk are enormous. It is sad to think how, to many, the provision 
made for old age, or widowhood, or orphanage, has been swept 
away by the dishonest secretary or manager of a Providence- 
Committee : the Liberator-Society is the last instance. But, as 
a fact, the labouring classes live for the day, or the week only. 
They frequent the Public-houses too often • they marry at puberty, 
and beget large families ; they do not care to look foiward, in the 
day of their youth and strength, to the time when their faculties 
may begin to wane. The poor old pauper, male or female, in an 
endless stream, stands at the workhouse door. When once the 
home has been broken up, there is no escape but the Pauper- 
Cemetery. 

I sat down, a few weeks ago, on a bench in the male dayroom, 
in the midst of the poor old fellows ; my advanced years, and grey 
hair, made me appear like one of them, and my heart made me feel 
with and for them. 
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The sight was not encouraging * bovine features, husky voices, 
forms either attenuated or bloated ; a longing for tobacco, which, 
of course, is not supplied, except to those, who undertake certain 
unsavoury workhouse-duties. They are said to be quarrelsome 
among themselves; of course, none of them were such as a man of 
Culture would select as a companion ; their life must be very dull, 
chopj)ing wood for faggots, bicaking stones in the stone-yard, 
taking pait in workhouse-domcstic-duties. When the weather is 
fine, they sit out on benches in the sun, waiting for nothing in 
particular but the Angel of Death to pick them off; and, as they 
are fed with nutritious food, and sui)plicd with decent bods and 
W'arm rooms, and not exposed to weather, they live on longer than 
their fellows outside the workhouse-gate. If you pass into the 
female quarters, you will find the same features; perhaps more 
work IS available to a female, in such an environment, than to 
a male ; on the other hand, the female temper is more waspy, and 
they feel moie keenly the loss of their own home, however humble, 
and the society of neighbours. 

Attempts have been made to provide married quarters, to which 
aged couples could retire after the day’s work was done, and look 
at each other ; but it is not found easy to fill them. The men have 
been known to make ungallant remaiks : that, bad as workhouse 
life was, it had one advantage, in getting clear of ‘‘his old 
woman”; the ladies, on the other hand, at least some of them, 
decline occupying the same room with that “ dirty old fellow.” 
Such are the last scenes of the play called “Maliimony,” before 
the winding-sheet is dropped, and the bones of the poor pauper arc 
rattled over the stones of London. 

Another scheme has been , started, “The Erabazon system of 
employment of aged and sick Paupers ” Money has been supplied 
to Committees of Ladies, who, wuth the leave of the Authoiiiics, 
visit the wards, supply the women with mateiials for hand--work, 
and distribute newspapers and light litt'raiurc ; it is not much, but 
it helps to break the deadly dulness of pauper-life, secluded from 
the general life of the town, and that neighbourly and kindly gossip 
with old fiicnds, which makes lowly uneducated life endurable. 
Another scheme has been ventilated, to migrate a certain number 
ot selected males and females to vacant wauls in rural unions, from 
the crowded city-woikhouses : this would supply frcslicr air and 
greater freedom, vliich are impossible in a great city, wuth the 
temptation of public-houses. As it is, even attendance at the 
Parish Church, which would bo so beneficial, is impossible in 
a city, and Chaplains have to he remunerated, to minister to the 
different sections within the walls. 

St(nnfo) d paper, 1893 
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TOMBS OF BEITISH SOLDIEES AT SEBASTOPOL. 

The interest felt in the proper preservation of the tombs of our 
gallant soldiers, who are buried in the immediate vicinity of Sebas- 
topol, induces me to ask you to publish these lines. I attended the 
meeting held in London last Summer, under the presidency of his 
Eoyal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, to consider the subject, 
and my own interest was so much roused, that I determined on my 
road to TiHis and the Caspian, in the Autumn, to visit these 
cemeteries. 

This I have now done, and I have had the good fortune to meet 
General Conolly, who is specially deputed to superintend the 
operations, and Captain Haiford, the well-known Yice- Consul of 
this place. 

The policy of concentration of monuments is being thoroughly 
carried out. In the course of a very short time all the monuments 
in the existing cemeteries (eleven in number) will have been 
transferred to the greatly enlarged cemetery on Cathcart’s Hill, 
which will become the sole depository of the memorials of those 
who fell. I found the space within the solid masonry wall strewn 
with slabs, which had been brought in from the abandoned 
cemeteries, and I met on the roads carts laden with the same 
interesting, though mournful, records of the dead. The greatest 
care and judgment is manifested in all the subsidiary arrangements. 
In fact, if the transfer had to be made, it could not possibly be 
done better. In the entrance the custodian will reside, and keep 
the enclosure in proper order, as well as in absolute safety from 
violation and insult. 

Ho doubt the step was necessary, but when I visited the secluded 
cemetery of the Engineers, near the mill, which had by good chance 
escaped all violation, is well walled in and picturesquely situated, 
a feeling of regret came over me, as I passed from stone to stone, 
that a necessity had arisen to separate the memorial of the dead 
from the grave, which held, or once held, the remains of the brave 
men whose names were recorded. But the feeling was sentimental 
rather than practical, and I feel sure that the surviving friends of 
the dead will be satisfied, as indeed they ought to be. But what 
of the poor remains ? They have not been, nor ever will be, dis- 
turbed. They have long ago become part of the soil, which contains 
them The removal of the monumental slabs is accompanied by 
a levelling of the ground . the walls will be knocked down, and the 
area once set apart will be restored to the waste or to the cultivated 
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field, as the case may be, and no one will know the spot, where 
each brave man was buried by his comrades. As a fact, some of 
the cemeteries which a few years ago were abandoned when the 
first concentration took place are covered with luxuriant ciops: 

Nunc seges est^ uhi Troja resecandaque falce 

Luxunat nostro Banguine ‘pinguis liumtisP 

One thing remains to be done, and this is the real object of my 
letter. More money is required, about ^300. Arrangements have 
been made out of the existing fund to erect the wall, remove the 
slabs, and level the old cemeteries, but some adornment is required 
of the enlarged and concentrated cemetery on Cathcart’s. Hill. 
A well has been sunk, but trees should be planted around the wall, 
as has been done in the French cemetery. Something in the way 
of sober embellishment seems still to be required. If by your 
powerful influence a sum of money could bo collected and for- 
warded to the Yice-Consul, a good work would be thoroughly and 
satisfactorily completed, which would last for centuries. Ealaclava 
is included in these arrangements, but the graves of those, who fell 
in the battle of the Alma, are intentionally excluded as being 
too far removed. I have just returned from a visit to the Alma, 
having the good fortune to have the Yice-Consul as my companion. 
Of the few monuments to record that battle two have been removed 
to Cathcart’s Hill. Two others, on the slope of the hill, are being 
surrounded by a masonry wall, the inscriptions being carefully 
renewed. One solitary monument of Aberdeen- granite has been 
left in a garden on the north bank of the Alma on the spot, where 
the officers fell. It is surrounded by a wall, which is being 
repaired. This records the name of my young cousin, Horace 
Oust of the Guards. 

From the foregoing it will be gathered that, in three places only, 
will in future be found the monuments in the Crimea, one at 
Sebastopol and two on the Alma. 

It is highly to the credit of the good feelings of the Eussian 
Hation, that they have not only in every way assisted the erection 
and preservation of the monuments of the dead, but they have 
allowed trophies, in the shape of crosses and obelisks, to be erected, 
which, in fact, record their defeat and the occupation of their 
country by the enemy. It is not every Hation, which would rise 
to such nobility of feeling towards their foe. 

As time passes, domestic grief will be extinguished by the death 
of those relatives and friends, who still mourn the companions of 
their youth, who fell in the great campaign of 1854-5. The 
elder generation, who felt the keener pang of bereavement of their 
children, have all passed away. But the National memory and 
honour will survive as long as England continues to be a Nation, 
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and beyond. The cluster of monuments on Cathcart’s Hill will, 
like the Greek monumental inscription upon those, who fell at 
Hataea, survive to all ages as an incentive to future deeds of 
valour. Go^ Englishmen, do as these did, and fall as these fell 1 ” 

Times 1882 . 


YII. 

SLAVEHY IN CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

A. Beitish Peotestaitt Missioits m Madaoascae. 

The Lord Chief Justice a few years ago remarked in the House 
of Lords, that there was a subject, in which even a Judge might 
be forgiven, if he spoke with warmth. That subject was Slavery. 
ITy devotion to Missions is only exceeded by my abhorrence of 
Slavery, and, when the name of a Missionary is mixed up with 
that of Slavery, I feel in a dilemma, and I wish to discuss this 
subject with more than judicial coldness. A Missionary is obliged 
to tolerate Slavery, as he is obliged to tolerate many other e\il 
customs, such as Polygamy, divorce, exaggerated Caste, drunken- 
ness, and profligacy : but he should cut oS his right hand rather 
than directly or indirectly countenance it. There are many fancy- 
grievances, and many ephemeral Societies are started to paint the 
evil, which they denounce, in exaggerated colours, and suggest 
remedies, which would often be worse than the disease. On the 
question of Slavery, however, no two men can be found, righteous 
or unrighteous, who will defend the status, and there is no true 
Briton, who in this Nineteenth century would not lend his aid 
to any measure, which might sweep from the Woild the abominable 
custom of involuntary labour. 

We are too apt to imagine, that Slavery in Asia and Africa is 
of the same character as the Slavery of the Planters in North 
America, and the West Indian Islands. Such is not the case. 
In Mahometan countries the slave is often treated as a member 
of the family, and some slaves possess slaves. Still a large 
percentage ot the women have to submit to involuntary con- 
cubinage with their owners, and a certain percentage of the males 
aie turned into eunuchs to serve as guards to their polluted sisters. 
The lash, and the prison, the private sale, and the auction mart, 
are always possibilities. The right of husband, the right of 
paient, Education, Religion, power of locomotion, of amassing 
a competence for old age, are, as legards the slave-poition of 
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a population^ suspended, whilst, as regards the free portion, 
honourable labour cannot exist, where everything menial is done 
by a slave. 'No true social state can be founded on Slavery, 
and no real Christianity. 

In British India forty years ago Slavery existed in its mildest 
form, and it was not deemed prudent, considering the vast popu- 
lation of that country, and the small number of the British, to 
abolish it in so many words. But a Law was passed, that the 
so-called slave possessed the same rights in a Court of Justice, civil 
and criminal, as the freeman. The lash and the prison ceased 
thus to be operative, and the bad custom has gently died out. 
But it did most unmistakably exist. I have often had petitions 
filed in my court by women, fugitives from the house of some 
rich man, praying for leave to go where they wished; and in 
spite of the angry protests of their owner, the brief order has been 
endorsed on the petition, ‘Hhat the parties are at liberty to do 
as they liked, and no one dared to molest them.” 

Kow supposing some energetic young magistrate had conceived 
the idea of a training College in any district of British India, and 
had sent up his plans of buildings providing for a room for each 
student, and a room above for his slave, 1 can answer as to the 
nature of the reply, which he would have received from any 
Commissioner or any Governor. I know the order, that I should 
have endorsed myself on such an application, and I think that 
my great master, John Lawrence, would have done the same, only 
in stronger language: ‘^Send back the scheme, and lemind the 
writer, that he is a Gentleman and a Christian, and that any 
moie proposals of this kind will lead to his removal from a post, 
of which he is unworthy.” If it had transpired, that the public 
officer had slaves among his domestics, knowing that they were 
such, knowing that a portion of the wages paid by him to his 
attendant went to the slave-owner, it would have been intimated 
to him, very unmistakably, that such things must not be, that he 
must rather submit to the inconvenience of a bad cook than have 
a slave-cook : in a word, that the servants of the Queen-Empress 
must not, directly or indirectly, countenance Slavery, though out 
of wise far-seeing policy they tolerated it for one generation. 

And yet the Missionaries of the Church of England in Mada- 
gascar find it right to act m the manner, in which I have only, 
by a stretch of fancy, imagined a civil officer of Government 
acting, for I feel sure that no civil or military officer would ever 
have so done. Let me quote the words used m the Missi07i-FieU 
of 1878, pp. 580, 581: The most imimrtant and hopeful step 
“ is the opening of a College to educate native Catechists and 
Clergy. The students are all married; each has a house, con- 
sisting of sitting-room, bed-room, and kitchen, with an iqMairs 
room for hk slaves E 
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It has transpired, and has not been denied, that the domestics o£ 
the Missionary and the Mission are slaves, receiving indeed adequate 
wages, and, no doubt, leading comfortable and happy lives, yet still 
paying over a portion of their wages to their slave-owner, who had 
the power to chastise them, imprison them, sell them by private 
contract, and break up the relation of husband and wife, parent 
and child. In such a home, as that of the Missionary, the female 
slave, and the wife of the slave, would enjoy an honoured status ; 
but that, which a Missionary allows hrmself to do, a layman, and 
a bad layman, can do also, and without the purity and self-restraint 
of a Missionary household. We make no charges against the 
European residents of the island, but somehow or other mixed 
races do come into existence, and the History of the Southern 
States of the great American Eopublic is beioie us, as a beacon and 
a warning, that the status of slavery is incompatible with a moral 
and religious life. 

These students are to be trained to be Catechists and Pastors. 
It is amazing to read, that the stoutest champions of Slavery m 
the island are the Hative Pastors themselves of the Nonconformist 
Churches. British Missionaries of all denominations have every- 
where steadily denounced the practice, but have not found them- 
selves strong enough to pass that order in Madagascar, which their 
brethren in Asia and Africa have passed, that no office-holder of 
the Church should hold or employ slaves. A grotesque feature is 
disclosed in the fact, that some of the Pastors are slaves themselves, 
and that a portion of their stipend, collected under the influence of 
prayer, in their chuiches and chapels, finds its way through the 
funnel of these consecrated Pastors to the accursed stores of the 
slave-owners. Eor these slaves are the sweepings in of raided 
villages, the captives made m unjustifiable wars, in which the men 
were all killed, and the women and childien made slaves, the 
purchases made by private sale - in the weekly slave-market at 
the capital of tlie kingdom, for the public market has only been 
interdicted within the last five or six years. 

It is of no use arguing, that the Goveinment of the island cannot 
abolish the practice, or render it innocuous, by giving full power 
to redeem slaves, or enact a similar law as the one enacted in British 
India, which will lead to the same results. Under pressuie from 
the British Government the Queen of Madagascar has prohibited 
the import of slaves from Africa, set free by a stroke of the pen, 
without compensation, one hundred and fifty thousand^ impoited 

^Admnal Goie Jones says m his Eepoit, published in a Parliamentaiy 
Paper, 1883, that the Qneen had liberated one hnndied and filtv thonsanh 
Mozamhiques at an enormous loss to herself and the piincipal slave-owners. 
These Mozambiques are inemheis ot the very tubes, Yao, Makua, and Yiassa, 
among whom the Universities Mission and the Scotch Missions labour Siuely 
out ot so many thousands a sutiicioncy of fieedmen could be touud to suppl) 
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Africans, forbade the export of Malagas! slaves to other islands, and 
prohibited the weekly slave-market. This shows, that the Queen is 
an arbitrary Sovereign, who can deal at pleasure with the property 
of her subjects. Great symiiathy has been felt with the Queen of 
Madagascar m the peril, in which she stands in face of the Govern- 
ment of Piance, and much of this sympathy has arisen, because it 
is credibly believed, that the real object of the French is to secure 
slaves trom Madagascar for their own Colonies; but the sympathy 
in question will greatly diminish, when it transpires, that so locally 
deep-rooted is the system, so necessaiy a feature is it of domestic, 
and even of Missionary life, that a Church of England Missionary 
constructs a College, presumably as a permanent institution, with 
rooms for slaves. There is no euphemism to cover the objectionable 
phrase, and there is no half-feeling possible as to the Itcligious 
public of England objecting to have Missions’’ and Slavery ” 
brought into such juxtaposition. It is said, that at Eomo you 
should do as at Kome, and in Madagascar as at Madagascar, and 
thus male and female slaves become part of the daily life of 
a theological student. 

I will not stop to argue with those, who would drag the wisest 
and most tender-hearted of men, Paul, into this controversy. 
The heart of Great Pritain and of the great American Kepublic, 
have beaten in unison, and it is a settled rule, that in no state of 
Society, or Cultuie, or political Government, is Slavery to be 
countenanced by an) one of the great Anglo-Saxon race. A short 
time ago I received a letter from a Missionary Society in the United 
States, expressing astonishment at the state of things in Madagascar. 
It was Slavery, that bi ought on the terrible Civil War in Korth 
Ameiica, and it would seem, as if the Eiench Invasion were so 
timed as to bring matters to an issue. In Tunisia the Bey had 
a few years before the French Invasion abolished Slavery, following 
the example of Algeria, and setting the example to Egypt. 

How does it happen, that m Madagascar alone of all the 
Mission Fields in Asia and Africa is it found necessary to 
countenance Slavery ? Surely Bishop Steere, at Zanzibar, found 
circumstances very analogous, and yet, from the first, he and his 
colleagues have set their face against it. How do the Missionaries 
at Masasi and Magila provide themselves with domestics? And 
how do the students of the Training Qolloge at Zanzibar do without 

domestics in the families and colleges of Missionaiies, and the class fiom whom 
the servants oi the Mission on the continent aio drawn aie good enough toi tlio 
Missionaries of the island. The Native MaUgasi Pastor can hold slaves, hut 
no subject of the Queen of England, in any pari? of the Woild, can juiicliase 
a slave without being liable to an indictment for felony in the Ooiuts ot Loudon. 
The Missionaiics in the Island ol the Mauritius do not employ shne-hil)onr It 
is true that the law of England torbids it there, but it has always been imdoi stood 
that in moiai questions the Missionary obeys a Higher Law than that oi the 
Civil Government. 
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tlie upstairs room for the slaves? How do the Missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society manage at Mombasa on the East Coast, 
at Sierra Leone, Lagos, and on the Higer, on the M'^’est Coast, m 
regions where the very air is impregnated with Slavery, where the 
Mission agents are themselves redeemed slaves, or the offspring of 
redeemed slaves? Among the founders of that Society were 
Wilberforce and Thornton, and the Committee has steadily opposed 
any compromise, any departure from the simple rule, that no 
office-holder must countenance Slavery. It is not the business 
of a Missionary to start a crusade against Slavery, but he should 
say, As to my home and family, we will not be contaminated bv 
Slavery.” Great inconvenience is no doubt felt, and life might 
be made easier by sitting looser to principle, and it is not pre- 
tended, that the rule referred to is not sometimes broken. I read 
of a Hegro Pastor in the Yariba country, for instance, who, to save 
his dying wife, bought a slave-girl to act as wet-nurse to his baby, 
educated her, converted her, set her free, and had her married, and 
then humbly apologised for having so far broken the rules of the 
Society in an exceptional case, to the manifest advantage of the 
slave. So, if one or two slaves had found their way to the Training 
College at Madagascar, been redeemed, and converted, there would 
be nothing to object to ; but, m this case, there is a permanence 
given to the institution, and a determined standing up for the 
practice, in a building permanently dedicated to the Church of 
England. 

I read that in the Brazils the Manufacturing Companies are urged 
not to employ slaves, whose wages are paid to the slave-owner. 
Are the ordained Ministers of our Church to occupy a lower moral 
position than a manufacturing company ? The Missionary, in my 
opinion, is the jewel and glory of the Nineteenth century. He is 
the honest, unselfish, simple-minded man, who is found in every 
part of the world, generally m the darkest, as a witness of the 
Truth, and a living protest against the abominable customs of the 
Heathen. I write this advisedly, for I have lived a quarter of a 
century in the midst of the Heathen, and have learned to love the 
Heathen people and conciliate their love; yet I have always 
recognized their failings, and the blessing conferred on a Heathen 
country by the Missionary, simply because he adopts the highest 
standard of Morality, the highest possible, and most chivalrous 
standard, which keeps up to the maik the well-intentioned but 
feeble Christian laymen, and impresses the Heathen around. The 
Pastor from the pulpit denounces Polygamy, Divorce, and Slavery, 
as bad customs ; but how can he do so with any consistency, if he 
returns to a polygamous household to eat a dinner cooked by slaves? 
The Madagascar code of Laws tolerates all these customs: why 
does the Missionary find strength to put his foot down against the 
first two, and weakly yield to the third, which is, in fact, the 
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cause of the other two ^ Where there are female slaves, there will 
be Concubinage, Polygamy, and Di voice, the last to an extent 
frightful to contemplate. 

In Madagascar-Slavery there is a peculiar feature, unknown in 
ancient Komc, unknown in modern America, l^ot only aic the so- 
called servile and inferior laces made slaves, hut also the ruling 
race of the JETova. If anything could be imagined as worse than a 
Priton possessing a negro slave, it would be his possessing a British 
slave. We may anticipate servile wais, assassination, and a total 
disruption of Society, if it be tiue, that the number of slaves 
exceeds the number of freedmen, and if, as the Missionaries say, 
the moral force is already waking A foreign invasion will bring 
matters to an end, and the slaves will achieve their ficedom in 
the midst of confusion arising from a subversion of the existing 
constitution 

The Poieign Office is fully informed of the state of affairs, and of 
the relation, which British subjects, the Missionaries, bear to 
Slavery, within their churches, their colleges, and their homes. 
Moreover, the Trench Govoinment is fully aware also, and, if we 
object to their unjust and iniquitous invasion of Madagascar, on 
the ground of their alleged intention of supplying their Colonics 
with slave-labour, they may fairly lotort, that the English 
Missionary employs slaves, on the plea of necessity, treats them 
kindly, and pays them full wages, and llie Fiench planter intends 
to do the same, and give them the ojipoit unity of becoming good 
Eoman Catholics. The Bomaii Catholic Missionary is always 
logical and consistent; he goes a step further, and pin chases slave 
boys and girls, who arc kidnapped from thoir parents, with a view 
of forming so-called oiphanagcs all over Africa. 

Mr Belli, a Missionary fresh from Madagascar, in a lecture 
delivered in 1883 at the Society of Arts, tells us that oases of cruel 
oppression to slaves are not uncommon; the slaves are at the racicy 
of their masters, and have no recognized rights. In 1881 a Law 
was passed, that slaves may no longer he traded in as meichandisc, 
but if a man wants a slave for his own, male or female, he may buy 
and the master may sell, but the transaction must he bet^veen the 
two parties, and not through slave- dealers, and must ho duly 
registered. The young child must not be sold away from its 
mother, hut there is no protection thrown round the young girl of 
maturcr ago In a late number of a Missionary journal a story is 
told of a gill, who was mistress in a Missionary school, being sold 
by her mistress^ possibly a Christian, to an Arab to be his concuhine, 
and who was only saved from this disgraceful career by flight, con- 
cealment, and then a large sum collected in England to redeem her, 
Mrs. Belli, in her letter to the AnU- Slavery lleporier^ makes the 
important admission, that slaves and non-slaves are often employed 
together as fellow-servants in a European family, receive the same 
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wa^Gs, and are treated in the same "^ay, and we hare no doubt 
a kind ^^ay, and with such equality, that the outside observer 
would not be able to say whether they weie slaves or not. This 
convincingly shows, that free labour is available, that the plea of 
necessity cannot be advanced, and that the scandal may cease at 
once, if the Missionary so decide. This good lady makes the 
further admission, that the slave-owner derives benefit from the 
educated faculties of his slave m the Missionary household. It is 
shocking to think of the lad, who rises to the position of Teacher 
and Pastor in a Mission, paying more and more on each rise in the 
World to his owner, and, if mairied to a Christian girl, begetting 
children to the profit of the same possibly Christian owner, possibly 
a native Pastor himself. 

The suffering of the African slave in America or the Mid Passage 
has ceased; but only those, who have for years read every Pook 
relating to Africa, and who have, as it were, Africa on the brain, 
can realize the abomination of the custom as it still exists in Africa 
itself. We may laugh at the account given by the Missionaiies of 
the little children of the better classes in Madagascar going to 
Church with a little slave behind them carrying their Bible and 
hymn-book. The Pastors can have small influence on their flocks, 
when such marks of pude and Caste are tolerated. One Quaker- 
Mission at y had the grace vouchsafed to him to denounce the 
practice of Slavery in an assembly of the different Native Churches 
in Madagascar, and a vote of censure was passed upon him hy the other 
Missionay %es. He, however, published his addiess in England, with 
the Motto, Touch not the unclean thing.’ ^ 

If a vigorous attempt be made, the end is near in Madagascar. 
Let the Queen only agree to the following rules, urged upon her by 
the British Nonconformist Missionaries, who have striven nobly to 
mitigate the evil. 

1. A Eegistration of redeemed slaves. 

II. A Eixation of a reasonable price for a slave, which must be 
accepted, if tendered. 

When the subject was discussed on my motion at a meeting of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, a Statesman, who 
has studied the whole subject. Sir Bartle Erere, told the meeting, 
that some day the Missionaries would thank the mover of the 
motion for calling attention to this blemish ; for it is a sore blemish 
in a rising Church. Eegard the matter from whatever point of 
view you like, Madagascar is the only Mission of the Church of 
England in any part of the World, that countenances slavery, and has 
slaves on its premises, other than those who come for educational, 
medical, or spiritual, advantages, which the Church of England 
extends to all, whether Bond or Free. 

Taking the lowest level, the Missionary should recollect, that the 
Spanish Priest, though he cannot put a stop to the cruel custom of 
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Bull-Baiting, never is present on sucli occasions. A riglit-miii<led 
English Clergyman cannot put a stop to the evils of an English 
Bace-Course, hut, i£ he has any respect for liis cloth, he never is 
seen at a Eace. The Missionary cannot stop Slavery, but he and 
his office-holders, should keep clear of the contamination. 

Mission-Lifey 1S85. 


B. The Ekehch Eomah Catholics in Afjiica. 

One of the great curses of Slavery and the Slave-Trade is that 
it dislocates the labour maiket, and leaves, even when abolished, 
a trail of evil consequences and fallacies ; and it is necessary from 
time to time to appeal to first principles, and expose weak and evil 
practices into which good men fall. 

The evils arising from an ill-regulated traffic in Coolies, or Eree 
Labourers, have often been exposed. The movement of ignorant 
labourers is always a dangerous process. Even m British India the 
supply of labourers from the districts of Bengal, where there is 
a surfeit, to Assam, where there is a demand, is not accomplished 
without risk. The export of Coolies from India beyond the seas 
is a most complicated operation. The planter, in his selfishness, 
calls out for labour, and cares not by how great a sacrifice of Human 
life his wants are supplied. Too often the Cooley becomes little 
better off than a slave. The great Island of Madagascar is now 
destined to be exposed to ruin and loss of life, with a view of 
supplying labour to Erench planters. The Latin races never can 
he persuaded to look upon involuntary labour of subject races with 
the aversion, with which the Anglo-Saxon regards it. 

The Erench Eoman Catholic Missionary openly conducts his 
Missionary operations under the Black Elag, and it is well that 
this should he thoroughly understood. I will not quote any other 
authority but their own recognized Eeporter, Mu^sions Catholiqiies^ 
and I select the volumes of 1881-2 to show, that the practice is not 
an old and abandoned one, but one actually in force : 

Aleolutay Western Africa^ Feh, 1881. 

Qu’il nous scrait facile de raoheter des esclaves, si nous avons 
des ressources. Apres chaqiie expedition guerrier il sufirait do 
so rendre siir quelquhme des grandes places, ou sont exposees des 
“ families entieres de captifs.” 

JEmhomma,, on tlie Congo, Non. 1880. 

Le Radial des enfants devenant de jour on jour ici plus difficile, 
j’ai resolu d’aller voir, si dans le haut de Congo, il nc presentait 
pas plus de facilite.’^ 
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LanMna^ on the West Coasts Oct, 1880. 

II profile en meme temps de ce voyage pour renoucr et activer 
^M’oeuyre si importante du Rachat des eufants, car Helas ! au 
“ Congo comme partout ailleurs cette cBUvre devient de plus en 
^ ‘ plus difiicile. 

“ A. cette epoque la Mission elevait environ cent enfants, dont 
les uns avaient ete confies par les chefs de I’lnteneur, et les 
autres avaient ete racheUsN 

At the close of the year 1881 three Erench Missionaries lost their 
lives on the Eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika, in the country of 
TJ-Eundi, in consequence of their complicity in the purchase of, and 
forcible retention of, purchased slaves ; for the Wa-Eikari, having 
solicited in vam the return of children kidnapped from them, in 
some way or other recovered the person of one of them. The 
Trench Priests thieatened the use of force to retake their slave, but 
were anticipated by an attack of the Natives, who made a sudden 
onslaught upon, and killed the French Missionaries, one of whom 
had arms in his hands. It is obvious that children must belong 
to some one. FTo tribe, however savage, will sell its own offspring. 
The slaves sold must be the booty of war, or the result of 
^ kidnapping 

“ Undeterred by this catastrophe, the French Eoman Catholic 
Missionaries recommenced their purchases on a larger scale, and at 
Tabora, in U-lS’ya-hTwembe, on the high road from Zanzibar to 
both Lake Victoria and Tanganyika: *‘Quand nous exposames 
‘‘a lui [the brother of the Arab Governor of U-Nya-FTwembe] 
‘‘ notre intention de racheter des enfants esclaves pour en faire des 
hommes fibres, et leur apprendre bien vivre, il nous dit : ‘ Bien, 
des enlans vous en trouverez ici beaucoup. Vous venez pour les 
enfans; e’est bon. Je suis votre homme.’ ” 

The pious priest then remarks: '^0 Providence de I)ieu,*qui 
daignez employer a votre causes les vices memes de vos ennemisl 
Puissiez vous tiror de Pavance de oe vieux fils de Mahomet la 
delivrance et le salut de beaucoup d’araes autour de nous ! 

Dejfi nous avons commence a foimer notre petite famille negre, 
rachetant plusieurs enfants, que Ton promenait dans la viile 
“ comme des animaux en vente. ISTous aurons frequemment 
‘‘ I’occasion d’en racheter d’ autres sans sorter de chez nous : ce sera 
la petite peche a Phameqon en attendant que I’autorisation de 
Said Bargache soit arnvee de Zanzibar. Alors nous pourrons 
“ fane la grande peche en haute mer; peche que n’aura d’autres 
limites que celles de nos resources. 150 ou 200 francs suffisent 
pour le rachat et Pentretien d’un enfant pendant une annee. Avec 
15,000 ou 20,000 francs nous pourrait fonder ici un orphelinat 
d’une Centaine de heaux lUegrtUonsP 
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The Arabs, themselves not very scrupulous, held back from 
taking part in this tremendous scheme, and begged leave to a])ply 
to the Sultan, their Master, at Zan^iibar. The Piiest wiotc off to 
M Ledoiix, the Consul of Prance, begging of him to use his 
influence in the aid of this slave-purchasing enterpiisc. Publicity 
may possibly have checked this detestable enterprise, and it has 
been reported to the British Poreign Office That on the peaceful 
high road from the Sea to the Equatorial Lakes, there should 
be established a House of Hi.l napped Children, purchased by 
a European, appears to be a public misfoitune 

In Tanganyika the Eiench Eoman Catholic Missionarit's, in spite 
of the warning received by the slaughter of thiee of their body, 
repoit, September 25th, 1881, another advance along the dangerous 
and shameful path. Hoiis avons vu deja mourii plusieurs do ccs 
enfants au Masanje. Anssi avons nous dii ^acheler je lines 
filles enclaves. Ce moycn offre do nomhreiises difficultes, coinme 
“ vous l6 comprenez: facilement vous memes.” 

If the kidnapping of hoys was not enough to rouse a tribe to 
wrath against the white strangers, &urely the kidnapping of girls 
will do so. The problem is a tremendous one, but at Zanzibar we 

read : “A I’hopital est annexee une ecole pour les petites Negresses, 
que Ton racMte, ou qu’on enleve aux marchands dos esclaves.” 

Such IS the practice of the Erench Eoman Catholic Missionaries 
in the East and West of E(iuatoiial Africa. They cannot sec, that 
the words r achat and redemption, were applicable, when sums weie 
sent to Barbary to rescue Eiench and Spanish sailors, who had been 
captured by the Corsairs : that it would be perfectly legitimate to 
a Native of the coiintiy to purchase his own freedom, or icdeem 
from Slavery members of his family or his friends. The wholesale 
purchase of male and female children encourages kidnapping, raids, 
and tribal wars, and perpetuates a state of affairs, which we would 
gladly see entirely changed. An orphanage, flllod wuth children 
ravished from their parents, is only so in name. 

Now if the benevolent Missionary can do this with impunity, 
and start a school, and a factory, and industrial operations, and 
distil liqueurs, as the Monks do m Algeria, why should not the 
benevolent Planter do the same? If he is not allowed to do so, he 
will be undersold m his business by Ins Missionary rival, who 
conducts the adjoining factory. If children, male and female 
may be purchased, why not lads and lasses, and adults generally? 
The male children, when they come to the age of puberty in the 
Missionary schools, will want wives, and the Biiest must ask 
his friends the Arab slave-dealers to send in a supply of marriage- 
able Negresses. When neighhouiing tribes demand in a voice 
of anger the restitution of their ra\ished children, what reply is 
to he given to them ? The transaction becomes more hornblo, 
when the Arab is found to be the go-between, and the panderei 
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to the Missionary lust to get possession of Fegro bodies for the 
sake of their Souls. How the Mahometan must scoff at the 
Christian tor his inconsistency ! 

When the Eoman Catholic Mission temporarily quitted Euhaga, 
the capital of Ehng Mtesa, on Lake Victoria, they took with 
them several boat-loads of Hegro boys, whom they had purchased, 
and who weie their property. In the pages of the Mimons 
Catliolique^ of Lyons, appear each week notices of subscriptions 
made in France for the purpose of purchasing children, and the 
name, which the pious donor attaches to the gift as the name 
designed for the purchased child, is generally that of a little girl, 
showing that the perilous policy of purchasing female slaves is 
persisted in. To the Arab slave-dealer it matters not, whether 
a little girl is supplied to a harem or a Mission-school ; or a little 
boy sold to be converted into a eunuch or into an acolyte. It 
is a matter of so much money. And, when these children grow 
up to maturity, they will abscond, and there will be claims for 
restitution. It is fortunate that a Piotestant power like Germany 
has appeared on the scene of East Africa, which is not likely 
to tolerate the purchase of slaves for any purpose in its j urisdiction. 

Cardinal Lavigerie, in his late address to Pope Leo XIII, at 
Eome, May, 1888, took credit for buying slaves m Equatorial 
Afiica in the name of the Church, and saving them fiom Slavery, 
and the Pope in reply begged him to buy, or redeem, as many 
as he could : so it must be considered as part of the authorized 
method of Eomish Missions; and indeed, in the life of Friar 
John de Monte Corvino, the Eomish Missionary in China in 
1298 A.n., he mentions in a letter, which has come down to us, 
that he bought one hundred and fifty boys of from seven to 
thirteen years of age, and these he taught Latin and Greek, to 
copy Manuscripts, and chant the Services of the Church. It is 
clear, that the Eomish system of evangelization is built upon 
slave-purchasing, whenever they find it possible. 

It IS a comfort to think, that every Protestant Missionary Society 
in Africa is free from even the imputation of this blot. The 
Missionaries of the Universities’ Mission to East Africa write, 
that they have difficulty in providing for the children, who flock 
to their schools. The alleged difficulty of getting children to 
come to the Mission schools is a mere snare ; if regular attendance 
at school of little Xegroes, who know not what time is, is to be 
secured by their purchase, their bondage, their incarceration, their 
personal chastisement, we say boldly that we had rather let them 
remain free Heathens than become Slave-Christians repeating their 
‘‘ Ave Maria I ” 

Another form of snare, which -tempts the Missionary to swerve 
from the high beaten road, is the institution called ‘Spawning” 
It was explained at a Missionary Board to mean this. A Heathen 
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family spend a large sum on the funeral of their chief : the money 
IS borrowed from a moneylender on the security of the moitgage 
to him of the involuntary services of one member of the family. 
A younger son is made over, pawned, pledged, to become the 
slave for life of the moneylender. It was suggested by an 
amiable Missionary, on whose health, countenance, and judgment, 
a long residence m Africa had had a deleterious ehect, that the 
Christian should adopt a modified form of this practice, that the 
pawning should be registered, an account kept of the capital 
and interest, and a power of redemption reserved It is scarcely 
neccssaiy to say, that a great Missionary Society, among the 
founders of which was Wilberforcc, could have nothing to do 
duectly or indirectly, openly or in disguise, now or in future, 
with any practice, which implied the dominion of one man over 
the person of another, and the right of one man to use the 
involuntary labour of another. The power of a Missionary Society 
IS limited, but it can prohibit its office-holders absolutely from 
contact with such transactions, can admonish and affectionately 
uige its adherents to abstain from them, and can stand forth 
before the Heathen a living protest that, the purchase of slaves, 
the employment of slaves, the mortgaging of the labour of one man 
to another, is an abomination before God and man. 

It is necessary to speak out clearly, and call upon Missionary 
Societies to take heed, lest mnd stick to the skirts of their clothing. 
How that Africa is so thoroughly thrown open, and associations, 
religious and secular, are springing up like mushrooms, care must 
be taken, lest the enemy should sow tares. All that we can do is 
to publish to the Chiistian "World a 'bona-fide and authentic account 
of every such transaction, and thus bring *it to the notice of the 
Attorney-General, who is empowered to prosecute the purchaser, 
if a Eiitish subject, in the High Court of Justice ; for it is 
distinctly an ofience against the Act of George IV, and punishable 
as a felony in any Court of Her Majesty, without reference to the 
venue of the transaction. 

Mission-Life y 1886. 


C iNDEPEifDEiJrT Hative Cokoeegations IN YIeiba-Lakd. 

Slavery, or Involuntary Labour, is one of the disgraces of the 
Human race, and yet it is one of the oldest of institutions, and one, 
which is only entirely eradicated by the infiuenees of the Christian 
Eeligion upon modem Civilization, which is itself the outcome of 
Christian influences, however much Atheists and Anti- Christs may 
think or say to the contrary. It is true, as will be shown below, 
that there are some races, which will not submit to Slavery, 
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preferring death, just as there are some races of men and beasts, 
and birds, which cannot be tamed, and piefer extinction: but the 
domination of stronger over weaker races has been the Law of 
Human life, whether developing into Slavery, Helotry, or Serfage. 
The subject to be discussed is : 

I. With whom alone rests the power of suppressing this 
abomination. 

II How is it to be done with the least disturbance of the social 
system. 

We dare not say, that Slavery is inconsistent %n lUelf with 
Christian life without ignoring the direct teaching of the Old and 
Hew Testament Smarting with the sense ot the bondage in 
Egypt, Moses in the twenty-second chapter of his third book of the 
Law, veise 1 1, repeating words spoken to him by Jehovah Himself, 
writes : “If the priest buy any soul with his money, he shall eat of 
the holy things ; but the hired servant shall not eat of it ” And 
again in the twenty-fifth chapter, verse 44: “Of them (the 
Heathen) ye shall buy bondmen and bondmaids.” And again, verse 
46 : “Ye shall take them as an inheritance for your children after 
you to inherit as a possession: they shall be your bondmen for 
ever.” 

Down the whole of the chequered history of the chosen people 
to the date of the Epistle of St. Paul to Philemon, the status is 
recognized by the Beligious Law of the Hation. The distinction 
betwixt 5oi)Xos and the slave and the hired labourer, is 

very marked, and Paul is not ashamed to call himself “the 
slave of Christ,” and to write, that he has been “ bought with 
a price ” In writing about Polygamy in the previous Essay, 

I argued, that that institution had died out under the influence of 
Greek Civilization ; for no one can read Homer, and the story of 
Hector and Andromache, Ulysses and Penelope, and all the 
immortal legends of the great Graeco-Latin races, even their 
Mythology, without recognizing that Monogamy, accompanied by 
Concubinage and Livoice, were deeply engrained in the common 
Law of the people. In no passage ot the Hew Testament is Poly- 
gamy even hinted at, while the existence of Slavery is obvious in 
the History of the period. We cannot, therefore, brush it aside, 
and say that God’s wntten Law forbids it. Paul, when he 
enumerated in the first Chapter of the Ptomans all the frightful 
iniquities of the Gentiles, makes no allusion to Polygamy, because 
it did not exist, or to Slavery, because he did not, with his know- . 
ledge of the Old Testament, recognize it as a sm, though no doubt 
a status deeply to be deiflored. Paul was a wise man, neither 
an enthusiast, nor a fanatic : he inculcated obedience to a tyrant 
like Hero, and founded no Total Abstinence nor Abolitionist 
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Societies ; he forbade no meats or dmks, and laid down no Laws of 
celibacy. 

Nor does the History of modern time since the introduction of 
Christianity help us It is only within the memory of the living 
generations, that Slavery has ceased to be tolerated by any Christian 
Nation, or Christian State; its cloven foot still presses the soil of 
Europe in Turkey ; Europeans and Americans are reported to hold 
slaves in countries, where that institution still Nourishes. Even in 
countiies like Egypt, under the tempoiaiy Protectoiate of Great 
Biitain, it still exists. In countries like the Tiansvaal liepublic, 
if the name is not pronounced, the essence of the cmI exists. It 
appears to be taking a new life, in the shape of Men Stealing” 
in the South Seas, by the British Colonists in Queensland and Fiji, 
and of ‘^fictitious service-contracts” according to the practice of 
the French planter in the Xomoro Islands, and the Beunion. 

More than this, the skirts of the garments of the Minisiers of the 
Episcopal Chinch of England, and the Congregational Church of 
England, and (Heaven help the mark !) the Society of Enends, are 
not free from this unhappy stain. In “ Mission -Life,” 1883, I pub- 
lished the whole story, (See No YII, A.) 

It transpired, that the domestics of the ordained Missionary were 
slaves, being hiicd from a slave-owner, who had the power to 
chastise them, and separate husband from wife, and paiont from 
child. It transpired also, that the Native Pastors of all denomina- 
tions were the stoutest champions of this evil institution. T, and 
the late Sir Bartle Erere, in 1882 (it was almost his last appearance 
in public), tried to persuade the S P C K to withhold a grant to 
this College, but in vain I tried in vain (August 14, 18 S3) to 
persuade the S.P G. to forbid the practice in its Missions. I was 
met by the argument of the Epistle of Paul to Philemon. Soon 
after came the French invasion of Madagascar, and it was hoped, 
that the Hova natives, struggling for their oun liberty, would gi\o 
fieedom to their slaves; hut it is not the case. ]\[r. OouMns, of the 
London Missionary Society, appeared m 1S87 m the Committee of 
the Bible Society, and I asked him categorically, in an assembly 
composed of men of every Protestant deiioraiiiatioii, whether the 
scaudal still continued, and ho replied that it did. One nuouher of 
the Society of Friends, Mr Joseph Sewell, had the hardihood, in 
a pamphlet published in London, 1876 (Elliot Stock, Paternoster 
Row), to denounce the custom, but he stood alone. I fear much, 
that even to this day ordained Ministers of the Church of England 
give their countenance to Slavery, in their own families. I shall 
he glad to be contradicted. 

The Roman Catholic Missionaries go a step further. In ‘‘ Mission- 
Life,” 1886 , 1 showed, by quotations from the printed reports of the 
African Missionaiies, published in the limiom Cathohqim^ how 
they deliberately purchased children, bojs and gilds ; how sums 
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were subscribed by devout diildren in France to purchase a little 
boy, to be named Pierre,” or a little girl, to be named Mane.” 
They call it Eedemptiou/’ I know what redemption of a slave 
means by the sums collected to lescue poor Christians from the 
Parbary pirates ; I can imagine now an African paying a sum to 
redeem his wife, or brother, or relative. I read in the third Book 
of Moses, chapter 25, veise 48 : After that he have been sold, he 
may be redeemed again • one of his brethien may ledeem him ” 

But the word redeem ” cannot apply to the deliberate purchase 
by a Frenchman of an African child. Livingstone tells us in Ms 
Missionary Travels,” p 92 : ‘M have never known an instance 
in Afiica of a parent selling his own offspring. The children are 
first kidnapped, and then sold to the priests.” 

In Jliss mis Cafholiqaes, 1880, p. 120, 1 read. Lcs esclaves 
aehet^s a has prix ” 

I think that I can say safely, that no Protestant Missionary of 
any Society would lend himself to such transactions But theie is 
a tendency to eiror on the other side. A Missionary can have no 
right to convert his station into a refuge lor lunaway slaves, or 
to preach abolitionist doctrines. This practice has been expressly 
forbidden to the Missionaries of the Church Missionaiy ISociety. 
I regret to read in the report of the Anti-Slavery Society (of the 
Committee of which I am a member) a letter by a young Missionary 
of very slight experience and extreme abolitionist views, which 
cannot but be very injurious to the quiet and peaceful work of the 
evangelist. Paul’s example is distinctly opposed to such con- 
duct. It must indeed be a painful sight to a Missionary to witness 
the horror of the Slave-trade, and of Slavery, and to be unable to 
protect runaway Slaves; but a little reflection will convince him, 
that it is not his duty to interfere, and that he has not the lawful 
authority, or requisite power, to do it efficiently, and that he is 
forbidden by those, who send him out, to mteifere, and that the 
Consuls of Her Majesty are as unable as himself, and are as 
peremptorily foi bidden as himself, to meddle in matters beyond 
their jurisdiction. 

I now proceed to notice the good side of Slavery in certain social 
conditions of the Human race. The great Dictionary of the Latin 
Language tells us that the word “ Servus ” is thus derived. 
‘‘ Servus dictus a servando, quia Imperatores captivos vendere, et 
per hoc servaie, nec occideie, solent.” “ A chief in Central Africa 
“ (Yaldez, vol 11, p. 201) remarked, that it was customaiy for him 
“ to sell as slaves those who commit murder or robbery, or other 
crimes, and that, if Slavery weie put a stop to, what could he 
do with them but put them to death? Another chief (ibid, 
vol. 11, p. 177) remarked, that he was sorry, that the Poituguese 
‘‘ were not inclined to countenance the Slave-trade, as he thought 
it better to sell than to put them to death.” 
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Another writer (Monteiro, vol. ii, p- 20), while expressing 
himself strongly against Slaveiy, remarks that* Despite tlie 

declamations of sensitive minds, as long as the barbaiity of 
‘‘ Africa remains, the barter of slaves will always be consideiecl 
‘‘ by philanthropists, as the only palliation to the ferocity of the 

Laws, that govern these nations/' 

It has occmred to some minds, that the premature abolition of 
Slavery by foice may lead to the merciless slaughter of piisoncrs, 
or cannibalism ; the captives, being useless as an aiticlo of trade, 
must be got rid of A LTew Guinea chief, hcaiing of the vast 
slaughter in the Franco-German campaign, remarked, that tho 
conquerois must have had an abundant supply of meat vith so 
many bodies. On being informed, that they were not used for 
that purpose, his reply was, Why kill them then ? They vrould 
be valuable if sold.” 

We know how in India there were formerly slave-markets, and 
History tells ns how sla\es, like Joseph, have received the highest 
offices of the State; but Afiica is full of suiprises, and 1 lead 
(Wilson, “West Africa,” p. 179) how slaves, who conducted tlnmi- 
selves veil, lecame themselves owners of slaves The writer knew 
several cases, wheie slaves owned a larger number of bondmen than 
their oim ^nasters, 

Livingstone (“Zambesi,” p. 49) tells a most extraordinary story: 
“ A man, who was a pilot, told me, that he had voluiitauly sold 
“ himself into slavery ; he was all alone 111 the World and sold 
“ himself to a kind master. He got three tluity-yard jucecs of 
“ cotton for himself, and immediately bought a man, woman, and 
“ child for two of the pieces, and had one left Ifc aftciwaids 
“ bought more slaves, and had at last enough to make up a huge 
“ caravan with his own slaves.” 

In the third hook of Moses, chap, xxv, verse 47, I rend: “If 
thy brother wax poor, and sell himself unto the sti anger or 
sojourner by thee.” 

One thing is clear, that Slavery was deemed only a misfortune, 
and that the holding of a slave was a privilege of wealth ; and it m 
only in later ages, and moie enlightened communities, tliat it has 
been discovered to be a frightful moral dclin<peuey, to be gradual!} 
stamped out. 

For it leads to frightful evils, and has a daik side. Sl.aves 
were slaughtcied to share the graves of their masteis, they ^^vlv. 
tortured, cruelly chastised, starved, buried alive, carved into euniiehs, 
polluted into concubines; all the social relations violated, wives 
torn away from their husbands, children from tlieir panaits : the 
status was frightful among the Heathen, still more fiiglitlul ainong 
the Mahometans, and most frightful among the Ciiristians iji 
Ameiica. Livingstone remarks (“Last Journals,” vol i, p. 9): 

“ The lot of the slave does not improve with the general progress 
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of Civilization. Wliile no great disparity of rank exists, his 
energies are little tasked; but when Society advances, the slave’s 
lot grows harder ; the distance betwixt master and slave inci eases, 
as the lust of gam is developed; hence one can have no hope for 
improvement in a slave’s condition, unless the master returns to, 
or remains in barbarism.’^ 

This shows, that the very existence of Slavery is incompatible 
with Civilization, and therefore with Christianity. 

Livingstone foresaw, that the improvement of Africa by the 
introduction of agricultural plantations will make the lot of the poor 
* slave worse ; but it is a comfort to refiect that escape is always 
possible in Africa. Already the rumour of plantations in Eastern 
Equatorial Africa is talked of by German speculators; and it is 
even asserted, that a black man was only created to woik, and 
must be made to work, and that the Missionaries should have 
industrial schools to teach them how to woik. The French 
Engagee system is merely Slavery in disguise, and by treachery ; 
the practice of the planteis in Queensland and Fiji to employ 
men to kidnap labourers, is Slavery by violence. 

One of the saddest consequences of Slavery is, that it hardens the 
heart of the slave-owner, and the slave-holding community. They 
forget that the body of man is in the image of God, and may 
possibly become the temple of the Holy Ghost. They talk of it as 
black ivory or cattle ; they treat the slave not as a fellow-creature 
but a beast. Livingstone remarked (‘‘Zambesi,” p 103): “That 
“ custom has made the heart of a certain Spanish piiesi so callous, 
“ that he coldly told a poor man, that his kidnapped daughter could 
“ not be restored to him.” 

Consul Macleod of Mozambique in East Africa, in his book, i860, 
vol. i, p. 276, mentions the peculiar aggravation of the form of 
Slavery tolerated in those territories, which are claimed now by 
Portugal, as being within her sphere of inHuence: “To keep the 
“ slave in subjection every opportunity is taken to destroy all 
“natural affection. The son is made to flog the mother: the 
“ brother the sister: the father has to flog his own daughter and 
“ his wife. Women are made to flog, and under circumstances too 
“ revolting to be told : if two parties fall in love with each other, 
“ they are made to flog each other.” 

It IS this callous state of mind, which leads some of our own 
Nation to quote Scripture m support of Slavery. In past ages 
I lead how Eoman ladies used to flog their female slaves with non 
whips. Travellers to Borne are shown the small tank on the 
Palatine Hill, full of flsh, into which slaves of the Emperozs were 
thrown as a punishment. I read how slaves were left to die on the 
march, or be devoured by wild beasts, or were killed by the slave- 
owner in a moment of anger. Unfortunately the African has got 
the idea in his head of property being possible in a man A chief 
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offered Livingstone a slave to look after his goats, but was unwilling 
to give him a goat. I read how a man sold his young and good- 
looking wife, because she was unfaithful ; tins inspired all the 
other wives with fear. I must remark that lung Mtosa, the fiieiid 
of Christian Missions, sent his favourite wife to be killed. Colonel 
Grant saw her following the executioner to the place of execution ; 
so perhaps it is better to be a slave than killed. 

So frigbtfiilly complicated is the subject, tliat I ask the tboroiigb- 
going abolitionist, how he is going to dispose of the slaves, to whom 
he gives libel ty. Mr. Lelkm, m his '‘XJ-Gauda” (vol n, p. 209), 
tells us, how the Mudir of Kordofan took ciedit for dopming 
a Grceli Christian merchant of . all the slaves which he was con- 
veying to the Nile, and ordcied the boys to he turned into soldiers, 
and tlie itomen to le then and there nuuned, as the only way of dis- 
posing of them. Wo read in the Letters of Geneial G 01 don, by 
Dr. Hill, that be distributed ibe female slaves, wliom bo roleasc'd, 
among his Egyptian soldiery as wives on the inarch. The poor 
creatuies were already wives and raotheis torn from their liomes. 
The release seems worse than the captii ity. 

It IS a comfort to think, that even in Africa some races are made 
of stuff that will not bend to Slavoiy Livingstone tells us 
Zambesi,’’ p 597) ^‘That no Kriiman or Zulu, or in fact any 
of the Kafir trilies, can be converted into slaves. Neitlier in 
Kafir-land nor Be- Chu ana-land has Slavery ever exist(‘d And 
‘‘ it is false, that Slavery is only looked upon by the African as an 
“ ordinary incident of life.” 

Livingstone, m his “Last Journals” (vol 11, p 19), tells us 
“How he saw relatives bring thieo goats to ledcem a sick b<iy 
“ who was emaciated. The boy shed tears, wlicn he saw his 
“grandmother, and his father shed tears also, v\hon the goats 
“ were rejected. ^ So 1 returned, and consideicd all the opjuessiou 
“ that was done under the sun, and hehohl the tears of the 
“ oppressed, and they had no comforter’ ” (Eccl iv, i) 

Beltrame, a Eoman Catholic Missionary in the Galla country 
(“Senaar and Shan Galla,” vol li, p. 13 1), tells us that “a poor 
“ woman came down from the hills to claim justiim for tlio 
“ minder of her husband, and the Tuikish ruler oidmvd lier at 
“ once to be sold as a slave.” Ho was an officer of tlie Kliedive. 
A Missionary, on the authority of Sir John Kirk, repoited, in 
1879, how the Abbe de Baize, a French scientific traveller, who 
died soon after, sold two women into captivity, vvdio hud joined 
his camp for the sake of the protection of a Europcau. 

I have given some of those cases (always quoting my authority) 
that those, who attempt to rush into the subject Jind issue general 
orders of a vague kind, may reflect upon the vaistiiess ot the 
problem, and may not suppose, that I minimise the evil, or am 
indifferent to it. 
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I now inquire how the evil is to be dealt with in a country, 
where the Governors are Christians, or where the slave- owiieis 
are (nominally) Christian. Let us consider what was done in 
British India. Sir Baitle Frere, in an article m the Fortnightly 
Eemeto, described how during his period of service the institution 
of Slavery, which had been the common Law of British India, 
died away, and is now extinct. I was myself witness of the 
proceeding. In 1843 a Law was passed of a very few clauses. 
By one “ any ofience was equally an offence, where the suflPerer 
was alleged to be a slave’’ ; by the other every right was equally 
a right, where the person claiming it was alleged to be a slave.” 
Under the first provision incarceratioii or assault became punish- 
able by a magistrate ; by the second a so-called slave could always 
demand his fiecdom, and it was gi anted. In the course of 
a generation the domestic institution has died out. Had the 
abolitionists had their way, and a proclamation been issued 
abolishing Slavery under penalties, the streets would have been 
filled with aged and starving slaves turned out of their owners’ 
homes, and there would have been a commotion all over India. 
When it is asseited, that Mahometanism cannot exist without 
Slavery, and that it would create a Ecligious war to abolish the 
institution in Tuikey, it is replied, that in British India there 
are fifty million Mahometans, and not one possesses a slave In 
Tunisia the Bey abolished Slavery, and in Algeria the French 
stamped it out. 

A warning voice has come from the Niger: some of the nco- 
Christian congregations, such as Bonny, consist ehiefiy of Slaves : 
to spread among them prematuiely abolitionist doctiines, lefoi e 
the Civil law oj the country has alolished the status^ is to biing on 
a servile war, a terrible loss of life and outrages on the part of 
the slave-owner, and slaves. The self-willed abolition ist-fanatic, 
who has but one idea, cares nought for this. Christian States- 
men await the opportunity to do permanent good the Church 
should use moral weapons only, following the example of Paul. 

But hov^ should a Missionary Society act, when it is repiesented 
that members of the Church founded by the Society held slaves ? 
The Archbishop of Canterbury stated m the House of Lords on 
April 12, 1883, and stated correctly, .that in 1879 the Church 
Missionary Society laid down a rule, that any of the agents of the 
Society, who held slaves, should igyso facto cease to be such agents, 
and this rule was enfoiced. I have above stated, how I failed 
to induce the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to pass 
the same rule for their Mission in Madagascar The question 
has now aiisen whether Missionary Societies ought not to go 
further, and adopt the policy of the extreme Abolitionist Paity, 

Fiat ruat coelnmN 

In a newspaper published on the West Coast of Afiica appeared 
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the following lines in 1883 this another instance of shive- 

“ holding practices by Sieira Leone men, therefore British subjects, 
professing Christianity? We fear it was, because we have too 
“ much reason to know, that not a few Sierra Leone men, educatc'd 
in Mission schools, do not hesitate, when in Heathen trading 
“ towns, to buy and hold slaresd’ 

How, if these men were British subjects, we may safely leave 
the matter to the Attorney-Greneral of the Colony, as it is a felony 
for a British subject to sell or buy slaves anywhere, and punishable 
in the High Court of J ustice in London. 

In a letter written by “a native’’ to the Lagos Tunes, dated 
April 9, 1883, I find the following startling miormation as to 
the existence of slave-holding, slave-buying, slave-breeding, and 
ill-usage, by members of the native Churches m independent 
Yanba-land, both Episcopal and Wesleyan, and there is good 
reason to know, that the assertions are tine: ‘‘This evil thing 
“ did not exist in the Yariba Church in the very early days of 
“ the Missions planted in the country, it seems to have been them 
“ tabooed, and faithful native Christian teachers assisted thoni 
“ to hold their people up to it. But after a time and witli the 
“ acquisition of money, a desire was conceived by members to 
“ own, as of old in heathenism, property in their fcdlow-mau, 
“ and gradually obeyed, until it has become a general practice, 
“ from which only the want of money to make purchases keeps 
“ converts. Libeiated African Christians from Sierra Leone and 
“ elsewhere shared in the desire and practice To the credit of 
“ the members of the Wesleyan Church at Abookuta it is to 
“ be said, that they were the last of the Christians there to udojit 
“ the practice. An influential party in their cominumtv, led by an 
“ able native agent, for a long time stood bravely and firmly against 
“ its introduction, till, overborne by the weight and perbistence of 
“ the opposition they encountered, when a concession was madi^ to 
“ members of the Church to buy slaves, but not to sell them. But, 
“ as was said then by one of those, who had stood against it, the 
“ concession to buy was equal to a concession to sell, lit' also 
“ remarked, that this would prove, as it lias proved, the luin of 
“ Christianity in the country. Eventually, tliose who woie oppost'd 
“ to the introduction of the piactice, fell into it themselves, with 
“ those who were originally m favour of it; and now there, as in 
“ other parts of the Yariba Mission, in places not under lliilish 
“rule, slave-holding is a general practice; an exception is not 
“ known. Christians buy slaves, breed slaves, sell shtves, own 
“fellow-believers as slaves, and sometimes sell baptized fellow- 
“ Christians, their slaves, to Heathens and Maliometaus, a thing 
“ that may not be found in Mahometanism; separate slave children 
“ from slave parents for the market; are often harder upon tlieir 
“ slaves than Heathen slave-owners are, Heathens themseivch being 
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witnesses; are sometimes most nnwilling to allow their slaves to 
buy their freedom, even though they be Christians like themselves, 
and these may, if they be women, have been made concubines or 
secondary wives of, and have borne their masters children; and 
‘‘ would place most exorbitant prices upon them, where Heathens 
‘'would be content wuth an almost nominal sum; would often 
“ demand from their slaves, even from pooi women working for the 
“ support of themselves and their children, the payment annually 
" of four or five bags of cowries, which value from about forty to 
“ fifty shillings, as interest on purchase money, where a Heathen 
“ master is content to have only one bag; are most unwilling to 
“ part with the system, and have persecuted for it, and been found 
" ready and willing to invite the aid of Heathens in the work 
“ of persecution. There is a mania everywhere in the Chiistian 
" community for slave-acquisition, which has seized Pastors, Cate- 
" chists, and other agents also. A man’s importance is measured 
" by the number of slaves he possesses And, as amongst Heathens, 
“ so among professed Christians, Slavery feeds Polygamy, and 
“ Christians may be found, to whom much respect is conceded by 
“ the Church, whose harems are more numerous than those of many 
“ a Heathen on account of the larger number of waves Slaveiy in 
" the Chuiches has destroyed the brotherhood of Christians, since it 
prevents an equality ot standing in the Church ; and this in 
" a community where class distinction should not be known ! The 
“ cruelty of some Chiistian slave-owners, even of women, has been 
“ known to end in the lives of their slaves. Is this Christianity? 
“ Is this the Christianity that we look forward to for the Conveision 
“ of Africa from heathenism ? And where, beyond British tern- 
tory, is it higher or better?” 

How the question which arises, and which I submit for con- 
sideration, IS, What can a Missionary Society do to chock such 
evils ? The state of things described is not within British territory, 
and therefore the State cannot interfere. A Lay Committee of 
a Society cannot interfere with the ecclesiastical discipline of 
a native Church : that is the prerogative of the Bishop. Hor 
could, under any circumstances, conditions be attached to baptism, 
which are not supported by the authority of the Hew Testament. 
Polygamists may be refused baptism, because they are notoriously 
living in a sin against the words of our Lord, " Male and female 
created He them,” and the universal custom of the Church from the 
earliest ages , but Slavery has never been placed under the ban of 
Christianity. In some Churches total abstinence from spirituous 
liquors has been made the condition of Church membership. 
Against all such narrowing of the great invitation, " licpent and 
be baptized,” I must protest. 

All that a Society can do is to address a letter to these Churches, 
reminding them of the great example set to them by the British 
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J^Tation, to ^hom they owe the suppression of the Eoreij:>n Slave 
Tiaclo and their knowledge of the (iospei, and exhorting them to 
adopt the lour following piinciples : 

I, ETever to sell or buy a slave. 

II. If their ciieiimstanees peimit them, at once to fiec their 
slaves. 

III. If their circumstances do not permit them, they are urged 

to treat thoir slaves as brothers, uc\er to raise tlic hand 
against them, and respect the chastity of the female 
slaves 

IV. Lot all children born henceforth be born free. Let them 

do this for Chiist’s sake, who bought them. 

It appears to me, that anything beyond this will stultify itself. 
The conscience of individuals should be appealed to ; the Pasters 
should enforce the Christian duty from the pulpit. AYe must 
recollect, that the West African Church is a weak native Churcli in 
the midst of a strong heathendom : it would be tantamount to 
breaking up the Church to excommunicate all slave-holders. And 
this was not the way, in which Paul dealt with the early 
Church. He was very gentle with their errois and backslidings. 
These Churches arc independent ; support their own Pastors ; liold 
their own synods, and are not to be dictated to by forcagueis, 
however well intentioued. If they transferred their slaves to tbmr 
Heathen relations by real or lictitious contracts, it is not cle{i]‘ wliat 
would be the gam to the slaves. They might go through tho form 
of manumission, and the slaves might next day he seizial hy ilie 
Heathen chiefs and appiopnatcd. The problem is one dilhcult 
to solve. 

The Clmrchmanj 1887 (with additions, 1888). 


Suggested Letter eeom a Missionary Society to the Ikdimdual 
Members of the African Churches. 

Dear Erothee in Christ: AYc approach you individually in 
a spirit of Christian love upon a subject, which lies veay luair our 
hearts AYe claim no authority, but we ask you to suher the 
‘‘ word of exhortation. In all humility we renuud }oii, that to 
“ our Hatiou you owe youi freedom from the terrible cuudty of tln^ 
Foreign Slave Trade, that to Entish Crovernmeut you owe }our 
independence and your prosperity, and, more than all tilings, to 
Missionary Societies you owe your knowledge of Ciirist, which 
surpasses m value all other possessions. If any one had a claim 
upon yon, it is the Society, which has been, as it were, a Nurbing 
‘‘ Mother to your Infant Chuich. 
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I^^or do we blame you for the Past ; if you have erred, it is m 
Ignorance, and from the proneness to particular errors, to Avhich 
your Nation is exposed. "We allude to Slavery and Polygamy. 

“ The first principle of our common Eeligion, of yours and of 
ours, is the Brotherhood of Mankind, and their descent fiom one 
Man and one "Woman, both created in the image of God. Can 
it be right, therefore, to hold your brother of the same race, 
colour, and Language, in bondage, to sell and buy him like the 
beasts, that have no Soul and perish, to abuse your powers by 
ill-usage of the men, and unlawful intercourse with the women ? 
In the day of Judgment what answer will you have to give, for 
you weie indeed your brother's keeper? Can you be said in any 
way to have known Chiist, when you do such things? Can you 
kneel at the Lord’s table, when you have such grievous sms 
unrepented of, and unabandoned ? 

In the spirit of love we exhort thee, as a dear and beloved 
brother : 

I. ‘‘ JSTever to sell or buy a slave. 

II. “ If your ciicumstances permit you, at once set free your 
slaves. Do it for the love of the Lord who bought 
‘‘ you, and He will repay you. Por your sakes He 
assumed the form of a slave, and died for you. 
“ He set you free from the bondage of sin. 

III. If your circumstances are such, that you aie unable to 

‘ ‘ do so, treat your slave as a brother ; lift not your 
‘‘hand against him; use no threatemngs ; respect 
“ the chastity of your female slaves, and be to them 
“ as a father, and the Lord will re waul you accord- 
“ mg to the measure of your good will. 

IV. “ Let all children born of your slaves be free. Eemember 

“ that children are an heritage of the Lord. It is 
“ He that fashioned and formed them in the womb, 
“ and gave them the blessing of life in this World, 
“ and hope of eternal life in the next I Can you as 
“ a Chiistiau withhold from these little ones the 
“ blessing of liberty ? Let the thought of your own 
“ children soften your heart I 

“ For your own Soul’s sake let your bondsmen be set free ; for 
‘ remember, that it was the Lord your God wEo, thiough the 
‘ agency of the British Nation, brought you, and your family, and 
‘ your Nation, out ot the house of bondage. Take heed lost you 
‘ abuse the kindness of the Lord, and worse things come upon you. 

“ The second piincixde of the new Christian life, which is, 
‘ indeed, equal to the fii\st, is the equality of woman to man, the 
‘ sharer of the same covenant, the inheritor of the same blessings, 
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subject to the same infirmities, and, through the blood of Christ, 
“ who died for all, the humble claimant for the same Salvation. 
“ And can a Christian man, who has indeed accepted Christ, and 
understood His piecious piomises, conveit the woman, who was 
created to be the honoured companion, adviser, and the sustaiiier 
“ of man, into a mere object for debased sensual passions? AYo 
‘‘ have the words of our blessed Loid: Male and female created 

He them.’^ They twain shall be one flesh ’’ It was of 

a woman, without the agency of Man, that our Loul Himself was 
bom, being conceived by the Holy Spiut 'Women were His 
holy companions m His earthly ihlgnmagc, the last at the Cioss 
and the first at the Sepulchre. Ho Hation has evei risen to pov er 
and greatness, where women have been undervalued. Over tlie 
gi cat Kingdom, which protects your nation, theie reigns in the 
love of her subjects a Woman. 

‘‘ Wo beseech you, brother, in the name of the Lord who bought 
yon, he content with one wife, and free youiself tiom tlic deadly 
sm of Polygamy, in whatever form it a])peais amoug you. AVc 
‘‘ only ask you to do what wo do ourselves.'^ 


VIIT. 

STATUS OF SLAVERY IH EASTERN EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA. 

Ik your issue of the 13th you published a letter from Mr. W. 
W. A. Fitzgerald on Slavery in Zanzibar.’’ lie ])lt‘a(ls for 
a continuance of the custom, having the force of Law, of involun- 
tary Servitude in a Region under the rule of Gioat Rritain ; his 
arguments are negative and positive; in his opinion, tlic lands 
would go out of cultivation in the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
if the custom, above stated, were abolished, he seems to argue 
that, on the whole, the unfortunate slaves, male and female, iiko 
it. He does not allude to the fact, that as long as Slavery is 
permitted, of however gentle a typo, so long tlio atrocious wicked- 
ness of the slave-trade on the mainland of Africa will continue. 
How, though I have been a member of the Commitieo of the 
Rritish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society for many years, 1 am not 
a fanatic on the subject, or desirous to be a lighter of all wiongs 
all over the World, but, having been for a quartm’ of a century 
an Administrator of subject provinces in Hntish India, I am 
convinced, that there is no remedy, hut the absolute and immediate 
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abolition of the legal status of SlaTery, in tbe dominions or 
protectorates of Great Britain without any exception. 

Pifty-two years ago, in 1844, I heard just the same pleas as 
those now brought forward by Mr. Pitzgerald, in British India, 
but the Gorernment of that time had the strength of its convic- 
tions and passed a statute of four clauses ; two of these were the 
following : 

“(i) Every right possessed by a subject of Her Majesty is 
equally a right, though the subject is a reputed slave. 

‘‘ (2) Every wrong indicted is equally a wrong, though the 
subject is a reputed slave.” 

binder tins gentle discipline ill-usage of males, violation of 
females, disappeared : if the slaves were content, they could stay 
on with their masters; if not content, they could leave. Girls 
could no longer be imprisoned in haiems, and no sale could take 
place, as the slave-trade was forbidden under heavy penalties. 

If we let things go on as before, when will the change take 
place? If the islands aie abundant in their products owing to 
slave-labour, so much the worse for the population of the islands. 
In other parts of the AYoild slave-labour is not necessary. There 
will be no leal progress until the step is taken. There will be 
an unpleasant five years, no doubt, but then things will settle 
down, and the standing disgrace to Great Britain, the one solitary 
black spot in her wide dominions, will be removed. 

Tmes.^ 1896. 


IX. 


ARMED OPPOSITION TO SLAVE-TRADE. 

AijBvrj act rt KalvovE 

So said Aristotle two thousand years ago, and the truth is proved 
by the events of each successive year. Perhaps the schemes of 
1888-9 exceed any dream of the past. Early last year the Catholic 
Missions, a monthly organ of very high character, published under 
the authority of the Bishop of Salford, announced the new 
departure in the Article headed The Sword and the Gospel.” 
It was proposed, and subscriptions were received, to send out arms 
and ammunition to Equatorial Africa to enable the Roman Catholic 
converts to form themselves into communities and wage a war of 
independence against their de facto rulers, and their heathen 
neighbours. In the month of August Cardinal Lavigerie appeared 
in Prince’s Hall, London, at a Meeting convened by the British and 
Eoreign Anti- Slavery Society, and made the following announce- 
ment of a new policy for Equatorial Africa. The Slave-trade was 
introduced as an additional factor, “ That is what public opinion 

49 
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^ ^ ouglit to obtain from cirilized Govemments, and which it will 
‘ ‘ obtaiii; I am sure, if it be couTinced of its utility, and does not 
weary in asking, hut if the Governments fail to do their duty, it 
“ does not exonerate the people, should they, too, fall into a fatal 
indilferciice to the fate of so many innocent victims. My friends, 
‘ ‘ if this stream of blood continues to fiow, take care, that after so 
‘ many warnings it may not be required by a just God at your 
hands, and those of your children. Let Christians, then, hand 
together. I speak of Christians worthy of the name, for it is 
necessary to have clean and honest hands for such an enterprise, 
and not the red hands of pirates, like those which formerly 
devastated Ameuca. Information suf&cient has now been given 
by exploreis, Missionaries, and other intrepid men, your Stanley, 
with his inclomitahie courage, and our Joiibert, formerly captam 
of Pontifical Zouaves, who went out on his own account to form 
an armed colony of blacks to protect the Missionaries and the 
region which they inhabit. The negroes ought, in reality, to 
“ afi’ord the means for their own regeneration. They can, if they 
^ are armed and properly led, as we witness at this moment in the 
‘‘ case of that grand man Emin Pasha, who, for more than ten 
* ‘ years, has, by the aid of his native troops, kept the whole of his 
Equatorial Province free from the ravages of the slave-hunters. 
“ The success of his example might well stimulate similar action 
“ in other parts of Africa 

His phraseology was guarded to suit the atmosphere of Protestant 
London ; but at Brussels, in Boman Catholic Belgium, he lets the 
cat out of the bag. He meant fighting, bloodshed, and physical 
force. 

Bnisseh, August 15. 

Cardinal Lavigerie preached this afternoon in the Church of 
Sainte Gudule before- a distinguished and numerous audience. He 
detailed the horrois of the Slave-trade, especially in the Kongo- 
State. Belgian Catholics,” he said, must aid in the King’s noble 
‘‘ woik. The Act constituting the Kongo-State condemned the 
‘ ^ Slave-trade. The Mahometans and Arabs should be prohibited fi om 
' ' canying arms. He added, that men willing to prevent this annual 
butchery of two Millions of Human beings might enlist, addressing 
themselves to him. One hundred men would suffice for the 
suppression of the traffic on Lake Tanganyika, and a subscription 
of 1,000,000 f would be required. Protestant England approved 
his efforts. Godfrey de Bouillon had gone with 80,000 men from 
Belgium to deliver Palestine; why should not modern Belgium 
‘‘ find 100 men for the new crusade ? The first list of the subscrip- 
tions would he published in eight days. His Eminence Cardinal 
Manning sat on the other side of the Chairman, the Earl of 
Granville, at the Meeting in Princes Hall, and made the following 
‘‘ remarkable utterance : The time was come, when the knowledge 
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of this terrific Afiican slavery, a thousand times worse than any- 
“ thing known in the West, by reason of atrocities such as weie 
never committed in the worst periods of Western slavery, should 
“ be published ’’ 

England should be covered with voices, that would tell the truth 
^ ‘ and rouse the conscience of the hi ation. If he were a man of peace, 
' ‘ he was also a man of war, and when the weak were trampled on 
by the strong, it was the duty of the stronger to protect the weak, 
and therefore by Human Law, which was just and divine Law, 
which was above all, there was no form of legitimate force, which 
he did not consider ought to be used in delivering the men, women, 

‘ ‘ and children, who were being massacred and destroyed. He was 
' ‘ confident that hundreds of men Qould be found ready to go on so 
sacied and Christian a Mission. He did not wish to complicate 
‘‘ Groveinments. The people could, by voluntary action, without 
“ committing any Government, do almost what was adequate for 
meeting the great evil.’’ 

It is clear, then, that the Princes of the Pvoman Catholic Church 
in Prance, and Great Eritain, suggest the policy of enlisting 
a body of armed men, who, without the license and permission of 
the heads of their respective Governments, should go out into an 
independent country, wage war, take away Human life, and intro- 
duce all the incidents of modern warfare ; they would scarcely kill 
their prisoners, they would have no means of deporting them, so 
they must build prisons to hold them, and levy taxes to support 
their own forces and their prisoners. 

Commander Cameron, of the Hoyal Havy, now comes on the 
stage with his scheme : The scheme proposed by Mr. Cameron 
mainly consisted in his organizing a new Society, to be called the 
Gordon-Livingstone Society, with Committees all over the country, 
to collect a sum of 00,000, in order to enable an expedition of 
about 100 armed Englishmen, under his leadership, to go out to 
Central Africa and foim armed stations upon Lakes Tanganyika 
and Hyasa, and thus stop the slave-traffic through that portion of 
the Continent. It appears from this, that territorial annexation 
is contemplated ; a chain of forts is to be constructed, extending 
many hundred miles. This is a gigantic problem even for a great 
European Power to undertake ; for Commander Cameron, with his 
hundred mighty men of valour, it seems to be something half-way 
between a joke and a crime. 

The Eritish and Poieign Anti-Slavery Society, which for fifty 
years has occiiiiied the ground with marvellous success, has at once 
2 epudiated all connection with Commander Cameron. By its statutes 
its methods are limited to moral and religious.” To their protest 
Commander Cameron replies in the following jaunty style : 

‘'I am endeavouring to enlist sympathy on behalf of the 
dwindhng races of Central Africa, and by all legal means to 
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f3?suoge tlicir sufFenngs. The British and Toreign Anti-Slavery 
Society IS, by its constitution I am mforaied, restiicted to the 
“ employment of moral force only. How ineffectual for the pre- 
ventioii of ^lave-ruids moral foice alone is, I leave to those of 
Tour leaders, who have followed lecent events in Central Africa, 
to decide. 

‘‘I was lecently, in company with Cardinal Lavigerie, elected 
a coiTCsp Gliding member of the British and Boreign Anti-Slaveiy 
Society. This nnbolicited and nnsought-for honour does not, 
“ 1 conceive, restrict me to advocating the means, viz., moral 
“ foice, legarded as proper by thepmists, who advise the Secretary 
‘‘ of that Society to write to you. 

Caulinal Lavigerie plainly recommends the use of physical force, 
and m this lecommendation Tvas strenuously suppoited at Prince’s 
Hall, by members of the Council of the Society. That those, 
who consider themselves unjustified in using other than moral 
force, should assist the British and Boreign Anti-Slavery Society 
“ in the work it aims at, I consider right, and I trust that they 
“ will largely augment the funds at its disposal, but I do object to 
“ the Secretary or any members of the Society endeavouring to hinder 
the work, in which, if it be necessary, I am ready to risk my life. 
‘‘ The member of the Council of the Anti-Slavery Society, who 
supported Cardinal Lavigerie in his recommendation for private 
individuals to use physical force, was his Eminence Cardinal 
“ Hanning, above quoted. The report of the meeting suj)plies no 
fuither evidence ” 

It IS clear that we have arrived at the parting of the ways. In 
C(y\iial Africa^ the organ of the Umvcisities’ Mission, for January, 
i88q, p. 2, we read. It may, perhaps, be well in the face of 
“ eironeous statements that have appeared in some quarters to state 
e^mphatically, that it was not the Missionaries, but the African 
“ Lake Company, who have been engaged in unavoidable hostilities 
‘‘ at the Hoi til end of the lake. The gunboat, with which they 
“ (the Company) intended to bombard Miloyi, is delayed by a storm 
on the coast.” 

The appearance of Scotchmen with muskets and cannon to storm 
the foit of an Afiican on the West side of Lake Hyasa, would be 
called ‘‘invasion,” if Arab traders appeared in the same guise on 
Lock Hatrine. It is well that the warlike schemes of the African 
Lake Company, Commander Cameron, and Caidmal Lavigerie, 
should he thoroughly understood, and reffectod upon by those, who 
take interest in Missionary opeiations. They cannot ffourish with 
siith an environment, and it is to be hoped that the Governments 
ot France and Great Britain will restrain in time their subjects, 
before the news reaches us of wholesale massacre of the Hatives, 
and retaliatory measures against all Europeans, innocent or guilty. 
Mmrd, 1889. 
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SLAVERY ON THE NIGER. 

expression Trlnch was used by Lord Cairns, She was not 
a slave, but redeemed,” m the debate in the House of Lords on 
Eriday the 13th of April, has caused me gieat uneasiness. I have 
read through the whole of the correspondence of the case of the 

Harder of a Slave Girl,” jiresented to Parliament November, 
1 8 82, and Sir John Kirk has called my attention to the dangerous 
jiosition, m which we are. 

This particular case is disposed of, and the offenders were not 
Agents of the C M.S. But the facts which are disclosed leqiure 
careful consideration. 

It is clear, that Mr John exercised a dominion over a redeemed 
slave, and it is difficult to say whether, if she had been a slave in 
the natural sense, he could have had more authority over her. 
The question is not whether he treated the girl well or ill, but 
how he got the girl so entiiely under his control, that in the 
public opinion she was called Mr. John’s Girl” : see page 8 of 
the Blue Book. 

Again, at page 9 we have the following phrase : “ I am a slave, 
and am working out my redemption.” Now let us be clear : what 
does the word “ redemption ” mean ? If any man by paying a sum 
of money down on the nail to the slave-owner redeem his parent, 
wife, child, relation, or friend, he is doing a lawful and meritorious 
act. It is presumed, that the redeemed slave becomes absolutely 
free from that moment. 

But if a stranger in blood and acquaintance pay a sum to the 
slave-owner, and take over a slave to himself, and hold a right 
over such slave to restrain him, work him, flog him, whether for 
a term of years, or for ever, he has actually pui chased a slave, and 
if a British subject, he is liable to a prosecution under the Act of 
George lY. His intentions may be meritorious, but they are 
entirely illegal. At any rate, we cannot allow our Agents to do so ; 
it is another toim of pawning. "We condemned the plan of a free- 
man being allowed to pawn himself to pay a debt : this is just the 
same thing ; a slave is suffered to be pawned, until he has paid his 
price of ransom. I fear that in former times our Missionaries 
allowed this , and although it is forbidden now, there may be cases 
of slaves still (like the man at page 9) working out their re- 
demption. It is most important, that we should define clearly our 
views before any new scandal crops up, and let our Agents at 
Sierra Leone and on the Niger know this. 
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The follo'^mg Eules are clear, and cover the whole ground : 

(1) Everyone is allowed by payment to redeem a lelative or 

friend, always supposing that the redeemed person 
becomes absolutely free at once. 

(2) Any pill chase of a slave, directly or indirectly, is forbidden, 

and the person doing so will be denounced to the Civil 
Authorities by the Local Committee, and dismissed 
from employment. 

(3) It IS forbidden to any Agent of the Society, directly or 

indirectly, to enter into any contract himself, or to 
sanction the entering into by anyone else of any 
contiact, by which a free person pawns himself or his 
relatives for a period, or foi life, until a certain sum 
be paid. 

(4) It is forbidden to any Agent of the Society, directly or 

indirectly, to enter into any contract himself, or to 
sanction the entering into by anyone else of any 
contract, by which the dominion over a slave is trans- 
ferred under the name of redemption, with the condition, 
that involuntary service is to be rendered for a term of 
years, or until a certain amount is paid. 

Will you kindly place this matter on the Agenda of Group 3 for 
our next meeting ? 

As it is proposed to print my previous letter on the subject 
of Slavery in Africa, I shall be glad to add a few words. My 
remarks only apply to the Agents of the Society and Office- 
holders of the Church. It is not pretended to pass Laws to 
contiol the actions of the people, whether Christians or Heathen. 
A Missionary Society should never arrogate to itself the powers 
of the Civil Government, but it is quite justified in controlling 
the conduct of its own nominees and dependants, where misconduct 
entails disci edit upon the Parent Society. 

The first lule lays down what is legal and meritorious; the 
second rule reminds, that a purchase of a slave, as of a chattel 
or beast of burden, is punishable as a felony in London, wherever 
the act may have been committed by a British subject 

The third and fourth rules are absolutely necessary. It is 
very true, that in a kingdom, where Law and Courts of Justice 
existed, it might be, and is, possible to regulate the contracts, 
under which a parent can make his son an apprentice, or a freeman 
agree to labour under specific terms ; but in a country where no 
Law prevails, the system of pawning is only slavery in disguise, 
and is open to all the objections which surround the French 
system of JSngagee'^^ on the East Coast of Africa. The Com- 
mittee has already decided, that it will not lend its sanction or 
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countenance to the system of pawns. The practice of redeeming 
slaves by purchase, and allowing them to work off their price by 
labour for so many years, is open to the same objections. It has 
a specious appearance of benevolence, and, if we could suppose an 
enlightened Government toleiatmg Slavery (which is impossible), 
it might be possible to regulate the procedure of redemption by 
careful registration, and fixation of price. In fact, such is the 
system recommended to the Madagascar Government under their 
very peculiar circumstances. But in a country like Yanba-land, 
and the Basin of the Higer, no Law prevails, and no system of 
registration or fixation of price could exist, and the only course 
open to the Missionary Society is to keep clear of any contami- 
nation of its Agents and Ofice-holdeis by contact with what 
IS Slavery in reality, though called Eodemption, while it lacks 
the chict feature of the redeemud party becoming a free agent. 
If the Committee will agree to these four rules, their Agents 
will know what they may do, and what they may not do, in 
their individual capacities, and the possibility of scandal to the 
Society will be prevented. If any Agent disobey the rules he 
must be dismissed, just as he would be for any other act of 
immorality. Should the Church, under its Bishop, undertake 
any compiehensive scheme, that would be another matter; and 
it is probable that, if the scheme were lawful and wise, the 
Committee would have no objection to it. 

Letter to Church Mmionanj Society^ 1888. 


XI. 

THE SLAVE-TEADE. 

S11VEB.T preceded the sale of slaves, and is one of the earliest social 
institutions of mankind. Abraham had slaves, some of whom were 
his trusty friends. Life in these days was not passed in a Eealm 
of Law, and fighting was constant. The defeated were either 
killed, or spared, and made slaves : hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. The word 8 e 7 im 8 in Latin, for slave,” is presumed 
to be derived from servatus, or spared.” In British India 
a Law was passed half a century ago, enacting, that whatever was 
a crime was still a crime, even if the sufferer were a slave ; and, 
whatever was a right, was equally a right, even if the claimant 
was a slave. It was soon found out, that free labour under such 
conditions was more profitable than slave labour, as there could be 
no more hogging, killing, or locking up ; and thus the Institution 
has died out. 
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T^^hen the slave Tvas employed in agriculture, then the trouble 
commenced ; vrhen the female slave was sold to be an inmate of 
the harem, and the male slave to be carved into a eunuch, then 
the horrors commenced. A constant demand necessitated a constant 
supply. Thus the organized slave-trade commenced, which is 
a totally diferent ohPence fiom slavery. In British India, the 
impoit of a slave, or the expoit of a slave, is a felony ; while sale 
of a slave would not be recognized, or enfoiced. Therefore, under 
a realm of Law, the slave-trade can no more exist than the status of 
slavery. 

But in Empires such as Turkey, or Persia, and in regions without 
any form of government, like Central Africa, slavery and the slave- 
trade are abominable features, and a curse to the country which 
exports or imports slaves. In the com se of the collection of a party 
of slaves for expoit, a vast majority are killed in the night- attack 
on the village, untold numbers die on the miserable march to the 
coast, and only a small percentage survives the sea-passage. It 
requires no arguments to show, that the slave-trade is a piracy of 
the worst kind ; and, under such conditions, the only real cure is 
to abolish the status of slavery. If, in settled regions like the 
Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, agriculture be not conducted by 
slaves, there will be no demand for the article. As to the traders 
captured on the high sea by European subjects, with a cargo of 
slaves, they should be hung at once from the yardarms of their 
own ships, the slaves conducted to one of the Ereedman Settlements 
on the coast, and the vessel burned. Sufficient notice has been 
given, and for more than twenty years mild measures have been 
put in force. The time has now come for decisive action : 
(1) Abolition of the status of slavery; (2) Summary execution by 
hanging of aU slave-dealers. 

In the interior of Africa, beyond the settled influence of European 
powers, we are helpless ; but we can absolutely prohibit the import 
of slaves into spheres of European influence, and the sea-coast is thus 
barred. It is lamentable to think, that there is connivance in some 
cases on the part of Europeans. During this last week there has 
been a letter in the Tmies from the pen of Heury Stanley, the well- 
known African explorer, in which it is roundly stated, that the 
slave-dealers are supplied with goinpowder and European arms, and 
it is the possession ot these, that enables the slave-dealer to attack 
villages and carry off the inhabitants, men, women, and children. 
A great many things are happening in Africa, which cause astonish- 
ment. Why are arms and gunpowder allowed to he unshipped on 
African coasts ? Why are spintuons liquors imported into the 
West Coast in such gigantic quantities? The next generation will 
experience the consequences of this neglect of ordinary precautions. 
The British and Eoreign Anti-Slavery Society is ever on the look 
out, and watching erery move on the chessboard, and knocking at the 
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door of the Poreign Ofiice, when new facts are ascertained. Public 
opinion must be formed, that the ISlave Trade ought to be put down 
by force at once. It is lamentable to read that the Roman Catholic 
Missionaries purchase little boys and girls so as to fill their schools. 
Their motive is good, ami money is collected in Prance by pious 
families to purchase a little girl to be christened Louise,” or 
a little boy to be christened “ Gaston ” ISTow this is a diiect 
encouragement to the Slave-Trade. The Arab trader cares not, 
whether the boy becomes a Prench acolyte or an Egyptian eunuch ; 
or whether the girl passes into a harem or a nunnery. All he 
wants IS a market for his wares. It is a comfort to think, that not 
many years ago after an Arab trader had sold to the Romish 
Missionaries a nice little assoitment of children, on Lake 
Tanganyika, which they had stolen from another tribe, the 
members of the fiist tracked their offsprings, came down on the 
Mission, killed the two Prench Priests, and took the children back. 
The Prench call it redemption of slaves, which is an abuse of 
terms. Cases do occur of a man redeeming his wife or child from 
slavery, who had been kidnapped ; but purchasing stray children 
of both sexes, knowing they had been collected by brutal violence, 
is quite another thing. 

The presence of nine millions of African freedmen, educated 
citizens of the United States of PToith America, shows that under 
God’s Providence good can come out of evil. Such a result was not 
anticipated by the cruel slave-dealer of the last century ; and there 
are good hopes, that the negroes of the West Coast of Africa will 
come under the infinence of their educated brethren in colour and 
race from the West Indies and the Southern States of the Great 
Republic. 

8tamfo7'd papo)% 1893. 



XII. 


SOMETHING WORTHY OF THE JUBILEE. 

— “VVe are all striving to do something to render illustrious 
the sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s reign. May I suggest, that 
vre take a step, which will remove one stain from the shield of 
Great Britain ? 

Let the Government be urged to take such measures, as will 
convince us on June 20 of this year that there is not one person, 
male or female, in the shameful position of involuntary servitude, 
alias Slavery, within the British dominions in every part of the 
Woild. I was an Eton hoy, when the Queen came to the Throne, 
and we were taught that whenever any Slave from the West 
Indies placed his foot in the British Isles, that moment he became 
free. Let that principle be extended, and let us be able to say 
that, whenever any tribe m Asia, Africa, Oceania, or America comes 
under the political protectorate of Great Britain, that very instant 
the fetters drop fiom their wrists. 

It is better that the Islands of Pemba and Zanzibar should lie 
waste than that they should be cultivated by Slaves imported by 
robbers and murderers from their native villages in Equatorial 
Africa. 

If the Eoieign Office consider, that these Arabs are entitled to 
compensation, let them have it, and a fund in honour of Her 
Ma]esty^s sixtieth regnal year be opened for that purpose. 

There must be no more delay or excuses. The thing must he 
done. The American and Erench Eepnblics allow of no Slavery 
in their vast dominions : why should Great Britain abolish the 
status of India in 1 844 and allow it to continue in Zanzibar in 1897? 

Times, March, 1897. 

N.B Nothing was done: the scandal remains owing to the 
weak-kneed policy of the British Government. (See p. 769.) 

Bejitemler, 1897. 
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THE ORIENTAL INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 
OF EUROPE, 1873 TO 1897. 

Iis- the first 'W'eek of September there Trill be held in Paris, for the 
second time, a Congress of Oriental Scholars. To France Science 
is indebted for the first conception of this idea, and the first Meeting 
TTas held in Pans in 1873, and since then Meetings have been held 
in London, St. Petoisburg, Florence, Berlin, Leyden, Vienna, 
Stockholm, and Geneva. After a lapse of twenty-four years, Pans 
offers a hospitable welcome, not only to European Scholais, but 
representatives of America, North Africa, and Asia. At the close 
of each Congress, Reports of Proceedings have been printed and 
circulated to ail Members, and these volumes are most valuable. 
Membership is open to all, who send in their names, and pay 
a certain inconsiderable subscription. The Languages permitted to 
be used have been English, French, German, and Italian. The 
bus;mess has been divided into Sections with a certain number of 
General Meetings. Excursions, and entertainments, and visits to 
Museums, are arranged as interludes. 

/The advantage deiived from this series of Congresses has been 
yery great, and it is to be hoped, that they will continue to meet 
^fter an interval of two or three years. The period of the year is 
/necessarily August and September, as so many of the Members are 
obliged to be at their official duties by certain dates. In addition 
to the ordinary Membeis there are also Delegates from States, or 
Learned Societies, or from India and different European Colonies. 
The advantage derived is both special and general: the special 
advantage is, that Scholars of different countries, who never had 
a chance of meeting, here meet under favourable circumstances, 
interchange ideas, and form lasting friendships; the general 
advantage is the wonderful impetus given to Scientific Inquiry, 
and the solidarity imparted to Oriental Study. No one, who has 
attended two or three, or even one of these Congresses, can have 
any other feeling than one of extreme satisfaction, that he was 
there, I had the privilege of being present at London, 1874; 
St. Petersburg, 1876; Elorence, 1878; Berlin, 1881; Leyden, 
1883; Vienna, 1886; and Stockholm, 1889; and I am deeply 
sensible of the interest aroused, the information collected, the new 
vistas of thought opened, and the sweet friendship (to last for life, 
I hope) formed with Scholars, who previously were valued for their 
woiks only, hut whose personality was unknown. 
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Paeis, 1873. 

On the ist of September this Congress was formally opened by 
M Leon cle Eosny, the President, in the Salle de Theologie, at the 
Sorbonne. Delegates from England, Eelginm, Spain, the United 
States, Greece, Holland, Italy, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
Poland, Eussia, Switzerland, and the Drench Colonies in Africa, 
were present Eifteen Scientific Societies had also sent Delegates. 
A Council was elected by ballot, representative of the different 
Nationalities present. There were twenty-one Meetings Three 
volumes of Eeports were published Half the first volume is 
occupied with the subject of Japan from many points of 
view: the other half with the subject of China, Borneo, and 
Buddhism, More than one hundred pages of the second volume 
are occupied by Egyptian discussions, in which we are glad to 
find that M. Maspero, the Secretary of the present Congiess, 
took a part. About the same number of pages are devoted to 
Assyrioiogy, and the name of M. Jules Oppert appears. Semitic 
studies occupy about the same space, and we are glad to find 
the name of M. Halevy conspicuous, fighting vigorously all round, 
then as now. Iranian, Dravidian, and the general subject of 
India, occupy about sixty pages, Buddhism about forty, and we 
are glad to see the names of MM. Vinson and Peer, who are still 
in our midst. It seems rather an undue stretch of the natural 
orbit of an Oriental Congress to have introduced the subject of 
Neo-Hellenism, a purely European study. 


LoimoK, 1874. 

A single volume records the Transactions of this Congress, and 
I published a resume of the whole m the Calcutta Renew of 1875. 
The attendance was very great, not only of Professors, and 
Authors, but of the general public, some of whom could enter 
into the discussions all down the line. It commenced on the 14th 
and ended the 20th of September. Perhaps the arrangements 
with regard to the places of Meeting were not so perfect, as 
could have been wished, and it is important, that there should 
he ample room for all the Sections to meet in immediate vicinity 
to each other. There were six Sections: (i) Arian Section, 
presided over by Professor Max Muller; (2) Semitic Section, by 
Sir H. Eawlinson; (3) Non- Arian Section (of India), by Sir W. 
Elliot ; (4) Hamitic Section, by Dr. Birch, of the British Museum ; 
(5) Archaeological Section, by Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff; (6) 
Ethnological Section, by Professor Owen. Dr. Birch was President 
of the Congress. 
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The countries represented -^ere Great Eiitain, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Sweden, Eussia, and India. Ho Delegates came from 
the Iberian Peninsula, Italy, or the United States, nor do we find 
any Dutch, Danish, or Belgian names among the members. 
Tuikcy and Greece were silent, but Egypt sent an accomplished 
Scholar It is a sad task to pass under review the names of so 
many illustiious men of all nationalities, whom Science has lost 
since 1874. 

Dr. Bn eh, the President, made his inaugural address on Monday, 
the 14th. He alluded to the pi ogress made m Excavations, and 
the discovery of Insciiptious he pressed on the Congress the 
impoitanco of a Univeisal Alphabet. It seems strange to read, 
that he thouglit it necessary to make an emphatic declaration in 
favour of the reality and truth of Cuneiform studies. This marks 
the great progiess in Human Knowledge since 1874 : it is scarcely 
possible, that any such declaration could be necessary now. On 
the Hamitic Section, his own peculiar Province, he dilates at 
length, and he lays stress on the necessity of the labours of the 
Philologist being supplemented by the Ethnologist and Archaeo- 
logist. He alluded to the wholesale forgery of Antiquities for the 
purpose of dishonest gam, which has caused so much trouble. 

The weak side of the airangements in London began to show 
themselves, when it was found, that there was only time for 
a long address of one person, without opportunity of discussion. 
Sir H. Eawlinson made the opening address in the Semitic Section, 
and then a triangular duel took place in the French, German, and 
English Languages, between M. Oppert, Professor Schrader, 
and the President of the Section. Other papers were read on 
different subjects in the different Sections. Professor Max Muller 
laid on the table the last sheet of the printed text of the Eig Yeda 
Shunkur Paudurang Pandit addressed the Congress on Hindu 
Customs, in a singularly prepossessing manner and well-chosen 
Language. An exhibition took place of the Oriental Manuscripts 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. In the Hamitic Section Professor 
Brugsch Bey made his remarkable statement on the route taken 
by the Hebiews from Egypt to Palestine, along the Coast of 
the Mediterranean 

The last duty was to decide the place, where the next Congress 
should be held, and it was determined that it should be St. Peters- 
hurg. The Lord Mayor of London entertained a certain number 
of Members at Dinner, and this was pretty well all the hospitality, 
that was shown by Gieat Britain to the assembled Foreigners. 
The English Universities ignored the Congress altogether. 
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St. Peteesbuhg, 1876. 


Two Toliimes coBtain the Eeports of this Congress, but as one 
IS entirely in the Eussian Language, it is not of much use beyond 
the frontier. The second contains contributions in the English, 
French, Aiabic, German, and Chinese Languages. At this Con- 
giess appeared for the first time the essential of all Congresses, 
the dailv Eulletin, without which the position of foreign members 
is very 'sad, and Fiench was the hngua franca adopted. The 
President was M. Grigonew, and the Presidents of the nine Sections 
were as follows : 


( 1 ) Siberia ..... 

(2) Central Asia . . . 

(3) Caucasus .... 

(4) Trans-Caucasus . . 

(5) Extreme Orient . . 

(6) India ..... 

(7) Turkey .... 

(8) Archaeology . . . 

(g) Systems of Eeligions 


. . M. Vassiliew. 

M Ch. Schefer 
, „ M. Gamazow. 

. M. Patkanow. 

. . M. de Eosny, 

. , M. Kern. 

. . Ahmed Y6fik. 

, . M. Oppert. 

. . . Mr. Douglas. 


To each section theie-weie two Yice-Presidents. 

A list of questions on subjects to be discussed in the Congress 
was prepared by the Oiganizmg Committee, which certainly was 
a great advance, as Membeis thus knew what was going to be 
discussed, and there was much larger license and opportunity given 
for discussion, which really is the main object of a Congress. ISTo 
subjects could be mooted outside this list except by special leave of 
the President. 

The Congress was opened on the ist September and closed on 
ihe loth. Dom Pedro, the Emperor of the Brazils, was present 
as an Honorary Member, and made himself exceedingly sociable 
and agreeable. I had the honour of being a Member, and w^rote 
an account of the Proceedings in the Calcutta Revieio of 1877. 
'Yo attempt at private hospitality was made to the assembled 
Strangers, hut two entertainments were gixen in the Imperial 
Palaces of Peterhof and Tzarko-Selo, at which the Imperial 
Chamberlain presided: otherwise no notice was taken of the 
Congress by any member of the Imperial Eami^y or the Mobility. 
It was remarked, that there were no great German Scholars 
present, and that there was an open feud among the Eussian 
Scholars, and many distinguished Eussian Scholais, some actually 
in the City, absented themselves. A great mistake was made in 
admitting chance tourists, male and female, to membership. The 
English representatives were swamped by ignorant travellers, who 
took tickets merely for the sake of the Imperial Banquets, Gieat 
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advance was made in the Organisiation, and the locale was mag- 
nificent m one of the offices of Government, and a select body of 
students acted as chamberlains to the Meetings. Some Members 
of the Congress made it their special duty to introduce foreigners 
of different llTationalitics to each other The difficulty of Language 
was very great, as by the organic Rules none were allowed excej>t 
Trench, and the Language of the Country, but this Rule was 
broken through, and this produced evils of a diffeiont kind : at 
last the four great Languages of Europe only, and set speeches 
in Latin, were allowed in addition to Russian. There were no long 
Presidential Addresses, but the idea of holding contemporaneous 
sittings of Sections, and thus economizing time, was not ariived at 
until the Florence Congicss. It was authoritatively declared, that 
no topic relating to the Chiistian Religions, Politics, State 
Administration, Commerce, or Manufacture, should bo allowed 
In Russia the Pi ess was admitted ; at the next Congress in Italy 
it was excluded. Such are the vagaries of Continental systems. 
In Russia women were allowed to be members, and even delegates ; 
in Italy they were rejected. In Russia the general public was 
admitted to the Meetings ; in Italy even Oriental Students were 
excluded, and the doors closed absolutelj^ on the Public. These 
features are mentioned as warnings to future Congresses. 

The R’ationalities represented by the Members were English, 
French, German, Italian, Dane, Swedish, hTorwegian, Finlander, 
Pole, Dutch, Turk, and very few of the greatest Scholars of 
Europe were there. 

A great many subjects were discussed in the Sections of para- 
mount importance. Central Asia was naturally the speciality of 
this Congress, which was a great success, and the last business 
was to accept the offer of the Italian Government, that the next 
Congress should be held at Florence. The Report is a mine of 
information, and all impartial observers will admit, that Russia is 
doing its duty to Science in these remote Regions, and deserves 
thanks for the good work clone, and the prospect of greater things 
hereafter The presence of Buriat, Ostyak, Finlander, and Tartar, 
gave an Oiiental reality to the Meetings, which can be founci 
nowheie hut in London or St. Petersburg, the two Powers, which 
divide Asia between them. 


Floeexce, 187S. 

Two volumes represent the Report of this Congress, and one 
small volume the Bulletin issued daily: both in the Italian 
Language. I had the honour of being present, and published a 
Rcpoit of ffhe Proceedings in the Calcutta Eevieio of 1879. The 
Congress met at Florence on September 12th : it differed materially 
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from tliat of St. Petersburg : tbe attendance of Scholars was very 
miicb greater, 120 m number Women, and persons not interested 
in Oriental studies, weie excluded The subdivisions of the subject 
vreie no longer Geographical, but Linguistic : the Organization 
was left to the control of TJniversal Suifrage, and biismoss was 
conducted m Sections seated in different rooms, but at the same 
time. A Palace was piovided for the Meetings and refieshments : 
it was clear, however, that an Organizing master-mind was absent, 
and confusion and waste of time were the consequence. It thus 
cleaily appeared that Florence erred on one side as much as 
St. Peteisburg on the other * what is required is a benevolent 
paternal authority, and Constitutional rules and precedents. 

The division of Sections was as follows : (i) Hamitic, (2) Semitic 
(Ancient), (3) Semitic (Modern), (4) Arian, (5) Indian or South 
Asia, (6) Altaic or hlorth Asia, (7) The Extreme Orient. As soon 
as Scholars had ranged themselves under their respective Sections, 
they elected their Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Secretaries. 
Some countries sent National Delegates. In some Learned Societies 
were represented. British India sent a Delegate. 

The Congress was opened by Amadeo, late Duke of Aosta 
ex-King of Spain), and he entertained Delegates at dinner in the 
Palazzo Pitti, and the Ministers of Public Instruction entertained 
the whole Congress in Palazzo Eiccardi. The President was 
Senatoie Amari, assisted by Professors Ascoli, Gorresio, Severmi, 
Lasinio, and De Gubernatis. Maspero was President of the Hamitic 
Section ,' Kenan of the Semitic (Ancient), Schefer of the Semitic 
(Modern) ; Benfey of the Arian ; Both of the Indian or South Asia ; 
VelaminoF of the Altaic; Legge of the Extreme Orient; and the 
list of Vice-Presidents comprised really illustrious Scholars. In the 
Hamitic Section M. Naville read a paper on tbe Edition of the 
Egyptian Kitual of the Dead, with the preparation of which he had 
been charged by the London Congress of 1874. Keal good work 
was done m this Section, which was not crowded, hut very 
effective. In the Semitic (Ancient) Section Kenan occupied his 
post with dignity. M. Lenormant, Prof. Oppert, Prof. Ascoli, Prof. 
Sayee made interesting communications. Such meetings advance 
Science. 

The same cannot he said with regard to the Semitic (Modern) 
Section : it was crowded, hut the subjects discussed were of the 
smallest literary interest, such as would occupy the minds of 
dilettanti Scholars of the Old School, not the gieat class of 
Indagatores of the Nmeteenth century. I am forced to go back 
to Pliny to ffnd a word. There was an absence from tins Section 
both of the modern Philological and Archaeological spirit ; and the 
Keport reads more like that of a Congress of IJniversity Tutors of 
the last century met to discuss the reading of a passage in a Great 
Play, or the accentuation of a Vowel, before the dawn of Comparative 
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Philology had swept away the cobwebs of the Scholiasts. Was 
it worth while to discuss whether Mahomet could hold a peu or 
write? Auy official m India knows, that Provinces can be luled, 
and Codes of Law compiledj by the Dictation of a great man, who 
could not wield the pen. 

The Aiian supplied a good deal of material for reflection. Pro- 
fessor Oppert explained how the Persian Cuneiform Alphabet was 
formed fiom the earlier Cuneiform Syllabic and Ideographic System. 
Professor Schiefner spoke about the Languages of the Caucasus. 
The subject of the patois of the Zmganor Grypsies, and the analogous 
linguistic features, which accompanied the transition of the Sanskrit 
and Latin dead Languages mto the two groups of living modern 
Languages, were discussed. Dr. Leitner, the Delegate of British 
India, exhibited m this Section his collection of Gieek Antiquities 
lately discovered in the Trans-Indian Provinces of the Panjab 

The Indian Section was small, but such an assembly of great 
Scholars, perhaps, was never before seen in one room. A new 
difficulty here presented itself I had prepared a communication 
on the Dravidian Languages of South India, and, warned by the 
fate of English papers at the Eussian Congress, I wrote it in 
Italian ; but such are the chances of Science, as well of war, that 
on this occasion the company was such that, with the exception of 
myself, Dr. Leitner, and two or three Italians, no one present 
understood the Language, and the paper, kindly read most distinctly 
by Professor Pulle, fell flat, and at its close I had orally to go over 
the subject in an English address. 

In the Altaic Section little was done, in spite of the presence of 
such Scholars as Yambery of Buda Pesth, and Donner of Helsingfors. 
An Italian had the haidihood to read a paper on a Language in 
Horth America ; this ought not to have been allowed in an Oriental 
Congress. 

In the Extreme Oriental Section, Professor Legge read an address 
on the state of our knowledge of the Chinese ; here a new difficulty 
arose : he was qualified to speak English or Chinese ; his audience 
understood neither ; so he made his opening address in Latin, which 
was a mediaeval anachronism. 

Other papers were read without discussion ; clearly there should 
be a Committee of Selection of Papers ; and those of intrinsic 
interest, but not likely to rouse discussion, should be taken as read, 
and printed in the Eeport . what we want in a Congress of Experts 
is a problem to be solved, a nut to be cruoked, and time to do so : 
Knowledge will thus be advanced. 

The last proceeding was to select a German city, at the discretion 
of the German Oriental Society, for the place of the next Congress. 

One flaw in the proceedings of this Congress was the incomplete- 
ness, and tardiness of appearance, of the daily Bulletin : this is 
really the blood-circulator of a good Congiess. 

50 
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The nest Congress met at the Capital of the German Empire ; 
iiiilut'kily the International Geographical Congress Tras held at 
Tenicc at ncaily the same time. I had the honour of being 
a llember of the Berlin Congress, but on the last day I had to 
iorego the pleasure of sharing in the hospitality to huny across 
Germany and the Alps so as to be m time for the opening by King 
llumbcrt in person of the International Geographical Congress 

The Piesident of the Congress was Dr. Dillman, grande et 
ve7ierahiU nonwi^^ he was assisted by 117 Professors and Scholars 
of German DiiiTersities. The oldest and most veneiated were 
Prof. Lepsiiis, Prof. Eleischer, and Prof Bohtlmgh, hut the two 
latter took no share in the proceedings. The countries lepresentcd 
were Belgium, Denmaik, Fiance, Greece, Great Britain, Italy, 
Holland, Austria-Hungary, Enssia, Sweden, ISTorway, Switzerland, 
Semc-Spain, Egypt, the United States, Japan, China, India, and 
Syria. The Congress was opened on September 12, 1881, by the 
Dlimster of Public Instruction: in Geimany everything must be 
official. Two volumes represent the Peport : I made my Eeport 
of the Proceedpgs in the Calcutta Renew in 1884. 

One great blot must be rccoided, as a warning to future 
Congresses The grotesque and ridiculous idea was started of 
pioducing Katives of Oriental countries as illustrations of a paper 
read : thus, the Boden Professor of Sanskrit ut Oxford produced 
a real living Indian Pandit, and made him go through the ritual of 
Brahmanical Prayer, and Worship, before a hilarious assembly : 
this shocks the Eeligious sense of all thoughtful men. Prof. 
ITax Muller, of Oxford, produced two rival Japanese Priests, who 
exhibited their gifts: it had the appearance of two showmen 
exhibiting their monkeys. In the Afucan Section I read a paper 
in German on the Languages of Africa, but it fell flat, because 
I thoughtlessly had not provided myself with a Hegro, a Zulu, 
a Hottentot, and a Moor, as object-lessons of the great Linguistic 
liegions of that Continent. 

Theie were only four Sections: (i) Semitic (Ancient and 
Modem). Dr. Schrader was its President, with a company of 
sixty Scholars. (2) Aiian, including Comparative Philology . sixty 
Scholars also formed this company, and elected Pi of. Weber as 
their President. (3) Africa, including Egjpt. Piof. Lepsius 
presided over a select body of fourteen Scholars, and was eventually 
relieved by Brugsch Bey. (4) The Extreme Orient, to which 
Archaeology and Ethnology were attached : twenty- five Scholars 
grouped ^ themselves around Prof. Von der Gabelentz and 
Dr. Bastian, as joint -Presidents of the United sub-Sections. 
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The Imperial Family and tlie Mobility manifested no interest 
Trhatever in the Congiess. Papers ttoi 0 read m Englmh^ German, 
and French. Visitors were kindly received and entei tamed by the 
Geiman Professors There was no show, but a great amount of 
good woik done. 

There was too much of the pedantic and Scholastic element in 
the Semitic Section. There wcie exceptions, however: Prof. Paul 
Plaupt discussed the Subject of the Sumerian or Accadian Language, 
which brought Piof. Oppeit to the fiont Prof. Sayce read a paper 
on the Insciiptions on the locks of Tan m Armenia 

In the Arum Section Prof. Max Muller occupied a good deal of 
time, Germanus an AngJicus anccjis^U his object was to note 
the shortcomings, and want of liberality, of Gieat Pritain in the 
mutter of Oiiental Studies, it was surpiismg to hear these charges 
from one, who had reeeued so much m grants from the Indian 
Government. He desciibcd how he had uneai tiled Sanskrit MSS. 
in Japan. Pi of Monier-AVilIiams and Pandit Shamaji Kiishnavarna 
gave what appealed to me an impioper exhibition of the mode of 
Eeligious "Worship of the Hindu, holding them up to iidicule. 
If the Hindu in their towns were to exhibit Anglican Eitual, we 
should feel offended. Prof. Monier- Williams read a paper on the 
irapoitant subject of the transliteration of Oriental Alphabets into 
the Eoman 

In the African Section, M FTaville described the progress in the 
Edition of the Look of the Dead,” and announced the wonderful 
discovery of Mummies at Dar-el-Babari, in Egypt, and the ffnd of 
important Papyri. Lrugsch Ley read his paper on the Egyptian 
Ethnological subject, and I contributed a pajiei in Geiman on “ Our 
present Knowledge of the Languages of Africa.” 

The fourth Section was unimportant : one paper only deserves 
notice, on a Kew Chinese Grammar, by Professor Von der Gabelentz. 

A banquet closed the Pioeeedings, at which I gather from the 
Newspapers, that everybody seemed to wish to speak simultaneously. 
The Postmaster- General of Germany was among the guests, and in 
his speech expressed the only sentiment worth recording he 
remarked, that upwards of Sixty Millions of letters came annually 
from India to Europe, furnishing loads for nine hundred Camels, 
and all requiring answers, which the Latin poet Horace had 
anticipated : 

Jain Bctjtliae responsa petunt^ et IndiE 

At the last Meeting it was announced, that Holland bad been 
chosen for the place of the next Congress. For myself, I must 
confess that I left Lerlm with pleasurable recollections, eularged 
knowledge, and widened capacity to appreciate the knowledge of 
others, and add to my own store, which ought to be the chief 
olqect of life. 
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Leyden, 1883. 

The Amsterdam International Exhibition had been fixed for 
1883, so it was deemed advisable to have the Congress the same 
year. It met on the loth of September, neither at one of the great 
Commercial cities, nor at the Eesidence of Loyalty, but in the 
quaint little Dutch town, which occupies so prominent a position 
in the History of Science and Literature 

Women were admitted as Members of this Congress ; there is 
something peciiliaily genial in the Dutch character. 450 Members 
were registered ; English and French Scholars found Leyden 
singularly convenient of access. The following countries were 
represented • Germany, Austro-Hungary, Eelgium, Denmark, 
Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, Portugal, Eussia, Seivia, 
Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Turkey, Algeria, Tunisia, Egypt, 
Tiipoli, United States, Eiitish India, Japan, Persia, Ceylon, China, 
and the Dutch Colonies of the Indian Archipelago. Four volumes 
contain the official Eeport, in the French language. I had the 
honour of being present, and published my Eeport in the pages of 
the Calcutta Remew ^ 1884. The opening Meeting took place in the 
Town-Hall. The Ministers of the Interior, the Colonies, and War 
were present. I note with disapprobation the intrusion of Govern- 
ment-officials in purely popular assemblies • the first of the three 
officials opened the Congress, and the Discourses were in French. 
Professor Dozy had been selected as President, but had died : 
Professor Kuenen was nominated to succeed him, supported by 
a body of remarkable Scholars, De Goeje, Kern, Land, Leemans, 
Pleyte, Pignappel, Tiele, and others. Offerings of books to the 
Congress were then made. British India had delegated Pandit 
Shamaji Knshnavarna, who made an address in English Dr. 
Leitner described the newly-founded Anglo-Oriental University of 
the Punjab, the first of the kind in India. 

Five Sections were formed, but as the first was subdivided, there 
were practically six companies of Scholars; (i) Semitic Modern, 
and Semitic Ancient, presided over by Prof. Schefor and Prof. 
Schrader respectively Ninety-one Scholars were attached to this 
Section. (2) Anan, presided over by Dr. Eoth, with fifty-three 
Scholars. (3) African (purely Egyptian), presided over by Prof. 
Lieblem, with seventeen Scholars. (4) Central Asia and Extreme 
Orient, under Professor Yon der Gabelentz, with twenty -five 
Scholars : (5) Malaysia and Polynesia, under Abbe Favre, with 
forty-nine Scholars. 

In the Semitic Sections and both subdivisions there was a good 
deal of dry scholastic matter, but Prof. Tiele read a paper on the 
Worship of the Assyrian Goddess Istar, or Astartc, which provoked 
long discussion. Professor Sayce brought before the Congress the 
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impoitant subject of tbe origin of the so-called Median Inscription 
Tablet at Behistun. A discussion followed on the meanings ot the 
word El ’’ in Sabaean Inscriptions. Prof. Oppert and M. Halevy 
took a large share in the discussion. 

In the Aiian Section, two whole days a crowded assembly were 
occupied M ith the discussion of the oiigin of the famous cluster of 
Alphabets, known as the Indian Alphabet. I had the honour of 
bunging the matter before the Section. Ho final decision has even 
yet in iSgy been ariived at. Photographs of the Palm-leaf Manii- 
scx’ipts of Sanskrit found in Japan were laid before the Congress by 
Prof. Euhler in the name of Prof. Max Muller The question of 
Ti ansliteration again came up : it is still in iSqy unsettled. The 
subject of Jam and Avcsta Literature was brought for waid. Several 
topics of special Indian interest were discussed. 

In the African Section nothing was discussed except Egypt. 
Professor Pleyte read a paper on the covering of Mummies v\ith 
fioweis Papers were read, and no discussion allowed. 

There was nothing worthy of remark m the Central Asia and 
Extreme Orient Section. Er. Leitner made a communication on 
the subject of the Languages in the Eegion of the Hindu Xiish, 
specially the Hunza. 

The fifth Section, or Malaysia and Polynesia, being peculiarly 
Dutch, was well attended. ITofessor Kern read a paper on the 
Mafur Language, in Dutch Hew Guinea M Marre and Abbe Favre 
spoke on the subject of the Language of Madagascar, which has 
been proved to belong to the Malaysian family, and have no 
connection with Afiica. Professor Hiimme described the Java 
Language. Professor Huiufalvy made a communication on the 
different methods of counting in different countries The subject 
of Pioverhs was alluded to by the Bev J. Long, of India. An 
attempt was made to induce the British Museum to make a loan 
of its pi iceless Manuscripts : a wish was expressed by the Congress, 
hut in due course a decided negative was received from the 
Trustees, and very properly so, as an Act of Parliament forbids it. 

The Proceedings ended with the usual Banc[uets and Toasts 
and Speeches. One was of exceptional interest, the Dutch Colonies 
of Java and Sumatra had suffered lately from Earthquakes, and 
there was great distress I was requested to propose a Besolution 
of condolence with the sufferers, and the collection of subscriptions 
to be sent out. This proposal was cordially appioved, and 
a collection of one thousand guilders was made by the agency 
of little girls trippiug down between the tables with their baskets. 

It was announced to the Congress, that the next Meeting would 
take place at Vienna in 1886. 
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Yienjs'a, 1886 

Tills Congress vas opened on September 27, 1886, by His 
Impenal and Eoyal Highness Archdiihe Regnier, the Patron. 
Baron Alfred Von Kremer, a distinguished Onental Scholar, was 
the Piesident, and the University of Vienna lent their grand now 
building as the locale. Women were admitted as Alembeis. 
Expciieuce gained m previous Congi esses enabled the Vienna 
Oiganizing Committee to provide against all difficulties. Theie 
weie lepiesentatives of every countiy in Em ope, of Egypt in 
Africa, of India and China in Asia, and the United States. 400 
had entered their names, and paid their subscriptions, but only 127 
appeared. A daily Bulletin was circulated, which kept all mem- 
bers en rapport. The Sessions lasted six days, and the work was 
fast and furious. A Report m the German Language was published 
in five volumes, and a copy sent to each Member, though tardily. 
I had the honour of being a Member, and published my Report of 
the Proceedings in the Calcutta Review of 1887. 

At the opening Meeting offering of Books was made, and I had 
the honour of presenting one hundred and four volumes of Trans- 
lations of the Scrip tuies, in the Languages of Asia, Africa, America, 
and Oceania, published by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
with the aid of Scholars from Germany, Holland, Austria, Russia, 
and England. The Books were ordered to be placed on the shelves 
of the University Library. 

The following were the Sections- (i) Semitic (Modem). 
(2) Semitic (Ancient). (3) Arian. (4) African, including Egypt. 
(5) Central Asia and Extreme Orient. (6) Malaysian and Poly- 
nesian. 

In past centuries Latin and Greek exercised a tyranny over the 
work of Education and Research. A similar kind of tyranny is 
attempted by the Arian and Semitic Scholars of Europe, and has to 
be sternly resisted. It is clear from the out-turn of this Congress, 
that the thiee Sections of these languages occupied an unduly 
large portion of the time of the Congress for the very simple reason, 
that the majority of Scholars were totally ignoiant of the subjects 
of the three last Sections, and yet they occupied the larger portion 
of the globe. 

Mnety-one communications were made in writing, a large 
majonty of which were read in the Sections, sixty* six relating to 
Arian and Semitic subjects, and twenty-five to the rest of the 
world. The subjects selected were new, practical, and indicated 
research. The Sections sat simultaneously. The Bulletin reported 
Progress. Hotice of publication of new Books was made, and the 
opinion of the Congress solicited as to the expediency of publishing 
new Books, or new Editions of old Books. The interchange of 
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thought of learned men, which followed, was of the greatest 
iinportauce. In the Semitic Section (Modern) Piofessor Chwolson, 
of St. Petei shill g, exhibited Photographs of numerous Syiiac 
Tomb-Inscriptions found in the Province of Semiretch, Eiissia, and 
Asia : this find will lead to further explorations. Pr. Snoucke 
Hurgiongi, of Leyden, spoke on the subject of Mekka Proverbs and 
Sayings, opening out a new field Yakub Astm Pasha, of the 
Department of Public Iiistiuction in Cairo, described the work of 
the Egyptian Institute He was followed by a Colleague, who 
addressed the Congress m Arabic, This was a notable departure. 

In^ the Semitic Section (Ancient) there were sixteen conimu- 
nications on Hebrew, Assyrian Cuneiform, Babylonian Subjects. 

In the Arian Section there was a great gathering of Scholars, and 
thirty-two communications made Dr Bhandarkar, of Bombay, 
read a paper on Sanskrit MSS in English, and the way, in which 
this Indian Professor held his own amid Eiiiopean Scliolars was 
gratifying to remark. Mr Grierson read a paper on the mediaeval 
Yernacular literature of India, and the Coiigiess passed a vote 
urging on the Government of India the impoitanoe of X)i’epaiing 
a detailed survey of the Dialects spoken in ludia. An intciesting 
discussion took jilace on the subject of the connection of the patois 
known as the Gipsy, with some of the Yeriiaculars of India, in 
which Mr. Lelaiid took a foremost part. Piofessor Buhler pre- 
sented the third volume of the ‘‘ Coipus Inscriptionum Indicarum,” 
edited by Mr. Eleet, and this led to an important discussion. 

In the African Section Egyptology was much discussed to the 
exclusion of the subjects connected with the rest of that vast 
Continent. The vision of Scholars is often narrow, and often 
unsympathetic with anything beyond their own hobby. Eew 
profess, that the T^orld is their harvest-field. It is one of the real 
dangers of future Congresses, that certain great subjects should 
occupy all the time and interest to the exclusion of all new ones. 
The Greek and Latin Scholars played tins game two centimes ago : 
they have yielded the ground to another set of narrow specialists. 
The points brought forward were no doubt interesting, hut not 
suitable to a Congiess de omnibus onentahbus aid 

moclernisP Miss Amelia Edwards lead a paper on the practical 
subject of the haphazard dispersion of Egyptian antiquities over 
Euiope and the United States, some to he concealed in piivate 
countiy houses and obsciue Provincial Muscuras : vrhat was re- 
quired was an all-embracing Begister Professor Havilie reported 
the comjdetion of his ciitical Edition of the ‘‘ Egyjitian Book of 
the Dead”: he had, however, limited his research to Papyri not 
later than the Nineteenth Dynasty, so there is much more to 
be done. 

In tlie Central Asia Section there was very little business. In 
one discussion Tcheng-ki-Tong, Secietaiy of the Chinese Legation 
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at Paris, stepped forward in Ms ordinary Chinese costume, handled 
the chalk with all the aplomb of a Prench Professor, spoke excellent 
Prench, and gave another instance of the improvable capacity of 
Oriental !Mations . the proper study of mankind is man, and the 
eight of a yellow man calmly and without trepidation lighting the 
supercilious European Scholar with his own weapons, on his own 
arena, was more encoui aging than the sight of an old MS. of 
a forgotten Eeligion, and an old mummy of an extinct lace The 
pigtailed Chinese seemed to look with contempt on the Scholars of 
Europe, who dared to dabble with his Ideographs, while the Hindu 
read his paper with an impassive demeanour, and without the least 
sign of sell- consciousness. Professor Tenien la Coupene read a 
paper on the Languages spoken in China before the advent of the 
present occupiers of the Middle Kingdom. 

The last Section of Malaysia and Polynesia was still less supplied 
with papers. I read a paper in German on the Languages of 
Oceania, in which wonderful progress has been made, and Hr Pred 
Muller and Professor Yon der Gabelentz took a part in the discussion. 
The time is not yet come for such subjects to occupy their proper 
place : there is a fond preference to the dead Past over the living 
Present. 

There was a grand Banquet in the Town Hall, and a great 
variety of speeches. The young Chinese, above alluded to, spoke 
in a loud and clear voice, and drank the health of the Congress. 
The next Congress was announced to be held in Stockholm. 


Stocehoim, i88g. 

The condescending kindness of Oscar, King of Sweden and 
Horway, the hospitality of the good people of those two kingdoms, 
and the hazardous experiment of holding the Congress partly in 
Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, and partly in Christiania, the 
capital of Horway, rather tended to impede the business of real 
Scholars, who came together not for a junket, but for exchange 
of ideas. I had the honour of being a Member of this Congress. 
The Eeport of the Proceedings lies on my table in five volumes ; 
and I made my own Eeport at the time, and published it in the 
Calcutta Review of 1890. I was the Eeportcr of The Times 
newspaper for the Congresses of Leyden, Berlin, Vienna, and 
Stockholm, and had the assistance of my lamented friend Hr. 
Eeinhold Eost in my labours. 

A positive irruption had taken place of flaneurs, tourists, and 
casuals: set speeches were made in all the Languages of Europe 
in the presence of His Majesty: there was only a dummy President, 
M.^ d’Ehrenheim, and an overweening Secretary. Bona-fide 
Orientals were stared at as in a Barnum’s all-world show: the good 
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Scandinavian people seemed to think, that it Tvas a collection of 
Orientals, not of Orientalists, and were disappointed at no 
Elephants, Camels, and Tigers having been provided* the con- 
temporaneous arrival of a Menagerie would have been most 
fortunate. Good work was indeed transacted somehow or other, 
but there was a feeling of disappointment in thoughtful minds : it 
is obvious, that the difficulty of obtaining invitations to other Cities 
was greatly increased, as the reception of such crowds was ex- 
pensive : as a fact no future place of Meeting was fixed. Hine 
%llae lacrymae. The daily bulletins were imperfect : we had 
clearly come to the parting of the ways, and if these delightful 
Meetings are to be continued, the problem of the mode of doing it 
must be reconsidered. 

The usual hlationalities were represented : Universities and 
learned Societies sent Delegates : the present of Books to the 
Congress were magnificent : the British and Eoreign Bible Society 
sent Translations in one hundred Languages . the Indian Office and 
Yatican Library sent contributions. I^o previous Congress had 
received such splendid presents: they were the fiistfruits of a 
grand harvest of intellectual activity. 

The number of Members amounted to 713, of whom 515 weie 
strangers to the country. The Oiientals sent as specimens were 
seven from Egypt, two from Algeria, three from J apan, four from 
British India, four from Persia, and twenty-eight from Turkey. 
Many of these might with advantage have stayed at home. Death 
had thinned the ranks of Scholars ; some weie kept away by illness 
and were wise, for a Member of such a Congress must be strong as 
well as learned. Women were admitted, but it was beyond reason, 
that the Congress should be choked, like the Flavian Amphitheatre 
at Eome, by an ignorant mob seeking only “ Panem et Cir censes, 
banquets and garden-parties. 

A perusal of the list of subjects is really painful Some wrote 
on subjects of a dim and remote Past , others on contemporary 
incidents; others on grammatical inflections, or the true value 
of a syllable or even a letter: however, if there had been less 
frivolous amusements in the Piogramme, the results of this 
Congress as evidenced by the bill of fare would have equalled 
any of its predecessors. 

The Congress lasted from Sunday, September ist, to Wednesday, 
September nth. There Avere some striking receptions, one by the 
Ein^, in his Palace on Lake Malar, and one by the University of 
Upsala on the Hill of Odin. 

Another feature is worthy of notice : the King fed twelve 
Scholars in a kind of cave at one of the Hotels, paying their 
Hotel Bill : one of these Scholars was the wife of an Oxford Pro- 
fessor. The all-powerful Secretary followed suite, and fed twelve 
additional Prophets, m a cave of his own, but it is fair to say, that 
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they were poor lond-ficle Scholars, who could not have got to the 
Congress without this assistance. 

On the last day a shower of Stars fell on ceitain male and female 
Members of the Congress, handsome gold medals wore bestowed 
on genuine Orientalists, and special gold medals conferred on great 
absent Scholais. This is a dangeious precedent, as future Con- 
gresses may have no Stais, or Medals, at their disposal, and, as 
a fact, the refusal of honoius to one or two, who applied for them, 
was the cause of subsequent trouble 

The Languages used to enlighten the Members and communicate 
Ideas weie French, English, German, and Italian: those, that were 
used to bore the heaieis, weie Tuiki, Aiabic, Poisian, Sanskrit, 
Chinese, Japanese. In all my Indian experience of Eanaras, and 
Amritsai, I never heard anything so unworthy of a sensible man 
like the Delegate-Scholar of India, as his lugubrious and foolish 
recitations, and the sounds emitted by an Arabic Student of 
El Azhar at Cairo, which combined the biamug of a jackass and 
the whistle of a railway-engine. Such exhibitions are mischievous 
and degrading : clearly the Congress-idea reached its bathos at 
Stockholm. 

The Sections were the usual five * by a stroke of genius to avoid 
bad feeling, one Section elected three men, to occupy in turn tlio 
post of Chairman The King opened the Congress, and the dummy 
Piesident informed us of one thing, that he had no knowledge of 
Oriental Sciences, and he proved this by suggesting the idea,, that 
the assembled Professors and Tourists were “ habituees, qua 'vous 
etes, aux Splendeurs Orientates ” The Secretaiy, who had made 
one single tour in Palestine, remarked, ‘‘Je connais un pea 
P Orient ” : we may emphasize the words un peiC^ as a coirect 
description of his Knowledge j perhaps ^‘rien” would have covered 
the ground better. 

I notice the real contributions to existing Knowledge • 


Prof. Euting 
Dr. Glaser . 
Dr Burgess.' 
Dr Buhler . 
Dr. Oust 

Dr. Leitner . 


ISTabathean Inscriptions in the Sinaitic Peninsula. 
The Insciiptions of South Arabia 
Archaeological Eesearches in India 
Asoka’s thirteenth and fourteenth Edict 
Geographical Distribution of the Tuiki Branch of 
the Dral Altaic Family of Languages. 

The Language and Customs of the People of 
Hunza. 


The final banquet of the whole Congress took place at the Grand 
Hotel, Stockholm, and a remarkable Menu was circulated in nine- 
teen Languages : this was a fair type of the whole Congress, costly, 
showy, unscientific, with everything done to attract uncritical 
wonder, and admiration, rather than to promote Science and 
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Eesearcli. Tv^o special trains took off the main body of Members 
to Christiania, where there were more banquets. Life at Stock- 
holm became endurable to those, who went no further I myself 
retreated to Moscow. This was my Seventh Cougiess, in seven 
capitals of Europe, and I began to lose heart as to their Future. 


London, i8gr. 

After an interval of seventeen years the Congress was again 
held at London. It represented thirty-seven countries, and the 
number inscribed amounted to 600 The E-ev. Dr. Taylor, Master 
of St John’s College, occupied the Presidential Chair. The 
Congress was opened on August 31, and lasted to September ii. 
The Eeport occupies four volumes. I had not the honour of 
bemg a Member of this Congress, and write, therefore, without 
personal experience, but I have the advantage of consulting 
a brochure of 148 pages, giving a full account of the Proceedings. 
There may be a clash of opinions, and a diversity of feeling 
connected with this, and the Congress of London of 1892, but 
I knew nothing about it at the time, and remember nothing now. 
In my eyes Science is sacred, impartial, and free from personal 
prejudices. 

The Academy, on the 19th September, 1891, gave a summary, 
which is valuable. 

A now and most commendable feature of this Congress was 
the presentation of printed Summaries of Eesearch, up to dote, 
since the last Congress, taking the place of tedious Presidential 
Addresses, which only covered the ground known to the speaker. 
The following summaries were noteworthy : 


Prof. Yasconcellos d’Abreu 
Prof. Montet .... 
Prof. Basset .... 

Dr. Ziemer 

Prof. Cordier .... 
Prof. Amelmeau . . . 

Captain Gruiraudon . . 

Mr. J. J. Meyer . . . 

M. Clement Hu art . . 


for Sanskrit, 
for Hebrew, 
for Arabic. 

for Comparative Philology, 
for Chinese, 
for Egyptology. 

for African Languages since 1883. 

for Malayan 

for Osmanli Turki. 


Hotice was made of remarkable Explorations also. 

Ho less than 160 papers were contributed by such Scholars as 
Maspero, C. A. de Cara, Abbe Aibouy, Prof. G. Oppert of Madras, 
Pandit Janardhan, M. Aymonier, Prof. Leitner, Prof. Schlegel, 
Hr. Bellew, Mr. E. Michell, Colonel Tanner, and others. The 
papers themselves will be found m the Eepoit. 
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Tlie orbit of the Congress was widened by the introduction of 
kindred, yet new, subjects such as Polk-loie, Oriental indigenous 
Education, Ethnography, Numismatics, Oiiental Archaeology. 
The policy of thus widening of an already very wide arena for 
report and discussion may be doubted: if, however, it is an 
erior, it is one in the right direction. A Congress, however, 
cannot live, if its subject-matter shrinks into a narrow orbit, such 
as a Grammatical discussion, or a one-sided theory about any 
particular matter 

The opening Meeting took place at the Music Temple Hall, 
under the Presidency ot Dr. Taylor, who deliveied a brief address. 
He remarked that all the Members of this Congress were either 
Orientalists, or promoters of Oriental Studies, and that tlie Social 
element did not outnumber the Scientific. 

The Sections wore as follows : I. Summaries of Oriental Ee- 
search since 1886; Prof. Montet was President, and Dr Leitner 
Secretary. II. (i) Semitic Languages, except Arabic, under the 
Presidency of Dr. Taylor ; (2) Arabic and Islam, Prof, de 
Gayangos; (3) Assyiiology, Prof. Oppeit , (4) Palestinology, 
Abbe Albouy. III. Anan, under the Presidency of Prof. Caio- 
licles. lY. Africa except Egypt. Y. Egypt, under the Presidency 
of Sir C. Nicholson. YI. Central Asia, under the Presidency of 
Mr. Curzon, Dr. Belle w, and Dr. Leitner. YII. Compaiative 
Eeligion, under the Presidency of Prof Montet. YIII Com- 
parative Language, under the Presidency of Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte and Prof. Carl Abel. IX. Suggestions for the encourage- 
ment of Oriental Studies, under the Presidency of Dr. Leitner, 
Sir L. Griffin, with Prof. Wright and D. Adams as Yice-Presidents. 

X. Indo-Chinese, under the Presidency of Principal Aymonier. 

XI. Chmese, under the Presidency of Prof. Schlegel, with Pi of. 
Cordier as Yice-President. XII. Japanese, under the Presidency 
of Prof. Leon de Eosny. XIII. Dravidian, under the Presidency 
of Baion Textor de Eavisi. XIY. Malayan and Polynesian, 
under the Presidency of Prof. Schlegel. XY. Instruction to 
Explorers, nnder the Presidency of Dr, Leitner. XYI. Erhno- 
giaphical Philology, under the Presidency of Dr. Beddoe. XVII. 
Oriental Art, Art Industry, Archaeology, and Numismatics, under 
the Presidency of Mr. William Simpson. XYIII. Eolations with 
Orientals, under the Presidency of Sir E. Mead. XIX. Oriental 
Linguistics in Commerce, nnder the Presidency of Sir L. Griffin. 
XX. The Anthropology, Science, and Products of the East, under 
the Presidency of Mr. Brahrook 

It takes away the breath of the reader to consider the multiplicity 
of these subjects. The Menu is too great, and the intellectual 
banquet too large for digestion even in a ten days’ feast. 

Another feature of this Congress was to indicate appreciation 
of original inquiries by a Medal of Honour, and of additions to 
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Literature by a Diploma : the principles were laid down, on which 
the various categories of certificates were awarded. This seems 
a dangerous departure : the grant of medals and honours by a 
Sovereign, such as the Xmg of Sweden, at the Stockholm Congress, 
was open to objection, but the. idea of such honours being con- 
ferred by the organizing Committee of a triennial Congress seems 
dangerous, and will lead to animosities. 

Thioughout this Congress there were signs of a one-man’^ 
authoritative influence, which is to be deplored and avoided in all 
Congresses. Whether a preponderating influence is for good or 
evil, it IS equally objectionable, and most surely causes unpopularity. 

At the final Meeting, Seville was selected as the place of Meeting 
of the next Congress, and the distinguished Statesman Canovas del 
Gastello was selected as President, and the Meeting was fixed to 
take place in 1892, but never came ofi. The expenses of the 
Congress were announced as amounting to ;^2,ooo, of which only 
£^00 would be supplied by the Subscriptions * here is a new 
danger of a very obvious character. 

The Incorporated Law Society’s Hall, the Inner Temple Hall, 
and Six Looms, and other meeting-places, supplied the locale of 
this Congress ; whether this was sufficient and convenient may be 
doubted. 


London", 1892. 

A totally independent Oriental Congress met in London on the 
5th September, 1892, in the Theatre of the University of London. 
The Earl of Horthbrook, Piesident of the Ptoyal Asiatic Society, 
opened it in due form. The list of Membeis, and Delegates of 
States, of Universities, and learned Societies, was very large. Two 
volumes of laige-sized paper with 600 pages in each contain the 
Eeport, which was printed and circulated within the year. This is 
an essential feature in a good Congress. Papers read, or contributed, 
should be handed in then and there to the Secretary. I was not 
a Member of this Congress, nor in London at the time : my 
information is gathered from the Newspapers and the Eeports. 
I could not approve of a Congress of a particular Nationality being 
presided over by an alien exile. Surely there are plenty of 
illustrious Scholars in Great Eritam. 

There weie ten Sections : (i) Indian: President, Sir Eaymond 
West; Vice-Presidents, Drs. Euhler and Lanman. (2) Aiian : 
Prof Cowell; Vice-Presidents, Ascoli and Xielhorn. (3) Semitic: 
{a) Assyrian : Prof. Sayce; Vice-Presidents, Homrael and Ward. 
(Z>) General: Prof Eobertson-Smith; Vice-Presidents, Xasabacek and 
Xautzsch- (4) Persian and Osmanli-Turki : Sir Fredk. Goldsmid ; 
Vice-President, Prof. Darmesteter. (5) China and the Extreme 
Orient : Sir Th. Wade. (6) Egypt and Africa : Le Page Eenouf ; 
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Yice-Presiclent, Prof. Eeinisch (7) Australia and Oceania • Lord 
Stanmore. (8) Anthrox^ological : Dr. Tylor , Yico - President, 
Piof. Darmesteter. (9) Geographical. Sir M. E. Grant Duff; 
Yice-Piesidcnts, Count de Gubeinatis and Dr. Gilman. (10) 
Aicdiaic • Gicece and the East * Et. Hon Nf E. Gladstone. 

Tlieie iras indeed a wonderful supply of lemai liable communica- 
tions. Tinning over the pages of these two magnificent Tolumes, 
eveiy communication seems to be worthy of thoughtful study and 
to add to Knowledge. It is satisfactory to lecord, that the cost 
of the Congress did not exceed £i,iooj but the expense incurred 
in publishing the Eepoit was supplied by a munificent friend. The 
final Meeting took place on the 1 2th of September, and Geneva was 
fixed as the place of the next Meeting in 1894. 

My leport of the London Congresses of 1891 and 1892 is very 
biief, as at eveiy step I take I feel, that I am walking upon nails, 
and any unlucky remark might tend to rouse up those difficulties, 
which it IS the object of all fiiends of Science to forget. The 
hatchet has been buried. Both the Congresses held at London 
were essentially brilliant and useful, and well attended. It is 
devoutly to be hoped, for other reasons, that the Congress will 
not meet annually, but the London-Congresses of i8gi and 1892 
show that, when this does happen, there is no diminution of power, 
and interest. 


Geneva, 1894. 

This Congress is the last of the series. Pour volumes in the 
Erench Language will contain the Eeport : three volumes, Eos II, 
III, and lY have appeared: Eo. I has not yet seen the light. 
1 had the honour of being a Member of this Congress, and intended 
to have been present, being a Delegate of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, but my health failed, and I sent my daughter, who is 
a Member of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, to take my place, and 
she wrote a Eeport of this Congress, which was published in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society^ 1 894. I contributed 
an Essay to this Congress in the English and Erench Languages, 
on the ‘^Ancient Eeligions of the World before the gieat Anno 
Domini,” and I followed the proceedings with close interest. 

It met on the 3rd of September, and was closed on the 12th. 
Prof. Edouard Eaville, the celebiated Egyptologist, and Assyno- 
logist, was the President. In his opening address, he claimed, and 
justly claimed, for the Swiss Eation a place in the first rank 
of European Eations as regards Oriental Studies. Prof Maspero, 
from Erance ; Lord Eeay, President of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
from England, Prof. Wmdisch, from Germany; Count Angelo di 
Gubernates, from Italy ; and Ahmed Zeki, from Egypt, addressed 
the opening Meeting, 
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There were the following Sections: (i) Indian, under the 
Presidency of Lord Eeay, wnth Prof. Weber and Prof. Euhler as 
Yice-Presidents ; (2) Arian and Linguistic, under the Presidency of 
Pi of Astoli, with Pi of. Ereal and Prof, Schmidt as Yice-Presidents ; 

(3) Semitic, under the Presidency of Prof. Xautzsch, with Prof. 
Oppert, Pi of. Tiele, and Prof Almqvist, as Yice - Presidents ; 

(4) -Mahometan, under the Piesidcncy of M Schefer, and no Yice- 
Presidents; (5) Egypt and Africa, under the Presidency of Pi of. 
Maspcro, with Profs. Eenouf and Lieblein as Yice-Presidents ; 
(6) Extieme Orient, under the Presidency of Prof. Schlegel, with 
Prof. Cordicr and Prof. Yalenziani as Yice-Presidents ; (7) Orecce 
and the East, under the Piesidency of Prof Merriam, with 
Prof. Perrot and M. Bikelas as Yice-Presidents , (8) Gfeography 
and Eastern Ethnography, under the Piesidency of Prof. Yamhery, 
with Prince Poland Bonaparte and M. de Chaparede as Yice- 
Piesidents 

The ^rationalities represented were Switzerland, Erance, Great 
Britain, Germany, Austria, Italy, Holland, United States, Sweden, 
Norway, Greece, Egypt, Hungary, India, Pussn, Belgium, Turkey, 
Australia, Algeria, and Persia. There were Delegates fiom 
12 States, 38 Universities, 31 Societies, and 15 Academies The 
number of the representatives of foreign countiies at Geneva 
amounted to 216: there wmre a great many Members fi om 
Switzeiland. The number of women entered tor lond-Jide Science- 
purposes amounted to 43. 

Certain subjects were discussed: one, the hopeless question of 
transliteration, into the Poman, of Oriental Alphabets. M. Senait 
called attention to an Inscription found near Peshawar, in India, 
in an unknown foim of written Character : an appeal was made to the 
Government of India to adopt measures for the better preservation 
of Inscriptions. Mrs Lewis exhibited her Photographs of the 
Syriac MS found by her at Mount Sinai. An appeal was made 
to the Khedive of Egypt to piotect the Monuments on the Island 
of Philae; and, in the midst of the din of discussion, and the 
festivities on the Lake, the death was announce 1 of the gi eat 
Egyptologist, Brugsch Pasha, an event which was universally 
deplored. He was piesent at the London Congress in 1874, as 
has been already mentioned. 

One request seems rather a cool one • the Congress expressed an 
opinion, that the Japanese should modify their written Character, so 
that the Language might be more easily acquired by foreigners. 
It is well known by linguists that the written or printed Characters 
used is a very small item m the difficulties of acquiring a Language. 
In India w^e have twenty different forms of written Characters, but 
no one has suggested, that such an interference should be attempted 
with the Customs of a great Nation. Time and contact with other 
Nations will do what is required, if anything is reasonably required. 
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The change is beyond the Ukase of a Tsar, the Bull of a Pope, or 
the Suggestion of a Scientific Congress. 

The President announced, that the decision of the Organizing 
Committee -vras, that the next Congress should be held at Pans in 
1897. decision ws hailed by all. The circuit of Europe had 

been made in the t^enty-foiir years, which have elapsed since Paiis 
started the idea in 1873. Approaches had been made to Spain and 
Portugal, but had failed Greece, however much it would have 
attracted Members to Athens, was impossible : the idea of Con- 
stantinople, or Kew York, could not be tolerated : so the Congress 
wisely returns to the place of its birth. 

I thus close my account of the eleven Congresses since 1873. I 
have read with interest and profit the Eeports of all. I wish every 
success to the Pans Congress under the control of my valued 
friends the illustrious Scholars of Erance. 

Ma^ 18, 1897. 


CoKCLTTBINa EeMAEXS. 


One painful feature of these periodical Meetings is, that in each 
gathering we miss some honoured face and figure, which has in the 
interim disappeared. I should like to have recorded some of the 
honoured names : it seems to me after a lapse of years a real honour 
to have touched the hand of, and exchanged ideas with, great 
Scholars, whose names will last long after the Civil or Military 
Hero of the time has been totally forgotten. I should have 
mentioned them by them simple name, laying aside their ephemeral 
ordeis, and childish titles We speak of Homer, Plato, Cicero, 
and Yirgil, without the title of Pnvy Councillor, or Companion of 
the Star of India, to which the Eulers of the time did not admit 
them, or the really ridiculous decoration for a quiet Scholar in his 
study, or a German Printer, or a Hutch Publisher, to have conferred 
on him, that of the Yorthein Star and Gustav Yasa. How Horatius 
Placcus, who would have been a delightful Congress-man, would 
have poked fun into Yirgil, if he had been decorated for his 
Immortal Poem in this way. But want of space forbids . it would 
he a delightful labour of love to carry out the scheme in a separate 
Essay at some future time. 

The lesson, which we learn from the history of past Con- 
gresses is : 

I. That the place for the meeting of the next Congress must 
absolutely he fixed before the business of the Congress 
is done. 
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II. That the CoDgres«i is not to leave the Countries of Christian 
Europe, This excludes absolutely Constantinople and 
hTew York : Scholars could not afford the cost of the 
journeys. 

Ill That the choice of President and Organizing Committee 
be left to the country, which is selected, and that under 
no circumstances is a foreigner by blood, or Nationality, 
to be selected as President. 

lY. No interference on the part of the State-Authorities to be 
tolerated: the Congresses are essentially private re- 
unions without reference to Politics or Religion. 

Y Convenient places of Meeting, and all in one locality, to be 
provided 

YI. No one, male or female, to be admitted a Member, who is 
not a Scholar, a Student, or certified by a Scholar to 
be personally interested. 

YII. No titles, honours, diplomas, or stars, to be distributed 
during the Congress to Members of the Congress under 
any pretence. 

YIII. Banquets, Entertainments, etc., except of a strictly private 
character, to be discouraged : earnest Scholars do 
not care for such things : fianeurs, like moths round 
a candle, are attracted by them. 

IX. The Report to be published within one year of the Assembly 
of the Congress. No Languages but German, Italian, 
French, and English, to be used in the Meetings. 

X. Discreditable exhibitions of Hindu, or Mahometans, per- 
forming their devotions, for the purpose of amusing 
a crowd, to be forbidden. Natives of Asia, Africa, 
and Oceania, to be admitted on the same footing as 
Europeans, and with the same personal respect. 

XI. The Press should be admitted to all Meetings thrown open 
to the Members, and the general Public to a portion of 
the Hall reserved to them. 

XII, A Summary of the Progress of Oriental Research in the 
subjects discussed at the last Congress should be 
presented at the following Congress. 

5 ^ 
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XIII There should he a strong important Committee of Papers, 
and Subjects to be discussed. Scholastic and nariow 
humdrum subjects should be rejected. Some Papers 
may be deemed valuable, as contributing to the Eeport, 
but, as they would not lead to discussion, they should 
not be read, but taken as read. The object of the 
Congress is to elicit diverse opinions of competent 
Scholars. 

XIV. Commerce and Geography may be excluded, as they have 
their own arena, and their own Congresses : the under- 
lying object of a Scientific Oriental Congress of 
Language, Archaeology, Ethnology, and Eeligion in 
its broadest sense, is to introduce such studies to the 
outer world, and knock down partitions of prejudice in 
the minds of members of diJfferent Xationalities 

The proper study of Mankind is Man.” 

XY. All rivalries of different Tranches of Science, or of 
Xationality, to be sternly repressed. All present are 
equal, and entitled to respect, many to love and 
honour. The self-asserting busybody should be got 
rid of by a vote of expulsion. 

XYI. Devoted though I am to the subject of the Excavations in 
Greece, it will be wise to exclude from the orbit of 
Oiiental Congresses, Europe and America absolutely : 
they have, or will have, their own arena. 
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HOW I SPENT MY SUMMER HOLIDAYS IN 1876. 

Theke have been published several books about life at Eton in 
various phases, such as A Day of My Life ’’ and About some 
Eellows” ; not to mention a host of papers on the same sort of 
subject. These I know have been very successful, and well repaid 
the care spent upon them by their authors. I am afraid, that my 
present book wiU not have such a complete success throughout the 
whole 900 and odd boys, but I trust, that at least some may be 
interested by it, and that it may call forth other books detailing 
and depicting the delights of other ways of spending the Summer 
holidays. I know that, though I never could see the fun of it, 
some fellows think it great fun to stump across moor and bog on 
the chance of hitting a bird, or to stand for hours in a stream on 
the chance of hooking a fish, or many other sorts of amusement. 
But chacim d son gout^ say I ; I prefer certainly the way of spending 
the Summer holidays, which I will now detail 

It was one Summer ago, that I first had the offer of going abroad. 
I had been to Paris at the previous Easter, and enjoyed it very 
much But now my Father offered to take me on a tour, which 
promised to be far more enjoyable ; namely, to St. Petersburg, 
whither he was going as a member of the International Oriental 
Congress, by the way of Hamburg, Copenhagen, and Stockholm. 
We started in the middle of August, our party consisting of my 
Father, another old Etonian, and myself. It was extremely hot 
weather at the time, and the usual passage from Dover to Calais, 
so well known to most people, who have been abroad, was shorn of 
its horrors. Here a httle time was given for dinner in an extremely 
dingy and tremendously crowded ‘^buffet.’’ Thence we travelled 
for sixteen hours to Cologne, through Lille and Brussels, and oh I 
the heat was awful. We arrived at Cologne half melted, and put 
up at the Hotel du Nord. Arising early next morning, we hurried 
round the Cathedral with its saensty and shrine of the Three Kings, 
of whose bones all that is to be seen are three mouldy skulls with 
gold crowns on them. We saw also the bones of Ursula’s eleven 
thousand virgins. We then started by train for Hamburg. It 
was monstrously hot, and the compartment we were in was very 
full of people and extremely close. One young Frenchman squinted 
awfully. He was travelling with his mother, and she confidentially 
told my Father, that her son was gomg to meet his fiancee for the 
first time. The young girl, rather pretty, came to meet them at 
the station : we saw them meet * I pitied her. 
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After a long day’s journey we arrived at Hamburg, and got 
rooms in an hotel, whose windows overlooked a great sort of half- 
harbour, half-lake. That evening we went in a little steamer 
across the aforesaid lake to a pleasure-garden to hear a Monstre 
Concert ” {m). Here we found a large number of people sitting 
out under the trees at little tables drinking beer, and enjoying the 
strains of a band. The lake looked very pretty with all the lights 
round it, and one or two boats were hung with coloured Chinese 
lanterns 

Thence home to our hotel and to bed, as Mr. Pepys would say in 
his famous Diary. 

I forgot to say, that I was in the Middle Division of the Pifth 
Porm, and, when my Father proposed to enter my name among the 

Savans Orientalistes,” and get a ticket, that I might enjoy the 
advantages, I was taken aback, but he reminded me, that I had 
been to India while a baby in arms, and was therefore an 
Orientalist, and that every Eton boy was a savant or ‘‘ knowing 
one ” ; some a little more, and some a little less. Besides, I found 
that my friend Anna, daughter of another old Etonian, whom we 
caught up at Stockholm, had taken out a ticket as a savante,” 
and she was only a girl, so I consented to be entered as a Savant 
Orientalist. 

Hext day we saw Hamburg, ran over to Lubcck, and saw that 
place. I read Murray’s Guide-Book, and never leave any place, 
till I have verified every object mentioned. This takes time, but 
I acquired the habit at my Dame’s of doing everything thoroughly. 
By sunset we got to Eael, and went on board the steamer, which 
during the night took us to Corsor in the Island of Zealand. Here 
we landed and took train to Copenhagen, Here we ,had a day’s 
hard work visiting galleries, libraries, and museums The whole 
place was fall of naked marble statues We lived in a state of 
ceaseless persjDiration day and night. There were some capital 
open-air pantomimes in one of the public gardens. 

Thence we took train to Elsinore, saw Hamlet’s Castle, famous 
for Shakespeare’s Ime : 

"Who ’s there ? It is I, my lord, the early village cock ! ” 

We saw also Ophelia’s grave, and embarking on board a small 
steamer named “Horatio” we crossed the Sound, and landed at 
Helsingborg in Sweden. We had a fair view of the Kattegat. 
When we went to take our places in the train, we found that not 
only were there compartments for smokers, but also for swearers, 
for one was labelled “Dam-coup A” We found that the barmaid 
was called a “Fhcker,” and the ladies’ cloak-room was marked 
“ Fur Quinner.” We travelled all night, and reached Stockholm 
early in the morning. The city was beautiful, and our hotel was 
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a grand one jnst opposite the Palace Here we joined a great 
many other sayans, German, English, Danes, and we weie 
exceedingly jolly. 

In the Do tel was Christine Heilson, the Swedish singer, and the 
Emperor of Prazil, traycllmg under the name of Don Pedro 
d’ Alcantara. We had a famous time at Stockholm, going about 
the lakes in httle steamers, going to the theatre, where we saw 
‘‘Pound the World in one hundred days,” and a ridiculous 
Scotchman in plaids with a long telescope, and notebook, and 
Murray’s Guide, always gettmg into trouble. The heat was 
awful. Some of the peasant girls from Dalicardia had such pretty 
dresses, and one of the most intercstmg sights was the National 
Museum, with life-size figures of all the difierent Scandinawan 
races. The people here are rather savage and behind the age, for, 
when I turned out on Sunday in an Eton round jacket, turn-over 
collar, and tall hat, just as every fellow wears as a matter of 
course, we had quite a concourse of boys after us, and everybody 
turned round to look at me ; and the guide asked my Father, 
whether I was got up in that dress “ pour mon premier com- 
munion.” We saw a wedding take place in our Salle a manger : 
the men were all in black trousers, and white ties, and looked such 
cads ; the women in white dresses : they stood in a row behind 
a table, upon which was a large book, and a champagne-bottle : 
one of them put the hand of the bride into the hand of the 
bridegroom, and said something in Swedish : then they uncorked 
the champagne, and hobnobbed, and walked out into the streets, 
and went to places of amusement. We went over to Dpsala, 
overtook m the streets a nice old clergyman, who said he was the 
Dom Prost, something like our Provost, I suppose, and he looked 
rather like Dr. Goodford. He was very civil to us, and called 
us “ les savans anglais,” took us into the Cathedral, and the 
Dniversity Library, and showed us the Codex Argcntcus of Ulfilas, 
and the Devil’s Bible. He seemed inclined to kiss us, when we 
took leave ; but, as he did not offer refreshments, we had them at 
a little inn, and went to see the Hill of Odin, where we ascended 
and' drank some mead — filthy stuff — out of Purik’s horn: the 
mead was something worse even than my Dame’s beer. Stockholm 
IS very nice, and the Swedes aie a very nice people. 

Hext day we embarked in a steamer to cross the Gulf of Bothnia 
to Hango in Finland, part of Pussia. The steamer was in a canal 
just under the hotel- windows, so we walked to it, and found the 
Emperor of Brazil on board The scenery down the arm of the sea 
into the Gulf was magmficent. Stockholm beats Venice out and 
out : I have seen both. When it was dark, we went down into 
the cabin to supper, and found our seats close to those of the 
Emperor. He was going to the Congress also : in fact, the whole 
party on board was doing the same thing. After supper, some one 
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told the Emperor, that there was an Eton boy on board, and His 
Majesty’s Equerry came to my Eatber to ask leave to take me to 
be presented; so I went, and there never was sncb a jolly 
Emperor: he asked me all about Eton, be quoted Yirgil and 
Homer, and was quite friendly. He did not pouch, however . 
I should like to have seen the kind of gold coin, that is current in 
Brazil He then sent for my Father, and they had a long talk 
about the Congress, and Sanskrit. His Majesty is an A i savant. 
"When we were in our cabm, a fearful storm came on, and we were 
all terribly sick : our passage was very long. When my Father 
got on deck, he found it was raining, and the Emperor was in the 
round house, and His Majesty remarked, that it was “ treshumide.” 
We landed at Hango, had to run the gauntlet of the Kussian police 
and customs • however, the fact of the Congress made this very 
easy, and no one could mistake savans like us for Nihilists, and 
Hynamitards At one hotel the landlord would make us put down 
in the register not only our names, and residences, hut also our 
professions; we told him that we had none, that we had “ rien 
an faire,” and to his horror entered ourselves as, “ Nihilistes.” 

We then took train to Helsingfors: we saw a prohibition to 
smoke in ten different Languages, and at the stations the retiring 
rooms were labelled in Eussian, Finn, Swedish, and German. 
When we reached the station, we rushed out to secure a drosky; 
it was the first that we had seen, and the dress of the coachman, 
and. the way m which he held his reins, and the whole turn-out, 
impressed us, but what surprised us most, that every coachman, 
when hailed, made the same reply, which to our cars sounded like 
‘‘ Got a lady,” which we heard afterwards was Swedish for 
“ engaged.” We worked our way to our hotel with difficulty. 
We had introductions to some Swedish friends, who held high 
positions in the local Courts of Justice. We went to call, but our 
reputation went before us, for not only weie we introduced 
generally as “ les savans anglais,” but Anna and I, who went up 
last, heard ourselves introduced into a room full of strangers as 
^‘les jeunes savans anglais” We were treated most kindly, and 
with the most profound respect, as due to our juvenile scholarship. 
We had expected to find the Finns something like the Lapps, 
half -naked, or in skins, and accompanied by reindeer, but we found 
the^ company as polished and refined as Parisians, and the young 
ladies charming. They took us about the place * there was not 
much to see, but they showed us that, and told us, that they were 
Finlanders and Swedes by origin, and not Finns , they were all 
Bussian subjects, but Protestants, They came to see us off at the 
station, and were most lovmg. On arriving at Wyburg we found 
a new feature at our hotel ; there was no food to be had, as they 
only supplied beds : so we had to perch in one street at the hotel, 
and peck at a Eestauration in the next street. We saw with 
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delight the first samovar, or tea-nrn, with which we became very- 
familiar m Eussia, as tea seems always on tap m every house at all 
times. 

ISText morning we were up early, and went on board a canal- 
steamer, and by a succession of locks, one above the other, we 
were pumped up many hundred feet to a canal on a higher level. 
There was an Inscription in the Finnish language to record the 
names of the engineer, who had accomplished this daring work. 
We saw everybody drinking tea on the deck : the men drank it in 
glasses, and the women m cups : it seemed a distmction of the 
sexes, but both put sugar and slices of lemon in their boilmg weak 
tea, but no milk. At a certain place we landed, and were 
transferred to a char-a-banc We had insensibly formed an 
acquaintance with two young ladies, one a Swede, one a Norwegian, 
who had ]ust completed a tour in Switzerland travelling together 
alone, and, as they were going to Imatra, we four formed ourselves 
into a party. The Swede sat on the same bench in the char- 
a-banc with my Father, and the Norwegian sat by my side As 
we drove violently down the deep descents, and up the steep 
ascents, the motion of the vehicle was quite indescribable, and my 
Norwegian friend began crying out, ‘‘ Wah ! wah ^ ” 

On reaching our destination we visited the wonderful Eapids, 
down which the waters of the great lakes discharge themselves in 
then course to the Baltic • a light suspension-bridge crossed it, 
but we declined to venture across, and settled down in the little 
hotel. Next day we returned to Wyburg by the road in a fiat 
cart, or rather fiat wooden box without springs on two wheels: 
the joltmg was worse than yesterday. Every ten miles our 
boy and pony were changed. On reaching the hotel at ATyburg 
a telegram was put mto our hands, unmistakably addressed to us 
with the words in English : Ask for my nightgown.” "We were 
at a loss to understand what this could mean, but the chamber- 
man (for we had got beyond the region of chambermaids) 
produced a roll of linen, which proved to be the nightgown of our 
friend, who had gone on direct to St. Petersburg, which had been 
left by accident behind. At the station we found ladies with 
plates collectmg money ^‘pour les pauvres slaves et bougares ” 
They were exceedingly angry, when my Father asked, if they 
received presents ‘‘pour les pauvres Polacques ” also. In the 
tram we met some charming young Eussian schoolgirls gomg 
home for their holidays : they were delighted to talk to us in 
English, and told us, how they read Walter Scott and Dickens. 
We reached St. Petersburg in safety, and found the work of the 
Congress already commenced 

Of course we did all the sights, drove everywhere in droskies, 
saw the Winter Palace, the Museum, the cathedrals and churches. 
The heat was swcltermg, and we drank tea freely. We went to the 
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tombs of tbe Emperors, and tbe ISTational ^Museum, with figures 
large as life of every description of Eiissian subjects. I went 
shopping with Anna, and acqnned certain liussian words such 
as “skolho?” how much? kotoro chas?” what o’clock is it? 
“ tchaii,” tea. In fact, we had a very jolly time of it. 

But the leal work was the Congress. Beprcsentatives of every 
country in Europe were there, and I saw a live Turk in a red 
cap, and every kind of subject was discussed, and a quantity of 
diiferent Languages used. Two old fellows, Stickler and Lagus, 
had a discussion m Latin: no one understood them, for their 
pronunciation was not fit for the Eourth Eorm. They got great 
applause, but I wondered, what the Head Master would have said, 
if he had had their copy under his thumb, and heard the false 
quantities, which they made: I will be bound to say, that he 
would have found false concords also One Englishman, now an 
M.P , disgusted us by getting up to make a speech in Erench, and 
commencing “Je suis un anglais barb are ” Our meetings were 
held in one of the palaces of the Eussian Emperor. The Emperor 
of Brazil attended the Sections, and in the middle of one he leaned 
across to my Father, and asked him, if he had seen the telegraph 
from Constantinople, that the Sultan of Tui'key had been deposed, 
i began to feel quite at home with Emperors. 

Then we had excursions of the whole Congress. One day we all 
lunched at the Yacht Club, and then embarked in a steamer on the 
Eiver Yeva, and passed by the fortress of Cronstadt, and landed at 
the Emperor’s Palace of Peterhof, where we were all to dine. 
The Emperor himself was away at Livadia on the Black Sea, but 
the chamberlain. Count Gralitzin, did the honours. We were 
driven about the park, and saw all the small houses, where the 
difierent members of the Imperial Family dwelt at certain seasons. 
We dined in the Palace of I'eter the Great. I had got Murray’s 
Guide-Book up, and naturally asked to see Peter the Great’s 
mghtcap. It could not be found. I appealed to Count Galitzm. 
I heard some one say* “ Le jeune savant Anglais desire voir le 
bonnet cle nuit du Pierre le Grand : ou est-il ? ” After soip.e search 
a most dirty object was found. 

Just before dinner we all assembled in a beautiful hall, and the 
Imperial attendants, in their swell uniforms, brought in trays with 
sardines, and caviare, and cognac, and everybody took a little, 
and ate and drank standing; the ladies ate and drank with their 
white gloves on. This was a kind of pick-me-up, for soon we all 
filed into dinner. One little French professor amused us. He 
was always losing his wife, and hunting for her, crying out : “ Ou 
est ma Caroline?” We all laughed, and passed on his message. 
We had sturgeon and Eussian dishes, and it was a very fine sight 
to see the dinner of some hundreds in the Imperial Dining Hall. 
After dinner we began to discuss, whether we ought not to propose 
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tlie health of the Gzslt, and I seemed to feel it my duty to make an 
effort, and as bemg the best up in Latin of the party, thought of 
something of this kind: “Epulantes, Caesar, te salutamus ” , but 
Count Galitzin informed us, that it was contrary to Imperial 
etiquette to do anything of the kind in any of the Palaces. We 
went back to St. Petersburg by tram. 

Another day we were all taken to dine at another palace of 
the Emperor, Tsarko-Sclo. This was built by the Empress 
Catherine II, and some wonderful rooms belonging to Her Majesty 
were described, but we found them shut up I again appealed to 
Count Galitzin, who read the account in my Murray, and after 
inquiring of the attendants, told us that they were the apartments 
ot the ‘‘ Imperatrice actuelle I urged that, as Murray mentioned 
them, I ought to be allowed to see them; this argument struck 
him as forcible, and he took a few of us, and tapped at the door, 
and they actually let us in, because we belonged to the Congress, 
so kind and courteous was everybody. Count Galitzin remarked : 
“ C’est le premier foi, que j’ai vuc ccs apartments, grace au jeune 
savant Anglais avec son j^iurray.’’ We had another good dinner, 
and were then driven to a great music-hall, and back by tram to 
our hotel. 

On examining our trunks to-night, as we were starting next 
day, we found, that the whole of our gold and foreign silver had 
been stolen. We generally carried our cash about with us, but, 
when we dined with the Emperor, we were obliged to put on 
evening dress, which is shoit of pockets The thieves had carefully 
opened the trunks with false keys, left the English silver money, 
as of no use at St. Petersburg, and replaced everything, and locked 
up the trunks, and strapped them. They knew, that we were 
starting early next morning, and had watched their opportunity : 
of course, the master of the hotel shrugged his shoulders, and 
expressed his regret 

We took sleeping-berths by train to Moscow, for we were fairly 
worn out with heat and hard work . woke up to see the train 
cross the Eiver Volga, and get into Moscow in the morning. One 
of our friends met us at the hotel, and told us, that he had been 
robbed of everything at the Station. While he was getting his 
rail way- ticket, somebody’s arm came over his shoulder, and took 
his pocket-book out of his side-pocket: when he felt it go, and 
turned round, he saw nothing but stolid Eussian faces behind him, 
none of whom he dared to charge with such an impudent robbery. 
So we had all to go to the Bank, and raise money for our immediate 
wants, as we had been all cleverly cleaned out. 

I did all the sights of Moscow: the Big Bell, the Cathedral, 
Sparrow’s Hill, and the view of the city, and here I took leave of 
the good old Emperor of Brazil, coming upon him suddenly, while 
having a cup of tea in the room of an English lady. I shall always 
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think well of Emperors after this specimen. "When he came to 
London next year, His Majesty graciously asked my Lather, ‘‘ How 
IS your little son ? ’’ One of the ambassadors was good enough to 
tell me, that I must lay myseK out to be one of the ‘‘Savans 
de ravenir.” All our friends had dispersed, and we had nothing 
to do but work our way back. 

"We made an expedition to Troitska, a most sacred place of the 
Greek Church : as we came in sight, all the Eussians in the tram 
rose from their seats, and bowed to the building, and repeated 
prayer. We walked over the Sacred Chapel, and watched what 
was going on. A Erahmm would have found himself quite at 
home, for no idolatry could be worse m a Hindu temple The 
pictures were covered with jewels, and everybody kissed them. 
We were taken in to see the Treasury of the Cathedral • the value 
of the j'ewels is enormous, and the sight magnificent, diamonds 
seem to go for nothing. What a lot of Ikt we shall have, when we 
take Moscow ! As wo went back, I had a row with a Eussian 
Mujik : they all smoked, and when I tried to let down a window, 
the man opposite to me, who was half drunk, would not let me. 
He was very troublesome, and as nothing would stop him, my 
Father called out to him the only Eussian words which he knew, 
‘‘ Gospedi Pomeloi,” The Lord be with you,” which is shouted 
out in all the churches in the litanies It had the most extra- 
01 dinary effect, for everybody burst out laughing, and the man 
was quite crushed, and gave no more trouble. 

We took tickets to Warsaw only one train each day, and the 
journey lasted two davs and a half : we saw the sun set twice, but 
it was rather jolly We could walk along the whole length of the 
tram and pay visits to f 11 ends We had some French friends 
with us, who called themselves Parisian Hebrews, and lived like 
Christians, and, when they saw the horrible Polish JeAvs on the 
platform, ‘‘01 mon Lieu ! voila les Juifs,” which seemed to us an 
odd remark from their lips The tram was timed to stop at certain 
places for meals, and once we had our dinner after midnight. AYe 
got to AYarsaw all right, and saw all that was to be seen. When 
people die, they take the bodies and lay them out in the church, 
and we stepped m, and saw the body of a young girl, who was just 
dead, lying m a kind of bridal dress. We were cheated at 
the railway-station, for they would only give the value of half 
Hapoleons for half Sovereigns, and we were hustled into the tram 
without time to complam. 

AA^e went to Puda Pesth and saw the Danube. We walked about 
with Armmius Yambery, the famous Oriental tinveller. As 
we travelled to Yienna, we nearly got into trouble. We were 
always making collections of curios, and we saw outside the tram 
a delightful brass badge with the words, “ Smoking is forbidden ” 
m Hungarian. We pocketed this, and also a sweet little label. 
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Erauen Wagen.” Unluckily as we passed from Hungary into 
Austria, the train was- made over to a new set of officials, and 
these things were missed, and there was a grand search, and 
inqmnes were made. We were obliged to pretend, that we 
knew no Language whatsoever, and we produced our tickets, and 
passports, and luggage-ticket, and refused to understand anything 
beyond : so they left us downright stumped, and we got off. 
We threw away the small label, but I have got the brass one still 
among my curios 

At Saltzburg we went into the mines, and a wonderful affair it was. 
We had to put on the dress of a miner, and then sit straddle-legs 
on a kind of wooden horse on wheels, women and men all the 
same. I sat behind a fat woman, and my Father sat behind me. 
We were told to bend our heads forward, and we were then 
propelled along tunnels into the bowels of the earth. We passed 
through large caverns, dimly lighted up, and it was capital fun, 
but we clung to each other for fear of falling off. It was nearly 
dark, and we had each a lantern in our hands, but, as we left the 
mine, we were violently shot out into the broad daylight, and the 
midst of a crowd of tourists, and we then became aware, the 
women particularly, what a ridiculous appearance we piesented. 
We then went in a boat on the beautiful lake, and to my surprise 
I found, that the boatmen were all women, m short dresses, and 
they had such thick legs I suppose it comes from punting and 
boating. 1 never saw such legs on the Erocas. We went to see 
a tunnel, cut last century for the high road. The Emperor’s bust 
was over the arch, and the words, ‘‘ Te Saxa loquuntur.” It was 
quite absurd, for the commonest railway-tunnel is far greater, and 
anyone, who had seen Mt Cenis and Gothard tunnels, could well 
laugh at this little affair, which was thought a great thmg then. 

We went to Huremburg. I liked that old town better than 
anything. It was so old and quaint, with great walls and ditches 
all ready for a siege. We went to see the manufactory of German 
toys. In one room we found hundreds of Ho ah’s Arks all ready 
painted, and ready to be filled. In another there were thousands 
and thousands of every kind of beast all ready to be distributed in 
the Arks according to a list. At Munich we saw the galleries, 
and went into a statue of Eavaria, right up into the head, where 
there was room for five people to sit. At one place we went to 
see a balloon go off from a garden. A young American girl got 
into it alone, and off it went into the skies We saw her waving 
a fiag of stars and stripes. At length she quite disappeared: we 
had to go off by the train. I should have liked much to know, 
what became of her, and how she got to land again, and where. 
In one of our journeys we travelled with a Greek lady and her 
daughter. Money was wanted to pay something, and we heard 
one say to the other, wov 7a where ’s your money ? ’). 
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IFe began to rub our Greek up, and my Father said to the lady, 
GOV KciXyj eGTtv ” The young girl twigged the meaning 
at once, and giggled. Their pronunciation was horrible. Another 
funny thing happened. My father happened to stay at one of the 
same hotels the next year, and he looked down the hotel-book, and 

found his name registered as avec une dame.’^ He 

remonstrated with the landlady, reminding her of me, whom she 
lecollected, but she said, that, whenever two poisons occupied the 
same room, they alwmys entered one as a Dame. 

From Dresden we took tickets straight to London without 
stoppmg, but we got into some trouble in a steamer on the Eiver 
Elbe. As we were passing under the Bastei Eock in Saxon 
Switzerland, my Father sat down on a large wooden chest to enable 
him to look up to the elevated gallery in the side of the Mountains. 
He had not been long there, before he became aware, that 
a quantity of yellow stuff was oozing out on the deck, and he 
found, that he had been sitting on a box of eggs. He beat 
a rapid retreat to the extreme end of the vessel, and began to 
admire the scenery, but the owner of the eggs, a woman, found 
him out, and actually insisted upon his purchasing the whole case 
containing 1,500 eggs. As we were going to stop only one night 
in Dresden, it was impossible, that we could buy a case of 1,500 
eggs * so my Father would not take any notice of her. Presently 
the Captain came up, and, raising his cap, began the following 
conversation: think that you were sitting on that box of 

eggs.” ‘‘Yes ” “I fear that some of the eggs by accident were 
broken.” “ Possibly,” “ I fear that the owner has suffered loss.” 
“ Possibly.” “ Would it not be possible to satisfy her ? ” “How 
much?” “Would one mark (a shilling) be deemed too much?” 
My Father handed over the mark, and the incident ended. 

Thence we hurried back to London and to Eton. I hope that 
some of the feEows, who read this, will be interested, and perhaps 
foEow my example. I can assure them, that it was jolly good 
fun, and opened my eyes a good deal, and I brought home some 
delightful things to ornament my room. Conspicuous among them 
was a gold clkivv, or picture of the Yirgin, such as the Eussians 
stick up in the corners of all their rooms, and some pretty silver 
lamps to hang from the ceiling. I add a copy of my Holiday 
Task telling the whole story. 

September^ 1876. 
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HOLIDAY TASK. 

Itee ad Con-geesstjm Oriejsttalem apxtd 

PETEOPOLIM, A.D. MDCCCLXXVI. 

ADnuiis in solitum nos snscitat ordo laborem : 

Sacculiis, Argentum, Poenula, Liber, adest : 

Kos novus invitat cursus, nova pascua : lingua 
Nos nova : carpe diem : Terra paterna vale I 
Omine felici nobis iter incipit : Aequor 
Tranquillum nullis piscibus esca datur. 

Gallia nos recipit, gratissma Gallia, lingua 
Jucunda : long^ ferrea rheda traliit 
In Belgas : Sol Bruxelli prope moenia lucem 
Condit, et in media nocte cietur iter. 

Terna alii Eegum describant nomina, et ossa 
Yirginea in cistis, Undecimilla, tins. 

Nobilis Hamburglii nos tandem urbs accipit : Elbam 
Transimus . multo membra calore madent. 

Inde, Lubeck, celeres te visimus : inde recepit 
Nos in contracto ferrea cymba sinu. 

Nox teritur somno : prostrata cadavera mane 
Cernimus : ingratus naribus adstat odor. 

Vidimus b celsa Danorum littora puppi : 

Pnma quies nobis tu, Copenhagen, eras. 

Seandimus hic turres : per totam curntur urbem : 

Miramur statuas, pocula, tela, libros : 

Yestimenta Deae non sunt ! Yae nuda puella ^ 

Quocunque aspicias, ml nisi nudus homo est ^ 

Nec mora : sub noctem petimus loca clara, per Aurem,^ 

Q,u4 cita Baltiaci deflmt unda freti : 

Mane novo Hamleti castella antiqua subimus : 

Protinus accipiunt Gothica regna pedes. 

Inde laborantes in nonam currimus horam : 

Quocunque aspicias, sylva, lacusque, loco. 

Dulcia Suedorum quo possum dicere versu ? 

Cymba per aequoreas itque, reditque, vias. 

Pulchri homines, et pulchrior TJrbs, pulchernma Yirgo : 
Miramur Begum signa, tropoea, domos. 

1 Urbs Helsingor (Anglic^ Elsinore) apud fretnm Oresund (Anglice Sound), 
alias Aurem, sita 
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Hmc per Hyperborei vehimur freta nave parata 
Oceani, stomaclio non toleranda meo. 

jSTox placida, et somnus facilis . cito turbine pontus 
Aestuat, et media cymba laborat aqua. 

Insequitur clamorque virum, stridorque rudentis : 
Traditur indigno piscibus ore cibus. 

Exagitatus, edax, passus graviora, carmam 
Linquo libens : rupes osculor, Hango, tuas : 

Eumica nos dulcis ripae conducit Imatrac,^ 

Qua sonat aeternus nocte, dieque, fragor. 

0 1 quam te memorem 1 si centum yivitur annos, 
Emnica Yirgo, tui eorde mancbit amor ^ 

Prons gracilis, roseaeque genae, myeique capilli, 
Caeruleique oculi, foemmeusque decor ! 

Eussia, terrarum domitor, spoliator Eoi, 
lllustrare fugax te mea Musa timet. 

In centum linguis tibi dant maledicta, Tyranne ; 
Aedibus in sacris mille tropoea nitent. 

Te tuba ternbilis, te ferrea macbina mortis, 

Ala ferox equitum te, peditumque cobors : 

Te luctus, famesque, et mors yiolenta, sequuntur : 

Te tenet in templis praya Superstitio. 

Urbs praeclara tamen, Petri sub nomine, lautis 
Nos recipit tectis : incipit inde labor. 

Kamque Professores, Eoctores, atque Sopbistae, 

Indi, Semitici, Seres, et Assyrii, 

G-rammaticale pecus, congestio Pragmaticorum, 
Convemunt, uno gens aliena loco : 

Tbemata, discursus, argumentatio, libri, 

Signaque in egregios torta retorta modos : 

Diyersae yoces, diyersaque nomina : cultus 
Biyersus : yarius sanguis, origo, color. 

Hie Academiae claustris nutritur : at lUe, 

Qud rbeda errantem convebit una domum. 

Adsunt Gallorum, Germanorumque, phalanges, 

Et Earn : lepide bngua Latina sonat : 

Hamque Gubernatis ” * Florenti ex urbe subivit, 
Plos Italiae gentis, deliciaeque meae : 

Oppertusque ’’ ^ ferox, Teutonye an Gallicus anceps, 
Ambobus bellum ferre paratns, adest : 

Anglia quos mittit ? juyenumqne senumque profuse 
More yorat patrio, vociferatque, cobors. 


^ Im^tra, locus in terr^ Finnic^ ob delapsum aquarum celeberrimus. 

3 Angelo di Gubematis m urbe Florentia Professor, doctissimus, amabilissimus 
^ Jubus Oppert, Assyrologus acutissimus, vivacissimus, bellicosissimus, apud 
Hamburgbum natus, m Pansus demorans 
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Tu quoqne, ‘‘Kerne,” ^ yenis Batavorum gloria, ciijus 
Doctrma mgenio certat, et arte labor 
Pnsca Jayanorum tibi debcnt carmiiia yitam : 

India te noyit Proxima, et Ulterior, 

Addit se sociam, Uoctisque snperyenit, Anna^ 

Pulchra satis, genio fertilis, arte, sale : 

Poeminea argnta nectens subtilia voce; 

Liicentes ocnli yim Eatioms habent : 

Hanc incessanter Jiiyenesqne, Senesque, freqnentant : 

Cor da Professorum frigida mollit Amor. 

Caesaris angusta pransi regalite aula 
Congredimiir : multo carpitur ore dies. 

Occupat immensa Grermanus piilpita barba ; 

Pauca yoce snam rem, digitoque, moyet : 

Eespondet Gallus: “ Si quae noya dicis, Amice, 

“ Kon yera ; et yerum est quod, noyitate caret.” 
Consurgimt alii : facit indignatio yerba j 
Tinnitus tenui futilis acre sonat. 

Surndent Angli et Batayi : regionis Eoae 
Impermyn est illis grande, log^ueJa parum. 

Tunc pietate grayis yeniam, pacemque, requint, 

Pelix, cui surgit plausus utraque manu. 

Praeyalet at sermo Eussus : comprendere nemo 
Audet : Gregoriefi ^ praesidet : aula silet. 

Sic intestinis crescit Ees Palladis armis, 

Europaeque recens undique floret honos : 

Sic “ redit a nobis Aurora, diemque reducit ” : 

Surgit* et e fusca lux Oriente noya • 

Secreta exponunt penetralia Seres, et Indi, 

Cimmenusque nigrans, Aetbiopumque genus, 

Sacrilegis cedunt yiolata cadavera cbartas ; 

Urbium et antiquae defodiuntur opes, 

Ossa sepultorum, yeterum yestigia Eegnm : 

Yox yocat e tumulo : lux patefacta micat. 

Ouae nunquam Graii, nunquam noyere Latmi, 

Cantitat, absorbens poma nucesque, puer. 

Quaecunque obscuris recitarint carmina lucis 
Gymnosopbi, yel quae luxuriant Arabs, 

Omnia nota patent ; nam quid non vincere possit 
Subtile ingenium, et nocte dieque labor ? 

Hinc iter ad veteres ducit, Moscoyia, sedes : 

Yolga superfusa plena redundat aqua : 

^ Henricus Kern, apud Lugdunnm Batavorum Professor, vir 3 ucundissimus, 
utriusque Indiae sermonibus doctissimus 

* Puella Anglica, caeruleis calceis mduta (vulgo ‘‘ blue-stocking ”), bujus Con- 
gressus pars mihi non mimma. 

3 Basilius Gregorief , Congressiis Praeses atque Proconsul. 
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Yidi ego, per totnm mundi dum curntur orbom, 
Multas Ecgum urbes, multaque templa Dei : 
Knlla tamen palmam te tollit • corde fideli 
Tu, quasi Jerusalem, tu, quasi Eoma, nites ^ 
Salva mane, spleiideque, novos visura triumpbos, 
Eussia ^ Ticim daiit tibi damua lucrum : 

Earn malus e nostro latro sesteitia sacco 
Abstraliit . amissas ploro viator opes. 

Quis fecit, quum, quo, quare, cur, quomodo, plane 
JSTescimus . no turn est quocl fuit, et quod abest 
Inde dies noctesque duas properamus ad Elbam, 
Inque domum reduces ferrea cymba vcliit : 

Hie miser oToriim copbino male cautus operto 
Insideo : pretiiim foemina laesa rogat : 

Quid faciam ? f acinus non est mibi lingua negaro, 
Et solido lapsus damna rependo mei 
Musa sile, properaque domum, nam Mater Etoiia 
Appellat natos in sua claustra suos : 

Saevior hic regnat Hussorum rege tyrannus. 

Suavior hic Einna virgine ‘‘ i)ama ” ^ sedet : 

Per campos, vallesque, et montes ivimus altos : 

Sustulimus longae clulcia, acerba, viao • 

Quid juvat ah ! terras alio sub sole calentes 
Yisere, si Patriae pectore clesit amor ? 

Hamque bonum externa si sit, seu nobile, terra, 

Est melius patno, nobiliusque, solo, 

He mihi sit finis terrae, neo meta laborum, 

Dummodo vis ammae, corporeusque mgor 
Omne quod Ars tulcrit, quod consorvavent Aetas, 
Quidquid agant homines, est ibi cura mea 
IniBus Septembeis, mdccclxxvi. 

“ Daina ” animal sexus ancipitis, quod piieros ciemio fo\ct, 
Huppliciis torquet 
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DETAILED SURVEY OF THE LANGUAGES AND 
DIALECTS SPOKEN IN CERTAIN PORTIONS 
OF BRITISH INDIA. 

This is not an entirely new subject. Mr. Beames, of H.M Indian 
Civil Service, in 1875, published a small yet valuable work called 
Comparative Grrammarof Arian Vernaculars of India ” I myself, 
in 1878, published in greater detail, accompanied by Language 
Maps, a Sketch of all the Languages of Nearer and Further 
India,” and I still hope, that my valued friend Mr. Grierson, 
of H M. Indian Civil Service, will, in 1903, after the expiration of 
a quarter of a century, complete and publish an enlarged and 
corrected Edition of my Sketch ; and I have arranged, that the 
accumulated additional infoi mation, entered in my inteileaved copy, 
should, after my death, be made over to Mr. Grierson, to add to his 
own collections, for he is out and out the best informed Scholar in 
this Blanch of Linguistic Knowledge at the present Epoch. 

At the International Oriental Congress of Vienna, in 1886, at 
which Mr. Grierson, and myself, were present, a Resolution was 
passed, ‘^urging on the Government of India the importance of 
pieparing a detailed Survey of the Languages and Dialects spoken 
m that country ” ; and the question was taken up by the Viceroy in 
Council, and it was determined to make a rough unscientific Cata- 
logue of every known form of speech spoken throughout British 
India, exclusive of the Provinces of Madras and Burmah The 
area to be investigated consisted of the Province of the Panjab, the 
North-Western Provinces, Oudh, Bangal, Assam, the Central 
Provinces, and Rajputana Attempts were to be made to investigate 
as far as possible the Languages of the Kingdom of Kashmir, and 
the semi-indcpendent States of the Himalaya. This large area 
included practically the whole Arian-spcaking population of British 
India, and the aboriginal tribes, whose Languages belonged to the 
Kolarian and Tibeto-Burman Families 

With the cares «of Empire on its shoulders, the Government 
of India is not very partial to Scientific Subjects, and with 
tbe calls of War, Famine, and Pestilence, on the Exchequer, 
is not inclined to any expenditure, that can be avoided : still, 
recognizing that something should be done to ascertain and record 
every form of speech used by the 300 Millions of the subjects of 
the Empress of India in her Jubilee-year, the Viceroy in Council 
sanctioned the following scheme • 
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The work was to be divided into two stages. 

I. To compile a rough list of all the Languages and Dialects 
spoken m each District. Each District- Officer to be supplied 
with a fornij to be filled njD, detailing the different Yernaculais 
(Drclu, Boll) made use of in his District, and the number of tlie 
population speaking each vaiiety of s|)eech. The Officer charged 
with the compilation would, from these returns, supplemented by 
Census -Deports, Land - Eevenue - Settlement - Reports, and Special 
Memoirs (where such exist), prepare Lists of forms of living 
speech* (A) by Districts, (B) by Yernaculars, discriminating between 
(i) an indigenous Yeruacular, (2) a Yeinacular imported by im- 
migrant strangers. 

IL To obtain specimens of all the indigenous Yernaculars, care- 
fully edit these specimens, and then compile an accurate Language- 
List, based on the mfoimation derived fiom the specimens A 
careful examination of these specimens may divulge the fact, that 
two different Language-names represent one and the same Language. 
A notable instance of such a phenomenon ajiiieais in the List 
of Bible-Translations, where the selfsame Language is called 
Danish, ancl Rorse, in Denmark and hforway respectively. Another 
possibility is, that the identical name is carelessly given to two 
totally distinct forms of speech. The name of Gond is some- 
times applied to the Dravidian form of speech, indigenous to tlie 
tribe which bears that name, and sometimes to the local Diah'ct of 
the Arian Hindi, as spoken by the Gond tribe In each case there 
will be two specimens of each form of speech : (A) A translation of 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son, specially prepared by competent 
persons: this facilitates mtercompanson of one Language vitii 
another, and betrays any possible linguistic affinity, which may 
exist in word-store, or construction of sentence. (B) An inde- 
pendent specimen compiled by each District Officer, from the lips, or 
written records, of each tribe : this will be a powerful check on the 
Translator, who might, if unchecked, adopt a dialect of his ow^n 
demsing, or borrowed from some printed book. 

Such is the Scheme, and it deserves high commendation. 

The selected specimens should be sujiplcmcnted by written 
records of local ballads, legends, and folklore, but this wull be the 
woik of time A comparative Alphabetical List of two hundred 
words for the ordmary requirements of the Human race in each of 
the Languages of India would greatly assist the inquiry. 

Mr. Grierson has, at his own expenditure of time and money, 
compiled sixty-five versions of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
and they have been printed at the Calcutta Government Press, and 
I have a copy on my table, which I have presented to tlic Royal 
Asiatic Society.^ This compilation is admitted to be imperfect and 
conicssedly preliminary, yet it represents a great step in advance as 
regards the second stage. As regards the first stage, Mr. Griorspn 
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has compiled, and is correcting the proofs of, a list of the forms of 
speech spoken in the vast Province of Bangal, with a population 
of 6o Millions. 

On the loth September, 1897, Mr Grierson had the opportunity 
of bringing this subject to the notice of the Indian Section of the 
Eleventh International Congress of Orientalists held at Pans : 
and after discussion, a resolution was proposed by Herr Kuhn of 
Munich, and seconded by Hofrath G. Buhler of Vienna, and was 
carried in the following terms ; 

“ La Section Indienne du XL Congres International des Orienta- 
“ listes exprime ses vifs remerciements an Gouvernement de I’Inde 
“ pour avoir mis d execution le voeu presente an Congres de 

Vienne (1886) demandant une statistique des langues de PInde. 

Elle tient a signaler les services, qui pourra rendre a la linguis- 
‘‘ tiquo cette entreprise, quund elle aura et6 compKtement menee 

a bien.” 

It is obvious that, when the Statistics and the Specimen- 
Translations have been collected from the different Districts, they 
will be found to have been prepared by persons with no Philological 
Knowledge in the strict sense, and the materials must therefore be 
laid before a Linguistic Expert, who will examine them critically, 
and classify the different forms of speech under their appropriate 
names, their Linguistic Family, and their position in that Family, 
whether as a mere Patois, or a recognized Dialect, or a lond-fide 
Language : then will follow the consideration of the proper form of 
Written Character, if any, which belongs to each form of speech. 
Mr. Grierson, in his Introductory Kotes, uses the words Perso- 
Hindustani as regards the well-known Alphabet, which should be 
called the Arabic Alphabet, and by no other name. 

The plan of compiling a translation of the same story in different 
forms of speech is excellent, as it facilitates intercomparison of the 
structure and word- store of each. An additional feature is, that 
not only are the Vernacular words transliterated on scientific 
principles, but care is taken also to indicate the pronunciation. 
Then, again, the construction of the Language is in many cases 
distinctly shown by a word-by-word retranslation from the 
Vernacular into English. 

It must not be forgotten, that Mr. Grierson is not dealing with 
a Linguistic Field, like Central Africa, or Eussia in Asia, where 
the population is, without exception, in a very low state of Culture, 
and without an indigenous Literature. Such may have been the 
case in some parts of British India last century, but it is not 
so now. The modern Literature of British India is multiform, 
and prolific, and there is an active Xative Press, and efficient 
Educational Establishments. One result will be, that weak 
local Languages, Dialects, and Patois, will be crushed out and 
extinguished by the lordly Vernaculars, such as Hindi, Urdu, 
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Eangcili, and Maraliti, each T^ith a population counting by tens of 
Millions, and increasing annually There is no attempt in Tiiti^h 
India, as m the Trench Colonies, to force an alien European 
Language upon an unwilling people in the Courts of Justice, or 
Primary Schools. If indivicluals wish to learn English, they can 
do so, hut the business of Empire is conducted in each ProTince, 
or Pieg'ion, m the recognized Ycrnacular of that Proyince or Region, 
and in my opinion this is not only the wisest policy, but the only 
practical one. The English officials haye to learn to speak and 
understand the form of speech used by those, whom they arc sent to 
goyern. There is no absolute necessity for the European officer 
leading written documents, though many arc able to do so, and no 
possible necessity for their writing a line, as the routine of business 
is earned on by vivd-i'oce readings of lleiiorts, and petitions, and 
other documents, and mid-voee clictation of orders, which are en- 
grossed upon the Report or Document in the Yernacular, and signed 
by the presiding officer in English. It is well to understand this, 
as it reduces the problem of the multiplicity of Languages to its 
proper proportions as regards the difficulty of administration, and 
the Goyemment of British India may fairly look at the subject 
from this point of yiew only, and leave the spread of Literature to 
the people themselves 

A vast amount of ISTative Literature is in circulation, and the 
European Missions greatly promote this expansion. The Mission- 
aries are, as a rule, excellent linguists, and distribute wholesome 
Literature, and notably Translations of the Christian Scriptures, 
My carefully prepared List of Eible-Translations, 1896, exhibits the 
following facts =^s regards British India : 

I. Trandations m Anun Languages in 
circulation m Biiti&h India 18 
II Translations in Dravidian Lam 

guages .... .8 

III Translations m Eolanan Languages 2 
lY. Trandations in Tibeto - Bimnan 

Languages .... 6 

Y Translation in Khasi Language . . i 

^ IS 

(In aU, 50 ) 

Many of these are cii-culated in annual thousands : every student 
of a Stcate-College receives a copy as a present, not from the State, 
as that would he a departure from the Law of Absolute Impartiality 
and Tolerance, which are the Jewels of Empire, hut from well- 
wishers of the people of India. 

My lamented friend, Prince Lucicn Bonaparte, collooted and 
printed Translations in the nnmerous imperfectly known Languages 


in addition to twelve well- 
recognized Dialects . .12 

m addition to une Dialect . i 


m addition to two Dialects 2 
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of tlie Ural-Altaic Family of Paissia in Europe and Asia . tlie 
contribution to Linguistic Science was most interesting, but there 
it ends. This noble work of Mr. Grierson has a much wider 
range, and can only be surpassed by that of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which distributes translations of the same Book in 
every part of the World, amounting to three hundi'ed and forty - 
three, one hundred and nmcty-six of which have been produced 
during the reign of Queen Yictoria, 1837-1897. Such works as 
these place Linguistic Knowledge on a solid base, for the trans- 
lations turned out on the spot in the midst of the tribe speaking 
that particular form of speech, and no other, may not be elegant, 
and are certainly, as time goes on, suscej)tible of Eevision, but they 
are truthful, and represent the sounds, and words, and sentences, 
uttered in the Mission Schools, and Mission Chapels, and have the 
merit (a small one perhaps in Churches ■which are fond of lituraies 
in stilted, or even dead, Languages) of being understood by people of 
the lowest culture, which was the primary, but often forgotten, 
object of the great gift of speech to the Human race. 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, Jan., 1898. 


XYI. 

THE LANGUAGE OF SOMALI-LAND. 

In the Eastern corner of North Africa is a country very little 
explored, the extreme Eastern Headland of which is called Cape 
Guardafui, known to the ancients as Aromata Promontorum. 
The Eegion has a frontage to the Eed Sea, and to the Indian 
Ocean, and its geographical position is in its favour. There is no 
Protestant Missionary Station within its boundaries : there is no 
portion of the Scriptures translated into the Language of the 
people. 

The Eev. FrAe Evangeliste de Larajasse, a Missionary of the 
Church of Eome, who had been since 1892 in that country, called 
upon me during the Summer, and offered for my acceptance two 
volumes, which represented the result of his labours. 

( 1 ) Practical Grammar of the Somali Language, with a Manual 

of Sentences. 

(2) Somali-English, and English- Somali, Dictionary. 

Both were published by Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, & Co., 
London, and their appearance was most creditable. 
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I had a long and interesting conversation with the compiler. It 
appears, that he had a colleague, also a Missionary of the Church of 
Eome, who shared his labouis, the Venerable Prere Cypnen de 
Sampoint. 

As the author was returning to his station, I offered to pay him, 
on behalf of the Eiitish and Foreign Eible Society, a certain sum 
of money, if he would translate the Gospel of Mark, and send it to 
me, and he agreed to do so. It is right to recoid, that the learned 
world IS indebted to Loid Delamere tor the publication of tins 
costly work, which was far beyond the resources of the humble 
Missionary of the Church of Eome. 

It is true, that Colonel Hunter some years ago published a 
Grammar and Vocabulary of this Language, and the German 
Scholar Schleicher also laboured in the same direction, but their 
opportunities were slight compared to those of the piesent authoi. 
There are undoubtedly Dialects of this great Vernacular, and we 
shall know about them in future years. The standard of pronun- 
ciation of words, and the words themselves, are adopted Irom the 
marketplace of Berbera, the chief place of business in Somali- 
land, and visited by individual members of all the tubes; but 
experience teaches that thosse, who stay at home, are the best repre- 
sentatives of the Dialects spoken in each sub-Eegion. 

The Eoman Alphabet has been wisely adopted, but that does not 
dispose of the problem, as there are many varieties of the Eoman 
Alphabet; notably, the French mode of transliterating certain letters 
differs greatly from the English. It will be interesting to compare 
the mode of rendering the same or similar sounds adopted by those 
who have dealt with the three Dialects of the neighbouring Galla 
Language, and the company of great Scholars, who have placed 
the Coast-Language of East Equatoiial Africa on a sound and 
scientific base. I allude to the Swahili. 

The Manual of Sentences attached to the Grammar is specially 
valuable : they have been compiled on a system adopted from an 
English-Hindustani Manual of Conversation : of course, as to the 
success in the idiomatic rendering, no opinion can be given. Arabic 
may have been used in times past, and may still be used, for 
pmposes of correspondence, just as Persian was used fifty years 
ago in British India, but the Author has wisely kept clear of the 
Arabic IVritten Character, though the use of some Arabic loan- 
words is a necessity. 

I now quote a portion of a learned Eeview of this Grammar and 
Dictionary, which appeared in the London T%me8 a few weeks ago : 

The origin of the Language, like the origin of the race, is 
‘‘ wrapped in mystery. There are those, who consider the Somali 
“ to^be of Horth African Berber origin, and point to the name of 

Berbera as an indication of this. It would appear, however, 

more natural that the name of Berbera, if indeed it is derived 
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from any settlement of strangeis, is more likely to bo clue to an 
occupation from Eerber m the ilorth-Eastern Sudan. Perhaps 
the old theory of Sir E. Eurton is the most correct one that 
they are of Kegro-Hamitic descent, and ‘nothing but a slice of 
“ the great Gralla nation Islamised and Semiticised by repeated 
“ immigrations from Arabia.’ Such a theory is in the main in 
“ harmony with the Somali traditions of their Arabian descent, and 
“geographical and historical conditions do not conflict with it; 

“ moieover, the physical type of the people agrees with it. The 
“ origin of the Galla is another question altogether. Whether 
“ they are part of the same race, which pushed into South Africa 
“ from the hTorth and are now represented by the Kafir, or 
“ whether they are a half-caste Abyssinian race, need not here be 
“ discussed. 

“ Somal, or Somali, is a name, that has only been in use to 
“ describe the dominant race m the Horn of Africa since the 
“ beginning of this century. Sir R. Burton (1856) says that the 
“ Somali call their country Ear-al-Ajam. The old maps name 
“ the country Asha and Hawiya. The derivation of the word 
“ Somal has puzzled people. Major Abud, whose authority must 
“ carry great weight, leans to that, which has been suggested by 
“ the Language itself. He says • ‘ The Somal are a hospitable race, 
“ and, as milk is their staple food- supply, the first word, a stranger 
“ would hear in visiting their kraals would be So-mal, i.e , go and 
“ biingmilk. I have heard it suggested that the word for milk, 
“ hss, may account for the termination h$ in Somalis,^ As a 
“ matter of fact, So 4 iss is not used in a command to go and bring 
“ milk or to go and milk a camel for a visitor, but only in ordinary 
“ conversation, and 80-mal is the usual command in bidding anyone 
“to go and bring milk for the refieshment of a stranger. In any 
“ case, there is nothing indicative of the origin of their Language 
“ or race in the name Somali or Somal Sir R. Burton has a note 
“ on the name Somal, where he alludes to a traveller who asserted 
“ that Somali was deiived from the Abyssinian Boimialie (heathen).” 

Our author adopts the idea, that the Somali race comes from 
India ; other writers base their arguments on the similarity of 
architectural fragments to temples in the Dekkan, and to the use 
of certain Indian words, which really does not prove much : but 
our author, in a letter to me, as well as in conversation, lays stress 
on the existence of some Portuguese book in which the story is 
told of the emigration from India to the Hoin of Africa. As the 
name of the book and the name of the author were unknown, 
I suggested, that he should go to the British Museum Library and 
search the Catalogues ; he did so, but failed to come on any clue. 
His theory is, that the expedition took place in the eleventh 
century of our era, but up to this time there is no shadow of 
proof. Eor fear of not having stated his theory fully, I subjoin 
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an. extract in the Prench original from one of his communications. 
His two excellent Philological works will enable Bravidian Scholars 
to give a distinct opinion, whether there exists the alleged linguistic 
affinity. 

The Somali are Mahometan in Eeligion, and the population, in 
a very low state of culture, has never been ascertained. 

It is not actually included in any Protectorate, or Sphere of 
Influence , possibly the Italians may have had a dream about 
annexation, but they have been roused from that dream. The 
Abyssinians may in past centuries have deemed it to be their 
hunting-grounds. The coast is occupied by English and Erench 
settlements, who would have something to say, if Germany or 
Eussia were to attempt to annex it. 

Extract from Hotes on the Somali land, prepared by the Eev. 
Erffi-e Evangeliste de Larajasse, at my request, and with a view 
to publication in the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society : 

“ Be r etude de la langue Somali, en ne considerant que le seul 
“ point de vue philologique, il nous apparait que ce langage 
“ n’a aucune parente avec celui des peuples environnents 

‘‘ Le genie de la langue SomHi n’a rien qui rcssemble au genie 
“ de la langue Arabe. Le SomHi a fait de tres larges eniprunts 
‘‘ a la langue Arabe, mais en prenant les mots Arabes, il les 
‘‘ a arranges a sa faQon et suivant le genie de sa langue. Bone, 
malgre leur genealogies, transmises par la tradition genealogies, 
qui les font tons remonter el im ancetre Arabe, il me semble 
“ impossible d’admettre uniquement cette descendance Arabe, une 
telle descendance aurait certainement laisse sa trace dans la 
langue parlee. Je suis porte a croire que le Musulinan, qui 
‘‘ a conquis le pays vers la fin du 13® siecle, a detruit, on emporte, 

* ‘ tons les anciens monuments de la premiffie occupation, a tin de 
“ mieux fixer ce peuple conquis dans la croyance a Plslamisme. 
‘‘ Cette politique, suivie clans toutes les conquetes faites par les 
Musulmans, a du etie la meme sur la terre Somali. Pourtant, si 
le conquerant a pu imposer sa rehgion, il n’a pas eu la puissance 
de changer le langage du peuple conquis. 

Le Somffii, et TAbyssin, n’ont aucune ressemblance ; il existe 
bien quelques mots empruntes cette dernierc langue, mais ce 
“ serait totalement msuffisans pour attribuer une origine Abyssine 
au peuple Somali II y a plus cl’affimte entre le Somali et le 
Galla; quelques centaines de mots paraissent deliver eVuno raciiie 
'' Galla; neanmoins, le genie des deux langues reste si diflerent, 
‘‘ qu’il est bien difficile d’ attribuer une descendance Galla au 
“ peuple Somali. 

Je ne connais pas le Swahili, mais en jnger par les diflorents 
extraits que j’ai pu lire, je ne vois rien, qui jcessemble au langage 
‘‘ Somali. 
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‘‘ J’en suis par consequence arrive a conclure qu’il faudrait allcr 
“ chcrclier 1’ engine de cc peuple etrange jusque dans les Indes, 
non point sur la cote de Malabar, mais de 1 ’ autre cote des Indes 
sur le vcrsaiit des montagnes, qui sejiarent la cotc de Coromandel 
“ de la partio des Indes faisant face k T Ocean Indien. 

“ Le langage des peuples Indiens qui parlent le Ooncamm ou 
le Tamil or Ttimul semble avoir quelque affinite avec la langue 
“ Somali. Les moeurs des peuples nomades, qui babitent les mon- 
tagnes du Tellayi, sont les moeurs du peuple Somali ; et le langage 
Somali a de si grandes affinites avec le Tamils qu’un Madi’assien 
apres quelques semaines est capable de comprendre un Somali. 
‘ ‘ Si on pouvait trouver Tbistonen portugais, qui parle de la conquete 
“ des cotes Africaines au ii® sieclc, on aiirait la solution de ce 
“ probleme, qui jusqu’a cette beure est reste un mystere pour tons 
les Savants.” 

Joiimicd of Royal Asiatic Society, 1898. 


XYII. 

AFRICA IN 1897* 

It may be well to consider the position of Africa after tbe lapse of 
twenty years since tbe special scramble for that unhappy continent 
commenced In some cases, mdeed, tbe wrongful occupation of 
territory dates back to tbe beginmng of tbe century, but tbe most 
striking instances of attack and annexation bave occuired at a mucb 
more recent date. Among tbe most active aggressors are Great 
Britam, Germany, France, Italy, and Belgium. Tbe possessors of 
African Territory of an earlier date are Spam, Portugal, and Holland. 

Tbe gang of slave-dealers bas, indeed, been reduced to small pro- 
portions, and may probably be entirely crushed, but its place bas 
been taken by the merchant of alcoholic liquors and of warlike 
stores. Tbe destruction, accordingly, of Africans bas been mcreased 
rather than diminished Some geographical explorers bave passed 
across tbe continent killing men and burning villages. Can it be 
that a Chartered Company only hopes to pay its dividend by tbe 
slaughter of natives, and the spoliation of their property in cattle 
or land ? 

Africa falls conveniently and naturally into four portions : 

I. North Africa : from tbe Straits of Gibraltar to tbe Bed Sea, 
and extending South as far as tbe Sahara. 

II. South Africa : tbe Region South of tbe Rivers ZambAi and 
Cunene. 
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III. East Africa : the Eegion extending from the limits of Illorth 
Afiica along the coast of the Indian Ocean to the Biver Zambesi, 
and divided from West Afiica by a line drawn down the 25 th 
degree of East Longitude. 

lY. West Africa: the Eegion extending from the frontier of 
Moiocco along the coast of the Atlantic Ocean to the Eiver Cunene. 

Let ns now consider the political state of each Eegion and its 
component parts. 

I Korth Africa consists of seven well-defined snb -regions : 

(i) Morocco, (2) Algeria, (3) Tunisia, (4) Tiipolitana, (5) Egypt, 
(6) Abyssinia, (7) the Sahara. 

(1) Morocco is an independent Mahometan State, owing no 
allegiance, spiritual or secular, to the Sultan of Turkey. Its situation 
is remarkable with its North coast facing the Mediterranean, and its 
West coast the Atlantic Ocean; a mountain range to the East and 
South, a climate suited to European colonization, harbours avail- 
able for commerce, and proximity to Europe in Spain and Portugal. 
TJiider an enlightened Government it might have a magnificent 
future: the jealousy of the dificrent European States guarantees 
its mdependence ; but under the present degraded dynasty there is 
little hope. It is interesting to reflect that, when Charles II 
married Catharine of Braganza, part of her dowry consisted of the 
Island of Bombay, and the port of Tangier, which last was held by 
Great Britain from a.d. 1662 to 1684, when it was abandoned, 
because it was troublesome. Erom the Island of Bombay sprang 
the Empire of India: the possession of Tangier might have 
eventuated m an African Empire. I have visited Morocco. 

(2) Passing Eastward, we come to Algeria, a Erench Colony. It 
extends from the frontier of Morocco on the West to the frontier of 
Tunisia on the East, with the Mediterranean to the North, and the 
Sahara to the South. I have traversed it and studied its capabilities. 
It has a strong and not unsympathetic Government, and the haK- 
century under Erench rule has developed its resources. 

(3) Further to the East is the Erench Protectorate of Tunisia, 
which I have also visited, ruled over by a Mahometan Sovereign 
with ^ every prospect of peace and progress. It extends from the 
frontier of Algeria on the West to the frontier of Tripolitana to 
the East, with the Mediterranean to the North and the Sahara to 
the South. 

(4) To the East of Tunisia lies the Province of Tripolitana, 
which extends to the Egyptian frontier. It has the Mediterranean 
to the North, and the Sahara to the South, through which it has 
access by caravans to the districts of the Sudan. It is governed 
by a Mahometan viceroy, and is, nominally at least, part of the 
Turkish Empire Looking into the future, should that Empire 
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disappear and its provinces pass "by partition among tlie European 
States, it is to be hoped, that Tripolitana may fall to the share of 
the kingdom of Italy, which has the capacity, and will, to give it 
a good administration. 

(5) In the extreme East of the northern portion of Africa we 
come to Egypt, nominally a superior Pachalik of Turkey, practically 
a Protectorate of Great Britain, and possibly hereafter an inde- 
pendent kingdom Its circumstances present one of the great 
problems of the future. It seems madness on our j)art to retain 
such a dangerous Protectorate. It was well to give it a decade of 
good administration, and develop its latent resources, but this has 
now been done, and well done. I made a careful inspection of the 
whole province in 1885 from the point of view of an Indian 
Administrator In my humble opinion the time has come to treat 
it like Belgium, and place it under the protection of the Great 
Powers as an independent kmgdom with its present dynasty, the 
Suez Canal being declared neutral, and open to all. Ho European 
Power can hold it with absolute safety, as it is too small to be called 
to bear the burthen of an occupying army, and is exposed to 
attacks on every side from the Mediterranean on the North, the 
Eed Sea on the East, the desert on the West, and the upper Nile 
Yalley on the South. 

If it be unwise to hold Egypt proper up to the first cataract as 
a Protectorate, it seems madness, so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, to annex by force the Province of Nubia, and to court 
perennial trouble by the conquest of the Egyptian Sudan Apply 
to Egypt the usual questions asked before the annexation of 
a Province to British India : ( i ) Is it defensible fcom foreign attack ? 
(2) Will it pay? If the reply be m the negative, sound policy 
suggests to have nothing to do with it. No one, who has carefully 
studied the problem on the spot, as I have, can doubt that the 
advance now made to the south is perilous, and may eventuate in 
a second Khartum disaster, even after the fall of Berber. Great 
Britain has a sufficient burden in controlling the frontier tribes of 
Afghanistan, and the natives of her African Colonies, without also 
undertaking the thankless responsibility of bringing the dauntless 
free Arabs of the Sudan under the dommion of the Turk, or the 
Egyptian Khedive. There can be no glory in such undertakings. 
Will there be any real expansion of commerce, any prospect of 
advancing the true and lasting interests of the Sudan populations, 
after the recurrent slaughter of dauntless freemen and the barbarous 
destruction of their milages ? 

(6) The kingdom of Abyssinia occupies the South-Eastern 
corner of the North region. It is occupied by a Christian popula- 
tion under a Christian Sovereign, representative of a Church of an 
older date than any European Church. Barbarous indeed is the 
population of this Monarchy, but it is desirous to maintain its own 
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freedom. Paissia lias the credit of conducting a semi-religious, 
semi-political, intrigue with the Abyssinian authorities. Great 
Entain, thirty years ago, invaded Abyssinia, destroyed the then King 
(Theodore) and his dynasty, and then left the country in anarchy. 
The more recent Italian attempt to conquer a portion of Abyssinia 
has wofully failed. At one time Abyssinia was actually lecorded 
as being in the Protectorate of Italy. It now looks as if the 
Italian Colony of Eiythiea existed under the Protectorate of King 
Menelik of Abyssinia. Indeed, Abyssinia may have afutuie of its 
own Above Khartum the Kile Yalley lies well within tlie sphere 
of its influence, and the Mahdi and the Khedive of Egypt may 
have to reckon with the power of King Menelik in the Equatorial 
regions Toth Prance and Eussia may, through this Potentate, 
obtain an influence, which may seriously aflect Jliitish pretensions 
in trade and policy. 

II. South Afiica : the Ecgion South of the Eivers Zambesi and 
Cunene. 

The Dutch Settlement of Cape Town was in 1795 occupied by 
Great Eritain during the war with Prance, and except for a short 
interval, 1803-1806, never given back; from this basis the Colony 
has extended on both the East and West Coast. Portugal still 
maintains its ancient Colony of Delagoa Bay, and Germany m 1882, 
in her desiie to be a Kolonial Macht,” laid her hands on Damara- 
land and Kamaqua-land, an unimportant territory on the West 
Coast. More than fifty years a portion of the Dutch inhabitants of 
the Cape Colony ^‘trekked’’ across the Eiver Yaal, and founded the 
two Eepubhcs of Transvaal and the Orange Pree State Neither 
of them have any seaport ; they are shut in by British and Portu- 
guese Colonies. The discovery of diamond-mines in Be-Chiiana- 
land led to a Northern extension of the Cape Colony, and in the 
last few years the Chartered South African Company has, in what 
I consider to be a most unprincipled manner, occupied the Eegions 
of Ma-Tabele-land, and Ma-Sh6na-land, extendmg practically the 
dominion of Great Britain from the Cape of Good Hope up to the 
Elver Zambesi The circumstances connected with the invasion of 
a distant country by a dividend-paying company, the slaughter 
of unoffending natives, the confiscation of their cattle, lands, and 
gold-mines, by adventurers, ‘‘the riflratf of the British popula- 
tion,” as they were described by a Colonial Secretary of State, are 
too well known to need repetition in this summary. Emboldened 
by success against Lo-Bengula, who was hunted to death, the 
leaders of the movement, Messrs. Ehodes and Jameson, attempted 
to play the same game against the Eepublic of the Transvaal, but 
the Boers were too many for them, and the whole policy has been 
exposed with all its lust for gold, its hunger for land, and its con- 
tempt for black human life. In British annals no more discreditable 
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incident has been recorded. The East India Company did indeed 
oust all the Mahometan and Hindu rulers of that great country, but 
they robbed no man of his lands for the benefit of alien colonists : 
all rights of property and religion were respected, and except in 
pitched battles there was no slaughter on the captuie of Delhi 
1,200 females of the Imperial harem came into the possession of the 
conquerors : they were not distributed among the soldiery in the 
manner m which George Gordon of Khartum clistributed the women 
rescued from the slaye-dealers, and described by him in his own 
published letters, but were cared for until they could be made over 
to their fiiends Kor was their fate such as that of the women of 
Ma-Shona-land 

Along the Eastern coast lies the Southern portion of the Portu- 
guese Colony, known as Delagoa Bay : the position of Portugal 
will be more fully alluded to in the desciix^tion of East Africa. 

III. East Africa : the Eegioii extending from the limits of Korth 
Africa along the coast of the Indian Ocean to the Biver Zambesi, 
and chvided from West Africa by a line drawn down the 25 th 
degree of East Longitude. 

Of this Eegion only forty years ago little or nothing was known : 
it contains Lake Nyasa to the South, Lake Tanganyika to the West, 
Lake Yictona Kyanza on the Equator, Lake Albert on the North- 
West corner, and several lofty ranges of mountain Lake Yictoria 
Nyanza contains the sources of the Nile, and is itself ux)wards of 
5,000 feet above the level of the sea. It is considered by some 
suitable for the colonization of Europeans, but we have no 
experience of this. Politically it has been divided betwixt Great 
Britain and Germany in the form of colonies, protectorates, sjiheres 
of infiuence, and hinterlands. They approach from the East ; but 
Prance appears to be advancing from the West along the course of 
the itiver Mobangi into this Ecgion, and, if this Egyptian craze con- 
tinues, it is possible that Great Britain, in the name of the Khedive, 
may be found to be approaching from the North. The Kongo Pree 
State has also appeared in the Nile Basin. The occupation of posts 
on the coast either directly, or as a protectorate of a native 
Mahometan Power, may be admitted as a means of extinguishing 
the slave-trade; but the occuj)ation of the vast regions of unprofitable 
land, without resources or commerce on the North side of and 
beyond Yictoria Nyanza, by Great Britain, seems unintelligible. 
Similarly, the occupation of the region betwixt Zanzibar and the 
South side of Yictoria Nyanza, does not promise at any time to be 
profitable. The distance of 500 miles from the coast to be traversed 
and a range of mountains render the tenure of IJ-Ganda a very 
unsafe and precarious one. In British India the early Settlements 
were on the coast, and the occupation was gradually extended up 
the basins of great rivers, teeming with a vast population dwelling 
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in cities and villages, until the whole coiintiy was occupied • and it 
took the best part of a century to accomplish this ^ In Eastern 
Eipatorial Afiica this cautious policy has been cast aside. In the 
scramble for Afiica there was a necessity for immediate occupation. 
Germany and Great Britain pushed on trying to outwit each other, 
neglectful of estabhshmg suiiports on the routes of communication 
with the coast. The real question is : will the occupation of the 
country, and the maintenance of the railways, pay their working 
expenses ^ This is much to be doubted : the inhabitants are in the 
lowest round of culture; there are no cities, and no accumulated 
wealth, and no agricultural products. The supply of ivory will 
not last long. One of the early explorers thought, that the products 
of the whole of IJ-Ganda might occiqiy the railway for one week in 
each year. The administration of this kingdom is conducted by 
extremely ignorant natixe chieftains. The political aspect of the 
Eegion of East Equatorial Africa is very unsatisfactory. So far, at 
the present time the import of liquors and lethal weapons has not 
commenced. It is not pretended that European colonists could 
settle permanently in any portion of the German Colony, Protec- 
torate, or Hinterland. It is a fact, that in the British Protectorate 
north of Victoria Hyanza no European family has settled, no 
European child been born, and even the Missionary, who sends 
home such an abundance of children from every part of British 
India, and Ceylon, has none to bestow on his country from Equa- 
torial Africa or the Equator. We must recollect, that barely 
twenty or thudy years have elapsed since this lake may be said to 
have been discovered by Spoke, and visited by Henry Stanley. 
Enthusiasts may dream of expeditions pressing Horthward along the 
Hile Valley from the lakes to Hhartiim to meet the advance-guard 
of the Khedive of Egypt moving Southward Mr .Ehodes dreamed 
another dream of a telegraphic line from his own Ehodesia, south 
of the Zambesi Eiver, to Lake Hyasa, from Lake Hyasa to Lake 
Tanganyika, from Lake Tanganyika to Lake Victoria Nyanza. In 
British India we are in the habit of dealing with things actual and 
practical, and which pay the outlay of the undertaking, so the 
boasts of African promoters of companies do not disturb an old 
Anglo-Indian like the writer. 

To the Korth of these two great annexations of Great Britain and 
Germany are the barbarous tribes of the Galla and Somali, 
extending up to Cape Guardafui. The latest maps show this vast 
Eegion to be partly under a British Protectorate, and partly, Heaven 
save the mark ! under an Italian Protectorate. The islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba are held by a Mahometan chieftain under the 
Protectorate of Great Britain. To the south lies the Portuguese 
Colony of Mozambique with an extensive sea-front, reaching far 
down to Lorenzo Marquez in South Afnca, but the much coveted 
Hinterland is occupied by the British Central African Protectorate 
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on Lake Kyasa and the Eircr Zambesi. The Portuguese Colonies 
in Africa, as in British India, represent the miserable survival of 
the most unfit. 

lY. West Africa: the Eegion extending from the frontier of 
klorocco along the coast of the Atlantic Ocean to the lliver Cunene 

Proceeding Southwards from Cape Kun, we come to the Spanish 
Protectorate, part of the Sahara, a profitless possession opposite to 
the Canaiy Islands, which are also Spanish. IS’ext in order comes 
the great Trench Colony of Senegal, which by gradual extension 
into the Sahara and as far as Lake Chad occupies nearly two 
Millions of square miles. llText the tiny British Settlement on the 
Biver Gambia, and the patch known as Portuguese Guinea. Then 
comes the Trench Guinea, also known as Bivieres du Slid, and the 
important British Colony of Sierra Leone Passing beyond, we 
come to the American Republic of Liberia, beyond which is the 
Trench Colony known as Great Bassam on the Ivory Coast. 
Beyond is the British Colony of the Gold Coast. Beyond is the 
German Colony of Togoland, and the Trench Colony of Dahomey. 
All these petty Colonies have no Hinterland They are entirely 
shut ofi from all internal expansion by the Trench Sudan, part of 
the Senegal Colony. The native Kingdoms of Ashanti, or Dahomey, 
do not count for much. Passing onwards, we come to the large 
block of the Higer Coast British Protectorate, the British Colony 
of the Island of Lagos, and the territory of the Kiger Chartered 
British Company, extending far into the interior, so as to include the 
Sultanat of Bornu in its Protectorate, and reach the shores of Lake 
Chad. At the point, where the coast of Africa ceases to run to the 
west, and trends Southward, is the German Colony of the Kamerun, 
which extends in the interior as far as Lake Chad. 

South of the Equator we come on the Colony of the Trench 
Kongo, which reaches far into the interior, and following the course 
of the River Mobangi runs northward up to the south shore of 
Lake Chad, while its eastern expansion is only prevented by the 
Protectorate of British East Africa from tapping the valley of the 
Kile in East Africa. 

We now arrive at the most amazing phenomenon of the great 
scramble for Africa, the Kongo Tree State. It has a narrow neck 
of land to the South of the broad stream of the River Kongo, which 
reaches the Atlantic Ocean ; extending back and into the interior 
it occupies the enormous area of nine hundred thousemd square 
miles, touching to the Korth the valley of the River Kile and the 
Trench Colony, to the East the British and German East African 
Protectorates, and to the South the British Central African Pro- 
tectorate, to the West the Portuguese Colony of Angola. ^ In fact, 
it occupies the great and imperfectly known centre of Africa Korth 
and South of the Equator. That an individual European Sovereign, 
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and a potty State like Belgium, can effectually occupy and manage 
siieli a vast and profitless territory, is yeiy problematical, and 
Brance has the rerersion of the whole, if Xing Leopold and 
Belgium desire to he free of the burthen. 

South of the Kongo Fiee State is the Portuguese Colony of 
Angola * as a fact, a small portion of this Colony is situated to the 
Xorth of the estuary of the great rirer At one time the Portu- 
guese dreamed of extending their two Colonies on the East and West 
Coasts so as to touch each other: from this dream there has been 
a rude awakening. 

This completes the circuit of the four Eegions of Africa, and the 
detail of their political position in 1897, subject to errors of state- 
ment in so complicated a subject and changes 'which aio taking 
place. I have watched the sad and moving drama of African 
oppression for more than twenty years. The sufferings of Aimenia 
under the Turk are as nothing in comparison. 

This great Continent, compact in form, and accessible to the 
Ocean on every side with vast navigable livers, may be said rouglily 
and inclusive of its adjacent islands to comprise eleven millions of 
square miles: its population amounts to one hundred and thirty 
millions, and this is a minimum calculation. We cannot kill this 
population, as we have elsewhere, and replace it by the riffraff 
surplus of Em-opean Xations : even if we wished to do so, we must 
accept as a fact, that the Xegro and Bantu races are made of such 
stuff, that no amount of cruel persecution continued for centuries 
will suffice to exterminate them. It is the fashion to talk of the 
Xegro as a hopeless savage. In an offhand way some speak of the 
great people of British India, amounting to three hundred millions, 
in the same airy way • those, who know them well, are of opinion, 
that the Hindu and Xegro are quite able to hold their own against 
the Latin and Teutonic races, if they get their chance. 

This population both in India and Africa can live and propagate 
their race in yearly increasing millions in a climate, and in a social 
environment, under which the European will surely succumb. 
The same Power, that fashioned the features of the Region, has 
created the population suitable to inhabit it. If wisdom and 
benevolence, and not selfish chauvinism, united with low earth- 
greed, had guided the councils of European statesmen, they would 
have devised plans which would he to the advantage *of the 
indigenous population, and not only to that of the reckless and 
penniless adventurers. 

I now give the statistical results as regards areas in square miles, 
and population : 
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AREAS 

IN' SQUARE 

MILES 

POPULATION. 

I Great Britain South, East, and West 
Kegions of the Continent and islands 
on both East and West Coast . . 

2,194,000 

43,200,000 

II. France . North and West Eegions of 
the Continent and islands on the 
East Coast ... . . 

3,320,000 

30,000,000 

III. Germany South, East, and West Ee- 
gions of the Continent 

884,000 

8,300,000 

IV. Portugal East and West Eegions of 
the Continent and islands on the 
West Coast 

826,000 

5,400,000 

Y. Spain North and West Eegions of the 
Continent and islands on the West 
Coast . . 

150,000 

400,000 

VI Italy North Eegion of the Continent 


VII. Belgium West Eegion of the Continent 

905,000 

16,000,000 

VI II. Two Boer Eepublics South Eegion of 
the Continent 

177,000 

764,000 

IX. Morocco North Eegion of the Con- 
tinent 

154,000 

6,000,000 

X. TripoliUna North Eegion of the Con- 
tinent 

338,000 

1,000,000 

7,600,000 

XI. Egypt North Eegion of tjie Continent 

349,000 

XII The Egyptian Sudan North Eegion of 
the Continent .. .... 

609,000 

5,800,000 

XIII. Eastern Sah^ira East Eegion of the 
Continent — Wadai, Kanem, Tibesti, 
etc .... 

773,000 

2,730,000 

XI Y. Western Sudan West Eegion of the 
Continent — Mosi, etc 

1 55,000 

2,800,000 

XY. Liberia West Eegion of the Continent 

51,000 

1 ,000,000 

XYI. Area occupied by Lakes West Eegion of 
the Continent ... 

70,000 

•• 


CoKCLUDING EeMAEKS. 

What is the moral of this discreditable game of grab, which the 
three great nations of Europe (France, Germany, Great Britain) 
have been playing at the expense of the nnhappy African, Semites, 
Hamites, hTegro, Bantu, and Hottentot-Bushmen ? Attila, and 
Genghis Khan, could not have done worse than these nominal 
Christian States. Murder, confiscation, rapine, have been the 
re'=;ults. Deception and diplomacy have been the machinery. Lust 
of land and gold have been the motive-power. 


53 
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What a mockery it seems ^ith one hand to stop the deportation 
oi felavcs, and with the other to introduce millions of casks of 
alcoholic liquors 1 One Missionary reports his landing from a ship 
with ten thousand gallons of alcohol. Lord Salisbury is credited 
with the assertion, that the settlement of Eeligioiis Missionary 
bodies 111 a Eegion, to which they had come to pieach the Gospel, 
helped to make up the proof of the occupation of the Legion, which 
was required to justify a claim to its soveieignty ^ Treaties were 
made by Missionaries, scientific explorers, designing speculators, 
and the chief, who put liis mark to a treaty, Imcw not what he was 
doing : the biandy bottle was placed generally by his side and the 
pen put m his hand; he often, in ignoiaiice, assigning the same 
lands to rival adventurers. 

Throughout there was an utter neglect of the interests of the 
unhappy population. They were to be saved indeed from deporta- 
tion acioss the Atlantic to a country, into wdiich men of the same 
blood have developed into nine millions of freed men (citizens of 
the IJuited States of f^.A.) in a stage of European culture . they 
were to remain at home, and be slaves there, to sec their lands and 
cattle confiscated, their villages destroyed, their chieftains, like 
poor Bushin, hung by the Germans, their women, as in the 
Xamerun, flogged by Europeans, or worse. The Missionaries of 
difierent Churches and denominations flock in, and become a portion 
of the conquering race : one Missionary near Lake ISTyasa is said 
to have actually hanged a man ; another Missionary near Victoria 
Eyasa to have burned a village : some sections of Christians 
actually wage war with other sections. Things ai'e done, which 
would be deemed to be impossible out of Pandemonium ; and yet 
this IS complacently described as the advance of Civilization and 
Christianity. 

There are still a few unoccupied Eegions, notably Wadai and 
Eanem in the Eastern Sahara. Thousands of square miles have 
never had any eflectual occupation, but the words ‘^sphere of 
influence,” and “Hinterland,” are delightfully elastic. The 
unhappy Portuguese had nominal possession of a vast region under 
a treaty made by the Emperor of Monomotapa in 1630 a.d., hut 
they had maintained no “ eflectual occupation”, and wEen the 
South African Company began to lust for Ma-Shona-land, the claims 
of Portugal were rejected with scorn, and perhaps rightly so, for 
theyhad lost their opportunity. As the day of Spain and of the 
Empires of Pome and Turkey passed away, so the Empire of 
Great Britain may before long pass away, unless it reverts to those 
piinciplcs of righteousness, which alone give permanence to a Pule. 

Impmal a?id Asiatic Quarterly Feview, Oct., 1897. 
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ESSAI STIR LES CONCEPTIONS RELIGIEIJSES 
MODERNES, QUI ONT PRIS NAISSANCE DANS 
TOTJTES LES PARTIES DIJ MONDE DEPTHS 
L’ERE CHEETIENNE. 

Pans une communication, quo j’ai faite en lan^ue anglaise et en 
langue franqaise au clixiome Congres international cles Oiientalistes 
a G-enevc, i8q4, j’aidecnt ‘Hcs Anciennes Conceptions Eeligieuses 
du monde avant TEre chietienne.” 

Quelques unes aujourd’hui sont completeinent eteintes ; d’autres 
tramont une existence inutile, degradee. II en est, qiii sont encore 
de puissants facteiirs dans I’histoiie cln monde ; les lines enfin out 
ete nationales, les anties, universcllcs. Tontos les formes do culte 
de la Nature et de la Conception animistique, connues a cette 
date-id, sont en tram de mourir lentement, n’ayant point d’ attache 
avec notre epoquc Sous rmfluenco d’une religion ecrite, et plus 
encoie d’une leligion propagandiste, ces faibles conceptions rcli- 
gieiises se dessechent et tombent 

A Tepoque presente, il y a tine difeienee marquee dans T atmo- 
sphere reiigieuse, aussi bien que dans les sentiments de riiuraanite, 
d propos de certains sujets. L’ldee me me des Sacrifices d’animaux, 
des Augures, des Oiacles, des Signes clans le Ciel, des Miracles, des 
Songes, des Yisions, des Apparitions surnatuielles, des Aits de la 
Magie, de la Possession des Mauvais Esprits, et autres clioses 
semblables, a clisparu. Pe nieme aussi les mutilations de certaines 
parties dll corps, le defigurement des traits, la coloration de la 
peau, les tortures volontairement imposees, PAscetisme, le Celibat, 
toutes ces faiblesses du vieux monde, si elles n’ont pas clisparu, 
sont en train de monrir, et ne peu\ent plus servir comm e indices 
du rappoit de PAme hiimaine avec Pieu. On deilaigne les legendes 
mensongmes. Le ‘'Cnticisme eleve” soumet tons les records des 
hommes anciens et des temps anciens d une seule epreuve sevA^e 
de ciedibilite. Le leve incoherent de ces documents ecrits, qu’on 
suppose descendus dii Ciel, les assertions audacicuses, simples 
assertions de I’lnspiration verbale d’lndividus on d’assemblees 
crmdividus, appelees Eglises, tout cela doit, avec respect, avec une 
tendre sympathie pour les veritables croyants, etie mis de cote. 

Pour tons ceux, qui out etudie PHistoire de PHumanite jusqu’a 
ce jonr, ce sont les doctrines promulguees en Gralilee, cles Pere 
chrotienne, qui paraissent repondie le rnieux aux demandes de 
PHumanite, de PHumanite tout entiere, d tout degre de culture, 
d toute vaiiete de climat, on de position geographique, vu qu’il n’y 
a pas de chutne qni attache ceux, qui ont regu ces doctrines, d un 
lieu comme La Mecqiie, d un objet mateiiei comme la Pierie Kaaba, 
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a line langue dominante coraine TArabe, rHcbreii, ou le Sanscrit, 
ii des Coutunies sociales on a des Lois eii doliois de la grande Loi 

nioiale de la race humaine 

Mais ces doctrines simples alois ont etc alterees, dirons-nous 

detormees? ” par des acciotions dn Jiidaisme et dii Paganisme, 
pendant Ics epoques sombics, ct deriguiees par le verre coloie, que 
rEiiiopeeii a place sur elles. Ccpendant la liberte de parler, 
d’eciire, et de se leunir, ayant ete obtoraie, et Pegalite absolue 
devant la Loi Civile pour tons ceiix, qui professent toiites Ics 
vaiietes possibles de Conceptions Eeligieuses, ayant etc devcloppee, 
nous pouvons avec equite permettre aux Conceptions Eeligieuses, 
qni existaient an premier sicele de Tere cine tie nne, d’entrer en 
ligne de combat dans cette liitte menrtnere, que le contact de la 
Societe et du commerce a fait naitie. Si, comine je le crois et 
comrae beauconp d’autres le croieiit, si elles sont de Lien, elles 
triompheront ; elles ne reclament ni Bulles de Papes, ni IJkases 
d’Empereius, ni Actes du Pailement anglais. 

Celui qui eciit ces lignes a sur ce su3et des convictions profondes, 
et elles lui sont plus cheres que la vie ; mais on ne trouvora dans 
cet expose sommaire aucune trace d’aveugiement pioveuant d’elles, 
car il est descendu, et il marche dans une arene ouverte ; d ses 
yeux tout discours abusif en masse, toute description lausse ou 
raillene ne sont pas des arguments, employer de tels moyens, c’est 
avouer qu’on defend une cause faible l?our une personne, qui 
passe de Petat de Hindou sincere a Tetat de ClutHien croyant, il 
doit y avoir une lutte intellectuelle penible , ct il y a danger que 
les fondements de foi, poses dans Penfance, ayant ete une fois 
bouleverses, ce premier changement ne devienne le precurseur de 
beaucoup d’autres cbangements. Lorsque le Chretien, ne dans la 
Poi, vient a passer par une periode de doute, si par imo conviction 
solide il revient d ses vieilles attaches, il sera plus fort et meilleiir 
que le croyant, qui en prend a son aise, et ne s’cst point attarde 
d mesurer les profondeuis, a examiner les difdcultes. La majorite 
des hommes se trouve clans cette triste situation d’espiit La 
religion n’a plus de reelle influence sur eux. Il y a quelque chose 
dans le sarcasme mordant d’Emest Renan ; il dit Israel,” v, io6), 
que les Ceremonies religieuses sont devennes pur la perversity des 
hommes nne imposture necessaire La race humaine somble avoir 
ete cieee pour boire rErreiir, et meme quand la Yorite est admise, 
elle ne Pest pas de reelles bonnes raisons.” 

Les vieilles Croyances IS’ationales du mondo an cion etaient tres 
tolei antes ; si on les laissait seules, ellevS laissaient les autres seules. 
Sans aucun doute, le bat les blessait, quand un membre de la 
famille adoptait une phase entierement nouvelle d’ldees, quand nn 
Hindou, par exemple, se f.iisait Mahometan, le converti utait prive 
de son heritage et exclus de la societe : mais pour un sectaire 
hindou dans le giion il n’y a\dit pas de changement. Les pieceptes 
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de Eouddha etaient, il est vrai, propagandistes, mais il n’y a'vait 
pas de persecution. Si Ton voulait aiguer qu’il y eut pei sedition, 
an temps de Danus le Mede, a propos do Daniel jetc dans la fosse 
aux lions, il faiit se rappeler, que I’offense a\ait ete une desobeis- 
sance aux ordres du roi, et que Daniel avait agi par ostentation et 
par defi. Il aurait pu faire ses piiercs quotidiennes en seciet. 
De meme les persecutions contre les piemieis cliietiens par les 
empereurs romains furent dues en grande partie a Tespnt de ded do 
personnes, qiu desiiaient etre martyrs Loisqu’un souverain ordon- 
nait qu’un serment de Melite lui fut prete, on pouvait le faire sans 
porter atteinte aux convictions leligieuses. Avec le cliiistianisrae 
a commence I’epoque de I’lntolerance et da la Persecution Les 
Hebreux en avaient donne Pexemple en egorgeant les pretres de 
Daal, en lapidant Etienne. Les Mahometans suivirent le mauvais 
example des chretiens, mais le bras clu Peisecuteur est desoimais 
arrete. Meme alois le mal auruit etc comparative ment legei, si on 
n’avait pas reclame le Bras de la chair; si ciuautes, persecutions, 
et decheances n’ avaient pas ete corroborees par le Pouvoir Civil, 
pour soutenir la maniM'C de voir d’un parti sur tel profond mystere 
contre la manieie de voir d’un autre parti. 

Les diderences dans les maniM'es de voir religieuses ont ete I’un 
des grands fleaux de I’humanite nous on voyons les dermers 
vestiges dans la persecution social© actuelle des Hebreux dans 
r Europe Orientate. 

L’liitelligence de PHumanite affranchie a notre epoque discute 
a fond le lapport de I’Ame ^ Dieu, et deux questions de I’lmport- 
ance la plus serieuse se sent presentees d’elles-memes : 

I. La meme conception religieuse est-elle bonne pour tons les 

temps ? a-t-il pas de place pour une evolution ? 

II. La meme conception leligieuse est-elle bonne pour tous les 
climats, pour toutes les races, pour toutes les circonstances physiques, 
pour toutes les positions geographiques ? 

Elucidons ces deux points avec respect et loyaute. 

I. 

La meme conception religieuse, qui avait paru bonne pour 
Abraham et Jacob au dix-neuvieme siecle avant J.-C., serait-elle 
egalement bonne d ]a fin du dix-neuvieme siecle apres J.-C. ? La 
meme loi morale prevalait elle ? Abraham epousa sa propie sceur, 
eut un enfant de la servant© de sa femme, fut tout pret a tuer son 
propre fils. Jacob, a Tage de soixante-dix-sept ans (il auiait pu 
avoir de meilleures idees a cet age), prit deux soeurs et leurs deux 
servantes pour femmes ; leurs enfants furent tous egaux I’un par 
rapport a I’autic et passbient pour legitimes. Il trompa grossicre- 
ment son vieux peie. Il etait pret a recevoir Jehovah pom son 
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Dieu, SI II Im fournissait la noiiniture et rhabillenient : Bo ut 
des^'^ Je donne pour qiie tu donnes ”) 

Sa femme au moment de quittei la maison patcmelle, rola les 
images qui appartenaient a son peie,” et Laban, le pere pajen, 
accusa son gendie, Jacob, de liii ‘‘avoir vole ses Bieuxd’ 11 faut 
bien admettie, qu il y eiit une evolution consideiable de I’ldee 
religieuse pemlant les dix-neuf cents ans, qui se sent ecoules avant 
que I’Evangile nouveau fiit preclie par Jesus aux potites tubus des 
Hebreux, paimi les millions des bTations soumises a Eome, qui 
n’etaient rien si on les compare aux eentaines de millions du monde 
entier. II s’est ecoule une seconde periode de dix-ncuf cents ans 
depuis lors, et vrainient peut-on dire qu’il n’y a pas eii Nholution 
spirituelie et intellectuelle depuis cette date ? 

II. 

La m^me conception religieuse est-elle bonne pour tons les climats, 
pour toutes les races, pour toutes les particulaiites physiques, pour 
toutes les positions geographiques ? 

Cette question a ete serieuseinent discutee C’est un fait connu, 
qu’il y a une grande cliherence dans le bagage intellcctucl, dans la 
capacite intellectuelle des diverses races humames , eii ces dcrniers 
temps, le monde a ete tout explore, et chaque voyageur rapporle 
d, la maison des recits sur la diversite de couleur, de stiucture cor- 
porelle, de coiitumes, d’aspirations, et de croyances religion ses II 
y a des portions de la race humaine, qui sont contemporaines par 
la naissance, mais qiu sont d des siecles de distance I’une de 1’ autre 
dans revolution intellectuelle. Quant d ce qui regarde les Hebreux, 
dont nous conuaissons Thistoire sans interruption depuis le temps 
d’ Abraham, n’ont-ils pas totalemcnt change dans toutes les choses 
susceptibles du cliangement, saiif dans la mutilation du corps raale ? 
Et meme en ce qui re garde les nations arrivees a an etat elcve de 
culture, quel ablme beaut s^ouvre entre les hommes instruits et les 
iguorants ! Quaud je conversais avec les naturels de I’lnde, mes 
amis, j’adaptais ma conversation a leurs connaissances en histoiro, 
en geographie, en tbeologie, en sciences , sans cola, iLs ne m’auraient 
pas compris On ne donne pas de viandes fortes d I’enfant, e’est 
vrai ! mais faut-il donner la nournture de I’enfant aux hommes 
forts ? On suspend avec respect les vieilles armes aux murailles, 
miiis on n’en fait plus usage dans les batailies. On fait allusion 
avec respect aux histoires du vieux monde, mais ellcs n’ontrent 
plus en compte dans les conseils des homines pratiques • on les met 
de cote, avec reverence, comme appartenant a une phase depuis 
longtemps disparue de la race humaine. 

Cela nous amene d parler des Anciens Livres religieux du vieux 
monde. Leur etpde a cause un changement considerable dans la 
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position de cette grande question du rapport de Tdoie aYec iin 
pouYoir superieiir. Autrefois, il etait formellement admis, qu’d 
I’exception de la toute petite nation des Jiiifs, toute riiiimanite 
4tait dans Tobscurite intellectuelle, dans I’lgnorance grossiere des 
choses spirituelles. Les ecrits de Platon et de Ciceron auraient du 
cependant arracher de toute ame sineeie cette illusion. Mais 
aujourd’hui, les Li\Tes sacres de rHmdou, du Bouddhiste, du 
Confiicianiste, du Zoroastiien, de TEgyptien, de I’Assynen, et de 
la philosopMe grecque, ont amone les cherclieurs a constater que 
la sagesse, la saintete, le pecbe, le jugement futur, et Pidee du 
Createur, n’etaient pas le monopole exclusif des Hebreux en Asie 
pendant les siecles qui ont piecede I’ere cbietienne ; et le tait, que 
la grande majorite de la population du monde prof esse encoie 
a I’heure actuelle des croyances non-cbretiennes, est un fait qii’on 
ne pent pas contredire, en depit des effoits energiques, que font les 
representants les plus puissants, les plus devoues des grandes 
nations de PEurope et de I’AmAdque du Noid pour soulever le 
voile. Prenez, pour exemple, le cas de I’Inde Anglaise L’accioisse- 
ment annuel de la population par voie de procreation ordinaire 
depasse le nombre des conveitis et de leurs families, et pouitant 
e’est PoeuYre de deux a trois siecles 1 

Le grand maltieur du Christianisme d son aurore, e’est qu’il n’y 
avait ni rapports litteranes, ni rapports sociaiix entie les Hebieux 
et les Greco-romains d I’occident, et qu’il y avait ignorance absolue 
des glands progres intellectuels de Zoroastre, de Eouddba, des 
Sages bmdous, et de Kong-Eu-Tsee, d I’orient. Ce fiit une periode 
d’lsolement litteraire. Paul de Parse, un bomme erudit, cite deux 
poetes grecs ; mais pourquoi n’avait-il pas etudie les ouvrages de 
Platon, et des philosopbes remains ? II est difficile de croire, qu’il 
ait ignore leur existence. line visite d’une henre de Paul a Suneque 
eut ete une beure bien employee, et un entietien avec Epictete eut 
ete utilo d la grande cause. L’epoque actuelle, dix-neuf cents ans 
plus tard, offre une position sociale toute differ^nte. Tons les 
hommes, qui ont souci des cboses, lisent les publications de Cbander 
Sen, de Syud Amir All, de Comte, et de beaucoup d’autres, et ces 
bommes lisent d leur tour les publications d’auties hommes, desquels 
ils diffA’ent. II y a de bardies questions sur le passe, et des legards 
plus bardis encoi e sur I’aYenir 

II etait necessaiie d’ engager la discussion qui precMe pour 
preparer le terrain, ou seront deentes les nouvelles Conceptions 
Eeligieuses, en dehors des grandes doctrines preebeos en J udee. Nous 
allons les passer brievement en revue ; elles forment deux categories : 

I. Les vieux systemes epures et adaptes d la position d’une 
societe civilisee. 

II. Les conceptions modernes resultant du melange des Yieux 
systemes avee la doctrine chretienne, sciemnient ou non. 
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La premiere cat^orie coroprencl . 

A L’ Islamisrae avec sa clermorG evolution, Ic Babismc. 

B, Le jN’et^-Juclaisme. 

C. Le Neo-Hindouisme. 

L. Le JN’eo-^oi’oastrianisme. 

E Le Keo-Boiuklliisme. 

P. Le ISreo-ConfuciauisDQO. 

Auciine de ces conceptions religieuses n’est anjourd’liui dans Ic 
menie etat, qii’elie etait avant de venir en contact avec la civili- 
sation europeenne. 

A. VIdamwne est bien connu de cenx, qui ont vecu dans les 
contrees on on le piofesse. Bes personnes igiiorantes affectent d’cn 
nial parler, mais il n’en repiesente pas moins un progres immense 
dans revolution des idees spirituelles sur le point d’airet de I’ancion 
monde. En eertaines positions particulicrcs, il est poite d letro- 
grader, comme aussi le chnstianisme ; mais dans un pays, on legne 
la loi comme dans I’Inde anglaise, les soixante millions de Maho- 
metans ne comraettent point d’exces, vivent d’une vie d^centc, 
remplissent leurs devoirs religieux et font de bons citoyens ; les 
accusations contre I’lslamisme ne s’appuient pas sur ce qui denve 
de leur Conception Eeligieuse, mais sur leur premier etat barbaie, 
sur la faiblesse commune a rhumanite, quand elle n’est pas main- 
tenue par des cours de justice et par un gouvcrnant puissant. 

La secte, connue sous le nom de Babi, est line secte nouvelle. 
Tin jeune Persan, nomme Muza All Mahomet, annon(5a en 1844, 
que Dieu se manifestait en sa personne, et il put le nom de Bab, 
ou Porte, c’est-d-dire la voie, par oh la veiitable signification dii 
Koran est revelee • il ecrivit un livre intitule le Bey an, qui devait, 
d’apres ses vues, remplacer le Koran; et il affiima pnbliquement, 
avec assurance, que celui que Lieu devait manifester paraitiait 
bientot. Il fut martyiise par les Mahometans ; et, a Pheure de sa 
mort, il se moiitra patient, satisfait, heureux d’etre ainsi sacnl’e. 
Tin successeur lui fut donne ; et il est evident, qu’une renaissance 
religieuse d’nn caracteie exalte a eu lieu, et nous ne savons pas 
quejle en sera la fin, aujourd’hui que le bras du persocutcur est 
arrete par les irifiuenees europeennes. 

B. Le JReo-Judaisme II y a des bruits de vie dans cet arbre 
mort;^il y a des mouvements d’ossements morts. Urie section 
avancee propose de faire partir des missions judaiques, d’otablir un 
Judaisme nouveau. Mais d cette forme de conception religieuse, 
comme d celle de PIslaraisme, s’attache encore ce lite disgracieux 
de la mutilation du corps mdle, rite qui la differencie de toutes les 
conceptions religieuses de I’ancicn mondo et de toutes les conc( ptions 
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religicnpes clu monde moderne, qui ont iin caiactere reellement 
spintuel ; rite, qui an dix-neiiTieme siecle, epoqiie de culture et de 
respect pour la persoune, doit empecher les conveisions. Les 
femmes sont dans la pratique exclues de I’admission, vu qu’il n’y 
a pas de rite d’lnitiation pour ellos. Kous n’avons qu’a nous 
imaginer un mcmbre dii type de la Femme JSiouvelle celibataire, 
desirant accepter les doctrines de Tlslam. 

C. Le JNeo-Jlindomsme est un mouvement tout a fait independant 
de toute influence cbietienne ou europe<-nne. Faya ISTanda, de 
Ajmir, fondateur de TAiia-Somaj, mourut en 1883. II fut le 
cbampion determine de I’mterpretation litt^rale des Yeda, qui dans 
son opinion, furent apportes du Ciel, dans leur foime materielle, et 
embrassaicnt toute connaissance, humaine ou divine, passee, pre- 
sente, ou futuie. Ce mouvement forme un violent contraste avtc 
celui de Biahmo-Somaj, dont il sera paile plus loin. Feux faits 
remarquables sont aflirmes. C’est que les Veda n’admettent pas 
de traduction, mais seulement un commentaiie, et que c’est un 
devoir de les mettre dans los mams des hommes pienx, an meilleur 
march e possible Les doctrines de I’Aria-Somaj consistent en 
opposition negative centre THindouisme, le Christianisme, et 
rislamisme. Le motif de ce mouvement parait etre de se de- 
barrasser de beaucoup de coiitumes hindoues, de date recente, qui 
se sont introduites apres I’epoque des Yeda, et aussi de fame 
disparaitre toutes les Conceptions Eeligieuses venues des pays 
etrangers . c’est aussi une ecole de secours mutuels, do perfectionne- 
ment personnel. L’ldee, c’est le relevement d’lme grande nation, 
qui considere sa position spirituelle avec independance par rapport 
au passe et a I’avenir. 

F Neo-Zoroastricinisme line communaute de 100,000 personnes 
environ represente dans I’lnde anglaise ce qui survit de cette con- 
ception Eeligieuse si ancienne et si iraportanto. Elies sont, il est 
vrai, eminemment riches, respectables, et bien elevees; elles sont 
monogamistes. Le paiti avance, comme chez les Hebreux, se 
prepare d reformer les abus seculaires de leurs coutumes. Leurs 
livres sacres en Zend leur ont litteralement ete leveles d. eiix- 
memes par les savants europeens Comme les Hebreux, ils ont 
serieusement songe a attirer des conveitis. Leur Eeligion est 
purement monotheiste, et ils n’ont jamais eu de temples, ni 
d’lmages, ni d’autels Herodote le disait, 500 ans avant J.-C. 
C’etait vrai alors, c’est encoie vrai aujourd’hui Ils venerent le 
Feu, comme etant le symbole resplendissant de Fieu, mais c’est 
improprement qu’on les appelle les adorateurs du Feu. C’est 
encoie une erreur d’aflirmer, qu’ils adniettent le Dualism c de deux 
Pouvoirs independants, hostiles, spiiituels; I’idee de “ I’Espnt du 
Mai,” chez eux est identique d I’ldee de Satan chez los Juifs. Ils 
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croient a Timmortalite de I’cime, a une vie a venir, aux recom- 
penses, aux chaiiraents L’ensemble cle leiir moiaic est : Eonnes 
paroles, bonnes pensees, bonnes oeuvres : ne penscz rien que la 
veiite, ne dites iien que la vente, ne faitcs non que ce qiii est 
convenable.” Une de leurs piatiques religieuscs fait tache : ils 
exposent les corps des morts a la pature des oiscaux do proie. J’ai 
disGute ce sujet avec un Parsi eclaire ; il considerait ce fait comme 
le meillcur inoyen de se debarrasser des morts. Peut-etre aocep- 
teront-ils peu a pen la cremation eoinme uii accommodemeiit ; dans 
une contice ciMlisee, il serait intoleiablc de trouver 9a et Id des 
pieds et des mains, restes de corps d’liomme, que les oiseaux 
de proie out apportes des Toms du Silence, et laisses tomber dans 
leur vol. 

E. Le Neo Boiidclhsme, Cette ancienne conception religieuse 
propagandiste fut tres connue dans les siecles passes Le nombie 
de ses adherents, reel ou nominal, surpasse le nombro do toute 
autre; mais elle est ternblement degradee. La question est do 
savoir quelle part elle prendra dans revolution des generations 
futures. Il est possible qu’elle acqui^ie des adbeicnts, car nous 
en avons nn exomple a noter dans le Times du 28 septeinbro, 
1889. Un Americain, nomme Powell, fut lequ avoc le ceremonial 
present dans la communaute Bouddhiste par le chef spirituel, 
a Colombo. 

La paitidlite manpiee pour le Bouddhisme, telle qu’ori Pexhibite 
en Europe et en Amenque, ne pent manquer de reagir sur los com- 
munautes natives, car TEducation s’etend jusqu’d elles, et des 
notes de renouvellement, de lenaissance, paraissent frequemment 
dans les journaux. Il se forme des Associations bouddlnstes pour 
contrebalaiicer Faction des Missionnaiies cbietiens ; clcs Eooles 
oppo^ees s’ouvrent. hlous apprenons qii’aii Japon, un Bouddhisme 
reforme est actuellement pieche par un Japonais fraicbement sorti 
d’Oxford, en Angleterre 

Il y a aussi des essais de combinaison entre le Bouddhisme et le 
Chnstianisme, et on en cite des exemples en Birma, parmi les 
Karen Le rite d’mitiation consiste d avaler une portion cle riz, 
a payer des honoraires au chef spintnel, d observer le repos du 
dimanche, et a pratiquer, a I’lmitation des chietiens. On clit que 
les adherents de cette nouvelle forme de culte se comptent par 
milliers. Il ne nous a et6 donne aueune information sur la doctrine 
enseignee, mais les faits constatent la facilite, avec laquelie le 
peuple ignorant accepte ces nouveaux en'^eignements 

Qu’est-ce que le Bouddhisme en realite, et sous quel jour 
apparait ce culte aux yeux de qui recherche Thistoire spiutueile de 
rHuinamte 

Le veritable Bouddhisme, e’est rHumanitaiisme, quelque chose 
comme I’Evangile de PHumanite, que je classerai sous le litre de 
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Positivisme, clont I’essence est Televation de riiorame par I’in- 
telligence de rhomme, par Tintuition, par renseigiiement, par 
Texpeiience, et par I’efioit, jusqu^aii degre le plus haut de la 
pertection; et pourtaut, il y a dans le Bauddhiste ideal quelque 
chose de ties different, c’est la renonciation d toiite existence per- 
sonnelle. La perfection dii Boiiddhiste, c’est I’annihilation, et 
pour toute intelligence non faussee la notion d’extinction en 
devenant Bouddha a une attraction fatale, et la doctrine de la 
Transmigration explique (et c’est la seule explication que puissent 
comprcndre les esprits non-eclaiies) la prosperite raateiielle non- 
mentee des Mechants, et les souffrances non-meritees des Eons. 
Je crams que le monde ne pnis-^e pas se debarrasser de Tune ou de 
I’autre de ces deux doctrines, ni soitir de ce dilonime. 

I^ous avons a cheicher maintenant si ce systeme do Morale 
sans Dieu” formera un noyau pour la reception d’homnies, qui ont 
appris et qui pensent, qui cherchent d suivre ce qui leur parait 
d eux la voie dioite. J1 nous est difficile d’etre de bons juges; 
car, d’apres notie conviction, il y a dans I’espiit de I’homme, depuis 
le jour ou il a conscience, un quelque chose, que nous pouvons 
appeler ou soup^on, ou idee iniiee, ou intuition, ou sentiment, d’nn 
Pouvoir plus gland que nous-memes Toute la creation animate, 
sauf I’hoinme, ne le sent pas ; mais I’horainc a le sentiment ne aveo 
lui, ct qu’il ne pent deracmer, le sentiment de depcndance et do 
confiance en un Pouvoir plus eleve, qui n’est pas necessairement 
un pouvoir hien\ eillant ; il a la conscience d’etre controle par ce 
Pouvoir, et c’est la signification du mot “Eeligion.” 

Lui qm nous a fait^ et non pas nous-mSmes qui 7 ious sommes faitsJ^ 
Le Bouddhisme est la negation absolue de ce sentiment. Le grand 
fondateur du Bouddhisme n’a pas tenu un compte suffisant de ce 
sentiment dans la poitrine humaine. 

Laissez-moi dire un mot dans I’autre sens. Bouddha demandait 
d etre I’ldeal de I’assujettissement de soi-raeme, jusqu’au point ou 
I’homme pourrait attemdre. Get ideal n’est pas loin de la per- 
fection chretienne. Qu’est-ce que Bouddlia a laisse deiriere lui, 
quand il mouiut, 500 ans avant I’ere chretienne? Ki Lieu, ni 
Ciel, ni etat futur, mais il a laisse I’esprit de charite universelle, 
de bien\eillance, de commiseiation, et de pitie, generalement 
inconnues jusqu’alors ; renoncement d soi-meme, sim{)licite de 
ceremonial, egalite de tons les hommes, tolerance leligieuse, et 
absence de toutes les difformites effrayantes, qui s’attachent a 
I’exterieur de toute autre Eeligion, intrigues de pretre, rituels, 
formalites, orgueil, hypocrisie, ignorance. Son pimcipe de con- 
duite, c’est Taltruisme, oppose d I’egoisme. 

F. JVeo~Confuciams?ne, La nature des enseignements de Kong- 
Fu-Tzee est bien connue. Le systeme est impose par I’Ktat, et 
il faut bien se rappeler, que le Giand Sage fut surtout un 
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compilatciir de^ ancu'iines traditions dii Eoyaume du Milien, et aussi 
im auteur lodepeiidaiit II y a ]ieu d’espeicr, quo Ic contaot avcc 
les etrangers, la publicite de la Picsse, etles progrcs de I’Education, 
debanas'^eiont ses enseignements de bien des clioscs, qui Ics out 
degrades dans Ic'S tomps qui out suivi sa mort 

L’etrange notion, sur laquelle lepose le culte des nnctdics ii’est 
point pnrticuliere d la Chine, vii que, dans le culte dii paganisnie 
rouiain, les Zcntncs et les Zenuires eiraient, croyait-on, comme dcs 
espiits, qui n’etaient pas ariives an lieu du repos, et plus tard, on 
les regal da definitiroment comme de Mauvais Espiits Ces croy- 
ances antiques mcurent difficilement, mais elles disparaissent sous 
Tinfluence de I’educiition 

Le sujet de I’adoiation du Culte des Aneetres a ete discute a la 
Corifeience des Missionnaires a Shang-Hai, en 1890. 

Les traits pnncipaux de ce culte sont : 

I. Les attribiits divins sont accordes aux Morts. 

z. Le motif reel est la crainte du mal, qui pent venir des mauvais 
Esprits. 

3. Les Manes de ceux, qui n’ont pas de descendants, sont npaisees 

par puie Idchete. ^ 

4. Tout individu est suppose avoir trois dmes (a) I’unc qui 
s’en va an ciel; {h) I’autre qui s’attache d la Tablette dans la 
maison; (^3) la derniere, qui reste dans la tombe. 

Tout cela pent etre vrai, mais la conception en est si contraire 
d la raison, qu’il paraltrait possible d’en debariasser Tesprit chmois ; 
on n’y pourra point arnver par pure moqueiie de la coutume, niais 
par raisonnement calme II y avait, d la Conference, uu petit 
nombre de Missionnaires doues de vues assez larges pour decouvrir 
ee qu’il y a de bon dans le systeme ; il temoigne de piete filiale, il 
tend a conserver la purete et la moralite de la faniille. Malbeu- 
reusement les Missionnaires ont, avec beaucoup d’autrcs cxcellentcs 
qualites de compensation, des vues tres etroites ; et, comme d 
pTopos de la question du commerce d’opium, de meme ici, ils 
semblent avoir completement peidu tout poiivoir de so former un 
Jugement independant. Eemarquable est ce enlte chinois, mais 
egalement lemarquable aussi I’lncapacite d’hommes raisonnablcs 
a comprendre les choses raisonnablement. La moqucrie insouciante 
ne gueiit pas les maux. Les doctrines de Kong-Eu-Tzee sont 
bas§es sur la conscience dn Juste et de Plnjuste, conscience innoe 
dans rhomme, on conferee par ce qui est appele Ic “ Ciol ’’ a 
Thomme. Si vague que puisse etre ce terme tiaduit par “Ciel’^ 
il vaut mieux que I’atbeisme avoiie des Eouddhistes, ou que le 
polytheisme confus du Taouisme corrompu. Ceux, qui professent 
ces deux derni^res formes de croyances, sont redevables de leurs 
convictions sur le devoir aux enseignements de Kong-Eu-Tzee, tout 
comme les bommes de culture europeenne, qui nient la divinite de 
Jesus, ont d’une faqon inconsciente, mais immuable, leur sentiment 
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clu devoir base sur le principe chretien modele. La conversion des 
Cliinois piesente amsi un probleme, (^ui n’a point son egal en 
difficulte et en grandeui dans aiicune partie dii monde. J’ai appris 
d’un Missionnaire; qui travaille an champ de la Chme, que le 
Confuciaoisme epure, on Neo-Confnciamsme, est un danger tr^s 
possible, car les Chinois baptises semblent crone, qae le Cliristian- 
isme n’est qu’une forme pcrfectionnee de la Morale de Kong-Lu- 
Tzce. Peut-etre Pusage du teime Shang-Ti a-t-il contiibiie d leur 
donner cette idee. 

La seconde categoric comprend : 

A. Le Erahmoisme. 

E La Tlieosophie. 

C. Les Hau Han, Te Wliiti, Te Kooti, de la jSTouvelle-Zelande. 

I). Le Mormonisine. 

E. Le Positivisme, on Comteisme, on la Eeligioii de PHumanite. 

E L’Agaobticisme. 

Gr. L’lJnitaiisme. 

H. Le Theisme. 

A. Le Brahnoisme differe cssentiellcment du N'eo-Hindoiusme 
de la categoric precedente, paice que I’on admet rinliuencc de 
Pidee et de la pratique chretiennes : il appartient d uue epoque 
differcnte de Conception. 

Le fondateur du Erahmo-Somaj, Keehab Chander Sen, se detacha 
du vieux parti conservateur, et marcha plus loin dans son zMe pour 
la purete religieuse. II etait piet a rejeter tout esprit de caste, 
d choisir ce qu’il y a de meilleur dans tons les Codes sacres du 
monde, d former un Code sacie. Socialement, il condamnait la 
polygamie et les manages prematures II posa en pnncipes, qu’il 
n’y avait qu’un seul vrai Bieu, que nous devons 1’ aimer, et 
accomplir les actions qu’Il aime ; que son seul temple est dans nos 
coeurs; que les seules ceiemonies sont les bonnes actions ; le seal 
sacrifice, le renoncement d soi-meme ; le seul pMerinago, la fre- 
quentation des bons ; le seul Veda, la science divine ; la formule la 
plus sacree, Pais le bien et sois bon ” j le seul veritable Erahman 
etait celui qui connaissait Erahma. 

Tons les fondateurs de Eeligion parlent ainsi, avec autorit6, de 
I’existence do Dieu, et des Verites spirituelles, qui sont essentielles 
au saint de I’homme. Il y a abondance de christianisme aiissi sur 
les levres des chretiens de profession. Dans un de ses discours 
voici comme il parle de sa Eeligion : 

“ Le Erahmo-Somaj fut d I’ongine etabli pour proteger le culte 

Theistique, et, apies quelque temps, le mouvement s’etendifc 

d toute la longueur du Ben gale, a toute la largeur du Ben gale. 
“ Partout ou il y avait une Ecole angLuse, on etablit un Erahmo- 
“ Soma j 5 comme consequence neces^aiie de I’educatiou anglaise. 
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Apies Yingt ans, on troiiva, qu’il y avait un clefjiit dans la fonda- 
tion, car io Ye^la, siir qiii lour foi etait basee, enseigiiait, paimi 
certaines yentes, beaucoup d^encurs, commc Ic cnlte do la nature, 
‘‘ la tiansmigration, et cles iitea, et dtis ceroinomes absurdes. 
Abandoniiant le dogme de I’mfaillibilite dos Ycda, les Erabnio 
en appclertnt a la nature, a leins piopres coeurs, a leiirs proprt s 
“ iiiruitious i(digieuses en vuc de s’etablii cux-memcs siir une base 
puieraeiit tlnnstisque Aiais la Societe, qiioiqu’ellc eut attaint 
la purete de doctrine et de devotion, n'etait point pratique. 
Au^si y a-t-il eu dernierement une secession dii paiti progressif, 
qui piotcste contre la caste et tons les raaux sociaux ” 

II est clair, d’apies ce qui pieccde, que le Bralnnoisme est im 
lieu de refuge, tempoiaire ou permanent, pour les Hindoii instruits. 
Le mouvement a dine soixante-dix ans ; il a niarcho dans la 
direction droite, an point de vue social et spinluel; il est dbiccoid 
avec I’esprit du temps, et avec la tendance, que rnitelligence 
bindoue a de speculer sur le nionolbeisine ; il est libro dc toute 
souiliure sociale, de tout transcendentalisme spiiituel ; e’est Tun 
cles ri’iaux les plus puissants de la foi ehretienne. 

A Exeter Hall, 1890, en ma presence, un ex-lieutenant goii- 
yerneur de blnde septontrionale, qui possedait d fond co sujet, 
s’expnma ainsi : 

Il s’eleve rapidement dans I’lndo une classe d’hommes anssi 
‘‘ instruits, aussi culthes que ceux, qui out qintte les ecolcs et les 
colleges d’Angleterre. C’e'fet une classe petite mais tres induente, 
car ce sont les hommes de la Pi esse et de la litteratiirc, et ils ont 
le controle des dcstmees du grand nombre dans I’avemr. Ils 
n’ont aucune difficulte a se procurer des livres pour liie, car 
toutes les ressources de la litterature anglaise sont mises a leur 
“ disposition; mais la grande question pour eux est cello du clioix : 
que doivent-ils lire?^’ L’orateur pensait que le Erahrao- 
Somaj faisait un splendide service dans ce sens. 11 regrottait, 
que ce systeme s’arietat couit au christianisme, mais il etait 
oppo-^e Cl I’atheisme, au nmterialisrae, a Fimmoralite. Il con- 
‘‘ naissait les differences d’ opinion relatives a ce systeme, beaucoup 
de person nes le considerant comme un obstacle a la propagation 
du christianisme; mais il eroyait lui, que c’etait un aicle, en ce 
qu’il preparait la voie pour la grande oeuvre ehretienne dans 
rinde.” 

En 1882, P. C Moozumdar a public ^ Calcutta, un livre destine 
A donner une idee assez complete des pnncipes du mouvem<mt. Ce 
livre a pour litre : “ Foi et Pi ogres du Erahmo-Somaj ” Il parait, 
qu’il envoya des mission naires, qui voyageaient au loin et au large. 
En 1884, il y avait cent cinquante branches par toute I’lnde, et 
I’ceuvre de conversion faisait partie du systeme. Ils avaient obtenu 
de la legislature de I’Inde anglaise de passer nne loi pour legaliser 
les manages civils, comme aussi pour les preserver memo dc toute 
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res^eiiiblance formello arec les ceremonies idolatres. II y a rieus 
ou trois libraines, bien fonimes cle litteratiiie nationale, le seal 
aiticle d’origme occidentale etant iin catecbisme Eonddbiste en 
anglais et en birman, par le colonel Olcott. II y a d’autres traits 
inteiessants de ce developpement nouveau, qui rappelle I’heresie 
ainsi nommee du Gnosticisme, au second siecle de Fere chretienne, 
lequel Gnosticisme etait en fait d’origme exclusivement payenne, 
et s’etait assimile certaines conceptions empruntees au christianisme, 
C’est ce qui lui donna sa foice vitale, et lui garda son inteiet, 
longtenips apres qu’il eut dispaiu. ISTous rie devons pas etre surpris 
de tiou\er de semblables combinaisons, la ou le souffle vital du 
mouvement chietien meme imparfait vient en contact avec les 
ccndres des idees du paganisme mort. Une combinaison de Neo- 
Eouddbisme et de Quite Romam n’est pas impossible, et le tran- 
scendentalisme sans contiole de la soi disant “ Armee du Salut” 
pouriait incoipoter des elements deNeo-Hindouisme. Les questions, 
sur Icsquelles les Gnostiques discutaient, etaient piecisement cellos, 
qui en tout lieu, et dans tons les siecles, ont agite les cceuis des 
hommes, d savoir. Foiigme de la vie, I’origine du mal, la corrup- 
tion sans espoir du monde, tout cre6 qu’il soit par un Dieu 
parfaitement bon, sage, et puissant. L’lntelligence Hindoiie s’ebat 
dans ces questions subtiles et sans profit. 

E. TMosophie, Cette conception religieuse n’a de rapports 
d’aucune sorte avec la Theosophie, dont ont parle des eciivains 
d’autrefois. C’est un developpement tout a fait moderne, et pnn- 
cipalement confine dans I’lnde, les seules personnes, qui lui sont 
attachees, etant un ameiicam, le colonel Olcott, et une^ Eusse, 
Madame Elavatsky. Le colonel Olcott definit le mot Theosophie 
“ Sagesse divine,” “ un princij)e eternel repandu partout dans la 
nature, avec lequel la faculte intuitive interieure de I’homme est 
paiente,” 

Les objectlfs de la societe sont : 

I. De former un noyau d’universelle fiaternite de I’Humanite, 
sans distinction de race, de croyance, et de couleur. 

D’encourager I’etude de la litterature des religions, et des 
sciences orientales, et de faire connaitre leur importance. 

3. De recheicher les mysteres caches de la nature et le pouvoir 
* psychique dans I’liomme. 

Ce sont des paioles haidies. La Societe existe depuis 1875 ; elle 
a son quaitier general k Madras. Elle a une litterature peiiodique 
k elle, et I’lnde entieie, Ceylan, et le Japon, ont eu sa yisite La 
verite ne peut triorapher qu’apres avoir lemue les idees. Nous 
pouvons nous rejouir de tout soufie de vent, qui rompt le calme 
sans espoir du paganisme ignorant 

Un trait extraordinaire est I’introduction sur la scene de 
Mahatma, ou Sages, qu’on suppose caches quelque part dans les 
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chaines de THimalaya, qui ont coDquis toute science, ct appaiaissent 
en visions a leui s sectateui s. 

Dans le Xo)tli American Review^ Aout, iSgo, Madann' Dlavatsky 
accorcle a ce mouvement un succes, qui a ele bien aa-LloIa dcs levos 
des premiers moteiiis. 

Elle dit qn’il est base siir trois pnncipcs 

I La fiaternite des homines , 

2. L’etiule des theories orientales; 

3 La recherche de la foiee cachee dans la nature et dans I’homme. 

Elle euiimm’e treiite huit branches (succursales) en Am6ii([iie, 
douze dans la Giande-Bietagne, cent cmqnante, un peu partout, il 
y a sept centres de publication, avec deux revues en France, une 
en Ameiique, ct ime d Londres * lenr but, leiir de‘^lr est de con- 
coimr jusqu’d un certain degre a I’elaboiation de viics scicutili(|ues 
correctes siir la nature de rhomme. Pendant une longue sene 
d’annees, THumanite a imploie, dans Porabre, et a grands cris de 
la liimiere et des guides. II n’y a que les Maitres de la Sagesse 
orientale, les Mahatma, qui puissent poser les fondations sur les- 
quelles on batira le nouvel edifice, do maniere a eclairer Pespiit 
et Pintelligence, a guider I’Humanite a travel’s la nuit veis un jour 
plus clair. 

Tant que les philoso^ihes nous presontent des esprits imaginaires, 
ftappes au com de leuis cerveaux feconds ct agites, nous pouvons 
avoir patience et indulgence; il en a toiijours ete {iinsi Mais 
quand nous sommes convoqiies pour voir et comprendre, ou pour 
chercher d voir et ii comprendie, cos emissions do Sages indiens, les 
Sanyasi, les Vanaprastha, I’habitant des cavcines, qu’on n’a jamais 
pu rencontrer, ni entendie, mais qu’on suppose rudant aux aguols, 
hors de la portee de rHuraamte ot vivant apparemment do uen ; 
et quand ces Messieurs apparaissent d’une fagon mervoilleuso ct 
ravMent la Yeiite d uu Ameneam, d une llusse, qui totalcment 
iguorent la laugue^indienne, oh^ alors, il faut tirer une barre. 
ftuelles qu’aient ete les choses survenues au temps de remporour 
Auguste, il faut bien dire, d la fin dii xix« siecie, quo I’nlee des 
Apparitions an geliques, des Visions, des Messagors celestes, et des 
Miracles, doit etre respectueusement mise de cote, coinino no con- 
cordant pas avec une epoque mateiielle. 

C. Uau Sally Te TJE/itti, Te Sooti Ceci est nn mouvement* 
rehgienx parmi les Maori dans la Houvelle Zelande. 

En^ 1864, ils se revoltM’ent contre le Gouvcrnement anglais; 
un detachement du 57® regiment britannique toraba dans "lours 
mains; les horames furent tues, et les tetes coupees. Dans lour 
haine (^tre le gouvernement anglais, ils inventerent une nouvelle 
religion, et firent de la tete de Tofficier, qui commandait Ic do- 
tachement^ massacre, le symbole et le centie du systmne. Ils 
a\aieut eie chieticns de nom. Leur nouvelle religion fut appclce 
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Pai Maiire; un grand pretie fut etabli, qni fit profession de 
leeevoir les inspirations de I’Ange Grabnel par I’lntermediaire de la 
tete dll capitame Ils croyaient qii’ils etaient sous la protection de 
cet Ange, et de la Yierge Mane ; que la religion cbietienne etait 
fausse ; que toutes les Ecntuies devaient etre biulees; qn’il ne 
fallait pas observer les dimanches , que les sexes devaient vivre en 
promiscuite, afin d’assnrer raccroissement de la population. Leurs 
pretres pictendaient avoir des poiivoirs surbumains, et pouvaient 
assurer la victoire en criant ‘‘ Hau, Hau ! ” D’ou leur noni, 

Te Y^hiti etait un chef de Pile septentrionale a Parihaka pies du 
Mont Egmont 11 se levolta, fut defait et ernpnsonne a Christ 
Church et Yelson, mais on lui a per mis depuis de retourner chez 
lui. II se donnait le titie de piophete, mais il n’etait en realite 
qu’un patiiote. II lisait Ja Bible, mais pas d’autre livre. II pre- 
tendait avoir un pouvoir divin, mais son objectif reel etait de 
delivier son pays des colons blancs. II assura son infiuence sur ses 
corapatriotes de cette maniere, prechant la resistance passive ; mais, 
quand les choses arnverent d la crise aigue, il declara qu’il avait 
un message divin (Atua), qu’on avait depose dans sa bouche, et qui 
ordonnait a ses compatriotes de combattre pour leur pays. 

Te Kooti fut un autie de ces chefs levoltes, qui, apres avoir fait 
oeuvre de rebellion et de meurtre, assuma le role de precepteur, et 
fonda un systeme religieux, qui attira beaucoup de sectateurs, 
raeme des Naturels chretiens Sous des apparences exterieures de 
respect |)our los choses spintuelles c’etait un manteau cachant le 
libertinage. Tin grand nombre de chretiens pervertis retoum^rent 
a leur ancienne Eoi. Dans ces deinieres annees, il s’est opere un 
changement parmi les sectateurs de Te Kooti, et la cause de la 
Temperance a fait de rapides jirogres ; quelques-uns sont devenus 
chretiens. 

B. Mormomsme, ou Saints du Dirnier Jour, Dans tons les 
recits, qiii nous viennent de la Houvelle Zelande, je lis, que les 
Mormons deploient beaucoup d’activite parmi les Maori, Leurs 
missionnaires vont et viennent parmi les gens ignorants : le Livre 
de Mormon a ete traduit en Maori, imprime et mis en circulation. 
Ils ont aussi fait apparition dans I’lnde. L’histoire de cette secte 
est bien connue. Ce ne fut qiPen 1830 que le prophete Joseph 
Smith fit paraitre le Livre, et connaitre la nouvelle dispensation 
qui lui avait ete communiquee par les Auges. On acceptait les 
Saintes Eciitures des chretiens, mais on y ajoutait le Livre de 
Mormon. La forme de gouvemement est uoe thaocratie stricte, 
maintenue par les Anciens. Due sorte de polytheism e a pris 
naissance, comprenant Adam, Jesus - Christ, Joseph Smx’^h, et 
Brigham Young. Ils s’abstiennent entierement de T usage des 
liqueurs et du tabac , ils pratiquent I’lmmersion totale. Ils pour- 
suivent leur oeuvre de missions avec un giand zMe cn Europe, en 

54 
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Am^nque, et en Oceanie. Leiirs societcs sont pctites, mais olios 
representent uiiG agence troublante, avec Liqiiello il y aura a 
compter. La coiitume cle la polygamie a ete abolie par Tautoiite 
civile ; elle ne faisait point partie de la Revelation originelle 

IJn Mmistre cbretien, en 1890, expose amsi la raison d’etie des 
Mormons : ‘^Les missionnaircs Mormons n’ont pas le coour faux, ni 
“ tiompeur ; an contiaiie ils sont doues et dans imo large inesnre 
“ de bincente et cle zele , de sorte que Ics Saints du dernier jour 
envoient plus de missionnaiies et font plus de convoisions, en 
propoition du nombre de leiirs adheients qne n’lmporte quelle 
autre corpoiation ; la domination uni\crselle esi lour ])ut 90,000 
conveitis accomplissent le long voyage d’Europe a riJtali.’’ 

Yoici quelques tiaits caiacteristiques excellents * 

1. Le Saint ne vit pas pour lui-meme, mais pour Ic Royaume. 

2. Le saint n’est desiie que pour la cause du seiuico. 

3. Toute pieoccupation de personne etde famille doit etie laissoe 
stncteraent dans un rang inferieur. 

4. Tout adherent doit aller on TEglise I’envoie. 

5. 11s vont sans salaire, et servent a leurs propres depens, car 
dans leur opinion, payer des salaires, c’estimiter les voics du eleige 
Chretien. 

Voici d’ autre part des traits ou apparait leur folic, leur deviation 
de la v 4 rite : 

1. Ils pretendent guerir leurs maladcs avec des piiores et de 
I’huile : quatre cent seize malades do la petite verole out ete gueris 
par la simple imposition des mams • 

2. Ils chassent les demons tiois cent neuf dans le pays de Galles 
(in Wales), et tons en un seul ]our, et par I’operation d’un soul 
Ancien, et par fractions de trois a trente-sept a la fois. 

3. S’lls ne sont pas bien accueillis, ils crient malhcur et male- 
diction I Rew-Yoik a ete bien pres d’etre detruit par le feu deux 
ans apres une malediction, si Ton en croit leur recit. 

4. Ils avaient coutume de nier Texistence de la polygamie, 
quoiqu’il fut notoire qu’elle etait pratiquee, 

5. La piete n’est pas requise d’un Saint, pas merne la moralilo. 

On affirme que la circulaire recente {1890), qui deteud la poly- 
gamie, n’est simplement qu’une soumission formelle a la loi ci\ile 
du pays, et non pas la condamnation ex an^mo d’une coutume im- 
morale : en fait, la polygamie sera remplacee par le libertinage. 

E. Fositii'isme, ou Comtetsme, ou la Rehgion de V RumaniiL 
II y a qiiararte ans, un Eian^ai^?, Auguste Comte, a developpe 
un systeme de pliilosopbie positive, qui, pour un temps, eul une 
grande influence, vu qu’en fait il y avait cei tames ventCs incon- 
tt stables dans sa inetbode. 11 eut une kole, qui le suivit, et 
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M. Eredeiick Harrison est aujourcriiui le maltre cnseianant, qiii 
expose ses idees le premier joar de cliaque annee, appele le Jour de 
V Human lU. II j eut a Londres une ceremonie de la communaute 
positiviste 4 roccasion de la mort d^un homme considere. 

Avant de procedor a la cremation, ses amis se reunirent autour 
de son cercueil, qui etait convert de fleurs blanclies et couionne de 
palmes. M. Hairison rappela aux peisounes qui suivaient le deuil, 
“ qubl n’y avait point de fosse onverte, point de service religienx 
d’aucnne sorte, mais seuleaient I’expression d’une affection per- 
sonnelle et d’un adieu, et il reclam ait pour le mort cette 
‘‘ immortalite, qiii vient des bonnes actions et du bon exemple. 
“ D’une autre immoitalite an dela, M. Harrison ne savait nen, et 
“ n’affirmait rien ” Cette foime de culte, accompognee de la 
cremation, pent etre une retiaite acceptable pour I’Hindou pieux et 
instruit. 

En 1 895, dans le Nindenitli Century^ H Hairison s’expiiine ainsi : 
S’ll pent etre une religion scientiffque, il n’est pas d’ alternative 
entre la Revelation et I’Humanite. Si dans ce monde Dieu ne se 
presente pas a nous, comme le pouvoir dominant, com me I’objet 
“ de notre respect et de notre confiance, alors c’est I’humauite qui 
doit I’etre. C’est en vain, que les Aguostiques nous disent que 
nous n’avons pas besoin de leligion, qu’il n’y a pas de Pouvoir 
dominant constate, que nous pouirions contempler I’Hnivers, 
“ I’lnfini, le Tout, le Possible, I’Inconnaissable, comme la Somme 
inepuisable d’une evolution continue. Yoici la reponse . ‘ Hous 
voulons avoir une religion; nous devons avoir une providence; 
nous soupirons apres un Pouvoir semblable a nous-memes : c’est 
on Dieu on I’Humanite.’ ” 

E. Agnosticisme. Il n’est pas necessaire de faire plus que 
d’ecrire le mot, qui dit taut a notre epoque actuelle. Ceux qui en 
font profession n’ont pas cache la lumiere sous le boisseau, et leur 
doctrine est aussi vieille que le livre de Job: Oh! sije savais oil 
je pourra%s Le troiiver ' ” Il represente un lieu de repos, on plutot 
un lieu sans repos, dont il faut tenir comte en considerant le sujet 
que je discute en ce moment. L’ Illumine, le Bouddha de I’Ecole 
connait, on du moms a essaye de sender les profondeurs de ce 
systeme, si bien deentes par un poete moderne anglais, en parlant 
de Lucrece 

^tll a fait dcsccndre la sonde 
Dans le vaste univers, bien bas, 

Et ne trouvant pas la raison du monde 
“ 11 a dit . ‘ Dieu n’est pas ^ ’ 

“ En style divin, a grands pas, 

De Dieu me me il parcourt le livre, 

“ Et le doute mene an trepas 
“ Le giaiid poete aux boids du Tibre ” 
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Mais pour les pauvres brcbis, qui Tont siuvi dans le doseit, le 
Scepticisme scientiiique se rdsout en uii simple doute, et IMgnos- 
ticisme mtellectuel se resout en line ignorance anssi profonde que 
celle de I’lnsulaire de la Mer da Sud. 

Quand ils aiuont abandonne leurs vieilles amaries, qui dii moins 
les attaciiaient avec quolque garantie a la Moralite, lo dernier etat 
de rilindou et du Chinois seia pire que le premier. 

La tendance des oiiviages de Tun des plus grands de rEcole est 
de moiitier rHiimanite passant par toutes les Eeligious histonqiies, 
Tune apies I’autre, la Conception de la Leite et du Gouveriienient 
divin devenant d chaque pas de plus en plus abstraite et indednie. 
Le but extreme c’est I’Atbeisme plnlosopliique ; car, quoiqii’uu ue 
nie pas Texistence d’line Piemime Cause, on declare, on piouvo 
qu’on no pent la connaitre. L’Hindou en soitira mieiix avec son 
Lralima que le malheureux heritier de tons les ages, qui a suivi ce 
Bleu feu-lollet, jusqu’a ce qu’il disparaisse. 

G. Tlmtarmxe Bne Eevue unitarienne a paru an Japon. Le 
missionnaiie cbretien croit avec raison, qu’a la fin du dix-neuviemo 
siecle, le Japonais progressif aura sccoue ses vieilles eroyances ; 
mais cpi’auia-t-il empriiute d I’Euiope? Quelqiies-uns pensent, 
que riJnitarisnie suffira pour le menu people, mais rendra perplexe 
I'espnt de rHinclou mstruit II est bon de savoir ce qu’est ruiu- 
tarisme. Un des Chefs, apres une vie sainte et honoree, a laisse 
ce manifeste final : “ line conclusion s’lmposc de force, et je no la 
“ subis pas sans chagiin, sans etfroi; c’est que le cliiistianismo, 
tel qu’il est defini et compris par toutes les eglises (pu le foimu- 
“ lent, est sorti par une grande evolution de ce qiu est passagcr 
et perissable dans ses sources, de ce qui est non-historique dans 
ses traditions, mythologique dans sos preconceptions, et mal inter- 
prete dans les oiacles de ses prophetes Be la fable de I’Eden 
“ jusqu’d rimage de la trompette derniere, touto riiistoire de 
“ I’oidre divin du nionde est disloquee et deformoo. La tache du 
“ peche originel, avec sa perdition involontairo , I’mcarnation, avec 
sea postulats vulgaires du rapport entre Bieu ct riionime, et aa 
‘‘ doctrine impraticable de deux natures en une seule pcisoniic; la 
transmission officielle de la Grace par des moyens mateuels duns 
la conservation d’une corporation sacree ; la seconde venue du 
‘‘ Christ pour convoquer les morts, et separer les bicbis des boucs 
au Jugement dernier: tout est le produit d’une litterature 
“ mythiqne, ou de songes messianiqnes, ou de theologie pbaiisanjue, 
ou de litterature sacraracntelle, ou d’apotheose populaire. Et ces 
vaines imaginations preoccupent les eroyances do si pres, que pas 
“ un element moral ou spiiituel ne pent y entrer, sauf ‘ la re- 
mission des peches ’ Pour consacrer et lepandre, sous le nom de 
cbnstianisme, une theone de I’economie du monde, faite d illusions 
“ qui datent des peuodes grossieres de la civilisation, on doploie 
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d’iramenses ressources materielles et morales, dont les effets iie sont 
pas moms deplorables, dans la promesse d’lme leligion, qu’ils ne 
le seraient clans celle des Hierarchies de Science, et des Missions 
pour pioteger Tastronomie de Ptolemee, et pour mcnlper les 
‘‘ regies de la necromancie et de rexorcisme. Cet eloignemeut du 
chn^tianisrae qui se manifeste de plus en plus parmi les classes 
‘‘ intellectuelles de la societe eiiropeenne, et I’ariet foice des autres 
“ dans leur culture spiiitiielle a un niveau qui n’est pas beaucoup 
“ au dessus de celui ‘ de FArmee du Salut,’ voila des phenomenes 
“ sociaux qui doivent faire naitre un appel bien solennel a la 
‘‘ conscience Pour le long arriere de dette envois I’lntelligence 
de 1 humanite, on cherclie adroitement a faire amende honorable 
“ par la leauU Uahoree de V Art Rituel L’apologie apaise pour 
un temps, mais elle ne duiera pas toujours.” (Maitineaii, 
‘‘ Seat of Authoiity in E-eligion ” — ‘‘He PAutorite en matim-e de 
leligion,” p. 650, Longmans, 1890 ) 

H. TMisme. Que cette forme cle conception religieuse fasse de 
grands progr^s, on ne pent le nier. La science progresse, et les 
esprits des hommes prennent de Pexpansion ; un besoin de developpe- 
ment tiavaille notre siecle. 11 est impossible de tenir compte des 
progres continus de la race humaine dans son pouvoir acquis de 
raisonner, dans sa capacite mfiniment rehaussee de ]uger des degres 
de croyanco a donner aux recits anciens, sans conclilre naturelle- 
ment que ce qui convenait a Penfance de la race humaine ne pent 
pas avoir ete prepare pour son age mur. Hous ne pouvons qu’etre 
conscients de Patmosph^re d’evolution, dans laquelle nous nous 
mouvons ; nous ne pouvons pas former les yeux, ni boucher les 
oreilles, d tout ce qui se meut autour de nous. Le “ Terminus ad 
quern ” de toutes les meditations doit etre Pexistence d’un Hieu, et 
voila ce qu’est le Theisme tr^s distinct de PTJnitaiisme On ne 
pent pas se debairasser de la question par des platitudes ou par des 
citations de foime commune. Quelque contraire d notre nature 
que soit le probleme, c’est le probleme de Pavenir. 


Conclusion. 

On ne pent pas raisonnablement conclure que la connaissance de 
Phorame dans ses rapports avec son Createur ait atteint son niveau 
le plus eleve, il y a dix-neuf sibcles, alors que toutes les branches 
de la science humaine etaient dans leur premier age, et que la race 
humaine etait dans son enfance, sans aueune connaissance de ce qui 
Pentourait et de ce dont elle etait capable. II y eut beaucoup de 
Yerites eternelles, emises par des Anciens, et elles sont toujours 
des Yerites, mais elles n’occupent pas Poibite entier de Pintelligence 
humaine. II y a encore de grands depots de Yeiitcs, qui n’ont pas 
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ete distribuees, des depots inconnus aux Sages des temps pas^^es, et 
qui se developperont par degros 

Les croyances existantes n’etaient pas tontos faiissc's, pju' eela 
qii’elles ne sont pas entiercment Tiaies aujousd’luii; elles etaient 
appropriecs a leiu teaips, et elles ontfait leui eeuvre ; elles ii'etaient 
point finales, et elles ont ete coiiompues avcc le temps Cor- 
ruptio optimi pessiraa.” 

Tout ce qu’on demande, c’est la toleiance pour Ics epimons des 
autres, et la non-intervention dii Pouvoir Teinpoiel. IN'ous p{)Uvoi)N 
attendre avec caliue la suivivance des plusYraies; et, en attendant, 
nous pouvons accepter cellcs, qui sont le plus en haimonie avec nos 
besoms spirituels, avec nos comictions pioiondement elaboiees. 
Par suite de sa condition dure, de son manque de lomir, et de sa 
grossiere ignorance, la plus grande partie de rplumanite se contciite 
de laisser aller les cboses conimes elles allaient precedemnu'nt Uue 
chaque horame croie, mais quTl comprenne ce qii’il eroit, ei, quMl 
ne Pemprunte pas d credit, comme rHindou, aux genei aliens 
passees. 


XIX. 

THE DIGNITY OF LABOUR. 

1 . Go to the Ant, thou Sluggard ; consider her ^ ays, and be 

wise. (Proverbs, vi, 6.) 

2. For my heart rejoiced in all my labour, and this was my 

portion of all my labour, (Eccles., n, 10.) 

3. The sleep of a labouring man is sweet, whether he eat 

little or much : but the abundance of the rich wull 

not suffer him to sleep. (Eccles , v, 12.) 

4. Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat, 

which endureth unto everlasting Life. (John, vi, 27 ) 

Mt subject is the dignity and the resulting joy of Labour, to all, 
young and old, rich and poor, male or female. 

No one is more to be pitied than the idle man, who for want of 
legitimate employment can scarcely get through the day. Idleness 
is the root of much evil, that springs from itself, but it is in itself 
a misfortune : idle people are led to do wicked acts, of wdiich the 
fully- occupied never think. As I pass down the wards of a 
London Workhouse I do so pity the old labourers : it is not their 
fault, for they are incapacitated for a good day’s work by old age, 
or infirmity: how glad they would be to be young and at work 
again I 
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I also address you, as an old working-man, for I have laboured 
more than hfty-hve years since I was twenty, and in a foreign 
country ; and I still take my twelve hours each day with delight, 
for theie is always something to do “ Eor Christ and for our leliow- 
creatures ” 

IN’obody deserves to live, who does not do something to justify 
his existence 

I met a Bishop of one of the Missions to the South Sea Islanders 
far away, he was sitting on the giound, learning to thatch, 

because,” said he, I want to teach converts how to make tidy 
roofs for their houses.” Think what pleasure a potter must have 
when he turns out a neat vessel with faultless proportions, think 
of the printer, when he throws olf his clean proofs , of the gardenei, 
when he sees the blossoms coming on Ins carefully trained plants ; 
of the blacksmith, when he has done his woik. One of our great 
Poets writes : “ Something accomplished, something done.” 

Thanks! thanks to thee, my woitiiy friend, 

“ Eor the lesson thou hast taught ; 

“ Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ’ ” 

But remember, there is a joy not only in the results of the Labour, 
but in the Labour itself. A wise old Indian wrote thus centuries 
ago, in an Indian Language very familiar to me : 

Eejoice in the work alone, and never in the results of the work.” 

I read this in my College days, in 1841, and have never forgotten 
it, and I have always rejoiced in my work. ]^ow, this evening I 
shall be well pleased, if my words are profitable to any of my hearers, 
hut my first and greatest joy is being allowed at my advanced age 
of 76 to drive down to your Meeting and address you. “ The end 
and the reward of Toil is Best,” but there is something even better 
than Best, if that Best be taken to mean mere Inactivity. 

There are joys beyond ; a man wishes to maintain his family, and 
to be respected as an independent man : the Apostle Paul tells us : 

“ Owe no man anything, but to love one another.” (Eomans, xiii, 8.) 

This is the best kind of debt to pay, and the best currency to pay 
it in, blessing both the creditor and the debtor : the working for 
another, the interchange of mutual kindnesses, an extra hour of 
work taken to help some weaker brother through his task: the 
resources of none are so limited that he cannot help a brother who 
in the struggle of Life has fallen behind his contemporaries or 
failed. Poor fellow 1 
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Here comes in the Eeligioiis aspect, and let me assiiio that 
nothing cun prosper, which has not an aspect turning to God, wli.it 
men call Religion. My fouith text, “Laboui not for the meat 
which peiisheth,” is not intended to encoui age idleness, but to wain 
us against placing our heart on eaithly things, ami neglecting those 
of the future woild, foi we must all die. A man can do a good 
day’s work to meet his worldly wants, and keep a comer for his 
neighbour, but he must consider as paramount his duty to liis 
Heavenly Father, and to liis Saviour, who loved him and died tor 
him, and not foiget to read the Scriptnies and pi ay monung and 
evening. There is a story about a sailor, who, m a bust bug life 
aboaid ship, found time to have two fiesh verses of the IJible for 
each day in his thoughts, like a sweet lozeugo in his moutli. 
Moie remaikahle is the story of the housemaid, who, being asked, 
when she found time foi her prayers, answxned that she was m 
prayer in all her work : when she swept and waisluid the lloor, she 
asked that her sins might be sw^ept away and iraUnjcI aaunj ivitii JIis 
Blood] when she attacked the cobwebs, and seciet cornel s of dut, 
she prayed that she might find and drive out all her seciet sins, 
and so on. 

We must recall Paul’s desciiption of one of the good w'omen, wdio 
helped him in his great woik : 

‘‘ She laboured much m the Loul.” 

What a nice Inscription for the Tombstone of any of us ! Or the 
still sw’eeter one : 


Working with Thee, Lord, 

Working with Thee ” 

It is a pleasure m old age to look hack on life well employed. If 
the Loid has given Health and Strength, w^e must couseciiite it to 
the Lord, and feel in sympathy for those, to whom God’s Providence 
has denied these two blessings ; and as regards those who diop by 
the wayside in early Life, God does not judge as men judge, by the 
result : He takes the Will for the Deed : unto whom much ls giveu, 
such as longlife, opportunities, means, talents, from them much wail 
be requiied. Eemember the Parable of the Ten Talents, thiidc of 
the retrospect of the Idle man, w^ho had lived years and years and 
had done nothing, absolutely nothing, for the Lord, wdio had done 
so much for him. 

The Hight cometh w'hen no man can woik : this is a solemn 
thought. “ He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


“ Come unto Me all ye that labour, and are heavy laden I ” 
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To those who have arrived at old age and grey hairs, to be 
permitted to have the will and faculty to do a good day’s work 
IS a groat blessing, for we are waiting our call: at evenmg-tide 
theie IS light* we know not at what hour the goodman of the 
house may airive: when He does come, let each ot us be found 
watching and woiking, and when the Angel of the Lord arrives, 
let us be able to use up fioin our honest holy woik, whatever 
it may be, however humble in the eyes of men it may be, and say, 
“ Loid, I am ready.” This is what happened to good Bishop 
Lightfoot : he was at his Bible-work in his study, laboiiiing at 
those volumes, which we all value so much * he diopped his pen, 
and obeyed the summons. He had done what he could tor himself, 
and his fellow-creatures. His work was done ; at least, the Loid 
so ordained it ; and he went up higher. 

Eerneinber that Christianity is Chiist: a loving Power whose 
Holy Spirit dwells within each one of us, it we do not with wilful, 
presumptuous, unrepented sin, drive him out. 

The lessons of the Hew Testament twine, or ought to twine, 
like a golden thread round our hearts and through the whole of 
our lives. Satan is a hard taskmaster; Jesus 1^ a gentle and 
loving Teacher. The parting of the ways has arrived . let us choose 
the right way 

You are mistaken, if you suppose, that the Bich and Great have 
an easier life than those with moderate means. Wealth brings 
cares and woriies of its own. Solomon, centuiies ago, lemaiked : 
‘‘ Give me neither Hiches nor Poverty: feed me with food con- 
venient for me.” And in a Homance of modern times occurs the 
following: ^‘The old woman blessed him: ‘May your portion 
be,’ said she, ‘ with the rich in this woild and with the poor 
in the next ! ’ ” 

I now narrate to you a scene, which I beheld nearly fifty years 
ago in Horth India, with my reflections upon it. It is well to give 
precepts to one’s children, but the life, which each one of us leads 
IS a piecept for good or for bad, a life which is clean or unclean ; 
and the scene, which I describe, was to me a precept engraven 
upon stone. 

I once stood at the mouth of the Great Panjab Salt Mine on the 
Eiver Jhilam, and watched the long procession of men, women, 
and children, young and old, slowly advancing towards me, toiling 
up the steep incline, each with head bent, and back curved, under the 
burden of rock-salt, which they brought from the bowels to the 
surface of the earth. This was their hard and palpable day’s 
Labour To the stiength of each his burden was adjusted: the 
young daily grew into capacity to bear heavier, the old daily felt 
their strength less equal to their diminishing load, but all lested 
night after night, weaned with their daily round, and all each day 
rose to a consciousness of another day, sweating and strainiog, and 
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a nsk of accidents and disease, and the dark lliver to be ciossed 
at last. 

Tears staited to my e}es, as I tlioiiglit o£ the sad piocesMoii of 
my contempoiaries, whom diumg my own life I liad been toiling 
and stilling, lifting their heavy buideiis, or sinking by the way 
nndei them I thought of 'the stiong and entluisiastie, too eager 
for the strife, who fell yeais ago, the patient and uncomplaining, 
who toiled on till within the List lew years , the yeuily dimiuislung 
gioup of fe]low-labouiers wuth yearly diminishing toice, and the 
daik unknown Future befoie me 

But there is no pnson so deep, that its depths aie not leaclied by 
some ray of God’s interminable Bay, and as 1 looked into the faces 
of the salt-bearers, I became aware, that one lay of light reached to 
the lowest slope of their dungeon, and, as they advanced upwards, 
it ever became brighter and brighter, shining hopefully in tlieir 
uplifted eyes, and gladdening their hearts with tlio thoughts of 
home, and of rest, and of Labour sanctified foi the sake of the 
little ones, the old ones, the sick ones, to whose corufoits their 
earnings ministered. 

ISTay, more God’s great lessons are tnught in IIis works, and 
His creatures As each labourer reached the outer world, and 
flung down his burden, his eyes insensibly turned up with a look 
of thankfulness, and acknowledgment, to the Kindly Light, wdiich 
had led him, and then each unconsciously shroiulcci liis eyc^s with 
his hands, as if unable to beai the full glow of unutterable glad- 
ness, which the Grace of God sends to testify to the sanctity and 
dignity of Labour, however humble and conti acted the spheie. 

Well done, thou good and faithful servant, thou had hen faithful 
over a few things. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord I ” 

Address given from notes to Men : 

(1) Parish Church, Bromley, St. Leonards. Bow, 1S05 > 

(2) Holy Trinity, Brondeshury Road, KiThurn, 1896; 

(3) Parish Hall, South Acton, 1897 , 

and now copied out in detail. 
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ESSAYS OX EELIGIOUS COXCEPTIONS. 

I The dawn of a Religious Conception. 

II. The decay of a Religions Conception. 

III. The useless prolongation of the life of a Religious Conception 
beyond the Epoch, for which it was intended. 
lY. The superior excellence of a Religious Conception, evidenced 
by the results. 

(1) A calm, and fearless, and unsparing, comparison of 

its tenets with those of eveiy other Conception, 
Past, Present, oi dimly visioned in the Future, 
when purified from the degrading survivals of 
previous Religious Conceptions of the race. 

(2) The unconquerable desire of those, who believe in 

it, to extend it to other races, and the whole of 
mankind, by peaceful argument, unselfish sacii- 
fice, and inducemeilts wholly free from carnal 
advantages. 

Y. The Philosophical aspect of the Idea of Metempsychosis. 


I. 

The DAWHiT of a Religious Couiceptiox. 

1. Exordium, 

2. Indian. 

3. Mesopotamian. 

4. Egyptian. 

5. Conclusion, 

I. Exordium. 

In the last generation many things were fondly assumed upon 
very insufficient data, and upon traditional authority, which refused 
to be brought to the usual literary tests. A hazy, legendary, atmo- 
sphere enveloped the, origin of all mankind, whether cultured, or 
barbarous. To the numerically small tribe of the Hebrews was 
attributed a superiority m things material, as well as spiritual. 
The people of Egypt, and Mesopotamia, were hardly thought of, 
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except with reference to the very picjudiced character ^iven 
of them in Hebrew stoiy. We have got beyond that Epoch now : 
without claiming even now any finality, we see enough to convince 
us of ceitain facts 

(1) That the races of mankind, white, yellow, black, blown, 

and red, did not come fiom one common anccstoi 

(2) That the Languages of mankind did not spiing from the 

same, hut very different, and totally distinct, seedplots. 

(3) That the Earth vvas eieated and peopled by the Human 

lace at a pciiod infinitely m excess of the Eour 
Thousand years conventionally leceived, as pioceding 
the great Anno Domim, which is the basis of all 
present calculations. 

Hothing is stated, or implied, in this Essay, vliicli vould thiow 
doubts on the received tenets of any lleligiou they lie entirely 
outside the present discussion : indeed, the Epoch included in these 
remaiks is thousands of years anteiior to the Christian eia Two 
volumes have during the last year been published, which throw 
light upon the dawn of Religious Conceptions in three countries 
far distant, and with no intercourse with each other at the remote 
period, which is described • these books are feelers on scientific 
principles into the mist, which has originally surrounded the cradle 
of the Human race : there is no object on the part of the Authors 
to make false statements, or conceal truths, as is sometimes the case 
in discussions relating to Religious Conceptions, which still hold 
sway. In all three cases centuries have elapsed since belief in the 
Religious Conceptions alluded to, only as a matter of History, has 
passed away. As a fact, it is only through Religious Legends, and 
Inscriptions, that we are able to foira any opinion of the Con- 
ceptions, and ideas, of the Human race in that far-away Epoch. 
We see clearly, that, however much we may be justified in 
declaring, that the Hamitic Egyptian, the Hon-Aiian and Semitic 
Chaldaeans, and the A nan Indian, did not spiing fiom the same 
parent, and that their Languages are so totally distinct in principle, 
as well as structure and vocabulary, as to render a common 
Linguistic origin impossible ; yet we see unmistakably, that these 
three illustrious races, who have left then indelible footprints on 
the sands of time, were of the same category of created animals, 
the genns Homo, with the same capacities, tendencies, greatnesses, 
and weaknesses, the same desire to leave records of themsehes to 
be studied by future ages, the same desire to feel after their 
Creator, for they had all been endowed with the two congenital 
gifts of a ‘‘ Beligioiis Instinct,’’ and ^‘Language-making faculty,” 
differentiating them from the lower animals, because they had "an 
innate conviction of the existence of 
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*^the and an Unknown Supeiior Power outside 

the World ” 

As a fact, no tribe, however bai'baioiis, has been discovered 
without the “ Language-making faculty,” which enabled the ^‘Self” 
to communicate with his contemporaries, “the World,” which 
the slightest acquaintance brought into evidence, as a feature of 
daily life • and no tube, however Savage, which is a degree lower 
in the scale than baibaious, has not revealed to the inquirer the 
fact of his having a lleligious Instinct, however gross, and unde- 
veloped. But these three great h^ations, who form the subject of 
this Essay, had in the couise of centmies advanced far beyond 
Baibarism, and had learned to erect architectural structures, which 
will last as long as the great globe lasts, to communicate with all 
succeeding generations by means of the ait of expressing sounds by 
symbols, which each of the three effected in a totally different way : 
by means of Ideograms in the case of the Egyptians, of Cuneiform 
Syllabaries in the case of the Chaldaeans, and of an Alphabet in 
the case of the Indians. They had conceived out of their own con- 
sciousness (waiving, for the sake of this argument, the possibility of 
a superhuman Inspiration) the most exalted and holy sentiments, 
the consciousness of a Creator, the idea of a Euture State beyond 
the grave, to which Knowledge the pre-Exilic Hebrew never 
attained ; and they have left behind them, to the admiiation and for 
the instiuction of future ages, a flow of ideas of imperishable beauty, 
and a combination nf woids which will never die, or cease to charm. 

The order, in which the three branches of the subject are treated, 
has no relation to the quc'stion of the earlier, or Liter, date with 
reference to each other, which has provisionally been assigned to 
them: the reader is conducted from the East to the West: from 
the Boab of the Eivers Granges and Indus, to the Mesopotamia of 
the Elvers Tigris and Euphrates in Asia, and the basin of the Eiver 
Kile in Korth Africa. 

By the word “Ancient” in this Essay a period is assumed 
anterior to 

(1) The appearance of Grautama Buddha in Korth India as 

regards India, say 600 n.c. 

(2) The call of Abiaham as regards Chaldaea, say 1900 b c. 

(3) The thirteenth Dynasty as regards Egypt, say 1900 b.c. 

It has alieady been stated, that their Languages totally differed, in 
structure as well as vocabulary, and it is a fact that the principles, 
upon which their form of script was based, were diametrically 
opposed, and, as if to evidence the great versatility of Human powers 
of invention, the mateiials, on which the ancient documents have 
come down to later ages, were totally different. 
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(1) In India tlie Veda have come down to us in Manuscript, 
written by a reed upon peiishable material, the leaves of plants, 
and the date of the oldest survivor of copies of copies is not much 
anterior to the Jlorraan Conquest of England* theie has been room 
for forgeiy, intercalation, and emendation of the text. 

(2) In Mesopotamia we can handle the original documents in 
baked clay-bricks in precisely the same state, in which they left 
the hand of the scribe : there is no room here to doubt the genuine- 
ness of the ancient document, however much the correctness of the 
inter pi eta tion of the modern Scholar may be questioned. 

(3) In Egypt we can handle the oiigmal papyri, and pass our 
hands across the engraved stelae * if later geneiations of Monarchs 
have attempted m some cases to manipulate such documents as the 
latter, detection is easy . it is not a copy of an original document, 
but the original document violated by later coirections. 

Still more wondeiful is the History of these three ISTations since 
the periods, which above have been fixed as the limit of the 
inquiry : 

(1) India remains to this day with the same dominant race, to 
a certain extent intermixed with immigrants from otheu* parts of 
Asia, and survivals of races of an earlier settlement m India than 
themselves A population of 280 Millions occupies the Kegions of 
Hearer and Further India, and the Indian Archipelago, to which 
the Culture of Yedic India extends: this makes up neaily one- 
fifth of the population of the globe. The Eeligious conceptions of 
two-thirds of this mass are based on the Veda, and from its bowels 
have gone foith the fiist great propagandist Eeligious Conception 
of the Woild, of which Buddha, a Native of India, was the sole 
founder, and which embraces three hundred additional Millions in 
the Extreme Orient : thus, fully one-third of the population of the 
World received its idea of Eeligion from India 

(2) Of the Culture, the Language, the Eeligion, of Mesopotamia, 
the very name had died, and was absolutely extinguished befoie the 
time of Alexander the Great ; it left no successor to its great 
inheiitance, and no trace of its existence, until the present ceutuiy 
had excavated the remnants of its greatness. The supercilious 
Greek, and Eoman, and Aiab, know nothing even by Legend of 
their great predecessor in Arts, Science, and Arms. It cannot even 
be said with ceitainty, that there arc any racial descendants of 
these Mighty Men, who ruled in ]\Iesopotumia, and founded Babylon 
before the birth of the progenitor of the Hebrew tribe, which has 
occupied hitherto a place m History so unduly proportioned to 
its leally insignificant existence flora a material point of view. 

(3) The Individuality, the Eeligion, the Language, of Egypt, 
died out giadually a few centuries after the Christian Era; but her 
name, and her gigantic Monuments, secured to her through all ages 
a mysterious place in Histoiy, and the undefined influence of her 
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Culture was felt, if not acknowledged, by the races in Europe, 
springing into existence. 

One more distinctive feature in their fate may be laid stress on : 
our knowledge of India cannot be earned back so far as those of 
the other two countries, but that knowledge has always been above 
ground, on the lips of men, and in unbroken continuance up to the 
present hour. Our knowledge of Mesopotamia can now be carried 
back to an unfathomable antiquity : but there has been an interval 
of suspended life for centuries; the voice, which now calls to us 
acioss the void, sounds like that of a telephone from a distant 
country. The Greek and Eoman marched over the remains of great 
cities "without knowing even their names ; yet these cities have 
now given out of their depths vast libraries. Our knowledge of 
Egypt can be carried back to a date as remote, but, though little 
was known of the treasuies concealed m her tombs, yet its name 
and reputation had survived the extinction of the kingdom. Lan- 
guage, and possibly of the race. 

We must never lose sight of the fact, that a vast amount of 
ancient Literature has hopelessly peiished. It might be a good 
argument against the truth of an event, alleged to have taken 
place in modem times, that there is no allusion to it m contemporary 
Histoiy , but this does not apply to those ancient times, and we 
must alwayts bear in mind, that the piiceless treasures, which 
haughty Time has spaied to us, may be only an inconsiderable 
fragment of what once existed. We know that several books of 
tlie Hebrews have been lost to us, and it is a constant check to our 
over-confidence to recollect, that more may still be revealed by 
Liter excavations. Still, new theories should be cautiously advanced; 
and those, who now lay stress on the great antiquity of Arabian 
Inscriptions, and claim for it the honour of being the Parent of 
Alphabetic writing, as Egypt and Mesopotamia are unquestionably 
the Paients ol Hieroglyphic and Cuneiform respectively, had better 
hold their breath for a while, and marshal their evidence, for, as 
a fact, Arabia is not credited with playing any great part in 
Ancient History. Put all things are possible, if we have but the 
giace to wait. 


2. Indian, 


An interesting volume has lately appeared with the title of 
‘‘ Vedic India, one of the series of the ‘‘Stories of the Nations,” 
as embodied principally m the liig Yeda, by Madame Zenaide A. 
Hagozin, M E.A.S , author of the story of Chaklaea, Abyssinia, and 
Persia in the same series, 1895. The Yeda, m an archaic Dialect 
of the Sanskrit Language, is the sole authority: there is no other 
contemporary Literature. The Science of this subject has been 
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created in the last half-century, and the authoress of Vedic India ” 
has boiled down the accumulated knowledge of a senes of illintuous 
Scholars into a convenient size. 

The old theory of an Aiiaii race is well-nigh exploded there is 
unquestionably an Anan, or Indo-European, Family of Languages, 
but Language is only one, and not the most impuitant, typo of 
a race, and it is quite possible for the same or bunilar Languages 
to be used by totally distinct races, distinct in coloui, hau, and 
physical structure. The Arian-Laiiguage-speaking Tiidiaii lace 
may be considered as a separate race, with strong alhiiities, to its 
Iranian neighbour 

The Veda have been always, and are still, cmphaticall} Indd to 
be a direct verbal Fevelation, corninunicated to men by tlic 
Creator and Ruler of the world. Of their genuiuenccss, and con- 
siderable antiquity , there can be no doubt, but theie are no materials 
for carrying back their date to anything like Egyptian or Chaldatain 
Antiquity. Theie is no room for fiaud or deception in the com- 
pilation of the Veda . students may take a diiferent view of tlie 
meaning of passages, and of the inductions to be thence made, but 
this is a matter of scholarship, not of prejudice, paitialitv, or 
interested traditional interpretation: there is uo room for Higher 
Oiiticism here : there is no class, whose stipends and soiual position 
in life depend upon the scientific question as to pirticuhir docu- 
ments being wiitten at particular periods by particular men. 

For many centuries these volumes, both poetry and prose, were 
handed down to successive generations orally. At length the time 
came, at an uncertain period, before the Christian era, but modern 
when compared to Egyptian or Mesopotamian Records, say 400 n c., 
when they were conveyed to Alphabetic writing on pcrish.ihle 
materials, subject to all the incidents of errors of copyists. Thv^o 
Books speak for themselves, as they reveal the piety, the intelli- 
gence, the poetical genius, and the logical powers, of that ancient 
race, which found its way across the Hindu Kush into the Ran jab 
in Korth-IVest India, at some remote period. 

The number of persons who nominally accept the Bnihmanii'al 
Conception exceeds two hundred Millions, and with the exception 
of a few, who are absent in East Africa, or Further India, they all 
dwell in the vast Region of Hcaicr India: they speak upwards of 
one hundred Languages, have created in times past a wondrous 
Liteiature, are in the front rank of Commerce, Agiicultuie, M:niu- 
factuie, and Science. Strange to say, there is an aiiaual addition 
to their Religion by voluntary adhesion of Kature-woislupping 
tribes, and an annual increase of their numbers by the process of 
generation. There is an infinite number of subdivisions of Castes, 
and Sects, rendermg all intercourse by way of coinimmsality and 
intermarriage impossible : they represent one-sovonth of the popu- 
lation of the round World, and it is impossible to treat them as 
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a negligable quantity, on account of their compact ^Nationality, 
their enormous numbers, their wealth, and intellectual capacity 

People m Europe mav imagine, that the precise Ititual and 
dogma of the Yeda are believed by the common people now : those, 
who think thus, forget that Eeligious Conceptions are Progressive, 
and are modified and contracted, or develop and expand, according 
to the influences of the Peiiod, and Environment. We have 
witnessed in England the birth and progress both of Eitualistic 
and Evangelical tendencies : the people of India are as far from 
the tenets of the Veda, as the worldly classes of the people of 
England are from the Doctrines preached m Gralilee. The Hindu 
has been always tolerant and receptive , and modern Hinduism, like 
Topsy in the famous Hovel, ‘‘grew,” absorbing much from Hon- 
Arian races, m whose midst it developed. A Book lately published 
at Allahabad, “ Introduction to the Eoligion and Eolklore of 
Horth India,” by Mi. W. Ciooke, confiirns this \iew, which I had 
long entei tamed. As regards the common folk, such as those whom 
the Pharisees in the Hew Testament cursed as ignorant of the Law, 
they are quite free from the charge of knowing anything whatsoever 
of the Veda, Vedanta Bhagavacl Gita, Puiana, etc , etc. 

In the Greek Cosmogony, Demeter represented the rich bounty 
of Hature in bringing out of the Eaith abundant Harvests, by 
which Life was sustained : what greater Miracle than the Annual 
Crop springing from the tiny seed? So Dionusos represents the 
annually returning clusters of grapes to make glad the heart of 
man. But to all things belonging to Earth there are limitations : 
the Sun, Moon, and the Elements are phenomena of the whole 
World, but the fruits of the Earth are localized, and to Millions 
the idea of the vine and ciops of wheat are unknown. A Primitive 
People thanked God for annual blessings, but they could only see 
the Hear Horizon. 

It is generally asserted, that the Deity created the Human race : 
the Veda tell us another story, that the Human race evolved the 
Conception or the existence of a Deity, from their own observation 
of the featuies of Hature The first Tiiad consisted of Varuna 
{Oupavol), who represented the expanse of Heaven ; Agni (Ignis), 
the Sun, Lightning, and Fire ; and Indra, the controller of the 
Atmospheric Elements. Man m his simplicity beheld the Sun, 
the Moon, and the Planets, who seemed in their course to infiuence, 
or at least legulate, the Seasons . they represented a sublime 
exhibition of Power and Motion. Their regularly recurring orbit 
seemed to infer the existence of an ovei ruling Power : if that 
Power could be benevolent to Hature in its entirety, as it clearly 
was, could it not be so to individuals, and it was therefore de- 
serving of thanks for the Past, prayers for the Present, and hope 
for the Future, as being powerful to save or destioy. In these 
Vedic hymns tlicie is a simplicity of thought, the first sobbing and 
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plaintive cry of a Human family in their chihlhood to their j^rcat 
Author and Controller It has been well said, that the study of 
the Sacied Books of each Hation is a E-evelation of God to man, 
and the cultivation of Prayer, real Prayer, constitutes the Eeve- 
lation of man to God. 

Another geneial belief has grown upon us, that the Deity was 
immortal, while all that belonged to man passed away the Yeda 
teach, that the Deity, or groups of Deities, have their day, and 
pass away, while the Conceptions of the Human lacc, committed 
to writing, aie practically immoital. 

As time went on, the gieat Hindu race multiplied, and grew 
strong and wealthy, and their Conception of the Divinity varied 
with their advancing experience: there has been no iiiteiruption 
in the great stieam up to the present teai Another Tiiad, 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, has long since occupied the higliest place, 
very mu(‘h as Jupiter, Heptune, and Pluto, pushed aside the 
cddei Deities, and so it must be, till the end comes to the Hindu 
system, as it did fifteen hundred yeais ago to the Gracco-Latin 
Conceptions. Education, Intellectual expansion, contact with 
other Nations, and unlimited Tolerance, are the sure agents of 
dissolution of old Conceptions, which are out of touch with the 
spirit of the age. From their ashes some new Phoenix will aiise, 
lor no Eeligion starts on a tabula but rests on some pievioiis 
Eeligious stratum, which can only he reached by Tradition, and is 
a legacy to younger races from races, whicli have had their day. In 
the Sixth century before the great Anno Domini, from the Scliools of 
Brahmanical Philosophy, there came forth from his mothei’s womb 
a man, who gave birth to thiee new lieligous elements. 

( 1 ) That Theology must be accompanied by the highest posable 

ATorality, and self-denying Purity * the Hebrew up to 
the time of the Captivity, had not reached that point : 
immoral kings are hut a type of immoral people. 

(2) That the “Egoism,” the selfish desire to find Salvation 

lor youiself, and let perish all the rest of mankind, 
must give way to Altruism, and that the gi eatest virtue 
and joy were to do good to others, and that the very 
thought of self was evil. 

(3) That Eeligious Conceptions were no longer restiicted to 

one race, or Nationality, but were Universal, gooel for 
all the Human race, and that it was a Duty to p)ubiish 
the Hessage, 

This was a wonderful advance, to which the Egyptians and 
Mesopotamians had never arrived: it is tiue, that their existence 
was cut short about the period, when Buddha came into existence, 
and that as a fact, the worship of Isis did, to a certain extent, 
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become a propagandist Eeligion during the yeais of the decay of the 
GraecO'Ptoman system 

We must not rest on the notion, that in the long Yedic Period 
there was no advancement of Thought, no development of ideas : 
quite the contrary , the World of Intellect expanded there as 
elsewhere. There was a gi eater wealth of Eeligioiis sentiment in 
the time of Antoninus Pius than in the time of Pericles. The 
Bhagavad Gita far surpasses the Veda in exalted thought, and even 
in certain passages in the Phdgavad Ptirana we detect signs of 
advancement with the advance of the age. 

Eor can it be said with certainty, that nothing pieceded the 
Veda Among the Books of other Ancient Beligions there are 
portions always of an older date, nearer to the Juientus 
with a more archaic appearance, for there are unmistakable traces 
of artificial refinement, and of corruption, in some lines of the 
Veda • it IS an atter-delusion to place them in the Aurora of Human 
Thought Such is the opinion of a very competent authority 
(Barth, ‘‘Bevue de Beligions,’’ lii, 8, 9). 

3. Mesopotamian, 

I pass into a totally distinct and Semitic World. Here we have 
a wealth of information, garnered during the last quarter of a 
century : not theoretic speculations, but positive facts * our treasure 
18 positively in the earthen vessels of burnt clay -bricks, intact, and 
as they came from the hand of the man armed with the steel stylus ; 
during the last 2,500 years no one would have cared to erase, 
or add, or alter : would that we had the monuments of Hebrew 
Literature in the same authentic, and unadulterated form ! Oh ! 
that Hosea and Amos, when first the art of Alphabetic writing 
came into free use, had entiusted their utterances to indestructible 
clay material, instead of to perishing parchment and papyrus. 
Job cries out (xix, 23, 24), “ Oh that my words were now 
written ! oh that they were printed in a book I That they were 
graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever ! ’’ But 
he was not a Hebrew, and the date of the Book is scarcely 
before the Exile. 

Maspero, in the three Chapters (VII, VIII, IX) on Chaldaea in 
his epoch-making ‘‘Dawn of Civilization,’’ 1894, collects and 
tabulates all, that was known of Chaldaea up to the Thiiteenth 
Egyptian Dynasty, at which date the first volume of his Monu- 
mental work closes. He was not himself a Cuneiform Scholar, 
but a labourer in a different field ; still, he was able to appreciate, 
and criticize, and affirm, the statements of the able Scholars, who 
liave spoken ex cathedrd on the subject We find ourselves drawn 
by a voitex into an Epoch far anterior to anything dreamed of 
in the Annals of India, or the Extreme Client. His chapter VII 
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treats of the Creation, the Deluge, the History of tlie Divinities, 
the Country of Mesopotamia, the Cities, the inhabitants, and early 
Dynasties. His chapter YIII sets out the facts of the constitution, 
and revenues, of their temples ; their popular Deities, and Theo- 
logical Triads , Death and Hades. His chapter IX expounds the 
constitution of the family, and property, their commcice and industry. 

He writes as an outsider, not as the man with a single idea: in 
fact, his interest is with Egypt, the making of which was accom- 
plished as a kingdom in the Thirteenth Dynasty, including the 
whole Xile Yalley, fiom the ^ot where the Hiver received its List 
tributary, to the sea : Thehes was the Capital : a provisional date 
may he accepted of 1900 b c The period of Isolation was corning to 
an end the Xomad tribes were showing signs of restlessness on the 
frontier- the Power, seated in Mesopotamia, was coming into 
evidence in Central Syria, and Chaklaea, had imposed her Language 
and form of script upon West Asia up to the conhnes of Egypt 
the time was approaching, when the Easm of the Nile was to 
come into collision with the Basin of the Eiiphrati's and the 
Tigris. Hot as yet had Abraham left TJr of the Chaldees to settle 
in Syria, and found the Hebrew race : it is well to lay stress on 
this, as owing to the ignorance of our ancestors, the tiny tribe of 
the Hebrew has been elevated to an importance in History and 
Geography to which it had no claim 

The Cuneiform Written Character differed materially from Hieio- 
glyphics m principle, and in detail: the same may be said of tlie 
Languages used in Chaldaea * the most ancient documents are in 
the Sumerian or Akkadian of the Ural-Altaic Eamily, with the 
agglutinative method , and the later documents are in the Semitic, 
with the inflective method. The absence of pictorial tablets, as in 
Egypt, prevent our following the Chaldaeans in their daily avocations 
and recreations ; but the inscribed tablets, having been interpreted 
by the aid of impartial, unprejudiced Science, free from theo- 
logical traditional bias, which obscures other flelds of research, 
has levealed the ideas of these ancient men as to the origin 
of their Deities, and the Creation- story, how Bel Meiodach de- 
feated Tiamat, or Chaos, and refashioned the World, earth, sea, 
and heavens, and created man and animals. Had the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin disappeared aftei the Babylonian Conquest 
of Judaea, as their cousins of the Ten Tribes disappeared after the 
Assyrian Conquest of Israel, or had Ezra on the return of the 
Captives, which event was fraught with the lieligious History of 
the World, after their seventy years at Babylon, not carefully 
arranged such fiagments of the Law and the Prophets, as had 
survived the destruction of Jerusalem, when temple and tower 
went to the ground, these Chaldaean documents would have had 
the monopoly of knowledge of the Human Origins, now ascribed to 
the Hebrew people. 
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These Chaldaean records do not fail to give account of every- 
thing, that happened since the Creation, and calculate the number 
of centuiies betwixt their own time and that great event Miracles 
are not wanting. To a wondeiful creatuie, Cannes, they are 
indebted for the germ of their Civilization • great cities came into 
existence : one King, Aloros of Eabylon, reigned for a peiiod only to 
be computed by thousands of years, and the reign of his two successors 
weie even longer . 6 q 1,200 yeais are thus accounted for : Berosus, 
who lived m the Thud centui y before Christ, some fragments of 
whose History has survived m quotation by other authors, gives us 
these details, and justifies the sharp criticism of the Bo man on 
Greek authois . 

‘‘ Quicquid Grccia mendax 
‘‘ Audet in historia.’’ 

As to the relation, which some of these legends bear to Old 
Testament History, I pass them by, as not suitable to the present 
discussion : but they are of extieme impoitance. 

The Tiiads of Deities were . 

Dust. I. Anu, the Heavens, 

11 . Bel Merodach, the Earth. 

III. Ed, the Ocean 

Second. I. Sin, or the Moon. 

II. Shamsh, or the Sun. 

III. Eamman, or the Genius of the Tenipest. 

The fi^e planets were Merodach or Jupiter; Ishtar or Yenus ; 
Himb or Saturn ; Heigal or Mars ; Hebo or Mercury It is note- 
worthy, that the names of the days of the week, as used to this 
day, are deiived from the Sun, Moon, and these five Planets. Of 
the Planets two descended to Earth. 

I. Hebo, who became a Soothsayer and Prophet : he invented 
clay-tablets, and the art of writing upon them. 

II. Ishtar, the Morning and Evening Star, the Goddess of 
Love, who attracted the sexes to each other : she had 
most incongruous chaiacteiistics. 

The Chaldaeans had not the clear idea of a Future State, 
possessed by the Egyptians : the tomb, and the mummy, were 
the engrossing subjects in Egypt. The Chaldaean texts are silent 
as to the condition of the Soul : the living had no further concern 
with the dead but to get rid of them : the body must, however, not 
he left without sepulture * hut that was all Still, theie was 
a “double” analogous to the Eg}ptian Ka, called Ekimmu, for 
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whom provisions and clothing, ornaments, and had to be 

supplied : he would then be a guardian to his children. It 
abandoned, or forgotten, he returned to his homo, and tormented 
his relatives : if not buried, he became a danger to the entire city. 
At the present day, after the lapse of 5,000 years, the Chinese have 
not got beyond this stage of Eschatology. Heavy sentences, and 
fiightful punishments, await those, wlio sinned accoiding to the 
then prevalent ideas of Sin. Homer and Yirgil in tlnur famous 
Poems caught up the echo of these ideas, and the descent of 
Orpheus to get back bis wife from Tartarus has an analogy in the 
descent of Ishtar to fetch back Tam muz, or Adonis, which recalls 
portions of Hebrew and Greek Mythology It is notew^orthy, that 
the Ciialclaean scribe never used the Papyrus, which he could easily 
have imported from Egypt, nor skins of beasts. Clay- tablets were 
his only material, whether for home, or foreign, business, as is 
evidenced by the records lately discoveied at Tel al Amarna, or 
Arsinoe, in Upper Egypt: he had clay-slahs always ready, and 
a stylus with fine points • later on the end of the stylus was used 
in the shape of a wedge ; hence emeus and “ cuneiform.” 

The two great Basins of the Euphrates and the Nile contained 
the germ of the Civilization of Western Asia and Europe : they 
each had their Heaven-appointed spheres, with unlimited power of 
unopposed expansion, and no bone of vital contention. Heither of 
them had up to a ceitaiu date ventured into the sphere of the other : 
they had no lack of fiieudly intercourse, and any chance collision 
led to no serious results: they were not near enough to hate each 
other. Ignorance was the great charm against Ambition. In due 
course of time they did come into a death-struggle, which eventuated 
in the absolute extinction of the independence of both- Persia, 
Greece, and Eome, swept their power otf the map 

Between these two great Powers, Egypt and Chalclaea, was 
a miserable hufier-State, destined centuries later to be the most 
remarkable in the Woild. Its political position was somewhat ana- 
logous to that of Afghanistan at the close of the Hinctcenth century, 
a miserable buffer betwixt the Powers on the Basin of the Oxus, 
and the Indus. Like Afghanistan, Syria was devoid of Culture, 
but full of Egoism, and Eanaticism: strange to say, some visionary 
Ethnologists have found a home for the lost ten tribes of Isiacl 
amidst the Pastu-speaking Afghans. The late Bishop of Labor, 
Hr. French, distinctly asserted it, but gave no good reasons. 

The buffer-State of Syria before Abraham left Haran in Meso- 
potamia, and crossing the Euphrates founded the Hebrew name, race, 
and Religious Conception, was a poor country 1900 b c., and when 
I traversed it from Horth to South, nearly 1900 ad., it was 
still a poor countiy, and ever must be so in the eyes of those, who 
have been tramed to recognize the features of a fat country, teeming 
with the prolific gifts of Nature, and watered by gigantic streams. 
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It contributed nothing to material Knowledge, the Arts and Sciences 
of tlie AYuiid, but we now know how much we, the heirs of all the 
ages, owe to Chaldaea and Egypt: they have, as it were, been roused 
from their deep slumber • betore Greece and Kome came into exist- 
ence even they were on the warpath of every Human Science, were 
digging into the virgin soil of Human Knowledge. Eut, though 
they flourished for centuries, they weie not destined to hand on the 
lamp in uninterrupted succession to Hations, who came after, at 
least not ostensibly so : the waters of Lethe closed over them * 
each had their Chionicler during the Grecian Epoch, Berosus and 
Manetho, but of their woiks only fragmentary quotations suivive : 
both countries came under the observation of the Father of History, 
Herodotus It was reserved to the Nineteenth century to make 
known what manner of men they were 

4. Egyptian. 

I pass from Asia into Africa. "Wiedemann writes m his late work 
on the ‘‘Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of Immortality,’’ 1895, that 
“ as far back as Egyptian History has been traced, the people 
“ appear to have been not only in possession of written Chaiacters 
“ (Hieroglyphics), but of National Art and Institutions, and a 
“ complete system of Religion we cannot trace its beginnings In 
“ the earliest glimpses aiforded of it by Egyptian Texts it appears 
“ as perfect in all its essential parts, nor were after- times able to 
“ effect much change in it by the addition of new features.” In 
the two previous countries it is admitted, ‘ that the early Arians 
migrated into India fiom the Eegions beyond the Hindu Kush, and 
that the Chaldaeans received their Civiliza,tion from the direction 
of the Persian Gulf Of the parent country, whence Egypt derived 
her knowledge and Culture, we are not informed, A kingdom 
called Punt, probably Ethiopia, or Arabia, is darkly alluded to, 
and at one time was the object of her ambition: the Nile flowed 
to her from those mysteiious Southern Eegions never destined to 
be reached until this century 

Maspero remarks, that the oldest Monuments scarcely transport 
us further than six thousand years before the great Anno Domini, 
but he postulates a date for the first appearance of the race in the 
Easm of the Nile of at least eight or ten thousand years. When 
Abraham, the founder of the Hebrew race, went down into Egypt 
it had already a History of 4,000 or 6,000 years. Theie is an extra- 
ordinary resemblance of the present inhabitants of Egypt, after the 
lapse of so many centuries, with the pictures of their ancestors 
painted on the Monuments. I myself lemarked this on my first of 
many visits to Egypt in 1843, 

The Egyptians never arrived at the idea of one, impersonal, yet 
omnipotent, Euler of the whole World, and not only of the petty 
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Easin of the Me, which made up the whole World to tliora Such 
indeed, owing to their ignoiance of Histoiy of the past, and of 
comparative Geography of the contemporary Woild, was the intel- 
lectual position of all the elder Nations before 800 B c , when the 
Hebrews ceased to be Monolatiists, and became m very deed 
Monotheists Egypt did, indeed, airive at a most complete Con- 
ception of a Future State, and a certainty of Howards and Pniiisli- 
inents after Death. Care vras taken of the body of the dec'oased; 
his double, or Ka, had to be provided for ; his Soul, or lha, had not 
to be lost sight ot. The dryness of the climate, and the natuic of 
the soil, have preserved all these funeieal treasures to oui day. It 
is a solemn sight to look at the very featuies and the body of the 
reputed Pharaoh of the Exodus in the Museum at Cairo, and still 
more solemn is it to wander among the excavated remains of places 
of sepulture of the honoured dead, who were piepared to appear 
before the Judge, and bad a confident hope of everlasting hap])incss. 

From the teaching of their divine and benevolent llulcr, Thotli, 
the Egyptians learned Astronomy, Astrology, Music, and Drawing, 
and the art of WiitiDg, by help of which they immortalized them- 
selves, their manner of life, their Moral and Eoligious \i('ws, tlimr 
notions of History, Geography, and Politics Their Language is 
distinct from any Asiatic Language-Family, and has left only 
a feeble representative in modern times, dead for oral purposes, 
but living liturgically in the Koptic Their foim of senpt is the 
Hieioglyphic, passing in the course of centuries into Hieratic, and 
Demotic ; it is one of their earliest invention^, one of tlic greatest 
wonders of the World, and the great ancestor and exemplar of all 
the Alphabetic systems, which have made Asia and Europe what 
they are. 

There were two cycles, or systems, of the Egyptian Divinities, 
representing the opinions of the learned men of Memphis and 
Thebes, the successive great Capitals of Egypt, and marking the 
progress, as time went on, ot the Human Intellect. The two systcmis 
weie hut variations of the same central idea * there iverG male 
deities, with most of whom were associated female deities, holding 
inferior place, except m the case of Isis : one group may be callecl 
that of Osiris, one of Ea the latter group was wliolly Solar; the 
Osiris group consisted of Osiris, his consort Isis, and his opponent 
Seth. Horns was the child of Osiris and Isis As in India and 
Chaldaea, the Egyptian Deities were fiequcntly associated in Triads. 
Osiiis was essentially the “ good principle,” and in perpetual war- 
fare with the evil piinciple ” For a time he was vanquished and 
killed, hut came again to life : Horus, bis son, avenges his father : 
the power of the evil principle is destroyed, but not annihilated. 
Osiiis thus became the type of Humanity, its struggles, its sufferings, 
its temporary defeat, and its final victory : the dead wmre identified 
whh him, and under the name of Osins, whether male or female, 
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passoci into Araenti, the Divine "World below. Here we touch on 
one of the secrets of Human life and death, and after the lapse of 
thousands of years have still to walk by faith, not by sight. 
Moses, though learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, was 
either ignorant of, or purposely reticent on, the subject of a Euture 
State, in those Laws, which are attributed to him, and which he 
enacted 2,500 years later: much of the Decalogue appears in the 
famous ^‘Book of the Dead’’ of the Egyptians, which is of a much 
earlier date than the Exodus. 

Ho thoughtful person can think lightly of the Religious Con- 
ceptions of these great races : they telt after God, if haply they 
could find Him : if success crownecl their efforts in War or Peace, 
they thanked their Deities, Ashur, or Amen Ra, for his assistance. 
They were indeed deficient in many essentials of Religion, which 
after ages taught their successors; but the Eschatological Conceptions 
of the Egyptians from the earliest time were indeed wonderful. 
We have only to compare the questions, which the dead were pre- 
pared to reply to, and the answers inscribed on papyrus Rolls 
in Hieroglyphics, which were placed in the Mummy-cases with the 
dead body, with the sentiments of contemporary and later races, to 
feel how superior were Egyptian notions upon this mateiial point. 
Supposing that no portion of the evidence alluded to in this Essay 
had escaped the rude hand of Time, and come under our eyes, how 
imperfect would our opinion have been of the moral and intellectual 
state of our predecessors in the work of Civilization of Mankind ! 

5 . Conclusion, 

We must think gently of the elder World, of our predecessors in 
the great progress of the Human race. God’s poor children were 
ever what their environment made them : if we doubt this, we 
in our Hmeteenth-century arrogance, and the nairow orbit of our 
Theological Shibboleth, question the Wisdom and Love of the 
great Creator, who hates nothing, that He has made. The early 
occupants of the great Globe, scattered on vast plains, or herding 
together m great forests, saw the Sun, and the Heavenly Host, 
and bowed down to them: they weie insensibly conscious of the 
revolution of the Seasons : they saw the war of the elements, and 
mighty trees torn up by the winds, and great streams blocked up 
by ice and snow. Around them was an environment of majestic 
wonders, and they surveyed it sometimes with feelings of thank- 
fulness, sometimes in fear and agony, for the unknown Power 
seemed to their limited understandings as very capricious : they 
knew nothing of the unchanging Love of the great Creator, and, 
when they writhed under famine or pestilence, or the spoliation of 
men and beasts, they thought, that the great Power was angry, and 
tried in their weak way to conciliate Him. Hot as yet were men 
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congregated in cities, not as yet had they come under the great 
curse of a Priesthood living bv the Sacnticial altar, and m the 
name of God pieaching lies, and setting an example of* Pride and 
Self-will, justifying the scathing line of’ Liicietiiis, wlicn he com- 
mented on the fact that Agamemnon sacrificed the life of Ins own 
daughter under the compulsion of Priests . 

Tantim JRehgio potmt suachre mahriim ” 

Intolerance, Persecution, Egotism, Eanaticisra, and Superstition, 
caused the Conception of the Eolation of the Soul to God to be 
converted into one of the great curses of the Human lacc 

Hature- Worship, or as it is now scientifically called tlie Animistic 
Conception, or Spirit- Worship (miscalled Devil- Worship by the 
ignorant Missionary), was the fiist round m the great ladder, by 
which the Soul of man, in fear and trembling, in deep debasement 
and hopeless ignorance, felt its way to the acknowledgment, and 
"Worship, of the great unknown Pow(‘r, to which it felt, that it owed 
its existence, its preservation, and its Future The heart of man, 
even in his deep degradation, turns to its Maker as the sunfiower 
turns to the Sun. 

All Human affairs exist only by the force of Evolution and 
Development In the absence of this onwaid infiuence they die. 
So in its appointed time in a tribe of Nature- Worshippers there 
appears a man, greater than his contempoiaiies, with the power of 
looking forward into the Future He collects and arranges ail the 
oral legends of his tiibe : if a power of writing exists in his Epoch, 
he commits them to writing : he dares to legislate for the Phiture. 
Among such men were Moses, Zoroaster, Confucius, the Hindu 
Sages, and Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato. 
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II. 

The Decay oe a Eeligious Coi^-ceptiof. 

1. Exordium. 

2. Egyptian 

3. Mesopotamian 

4. Griaeco- Latin. 

5. Conclusion. 


I . JExorditm, 

Everything relating to men is subject to the inexorable Law of 
Decay and Death : their bodies, their material constructions, their 
intellectual aspirations, their customs, their form of speech, their 
mode of writing, and lastly their Conceptions as to ‘‘ Self, the 
"World, God,” which make up their environment, varying fiom 
century to century, and Eegion to Eegion. Our thoughts on this 
occasion are restiicted to the last of the three features of la paxivre 
SumaniU ” : it is the one, in which they appear to the highest 
advantage, and also in the deepest degradation. 

In my contribution to the International Oriental Congress at 
Geneva, 1894, published in the English and Ercnch Languages, I 
stated in detail tho Eeligious Conceptions of the Ancient World before 
the great Anno Domini, both those that have perished, and those that 
still survive. It is a subject to be treated with solemn reverence, 
for those ancient men were feeling after God, and the great Creator 
had not forgotten His poor Children In ray Yolume published in 
1895 on the ‘‘ Common Features of all Eeligious Conceptions,” 
I pointed out the identity of the superficial structure of all, for all 
sprang from the same innate goodness, and congenital weakness, 
of the Human race. God looked down from Heaven on all, and 
was present in all the ages and in all places. Let me now approach 
philosophically and impartially the causes, which lead to the 
changes of a Eeligious Conception. It is too obvious a feature in 
History to doubt, that changes do take place. The Eeligious Con- 
ception of a people becomes degraded into a spider’s web spun by 
gross and ignorant men for the purpose of hiding God from the 
community, by Human inventions, and Human word-spmning : by 
His Grace they have passed away like the clouds in the Sky, and 
will contmue to pass away, while the Sun still remains in the 
heavens. 
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Let me clear away prejudices In the dawn of a lleligions 
Conception men wcie isolated, in the decay they have come into 
contact with their neighbours I boldly state, that it is the same 
God, by whatever name known, in whatever fashion woishipped, 
who cieated the whole Woild, and all that dwell in it I thank 
Paul £oi quoting, and making ins own and ours foi ever, the words 
of two Heathen Poets, Clean dies and Aiatus 

“ Too <‘'ievo9 Qap.£vP 

He docs not love one race more than another, and Ho hatetli nothing 
that He hath made, whatever Egotistic He bicTVS, or ill-insti noted 
so-called Chiistians, may assert. 

He never sanctioned Crime, such as Abraham proposed, and 
Jephthah and Agamemnon belie\ed, that they weie otdeied to 
commit. He never sanctioned spoliation, and wholesale slaughter, 
such as the Hebrews committed in the invasion of Palestine, or the 
slaughter ot the Pnestsof Baal by Elijah. Ho never leaves immorality 
unpunished, such as that of Solomon or David : in fact, He wuas all- 
"Wise, Good, Powerful, Holy, Everlasting, Universal, Just, Meiciful: 
all Nations and Tribes have lecognized the same invisible Power, 
and rendered to Him Worship, however imperfect, insufficient, and 
absolutely wrong, and mistaken, and under difEerent Hames. 
A change of Conception, and Cult, did not entail a change of 
God. Hen m their foolishness, yet piety, in their weakness, 
yet strength, saw dimly, yet they desired to see and understand 
the dealings of God, and men in the Nineteenth centuiy see dimly 
still. 

Por it IS merely opinion supported by Faith, the of the 

New Testament, the of bocrates, the Emun of the Hebrew, 

the Bhakti or Biswas of the Hindu, the Iraan of the Mahometan, 
entirely unsupported by external or matciial Proof, sufficient to 
satisfy the Intellect, though all-sufficient for the Soul : the receiver 
of the new Conception can give no reason for it : li ts there, and he 
mil dte for it. We must clear away the bainacles, which cling to 
the decaying vessel of the old Conception, however venerable the 
evil inheritance of ancestral Ti'aclitions, which have obscured and 
shut out of sight the Divine Message, given in the appointed place, 
at the appointed time, and for the appointed season ; the curse of 
a Piiesthood, whether hereditary, or co-opted, wliose means of 
existence depend on the maintenance of an effete and coriupted 
Shibboleth; the foolishness of National, Tribal, or even Family, 
Monopoly-Conceptions; the slavery to Woids, meaningless Woids, 
which have caused, and may cause again, the wicked shedding of 
blood of God’s poor creatures : whatever may be the errors of the 
early Conceptions, they were tolerant, if themselves left alone, or 
expanded peacefully. To Christianity the Woild is indebted for 
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tlie idea of Intolerance, Pei^secntion, Propagation by force • Islam 
succeeded to the baneful inheritance 

It IS obvious, that there were survivals of the old Conception 
in the layers of each new Conception, some of the sad, yet Human, 
practices of the previous and defunct one. When the time of 
decay comes, it is found, that there remain important survivals, 
based on the carnal hopes and ideas of the whole Human 
lace: they passed fiom the old Epoch, and the nidus of the 
old Hature-Peligion, though it had developed into a Book-Religion 
of Ritual and Liturgy, and passed on into the later and pre- 
sumably the Spiritual Conception of a more advanced Epoch , 
for there is no possibility of a retrograde step in the process of 
Human development. Fetishism and Totemism found their way 
into the Egyptian Conception, and the Hindu system, an inheritance 
from African and Pre-Arian races thus, in the practice of European 
Christian Churches there are gross survivals of Graeco-Roman 
Paganism and Judaism. Human customs and dominant ideas 
become blended with quasi-Religious, so-called Religious, sanctions 
The daily pressuie upon mankind of Life and Heath, Food and 
Hunger, in the nariow environment of a tribe of low Culture ; the 
low designs of crafty Priests, who live by their altar and its 
offerings • all these things shut out the believers, the sincere be- 
lievers, from a clear view of the great Problem working out before 
their eyes in the gradual intellectual advancement of the Human 
race, and the full appreciation by the Soul of its relation to the 
Creator and Preserver of its life. My subject is : 

(1) The approaching decay of Religious Conceptions, good for 

past days, when the round World was partitioned off 
into Regions entirely separated from each other, with 
a population in a low state of Culture. 

(2) The development of new Religious Conceptions, suited to 

the Epoch, universal, yet speaking to each individual 
Soul, based on universal Laws of Morality. 

Every peiiod of History has its own perplexities, every genera- 
tion has Its own pioblem to solve, for the affairs of men disperse, 
shift, and reariange themselves, like the bits of glass in a revohing 
kaleidoscope : things, although familiar enough t?i sit'd, present 
themselves in a new aspect when in mold Take for instance into 
consideration the view of sacred things held in the first year of the 
nineteenth century a n. and contrast it with the view taken now • 
who would venture in the pulpit of the current year to preach 
a sermon of that period? Fiom generation to generation the point 
of view varies even m the ease of the most ordinary Religious 
Conception ? Reform, and fresh adaptations, are called for, and 
meet the necessity, but in the elder World the whole of the ancient 
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machinery had to he swept caway, generally by violence, and place 
made for a new stiucture 

The Eoman Empiie openly and avowedly admitted the Religious 
Conceptions of all subject Rations into their cities, on the con- 
dition, that they lespected each other, that, being allowed to 
live, they let others live: but this is just, what the Christians of 
that peiiod iie\er would do they weie ever committing some 
sacrilegious act, or refusing to comply with some purely municipal 
rccjuirement, in order to obtain Martyrdom. Ro sooner had they 
got the upper hand than they came out as intolerant persecutors : 
the Temple of Jerusalem was destroyed by the Romans, as an 
accident ot a siege tor political purposes, but the Temple of Serapis 
at Alexandiia was deliberately destroyed by Chiistian Intolerance. 
Rothing of this kind has taken place, or could take place, in British 
India. This marks the total difference of the environment, and 
places a new problem befoie our eyes. 

It IS so seldom, that a Religious Conception has been allowed to 
die away by a natural death : its last moments have oidiiiarily 
been troubled by the fanatical advocates of the new Conception, as 
instanced in the last years of the Graeco-Roman System, and the 
tieatment of Animistic Conceptions everywhere. It will be a now 
incident m the History of the Woild to watch the peaceful decay, 
or gradual transformation, of the Biahmanical, Buddhist, and Con- 
fucian, Conceptions, while the Powers of the AVoild stand by, and 
keep the lists open. 

But even though the arrogant intoL ranee of the Pcisccutor is 
restiained, there are more powerful antagonists m the held, who 
were formerly quite unknown: (i) Education, (2) Civilization, 
(3) Contact with other Rations, (4) Commerce and Tiavel. It 
was the absence of every one of these four factors, that made the 
Hebrews before the Captivity such a peculiarly odiuus and piiggish 
fourth-1 ate Ration, objects of scorn to the professors of the 
Egyptian and Babylonian Conceptions, although both of them had 
ceitain extinction coming upon them at the hands of the Peisian 
followers of Zoroaster, and the Greek Disciples of Aristotle and 
Plato. 

Then, again, if the agents of Conversion were content to offer the 
pure simple tenets of the Founder of the new Conception, the 
transformation would have been easier, but down to the present 
Epoch the new doctrine is always presented in a deformed, and 
hardened, exterior, rendered distasteful by the local accretions of 
some particular Rationality. The words of the Teacher of Galilee 
were good for, and acceptable to, all mankind, in all climes, all 
degrees of Culture, every variety of environment; hut the folly 
of mankind elects to present it to the Hindu and Chinese in the 
disguise of an English middle-class specific, or an American, or 
German, newly invented Prescription. 
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"When a Religious Conception is in decadence, as the conseqiience 
of its own emptiness, like an exhausted volcano, supposing that 
there is an entire absence of the Arm of the Elesh, and Intolerance, 
phenomena aie generally found of the following kind : Those, who 
are advanced in life or conservative in temperament, or grossly 
Ignorant, or fanatically devoted to the expiiing Conception, or 
really and truly believing in it, or dependent on it for their daily 
bread, such as Priests and Ministers, generally divide themselves 
into three factions . 

(1) Those, who attempt to elude notoriety, and conceal their 

Religious convictions, playing the pait of hypociites. 

(2) Those, who m theoiy respect then ancient Peliefs, but 

being hopeless conform to some new one, and thus 
pie serve their social position. 

(3) Those, who retire from the world into voluntary exile for 

the sake of their Faith, and resign all out^yard practice 
of the old Cult. 

We can imagine something of this kind at the time of the 
Reformation m England until all the old Romish Priests had died 
out, or left the country.^ Even then many a decaying old man or 
old woman must have clung to their last hour to their ‘‘Avo 
Maria” and the husk of a Religious Conception, which was all 
that the Romish Priest had taught them. And as time goes on, and 
the contemporaries of the great Transformation die out, the thoughts 
of the new generation widen wuth the lapse of years We should 
look at the matter with a practical and philosophic eye. Does the 
stupid conservative not feel, that it is the same God, who rules all 
the World at all times, and that the great intellectual, and spiritual, 
movement of the Nineteenth century is as much His gift, or as 
much permitted by him, as the imperfect Ph^sical, Intellectual, 
and Spiritual, half-knowledge of the Third century, or the over- 
hearing dogmatism of the Dark Ages. The great Truth m Christ 
does not lequire the support of Anathemas, or Pulpit-exaggerations, 
or My-Doxy ” assumptions; nor does Eaith m Christ necessitate 
the hiding of the believer’s head like an ostiich m the sand. 

The maiks of a decaying Religious Conception are : 

I. Leaning on the Arm of the Elesh, and Intolerance 

II. Clinging to the original or Translation of some Rook of 
elder ages. Worship of the letter instead of the Spirit. 

III. Maintaining an intolerant, unsympathetic, and ignorant 
Piiesthood, whose biead would he jeopardised by any 
change. 

lY. Abstaining from all attempts to convey the so-called 
Truths, and Precious Promises, of their Conceptions 
to the outer World. 
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T. Enforcing strict Eules of Caste as regards Mairiage and 
ComDiensality. 

YI, The Arts of Sculpture and Painting aie dangerous allies to 
a pure Spiiitual Conception of the Infinite and In- 
describable. They aie the sure foiernnneis of a seciet 
Idolatry: the old man in the Clouds lepiesents the 
Cieator ; tlic beautiful young woman in a puiple dn'ss 
with an infant leprcsents the Yn gin Mothei ; tlie Dove 
represents the Holy Ghost The poison of Anthropo- 
morphism clings to a falling Conception. 


2. ^Egyptian. 

It is placed beyond doubt, that at a period of its Hatiiial life so 
remote that it is difficult to state it, as it is totally piehistonc, the 
Egyptian settlers in the Basin of the Nile possessed a Eeligious 
Conception of a most elaborate, exalted, and spiritual, nature. 
The Soul of man was recognized as totally distinct tioni the body : 
the latter might perish, but the former never : and there was a Day 
of Judgment, and those, who had passed good lives, were not ouly 
in the presence of Osiiis, but were identified with O.^iiis The 
Sovereigns and their subjects had the strength of their convictions, 
and raised up mighty structures, which exist to this day, and tell 
their own story The art of wilting, as the name “ [Tieioglyphic 
indicates, was invented for sacred pui poses, and made use of to an 
extraordinary extent. Great and Holy Thoughts, and eveilasting 
Truths, wmre committed to these writings, and haughty Time has 
been just, and spared them. The same leading phen(miona developed 
themselves, the Conception of a Tiinity of the three great Deities, 
of the death of a son, Ositis, for the benefit of mankind* there 
came into existence Sacred Books, Priesthoods, Eitual, Belief in 
a Judgment after Death, and Ee wards or Punishments In ilie 
last generation the Egyptians had the reputation of having been 
savage idolaters, who behaved shamefully to the wortliy and 
excellent descendants of the Hebicw shepheid Jacob, wdio con- 
descended to dwell in their country. A difieient view is enter- 
tained now. Still, the singular fact remains, that a period was 
fixed by the Most High to the Eeligious Conception of the Egyptians: 
there were no seeds of permanence : they lasted three or four 
thousand years, then fell into decadence under the rule of tlie 
Persian Conquerors, and disappeared under the rule of the Mace- 
donians, leaving no successor to inherit their accumulated ^Yi&dom, 
and their developed Eitual, for by a freak of fortune tlie wdiole 
Eeligion, Language, and Form of Writing, were enveloped in a 
sudden darkness, and buried out of sight in the bowels of the earth, 
leaving no trace in the woiship of those wffio succeeded them. 
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It died, and left no influence on the Eeligious Conception, which 
sin ceeded it. 

It IS remaiked by a thoughtful writer that ^‘Egyptian Ci\iliza- 
tion (lu eluding the Eeligious Conception) was complete and fully 
developed, but, like that of China, was not on the mam line of 
“ Human Progress, and consequently left little or no influence 
on future centuries.” (P Gardiner, ‘‘Hew Chapters in Greek 
Histoiy,” p 193 ) 

Another writer remarks with regard to the Egyptian Eeligious 
Conception in its latest form, when Serapis had become an object 
of Woiship to Greeks and Eomans as well as to Egyptians • 

“ All my reading convinces me, that a satisfactoiy exegesis of 
“ Pagan Eeligious Conceptions is given only by those writeis, who 
“ believe, that the earliest Eeligious ideas of the Human race were 
“ derived from man’s daily observation of the awe-inspiring cosmical 
“ phenomena. The primary notion was, that the life 'giving, light- 
“ bearing Sun, was the greatest of Hatural and Divine things, 
“ ‘ the One Great over All.’ He was the Boat, that conveyed the 
“ Dead to the next "World, the Euler of the Day, the Eay-crowned 
“ King of the World.” (Palestine Exploration Quaiterly, Oct., 
1896, p 338 ) 

It IS obvious that increased knowledge of the Universe, and con- 
tact with other Hations, would dissipate this idea, and the Eeligious 
Conception built upon so unsolid a base would disappear : this is too 
simple an explanation. Mystery is required, Legends, Glamour 
(shall we say Palsehood?) are required, to maintain a Eeligious 
Conception, for the Human race is so foolish on such subjects, that 
it lends faith to any solemn well- compacted Lie. 


3. IlesoRotamian. 


They were but one branch of the great Semitic Eamily. The 
course of the Egyptian Eeligious Conception had been, like their 
own Elver Hile, a solitary one, receiving no affluents from other 
Hations, pouring itself into no great sea. The same may be said 
of the Mesopotamian Eeligious Conception. The gi eat Persian and 
Graeco-Latm Conceptions crushed out its life, and after the lapse of 
twenty-four centuries we can only dimly trace out what was the 
belief ot those ancient men, and this has been described in the 
preceding Essay It had no influence on succeeding ages : it 
left no great successor to occupy new ground, in the way in 
which the Brahmamcal Conception gave biith to the Buddhist 
Conception, and the Hebrew Conception to the Christian and 
Mahometan Conceptions. 


56 
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4. Gtaeco-Latm 

It may be asserted T^itli truth, that under the Eoman Empire 
a total eclipse took place of tlie lleligions of Egypt aud Mesopotamia. 
The wateis of Lethe passed ovei them, and not by violeut upj)re&- 
sion, or Missionary teacljing, hut by their own weight they sank, 
uiiYaliied, foi gotten, despised fSuch was not the ease of that 
beautiful Conception, which pievailed in Greece and Iloine during 
the Epoch of then gieatest glory Though m the Lang.iages of 
the two Nations every god and goddess had a ditfeient name, yet 
they were clearly identical, and made up a gieat part of the Greek 
and Eoman life, appearing m then* Liteiatuie, in then* customs, in 
their woids, m their stafuary Tlie vciiest schoolboy knows all 
about the gieat Trinity of the Graeco-Latin Eeligious Conception : 

(1) Zeus or Jupiter* the Father, the Creator, the Controller. 

(2) Phoebus Apollo . the 8on, the Lord ot Light, and Healing 

(3) Athene or Minerva, the Holy Spiiit, who spuing fiom the 

brain of the Father, and who was ever at the bide of 
her worshippers. 

The great oath of the Greeks was : 

Na? fia Zeure irarcp, Kal *AOipfah], kcli ^ AttoWov.^^ 

Homer’s Iliad. 

Hemeter or Ceres, Hionusus or Bacchus, Aies or Mars, lleimes or 
Mercury, Aphrodite or Yenus, all are familiar to every schoolboy', 
and their names live after they have been deposed, fur Poetry and 
Sculpture have cast an everlasting halo round them. 

Why did they die? They were merely deified mortals, with 
like passions, lusts, hatred, envy, jealousy, as nami, and they weie 
crushed by the common-sense of the two most intellectual races of 
mankind : it was not by the arm of the intolerant persecutor, but 
by the weight of their own spirituaP inadequacy, that they fell. 
The great Dramatists of Athens, the Philosopheis of the dilferent 
Greek Schools, the wisest and greatest of Eoman Philosophers and 
Poets, all contributed to their downfall. It is not sufiicieiitly 
dwelt upon, how exceedingly opportune as regards place and tune 
was the appearance in the midst of the Human lace of the Son of 
God, for three short years, three short years onhj^ and yot the en^ iron- 
ment of Culture, and Human politics, was ready, as it has never 
been before or since, to receive Him. No reader of the poetry of 
Lucretius, of Horace, Yirgil, and Juvenal, of the writings of Cicoio, 
Seneca, Marcus Auielius, and Epictetus, can fail to remark, that 
there was a change coming over the minds of men of the Latin 
race, that they had outlived the Eeligious Conccj>tions of their 
ancestois. The stupid conber\ative of that period, just as the 
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same stamp of men at other periods, attributed the downfall of 
Eome to the neglect of the worship of the gods, who had made 
Eome great, but we know well, that the rise and fall of ^Tations 
does not depend on their Eeligious Conceptions. 

Still more marked were the circumstances of the Greek people 
The Oracle of Delphi was ceasing to be trusted Education, and 
the diffusion of Literature, were having the same powerful effects in 
Greece, which they are now having in Biitish India The legendary 
tales, which had satished past geneiations, did so no longer. The 
great dramatist, Euripides, lived at an Epoch, when the Olympian 
gods were preparing to depait: after the death of Socrates they did 
depart The legends of Hellas were bi ought to the crucible of the 
wit, the inucndo, the suggestion, of the free-thinking Dramatist. 
Consider the plot of such a Drama as that of Alcestes ” : can any- 
thing be conceived more ridiculous than that of a woman after her 
death being diagged back from her grave by a strong hero such as 
Hercules, who seized Death, while he was eating the funeral 
offeiings, and compelled him to surrender his prey ? If the legends 
of King Aitbur were treated in this Human fashion, or the legends 
of the Old Testament, would they outlive the ridiculous impasse^ at 
which they had arrived ? There was no public Pi ess in Greece, 
as there is now in India ; but the Theatre and the Schools of 
Philosophy did the work of public inquiries • they asked the reason 
why, and compelled the reader and hearer to ask themselves, 
whether what was stated could be tuie. A fabulous legend 
translated into the facts of contemporary life, prosaic life, composed 
of the incidents of life, sickness, and death, must shrivel into 
nothing, like a bladder that is pricked. 

The Drama was not only a part of the Annual Festival, but 
it was an advertisement of it* the subject of the Drama became 
the staple subject of the current Literature of a public beginning 
to indulge m private reading: it was only at the close of the Fifth 
Century before Christ, that the rapid growth of intellectual power, 
taught the public the advantage of private reading, or reading 
aloud, and this proved one of the dissolvents of the age. A similar 
process is going on in British India now. Heading led to con- 
versation, cliscussions, and the desire to hear something new. Thus 
the Greek World was unconsciously preparing itself for the 
reception of a new Idea, a new intellectual and spiritual environ- 
ment. Philosophy, and Hidicule, and Common-sense, had stamped 
out the supeinatuial myths of an earlier age. Something newer, 
fresher, more suited to the Epoch, was required : and in the 
fulness of time it came. 

There was a stupid party there as elsewhere, and they 'would 
have liked to go on believing in the legend of Alcestes, as in the 
miracle of some mediaeval Saint ; but the impetus of the spirit of 
the new age was too great, and the whole visionary fabric disappeared 
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like a dream. Such will ever be the fate of any Keligious Conception, 
which IS allowed to fall behind the Epoch, and the intellectual 
standpoint, of the woishippcr Such was it wlien, centuries later 
the degraded Chiistian Churclics m Western Asia and J^^'ortli 
Africa fell befoie the lofty Monotheism of Islam. 

An an illustration of the above I quote [)absages from Hishop 
Eoyd Caipentei’s ‘ I^aicissus” * 

The conveisation would turn upon the faith, which Drusilla 
held, and upon the gods, to which the mother of Felix still clung 
with a leverent fondness. Her tempeiament was that of one, 
‘‘ who fears to lot slip her faith ; her whole lieait wuis bound up in 
her home ; she dieaded the wrath of the gods, because slie feared 
lest any change should rob her of ivliat she pimed so highly, 
her little Felix and her husband. Her pleasant homo and its 
warm love were to Valeria her all in all, and she w'ould have 
embraced any faith, which would secuie the favour of any deity, 
and so picserve her household happiness.” (pp 6, 7 ) 

“ Theio [at Athens, Felix] had learned to look with broader 
“ thought upon these beliefs ; for he had mot with vaiious faitlis, 
“ and all, in a measure, had something to commend tlieni, and the 
‘‘ gods of Olympus were at least deiheatioTis of truths, powers, and 
“ qualities, and, if he could not worship them, he could admire the 
qualities and powers; and, perhaps, it was as wull to lot the 
weaker and more igiioiant go on in then worship of the gods 
‘‘ themselves. Indeed, for anything he knew^, theie might bo 
something of tiuth in their worship. At least, he wmuld 
hardly like to let go the poetry of paganism” (p 61,) 

Here opens out the great problem of lieligious Conceptions : it 
seemed to be a question of the Epoch of the individual 

5 Conclusion. 

A time surely comes, when men learn the art of Intcrcompanson ; 
and the worshippers of what appealed to one pailicular tribe 
unique, learn to their surprise, that the Eeligious Coiica^ption, 
which they thought was made tor them and them alone, rcullv was 
the property of the Human race, that all mankind was equally 
endued with a desire to find, and a power to search fur, the gioat 
Author of their existence The Hehicw race talked, and still talk, 
of their Jehovah . they were at fiist monolatrists, not monotheists, 
but they gradually rose to the conviction, that Jehovah was Lord 
of the whole of creation, including the few thousands oi lsra(d 
It is all very wmll to build for eternity, and to ket'p repeating 
the woids “ for ever,” but it is a tiuth, that old forms wear out, 
old ideas become obsolete, old wmids lose their meaning. We may 
thank God, that the progiess of the Human race is evc'r oinvard, 
and upward, and that there is pi ogress all down the line. In the 
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decay of a Eeligious Conception, the Priests are generally in fault : 
they live by their altar ; they cannot see that the environment, 
and the point of view, are changing and expanding. As a rule 
the conservative paity is stupid, selfish, incapable ot self-sacrifice, 
and impotent to mark the progress of the Human Intellect The 
Priests encourage esoteric Worship* they place stress on Pitual, 
observance of times, places, seasons, and old-fashioned ideas of the 
great Kosmos they, m fact, become themselves carnal, ignorant, 
intolerant, and ready to appeal to the Arm of the Flesh. It is 
clear, that m a certain stage of eveiy lleligious Conviction degeneracy 
sets in: the height of lofty Conception has been theoretically 
attained, but thei e is a limit. Then carnality sets in . Myths obscui e 
the Tiuth, words are used for the purpose of hiding rather than 
expressing meaning ; cruel and even immoral iites take the place 
of old simple foims. As in the trees of the forest, so in the 
individuals of a great race, we can watch the progiess of the birth, 
youth, maturity, senility, decay, and death : so is it with Ileligious 
Conceptions; they have their day and disappear* the leason is, 
that the wave of progi ess is always in motion : we see the face of 
Hature always changing ; we see generations of men pass from 
the ciadle to the grave, we cannot expect to find permanence in 
what by nature is so fickle and mobile as the ideas of man with 
regard to things totally invisible, intangible, and inconceivable. 
In a book published at Calcutta, An Introduction to the Study of 
Hinduism,” by Guru Prosad Sen, I read the opinion of the author, 
that Hinduism is not, and never has been, a Religious organization: 
it IS a purely social system, exacting from the Hindu the observance 
of certain social forms, and not the profession of a particular 
Eeligious Belief: the Hindu may choose to have a faith and 
“ creed, if he wants one, or do without one : so long as a man holds 
‘‘ to his Caste he may even accept the doctrine of Christianity.” 
Has not conventional Christianity fallen to this level also ? 
Christianity has become a social association, entirely free from any 
speculative thought, or rational belief : is it not in both a sign of 
decay ? 

Only let the transition be gentle, and not maiked by cruelty : let 
us consider the lesson read to us by the treatment of the temple 
and image of Serapis at Alexandria, and the conduct of Christian 
Emperors, Bishops, and the savage, ignorant monks of Alexandria. 
Let the idol fall by its own weight from its pedestal, and the temple 
disappear m rums by natural decay, or stand like the Parthenon, and 
the temple of Balbek, as an architectural voice from the Past. 
Let us only imagine the Missionary Societies, and the crafty 
religious fanatics of the middle-classes in great Britain, getting the 
upper hand in Banaras or Amritsar, and the streets flowing with 
blood, and the Brahmins slaughtered by a new crop of Elijahs, in 
the name of the Message of Peace, Forgiveness of Sins, Pity, Pardon, 
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and Love. Whad a imicli liia^lier tiiumpli it would be to see tlie 
miracle-working statue, the Holy Coat, and the bones of di])aiied 
Saints, transfoi red voluntarily to the Museum of Antnjuities, and 
to leave the bats in the possession of the descried temph' ^ 

The decay of a lieligious Couception is indeed not Death, but 
Transition to some higher Foim of Jlelicf in the gieat Conti oiler of 
the Universe, some sweeping away of empty Foiins, and attempt 
of the poor worshipper to ap])roach nearer to the object of his 
Woiship When a Eeligion of the cldei type, attached to some 
particular Eeaion, built up on Legends, suppmted by asset tions of 
Yisions and Miracles, symbolized by 8aciiticc of Kcasis and Birds, 
has lun its course, or fallen into deep degradation, ever and anon 
theie comes a man like Hosea (800 b c ) crying out “ Come, and let 
us return unto the Lord, for I clesired meicy and not saci itice, and the 
knowledge of God more than burnt-otfeimgs ” (vi, j, 6) ^Ve see 
thiough all the ages since that initial date a succession of sucli men, 
dauntless, eloquent, reasoning with their countiymen : Piuddha, 
Socrates, Paul, Mahomet, Luther, Calvin, Kabii, Kanak, Wesley. 
God has not left Himself without a witness. He lias been immanent 
in all the ages, rising up eaily, and calling, here a little, tliere a little. 
Sometimes there came a partial refreshing, and a hand pointing 
backwards or forwards, according to the period in the History of 
Man: once in all the ages m the fulness of lime tlie Son of ‘(hid 
Himself appeared for three short years out of all the cuutuiies 
of years before and since, and drew a dividing-lme between tlie 
Past and the Future. All the olcLfashioned paraplu rnalia of 
Worship disappeared, such as Oracles, Piophecy, Miracles, Signs 
from Heaven, Theophanies, and man was taught to worship God 
in spirit, and be content with the Invisible Piesence of the Holy 
Spirit in each one of us, who does not diive Him irom our heaits. 

^ It must he an awful struggle for a conscientious peison to change 
his views on a subject so solemn, to amiihdato all the feidings, 
hopes, ifears, loves, hates, of his childhoc)d, and adopt new ones j 
to feel the pain of family-feuds, and lost fneiidships : Imt the great 
mass of mankind did not believe 'niiicli formerly, nor do they believe 
much now * they merely change an outward garment, seen by the 
eves of men, and hiding the nakedness below. In the first period 
the Religious Concefition has come imconsciously : it lias growm 
with the giowth of the tribe. In the second peiiod, when one 
Conception is taking the jdace of another, theie is a struggle, a 
fierce confiict, a disiuption of families, a civil war, and martyrdom. 
Much is said about Martyrs, as it is about Faith : we must learn 
always to ask the speaker to tell us for what cause the Martyrdom 
is undergone ^ In what invisible Saviour is the Faith 

And too much should not be made of Martyrdom : much depends 
upon the character of the Martyr. From a book callcM ‘‘Rome 
and the Early Christians/’ I select the following extract: “In 
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compariRon "witli Labour and Duty it is easy to suffer : compared 
to lifelong labour and duty it is a light service : peihaps m many 
‘‘ a conflict with temptation and sin, a harder conflict has been 
fought, a harder victory won, than when the flames consumed 
‘‘ him and the beasts tore him limb by limb. Suffering and dying 
for a Faith is no evidence of the Truth of that Faith. Many have 
died for what others deem fahe Eeligion : it is a proof, not of 
the Truth of the cause, for which the man or woman died, but of 
their sincerity and dogged determination. Some of the meanest 
characters have made the best martyrs ; some most noble have 
shrunk from infirmity of tempei ament from the trial.’’ 

Again, when a Nation has risen to greatness under what they 
deem the protection of their NTational Deities, their poor weak hearts 
cleave to them * the Worship may be wrong or even mjuiious, still 
it IS the Eeligion of themselves, their ancestors, and the Religio 
loci. The feeling is not an unworthy one : the thoughts are 
raised from low material wants to the Invisible Power, and the 
inscrutable Future. 

Those, who are in middle life, may well ask: “is the new 
Conception a better one?” Those, who are low m Culture are 
scaicely fit judges of what is right : they cannot open out the great 
question, “ Why was I born ? whence do I come ? whither do I go ? 
for what purpose did I come into life ? ” They received the precious 
gifts of life, and reason, and Language, and a desire to seek alter 
a Power greater than themselves. One thing only is certain, that, 
as men advance in Culture, they advance in power to appreciate 
what is holy and right in itself, and to feel sure, that the Divinity 
must be holy and pure. They unconsciously approach nearer to God. 

Even a confessedly imperfect Eeligious Conception is better 
than a plunge into Atheism, Agnosticism, Materialism, casting 
off all idea of a Divine Power. It is well, that men should not 
change their views on Divine Things without thought, searching 
of heart, and inquiry. We know too well how an African tribe, 
like the Ea-Ganda, or the Maori of INew Zealand, may be tempted 
by a sudden impulse, and the prospect of material advantage, to 
accept a new Idea, and then, when another wave comes over the 
land, it is found, that their convictions have no firm rest in the 
heart: they changed once, they are ready to change again: hundreds 
of so-called Christian converts disappear, or join some other herd, 
some new wind of doctrine, the enticements of some new Preacher. 
Where there is a great light, there must be of necessity a great 
shadow “ Quieta non momre^'^ may be a good maxim in Human 
affairs, but in Divine matters there must be always a sound of 
motion, for stagnation is fatal to spirituality. 

It has fallen to the lot of some to witness, or share, the grief of 
Parents, whose child has joined the Church of Kome, or become 
a Mahometan, whose daughter has fallen so far as to be the 
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additional wife of a Mormon, or to openly deny the Atonement, 
as being unawaie of having sins to be atoned toi, retusing to be 
mariied'by any Eeligious ceiemony, or to bung their cliiklien to 
the Baptismal font It is singular, but the tact is, that t\eii 
nominal Christians shrink from such conduct, as theie is a ccitain 
social fashion in favour of ceitain ceremonies connected with biith, 
marriage, and death. 

All men to a certain extent aie on the same platform as regards 
things spiritual. Keiigion m modern days is no longer a matter to 
be controlled by physical force, like a conquered kingdom, or as 
a scientific pioblcm, such as the discovery of a new planet, or 
as a matter of evidence such as a case in a Court of Law ; for 
in very deed it is a matter of Faith, tlie evidence of things not 
seen, and Ocon, the gift ot God. Paul was th(3 fiist and 

gieatest of Missionaries. He announced himself to be by divine 
appointment Apostle to the Gentiles He had not been set apait 
by the Loid as an Apostle, or co-opted by tliem as the twelfth 
apostle He declared his own Commission, and gave no proofs but 
his own word. Without the formality ot Council or consultation 
he set at naught the so-called Law of Moses : he admitted the 
existence of a Keligious feeling, the groping after God, m all 
mankind. Being fluent in the Gieek Language, and a member (if 
the Diaspora in a no mean Gteek city in Asia ]\linor, we might 
have expected that in arguing about fundamentals, the existence 
of one sole God, Lord of the whole World, the plan of Salvation 
through a Mediator, the last Day of Judgment, the Beauty of 
Morality, he would have fortified his argument by quoting largely 
from the Dramatists and Philosophers of Athens, showing that 
Him, whom they ignorantly worshipped, He preached : but he 
contents himself with one quotation each from Cleanthos and Aratus . 
he could never forget that he was a Hebrew, though a Hebrew, 
who deliberately set aside the Law of Moses, quoting from the 
Scriptures, of which his Gentile hearers had no knowledge what- 
ever. The Modern Missionary in India and elsciwhere does just 
the same: he quotes the Christian Scriptures; he ignoies the 
Sacred Books, and the centimes of Civiliisation of the people of 
India, treating them intellectually as South Sea Barbarians. 

There was the same reason in both cases : Paul and the ]\f()dern 
Missionary were, with exceptions of very few, totally ignorant of 
the intellectual, spiritual, and moral, environment of the Eeligion, 
into which they were penetrating God is no respecter of persons : 
he had not left the Greek race at the time of Paul without a chair 
conception of Right and Wrong, of soirow following sin, knowledge 
of a Future State, and the great mystery of Holiness. Ho one can 
read the Immortal Survivals of Greek Learning without feeling that 
the Hellenic 2o0m wms TraiSa^^ivr^o^ to Christ. And Augustine of 
Hippo, and his contempoiarics, recognized Plato as a gteui ally. 
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Paul in Ins nescience ignored the Greek Schools of Philosophy : 
the IN^ew Testament did not exist in his time • so he depended 
entirely on such portions of the Old, as it seemed good to him to 
make use of 

If rightly handled by the Missionary the gi eat principles of 
Morality, Holiness, and Faith m a superhuman Power, submission 
to a Divine leading, might be enforced by quotations from the 
Hindu Sages, Zoroaster, Confucius, and Buddha The Missionary 
IS tempted to consider the learning of past ages, anything beyond 
the Shibboleth of his Training College, and the orbit of his reading, 
to be the work of the Devil, and to condemn the great laces of 
Ancient Days to unconditional Hell Fire. 

Some young Hindu youths in the year i893-~4 acted the Play of 
Sakontala” in the English Translation from the original Sanskrit, 
and one of the actors lemarked in a letter to the Tianslator dated 
May, 1893, follows: 

Our object in acting Hindu Plays is to bring home to the 
Hindu the good lessons, that our ancient authois are able to teach 
us. If thei'e is one lesson in these days more than another, which 
^ ‘ forces itself on our minds, it is that our age is turning its back 
on Cieeds and Dogmas. We are hurrying forward to a Chaos, in 
which all existing Beligious Conceptions, and even the great 
piinciples of Morality, may m the end be submerged, and as the 
general tenour of Indian thought is to re]ect what is old, and 
absorb all that is new, it becomes an urgent question, whether 
a great Intellectual and Moral Devolution, which has no founda- 
tion in the Past, can produce lasting benefits to the people.^^ 
(Williams’ “ Sakontala,” 7th edition ) 

The Brahmanical Eeligious Conception has lasted about three 
thousand years, among a population of two hundred millions : it 
may be about to expire, leaving no capacity in the intellects of the 
highly educated Hindu to admit the supernatural element as a 
factor m his spiritual inquiries. The last state will be worse than 
the first, and the Epoch of Theosophy, Mormonism, Comteism, 
Agnosticism, Hnitarianism, and Theism, will have arrived 

Such may be the lot of the educated : as regai ds those who are 
totally devoid of Culture, I quote the following story : 

I heard an open-air preacher describe the case of an old China 
woman, good, moral, devout, who daily on her rosary pronounced 
the name of Buddha this was her way of Salvation A young 
female Missionary tried to explain to her, that she should substitute 
the name of Jesus Christ for that of Buddha : she replied that she 
had found Buddha sufficient for 73 years, and could not change : 
she could no more have comprehended the reason suggested by the 
Missionary for taking Jesus Christ, than she could have explained 
to her the reason why she took Buddha. Such must be the 
intellectual position of Millior s, passing through Life into Eteinity. 
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III. 

The ifseless Prolong atioh of the Life of i Leligtous roNCEFTiOH 

BEYONH THE EpOCH, FOE, WHICH IT WAS INTENDED, 

A Zoroastnan. 

B. Hebiew, 

Ih looking back in the History of Mankind we maik a Progress, or 
at least a change, in everything Human, the result of wulor know- 
ledge, greater experience, intellectual growth, and enlarged vision. 
The spoits of children satisfy the child : a tribe of men is but the 
expression of the concentrated personality of each individual * he is 
not exactly like his giandfather, nor will his grandson bo exactly 
like him. Any one of us, who has lived to know five generations 
of men, two older, one contemporary, and two younger, know this, 
and an old-fashioned person, who has lost step with his own 
generation, is usually deemed the survival of the least ht. 8o is it 
with every Human Branch of Knowledge. Ptolemy the (leoaiMphcr 
would scarcely hold his own in the Loyal Geographical Society, 
or the great Greek Astronomers at the Gieenwieh Obset\atoiy. 
So IS it with the Conception ot God, and the duty of Man : 
there are unhappy suivivais, who have outlived their Epoch, and 
the great difficulty is to bring home to them in their senii- blind 
state a sense of their intellectual and spiritual position ■ any person, 
who still believed in the rotation of the Sun, would be a scientific 
phenomenon In life we meet with old men and women, wdio tiy 
to hold their heads above their fellows, because tlioy bave known 
better days So is it with the moribund lleligious Conceptions of 
the Parsi or Zoroastrian, and the Hebrew, whose position as legaids 
Past, Present, and Future I now pass under review with rigid 
impaitiality. In the History of Man they are inteicsting Pheno- 
mena. How I should have enjoyed a conversation with a devout 
believer m Jupiter, Apollo, and Minerva, or a votary of Homs and 
Isis, and Amen Ba, or one who placed his implicit trust in Asher, 
the great God I have had the opportunity ot sweet conveiso with 
a Farsi Bastur who believes in Ahriman, and exposes the lifeless 
corpse of his Parents and child to be torn and consumed by 
Yultures, and with a Hebrew, who still circumcises his mah's, and 
hebeves, that he is on a higher spiritual platform in his relation to 
God than the rest of mankind. It is an interesting, and not 
uninstructive, study, and an additional proof of the hopeless folly of 
mankind, when the mind is darkened by isolation and prejudice 
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A. Zoroastrian. 

About one hundred thousand most respectable subjects of tbe 
Empiess of India, known as Paisi, resident in the Bombay Piesi- 
deucy, are all that survive of the Keligion, which Zoroaster has 
tbe credit of having founded They are wealthy, educated, and 
monoi’amists Their Sacied Books in Zend, and Pallia vi, have been 
translated into English Their Conception is purely Monotheistic, 
and there have never been temples, images, or altais. They 
reverence Eire, as the refulgent symbol of God, but it is not correct 
to call them worshippers ot Eire. The asseition, that they admit 
a Dualism of two independent and hostile Spiiitual Powers, is a 
mistake. Their idea of the Evil Spirit is identical vs ith the Hebrew 
idea of Satan. They believe in the Immortality of the Soul, a Life 
to come, and Pi^ewaids and Puni&hment hereafter. Their Moral 
System is* “Good words, good thoughts, good deeds: think 
nothing but the Truth, speak nothing but the Truth, and do nothing 
but what is proper.” 

They unquestionably came into contact with the Hebiews at the 
time of the Hebrew Captivity in Babylon. Cyius the King must 
have lecognized a resemblance of the Religious Conception of the 
Hebrews, to the Persian, and to this may bo attributed his 
wonderful kindness. As far as can be judged from pre-Exilic 
writings, the ilobiewshad no knowledge of a life beyond the Grave 
until after their rotuin from the Captivity , and eveu in the time of 
oui Loid It was an open question, tor on this subject the Pharisees 
and Sadducees differed The name of Satan appears only three 
times in pre-Exilic Books * hence it is inferred, that the Hebrews 
borrowed these two ideas fiom the Zoroastiians. It is noteworthy, 
that the Hebrews returned from Babylon uncompromising Mono- 
theists : possibly contact with the Zorastrians led to this change 
also, for when the Hebrews went into Captivity they had fallen 
very low in then Idolatrous tendencies (Ezekiel, viii). 

However 2,400 years have passed since then, and this great 
Religious Conception has shrunk into this insignificant survival As 
a rule theie were no Proselytes sought for or received . it is stated, 
that this policy has been lately suggested. Ho halo surrounds this 
remnant . they are hopeless exiles from their ancient country, have 
abandoned the Languages of their forefathers and adopted an Indian 
Yernacular; they still pieserve a peculiar headdress They have 
given birth to no new Religions Conception. Eor what possible 
advantage to the Human race do they survive ? 

B. Hebrew, 

The Hebrew is scattered in every Christian and Mahometan 
country, but rarely beyond. They have abandoned their ancestral 
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dress, and not only lost their own ancient Langnaa^e, but speak 
twenty or tbiitY mutually unintelligible foims of speech , still, they 
possess their Sacred Books m the oiigmal Hehi^w and Aiaiinuc. 
Among their number in this century aie some ot the mo.st illus- 
trious Scholais, and wealthiest Mei chants. It is necessaty to 
desciibe them in fuller detail. 

(1) Exoidium. 

(2) Population, Country, Language, party divisions, absence 

of race, or IsTcitionality ; the only link a Jhligious Con- 
ception. 

(3) Legal customs : circumcision, food. Ititual • absence of all 

Spiiituality 

(4) Sacred Books, modem Creed, desire to return to Palestine, 

and recommence Sacrifice of Animals 

(5) Assertion that all Virtue and Morals come from them, 

and that God only cares for them, while no exertions 
have ever been made by them to }>iopagate their 
Keligious views to their fellow-creatnros 

(6) Idolatry having ceased, their d\Hre has dis- 

appeared ; cruel treatment in the Middle Age^, entire 
Liberty now. 

(7) Conclusion 

The Hebrew Diaspoia is but a drop in the Oc-ean, when the 
population of the Woild is considered, nor is it by many centuries 
the most ancient As regards Human Science and Ait, the Hebrews 
contributed nothing to the common stock of Human Knowledge : 
as regards Divine things, they contributed a Library of Books in 
two Languages, the Hebrew and the Aramaic, the earliest of winch 
could not have been committed to writing m an obsolete foim of 
the Phenician Script before 800 b c , and the latest, the Wisdom 
of Sirach, about the Christian era. The Christian I Religions Con- 
ception came into existence at the time of the destruction of the 
Hebrew Nationality, confessedly from liebrew sources. 

The Hebrew race has maintained its own Keligious Conception 
to this day, hut in a mutilated form, having lost its essential 
features and its local base. 

Volumes have been written on this subject, but rarely, if ever, 
has it been treated impartially : partisans on both sides have 
embittered ; enthusiasts have obscured. I desire to acc('pt facts, 
as admitted by both parties, and discuss philosophically the problem 
of the cause of the prolongation of a Conception and Ritual suitable 
to the Nineteenth century b.c into so different and unsympathetic 
an Epoch as the Nineteenth century a d., and the attempt to 
maintain Institutions, originally adapted to a sorai-barharons tribe 
of released slaves^ in a very low round of the ladder of Culture, by 
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a comniunity transplanted fai fiom their oiigmal homes and scattered 
in small companies m many and distant lands. Let us reject on 
the gross ignorance of Solomon, or his exaggeration, when addressing 
God (II Chronicles, i, 9 ) : I^ow, 0 Lord God . . . Thou 
hast made me king ovei a people like the dust of the Earth in 
multitude.” At the outside there could have been but four Millions, 
if so many ; the area would not have supported more, and there was 
no Diaspora then. 

Some write, as if the existing Hebiew population amounted to 
twehe Millions, but a moie caieiul stud} reduces it to ten Millions, 
scatteied in every country ruled by Christian or Mahometan 
Governments, China being the only exception. Eiom the point of 
view of the Ethnologist the Hebrew has ceased to be a Hation, as 
the scatteied fragments have become portions of at least twenty 
ISTations, and it is doubtful, whether they are a “ lace ” in the Endo- 
gamist sense, of which the Hindu is a specimen, where there is no 
admixture of foreign blood by marriage out of the particular Caste. 
From the time of the twelve sons of Jacob marrying alien wives 
down to the present date there has been a constant accretion of 
Gentile wives, Gentile slaves purchased, and incorporated, Prose- 
lytes of the Gate, and the absorption of smaller tribes like the 
Gibeomtes and the Kenites, and the Idumeans, who were foieibly 
ciicumcised. So we are dealing, in fact, vith the holders of a 
peculiar Eeligious Conception, and the believers m certain Sacred 
Looks, and nothing more. ‘‘Abraham’s seed” is thus by a figure 
of speech converted into a great multitude. We can scarcely for 
one moment suppose that the Jews of Abyssinia, India, and China, 
are descended after the flesh from Abraham. 

And this great Diaspoia is rent into divers sections, differing 
very considerably from each other, the rift being much greater 
than the one, which separates the Homan Catholic from the 
Protestant or Greek Churches. In no one case are they in enjoy- 
ment of political independence . they are as strangers in different 
countries, and speak totally different Languages. If the word 
lace or tribe be applied to them, it is only as a phrase their only 
real link is their historical Heligious Eelief. 

The modern Hebiews are divided among themselves into 
categoiies 

I. The Talmudist or Conservative, who differ little in kind, 
though in degree, fiom the Pharisee of the time of our 
Lord : they give tithe of anise and cumin, and have not 
the least perception of the nature of true Worship or 
true Heligion, not for the Jews only, but for all Man- 
kind. Among them are many holy individuals blameless 
according to the Law, and waiting, like old Simeon, for 
the consolation of Israel : clearly such persons, whether 
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German, English, or Eussian, are annehronisms m the 
Nineteenth century. 

II. Next to them come the Chasidim, founded hr a llahhi in 
the Eighteenth century : they tiiin ftoiii tlu' Talmud to 
the Kabala mysticism . they go m for asceticism, pnnly, 
holiness, lathei than Knowledge they feel that the 
Holy Spirit opciates thiough certain chosen men of 
their number, Zadikin, and who arc in a humble 
sense mediators between God and IIis believing 
people. They make pilgi images to visit such ho]} men, 
and seek; their blessing Ihev interpret Seiiptuies, not 
according to the letter, but the S[)irit a vast mass of 
Literature has sprung up around them, ns Sweden- 
horgianism is to Chiistianity, so are their tenets to 
the 01 dm ary Belief and Practice 

III. Eeformed, Advanced, Liberal. Moses l\rendelssohn (b 1729) 
was the founder. This division niugi's lunn those, who 
only reject the Traditions of the Eabbi, to those wlio 
threw overboaid the Old Testament, and are rationalists 

lY. Those who are neither renegades nor agnostics, but are 
intellectually estranged fiom orthodoxy, and yet 
unassociated with any Eeform movement wntliin the 
fold: they are critics towaids eveiy School ot thought 
presented to them, and yet stand outside those Schuoh. 
y. The nominal Hebrews, occupied with things of this w orld, 
with no sense of Eoligion in them. 

YI. The Karaite of the Krirnca, few in number Tlioy liaie 
never accepted the Talmud, and hold to Mos('& ami 
the Projjhets alone: their name means ‘^wiitten,” 
because they keep to the written Law, and reject tlio 
oral Law of Tradition ; in fact, as regaids Talmudic 
Judaism, they are Protestants 

There are signs of a movement; the slumber of cimturies has 
been disturbed The young and educaled Hebrews have become 
convinced, that they have outgrown the Eabbinical Luavs of the last 
genei ation * they have a lofty ideal in stmung to promote a Spii itual 
Life in a moribund Community : they wish to simplify their Eitnal, 
and remove formal Prayers, no longer in consonance with modern 
ideas. It is in struggles of this kind, that passionate aspirations 
are genei ated, and new Epochs created. It is by such nuains, that 
Nature gives birth to new forms, and the Human Intellect devdops 
new possibilities. 

^ The modern Jew fondly believes, that the Law, as the mediating 
link between God and Man, fulfils something of the same office as 
the person^ of Christ in the various phases of Christianity : but is 
it so? Is it possible, that ceremonial observances, particular meats, 
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wasliing of cups .and platters, can hold the same influence over 
the mind of the ]!iineteenth contuiy as they did in elder days tor 
the Person of Christ remains an everlasting ideal fiom generation 
to generation ; yesteiday, to-day, and for ever. 

Beep-seated paiticularism, puerility of large poitions of their 
Law, egotistic self-righteousness, unrighteous contempt, and heed- 
lessness for the Souls of contemporary Millions, are the features of 
their Kcligious life The very absence of all social persecution, 
their admission to all the privileges of Grentiles, must undo them. 
They feel, that their armour of defence or offence is not suited for 
the piesent torm of battle , that it is a husk, of which the kernel is 
gone, the stock of a tree of which the branches have been cut off 
Bevelopment is the very lifeblood of Eeligion : it is p^irt of the 
great burgeoning, the great harvest, of the Soul and intellect of 
each goneiatioii. The Jewi'^h Synagogue represents a glass recep- 
tacle for Gas, but the supply of Gas has been cut off, and there is 
no Light. 

if a Eeligion feels, that its very existence depends upon its 
Morality, how can it tolerate the existence side by side of two 
such precepts, as 

Thou shalt not wear a garment of mixed stuff of divers sort,” 

and 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

It is only now that the amazing idealization of the Law is 
breaking down, when it is forcing itself upon the minds capable of 
valuing historic Proof, that the Pentateuch must be weighed in 
the balance of actual historic worth, and, subjected to the scalpel 
of Criticism, robbed of its supernatural glamour, that the modern 
Hebrew feels the want of a dominant and consistent Doctrine, 
adequate and comprehensive, Soul-satisfying and rational, which 
can set forth in its entire compass the relation of the Individual to 
Society and to God. 

It seems, as if it were impossible for the Hebrew to burst the 
bonds of Legalism and Particularism, and remain a Hebrew still. 
The great World has been revealed, and the great Hations have 
passed, and are passing over, the stage of Humanity ; and it seems 
ridiculous for a petty tribe of a few Millions, a tribe broken up 
into fragments, on different levels of Civilization and speaking 
different Languages, to claim to he the special people of the 
Almighty. Such a claim may have been intelligible centuries 
before Christ, but is no longer so at this Epoch : the very fact, that 
it lays stress on the mutilation of the body of males, indicates how 
far behind it has been left m the Religious development of wor- 
shipping a God, who IS a Spirit How can a Eeligion, which does 
not put itself forward as Universal, and which does not make efforts 
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to propagate itself, hope to maintain its existence in an Epoch of 
progiess, and Woiid-em bracing enlightenment^ 

Thice attempts -weie made to i educe the oial Law to system 
and order m writing : the last succeeded Itabbi Jeluidah, 200 v.n , 
completed tiic work after immense exeition, hut as soon as it 
was completed it was obsolete in many parts by the lapse of time, 
and change of emiionment The Temple was gone, Home liad 
cut short the juiisdietion of the Sanhedrin; Palestine and its 
Agraiian Laws had disappeared: howevei, the Code was kept, 
to" be m use m the dim and remote poiiod of the Ptestor.ition of 
Israel 

Bat, as stated abo\e, the wntten Mishnah became the sulyect of 
development and discussion new Tiaditions sprang up, new 
methods were invented, and the Gemaia eu&ued in a twofold form, 
for the Jews were hopelessly scatteied: 

(1) Eedacted at Tiberias about 390 a n., expiessuig the \iew 

of the Palestine Schools, and \Mitten 111 the Emsterii 
Aramaic Language. 

(2) At Syra in Babylonia, 365-427 a d., v^hich was finally 

closed at the end of the Fifth century. This is wntten 
in the Language of Western Aramaic. 

They have not come down to iia perfect : the Babylonian Talmud 
(for so the two parts weie called) is four times as large* as the so- 
called Jerusalem Talmud Dining the persecution of the L'ws by 
the Persians, the k^cIiooIs were closed for eighty years* all finther 
development was stopped, and the Talmud, thus built up, obtained 
supreme authority 

The Mishnah is in as pure Hebrew as can be expected in tlio«e 
days : the people spoke a corrupt x\iamaic, mixed with Una-k and 
Latin loan-words . the Mishnah itself could not exclude such teiras. 
The Gemara was in Aramaic, the Language ot the common people. 

The Talmud may be said to embody the Civil and C.inoineal Law ; 
it comprises, m addition, Philosophy, Medicine, History, Juris- 
prudence, and practical duty ; it is a supplement to the Pentatcueh, 
and it took 1,000 years of Hatural life to produce it, fiom the 
return from exile to the end of the Fifth century a n (Dtaitch ) 

Let us think out the rite of Circumcision. isTothing (an inoie 
fully illustrate the unfitness of the Hebrew Bitual and Beligion 
for the present Epoch: it is indecent, unseemly, carnal, by the 
necessity of Nature restricted to one sex, a survival of the puictices 
of savage races, such as caste-marks, mutilation of the body, 
extraction of teeth ; it is even akin to castration. In the news- 
papers of the Jews we read of Circumcision by cbloroform, and 
appointments^ to be made : let us think of the relations gathered 
together in some place of lYorship, to attend the initiation of a child, 
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as in the time of Moses and Zipporah (Exodus, iv, 25) ; it is a bloody 
opeiation* in the case of an adult pioselyte it can scaicely be con- 
ceived, that an inpuiier would submit to it. The Hebrew Prophets 
in their time suggested a circumcision of the foreskin of the heart. 
AYe read of the ceremony taking place surrounded with ceiemonial 
in Mahometan Couits ; of the Sultan paying the expense of the 
circumcision of the son of one of his Ministers by way of com- 
pliment. In the Memoirs of Gordon of Khartum, we read how he 
ciicumcised two boys : we can only tiust that they were Heathen, 
and not Christian, boys. The nte of circumcision is practised by 
the lowest and most barbarous African tubes, and the naked statues 
of the early Egyptian Dynasties reveal unmistakably, that the 
men of those 1 emote days were circumcised, but not as a Heligious 
rite. Only imagine a new Eeligion being started, of ^vhich the 
symbol should be the cutting otf of the thumb-nail, which at least 
would be decent, manifest to the outer woild, and apply to both 
sexes, and the followers of this new ciaze being so infc-ituated as 
to use as a term of reproach the words, ‘‘ uncut thumb-nail ” I 
and yet we read that the Hebrews twitted the tiibes m their 
neighbourhood as unciicuracised,” because they had not adopted 
this indecent and baibaious practice, and in many cases they 
forcibly imposed the rite upon tribes defeated in battle, (Josephus, 
Pook xiii, cap g.) 

The idea of atonement for sins hy the slaughter of cattle, or 
birds, is a frightful anachronism, and practically among the Hebiews 
has ceased to exist Centuries ago, their Prophets told them, that 
the sacrifice of God wms a contrite heart, yet the Hebrew in his 
Synagogue still prays for the restoration of bloody Sacrifice * it was 
the common feature of all the elder Heligions, but the wheels of the 
chariot of Civilization passed over it. 

The idea of paiticular food comes next : why should particular 
classes of the Animal-Creation he called unclean, and unfit for 
Human consumption? in what way aie swine, bred in European 
farms, more unclean than the sheep, or the ox ? Is not this prejudice 
of the Hebrew against swine something analogous to the piejudice 
of the Gentile against the Hebrew ? Y/hat right have we to call 
anything common or unclean ? ^ ^ 

I quote an extract from a Hebrew Periodical: “ Do our Institu- 
tions show such an attachment? For weeks already, the 
unleavened cakes required for consumption on the approaching 
“ Easter, have already been in preparation, to supply the 70,000 
Jews lesidmg in London, and also those in the Provinces and in 
the Colonies But it is fiom Holland or Germany, that those 
“ must get the Matzoth or Paschal cakes, who are anxious to have 
“ them done according to strict legal requirement, And y^ the 
Matzoth-hakei ies are under the supervision of the Chief B^^bi 
‘‘and his assessoi. The shortcomings in the preparation of the 

57 
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‘‘ Matzotli are an open secret The Chief Rabbi knows them, the 
“ assessor knows them, and every (oral) law-abidmp; Hebiew knows 
them. Do we not give the lie to the Memorial, where it says 
that we cling Avith all devotion to our ancient faith? or does it 
lefer to our brethien 111 Russia, and not to us? Tlie Gentile 
reader will have much difficulty in comprehending the point of 
the impeachment ” 

The penalty for eating leavened bread is exclusion from the 
community of Isiacl : ‘‘That Law has been unnei sally accepted 
“ as divine, and necessarily so ; for, if the Law of IRCoses is still 
“ binding, it cannot possibly provide lor all the contingencies, that 
“ must arise in the course of centuries, and under conditions radi- 
“ cally different fiom those undei which it wms given Any ni'gleet, 
“ therefoie, of its piovisions, is an act of lebellion against the God 
“ of Isiael; and if persevered in, must lead to the total lefutatiou 
“ of Judaism, and that is what it is actually and rapidly coming to ” 
When I visit, as a Magistrate, the xinsonsm the ncighhuuihood of 
London at Easter-time, I find long sticks of unleavened biead, sent 
in by some pious Hebrew for the food of his brethren, w ho ai e pa^ mg 
the penalty of their crimes, veiy often ciafty, unrepenting, villains. 

Then comes the Law with regard to slaughtering animals Ho 
uneducated Hindu can he more iidiculous than a Hebrew, residing 
in London, and boasting of the spirituality of his Religious belief. 
“ ‘ Shechita’ is the method of slaughtering animals The Law 
“ piohibits the eating of blood. Eveiy piecaution, therefoie, has 
“ to be taken in the killing of Jewish meat to draw oft“ the maximum 
“ of blood from the body. Eiist, the animal’s hind-feet are bound 
“together; then, by means of a pulley-arrangement the animal 
“ is ‘cast’ upon its back. The left fore-foot is now secured to 
“ prevent its rising from the giound, and in this leeiimbcnt position 
“ its thioat IS cut by a bioad long knife, wdiich has been previously 
“ sharpened to perfection. The trachea, jugular veins, and caiotid 
“ arteries, are completely seveied, so that the system is elfectnally 
“ drained of blood. A special training is required for those, who 
“ practise as slaughtereis, a feature of which is to learn to sharpen 
“ the knife skiltully and detect the slightest notch on the blade. 
“ ‘ Shechita’ has the further advantage of being most humane It 
“ is practically painless The severance of the windpipe by a 
“ faultlessly sharp instrument has the effect of depriving the animal 
“ of sensibility in somewhat less than a minute. The movements 
“ it continues to make for some time aftei wards are purely reflex. 
“ Poleaxmg, on the other hand, or strangulation, is a longer and 
“ less refined process, besides that its stunning effect is less certain 
“ in the case of a tough and vigorous animal.” 

Ho Buddhist or Jam community can exceed the Hebrew in the 
precautions taken lest, that which entereth the man should defile 
the man : this indicates how low in the scale of Religious Beliefs 
the Hebrew has fallen. 
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Xoshee-Meat. — T he Hebrews of Birmingham^ not satisfied 

with the present ‘Kosher’ meat-sup23ly, want to establish a 
“ co-operative association of their own. Every week between 
‘‘ 5,coo and 6, 000 lbs of ‘Kosher ’-meat are consumed in Birmingham, 

“ and about 300 head of ‘ Kosher ’-poultry. In order that the 
“ reqiiiiements of the Jewish faith m respect to the method of 
“ killing and the freedom from blemish of the animal may be faith- 
“ fully observed, an officer, called Shochet, is appointed, whose 
“ duty it is to see to these matters. Before he is qualified for the 
“ office he has to undergo a severe examination, and the appoint- 
“ ment carries with it a good salary. When he has placed his 
“ seal upon a joint, there can be no question that it is sound 
“ and wholesome meat. This ciicumstance explains why many 
“ Christians buy ‘ Kosher ’-meat. In a neighbouring town, about 
“ one-eighth the size of Birmingham, theie are about a dozen 
“ Hebrews, but they are obliged to have their Shochet, who 
“ receives a salary of 255 per week, and their regular ‘Kosher’ 
“ butcher. Sometime ago the congregation made a change in their 
“ butcher, and with the transfer of the Jewish custom went a not 
“ inconsiderable portion of the Grentile trade, showing the Christian 
“ appreciation of ‘ Kosher ’-meat. The 15th of this month is the 
“ Kew Year’s Bay of the Hebrew calendar, and just prior to that 
“ occasion, as is the case at our festive season, there is a very brisk 
“ trade m the ‘ Kosher ’-poultry and meat-shops.” 

Men of the ancient days were more than ready to refer extra- 
ordinary appearances, marvellous discoveiies, sublime teaching, and 
writings on metal, clay, skins, or papyrus, to the direct intervention 
of the Deity. Gross ignorance prevailed, and everything was 
swallowed ; but, when variations in the Text of the writings came 
into existence, each party tried to support their own Text by 
anathemas, and violence, and this delusion prevails to the present 
day. The orthodox Hebrew will pm his faith to one particular 
Text, and rejects all argument. In 1851, at Hablus, a Samaritan 
Babbi produced a copy of the Torah on parchment for inspection, 
and assured Mr. Finn, the Consul at Jerusalem, and myself, that it 
was written by the pen of a son of Aaron : he had no difficulty in 
believing such a monstious assertion. 

I quote the following remarks, made by a speaker at an Islington 
Conference, 1892 : — 

“Scepticism, which is such a marked feature of our time, is 
“ making inroads upon the ancient faith : old Kabbinio customs 
“are being discarded; the yearly festivals, the Tfiliin and the 
“ Tsith, are no longer observed with the same scrupulous care. 
“ It has been proposed more than once to transfer the Sabbath- 
“ Worship to Sunday, that thus an additional day might be secured 
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“ foi’ the pressing? requirements of secular life Recent criticism 
“ upon the Old Testament has made a deep impression. There is 
“ a pievalent drifting fiom the old landmaiks ^Many feci, that the 
Mosaic ritual is an impossibility, and that the hopes concerning 
the Messiah have proved a failure, and some are wildly asking, 
“ ‘ Have we any Piitnre Or does it not seem, as if it had served 
“ its purpose, and was no longer applicable to the r<"quirements of 
modem life ? Rationalism is eating its way into the veiy heart. 
Rut this disintegiation must sooner or later be followed by iccon- 
‘^struction; for the Hebrew, with his histoiy and tiaditional 
associations, cannot live without God, and so many are being led 
in their weaiy search for the God, whom their foref.itheis knew, 
to embrace Christianity, or some form of Hnilaiianisiu. 

But it may be said, that these sceptical intiaences are only ftdi 
by a certain section. This is in part true, but it is also tine, tliat 
even amongst the so-called orthodox there is a spiut of lestless 
dissatisfaction. Many feel, that the hopes of the Old Testament 
“ have resulted in failure, and the drift towards Chiistianity is i ery 
marked. They imitate Christian methods, come to ser\ices and 
“ sermons in our churches, read the Hew Testament, and rocogiu/(‘ 
the noble qualities in the life of Jesus of Hazaroth; and when 
the revised translation of the Hew Testament appeared, they 
spoke of it m the highest terras as a book, of whicli the race 
“ might be justly proud, M. Debre, Rabbi of Heuilly, near Pans, 
writes in the Jewish Quarteilij, that now newborn children are 
brought to the synagogue to receive the blessing of the Rabbi, 
just as Christian children are brought to Baptism. Tlicre is also 
a ceiemoiiy of initiation for hoys and girls ot twelve and thirteen 
“ years, at which the boys appear in black and the gills in w’hite, 

<< very much like Confirmation, and for which they aie caiefuliy 
prepaied by the Rabbi. The Rubbi is now summoned to the 
bedside of the sick and dying ; the coffin is strewn wuth flowers 
‘‘ as amongst Christians ; the Hebrew prayers aie leplaced hy otlnns 
in the vernacular; the organ and choir have found a pJac*e in the 
synagogue; sermons are frequent; and an afternoon service is 
^‘provided for the ladies; the Rabbi dresses very mucdi as the 
‘‘ ordinary clergyman.” 

It is necessary to state what the Hebrew docs believe. 

Maimonides laid down the follovring thirteen articles as con- 
stituting the Creed : 

1 . The belief in the existence of a Creator. 

2. „ ,, His Unity. 

3* )> }, His Incorporeality. 

4* His eternity. 

5. Ail Worship due to Him alone. 
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6. The belief in Prophecy. 

7. j, ,, that Moses was the greatest of all Prophets, both 

before and after Him. 

8. ,, ,, that Torah was revealed to Moses on Mount Sinai. 

Q. ,, ,, io the Immutability of the levealed Torah. 

10. ,, ,, that God knows the actions of men. 

11. ,, ,, in Reward and Punishment. 

12. ,, ,, in the coming of the Messiah. 

13. ,, ,, in the Resuirection of the Bead 

(Schechter, “ Studies in Judaism,” p. 199*) 


The Messenger describes thus what it is to be a Hebrew : 

It is to be in sympathy with whatever is pure and ennobling. 

It is to translate into life the golden texts of our sages. 

It IS to be faithful to the Hebrew ideals, which indicate the 
loftiest Humanity. 

It is to hold fast to the essentials and to bieathe into form and 
ceremony all the spirituality and beauty we can. 

It is to lead a modest life, to avoid extravagance and exaggeration, 
to be prudent, economical, and thrifty. ^ 

It IS to cultivate the home- virtues, to sanctify the dwelling by 
home- Worship, to promote kindness and chanty. 

It is to join in any movement for Human betterment, to avoid 
dissension and bitterness, to cherish the biightest ambitions, and 
do our utmost to swell the choir of Human adoration of the One 
Only God. 


The Doctrines of the UesuiTeotion of the Dead, a J udgment-Day, 
Rewards and Punishments, Life Everlasting, require separate 
notice. Had the Hebrew before the Captivity in Babylon any 
knowledge of these Doctrines ? The aigument of the Book _ot Job 
seems to indicate, that the idea was unknown to the writer ot 
that Book. However, Moses, who is credited with a knowledge ot 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians, must have known of that im- 
portant feature of the Egyptian Religious Conception, and yet he is 
silent on the subject, and makes no use of this potent lever to 
secure the obedience of his hearers. Even to this day, the prospect, 
or threat, of Hell Eire hereafter, is the only argument, which tells 
on the drunken and profligate Christian. The Sheol of the Hebrew 
does not represent the idea. In 1 Samuel, xxviii, 1 9, we read that 
good and bad all go to the same place. Contact with the Zoroastrians 
at Babylon must have given the Hebrew the first idea : the Hebrew 
Diaspord at Alexandiia must have heard of the Immoitality ot the 
Soul, as distinct from a Body reduced to ashes, m the writing ot 
Plato, and it is obvious, that m the centmies preceding the great 
Anno Domini, the idea was current, though an open question : it 
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represents a great deTelopment of Hebrew thought since the time 
of Moses. 

Claude Montefiore, in the Jewish Quarterly Review^ 1892, writes 
on the effect of Biblical Criticism upon the Hebicw Iteligion . 

“ Far more emphasis is laid on Hebrew rites than on Hc^brew 

dogma: the practical execution of the written and oral Law is 
‘‘the essential characteristic* some aie ready to giv'o up all tlu) 
“ dogma, if they may retain the iites and ceremonies, letain 
“ them, emptied of all Hcligions value, bereft of all Iteligioiis 
“ life. Theoretical heterodoxy is thus united with practical 
“ orthodoxy.” 

Then, again, I quote the following . 

“ There is one narrow dogma, which, because it is not touched 
“ by criticism or philosophy, it is open for the “ Unitarian ” to add 
“ to his total stoie. That dogma is the Mission of IsiaeJ, and that 
“ dogma we still retain We do believe, that tlie Divine Euler and 
“ Educator of mankind chose out the Hation of Israel tor a ^nauiliar 
“ religious task, and we do believe, tliat even now, when the Nation 
“ has been changed into a Community, that task is not comdmh'd. 
“ Between Agnosticism upon the one hand, and Tnnitauanisiu 
“ upon the other, the Hebrew steers a middle course, llis Tlimsm is 
“ opposed alike to a wonder-woi king superstition, and to a soulless 
“ Deism. Who can say that a historical faith of such a natuio may 
“ not even exercise a certain influence for good hy the vmy fact of 
“ its existence ? And as it becomes more and moie scuisible of the 
“ unique position, which it might claim among tlie Eeligions of the 
“ civilized World, who can say that that silent influtmco may n^t 
“ gradually be exchanged for direct teaching and admonition ‘f So 
“ believing, may we not still legard ourselves as ILhrew, though 
“ we disbelieve in miracles, deny the unity and Iflosaie authoiNhip of 
“the Pentateuch, and consequently do certainly not observe ‘the 
“ inherited law in all its details ’ ? ” 

The idea of Eestoration to Palestine, and of Sacrifice in a now 
Temple on Mount Moriah, is visionary, carnal, ami unpraotuMl. 
The Hebrew community of the Nineteenth century lnLlud(J^ the 
enlightened statesman, the piotoiind philosopher, tlie gifted Seliolar, 
the eloquent Christianized ordain ( d convert, as well as the degradefl 
keeper of low inns and brothels, and the scavenger class ni South 
Eussia: they speak diffeient Languages, are on ditfeient rounds 
of Human Culture, with no smtimcnts in common, but tlie lepute 
of being descendants of Abraham nearly 4,000 yours ago, wliidi 
again is very doubtful, as an ethnological fact, and quite ineupahle 
of proof. Their numbers, even in the lowest quotutiun of s(‘ven 
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Millions, far exceed the limited resources of the petty Province of 
Palestine. 

In the office of the Eoyal Geographical Society, I have had the 
area of the Promised Land, exclusive of the Lead Sea, and Sea of 
Galilee, scientihcally measured, and the area amounts to twelve 
thousand squaie miles, slightly m excess of the area of Belgium * 
hut there is this difference : the area of Belgium is nearly entiiely 
culturable, that of the Promised Land is chieffy mountainous and 
unculturable, as I know by expeiience m two tours at long 
intervals, with all the experience of an Anglo - Indian Land- 
He venue official. The population of Belgium is six Millions, and 
it has the largest population to the square mile in Euiope. The 
Piomised Land will haidly support a population of Four Millions. 

Must a fresh slaughter of women and childien and peaceful in- 
habitants accompany the second Hebrew Invasion? We have only 
to imagine the Maori tiying to play this game on a small scale in 
New Zealand, or the Hindu ou a large scale in India. They might 
pioclaim, and with truth, that their ancestois possessed the land, 
and asseit that the Creator gave it to them for “ an everlastiyig 
possession,'^ and, as it is a matter of pure sentiment, if they were 
strong enough, it would be difficult to dispiove. 

It is time to take the Hebrew down from the pedestal, on which 
mediaeval ignorance has placed him, and to assure him, that he 
belongs to one of the ordinary races of mankind, by no means the 
first in the classification of Human greatness, and that he must 
behave as such. 

In the Jewish Quarterly Reeiew for January, 1893, ^ppe^^i’s an 
article by a Mr. Oswald John Simon on “ Authority and Dogma.” 
The Synagogues are constituted undei a certain Act of Parliament, 
1870, and the Chief Eabbi of the United Congregations of the 
British Empire lately inhibited a minister for the following 
reasons : 

(1) His objection ‘^to offer prayer for the restoration of the 

saciificial rite.” 

(2) His published utterance contains matter, which is surmised 

to be at variance with tradition. 

Mr. Simon’s strictures apply to the first reason : he remarks, that 
belief in the restoration of sacrifices has never been held in the 
present generation to be an essential article of his creed. It has 
no place in the Thirteen Articles, which are found in the orthodox 
Prayer-book. The rite of sacrifice is one, which is characteristic 
of an age not only bygone, but necessarily incapable of living over 
again by reason of the oidinary law of cause and effect. The 
ancient rite of shedding the blood of cattle (shared with all tlie 
heathen world) was nothing but a means to an end, and essentially 
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of a temporary character The Human mind is incapahle of revci tin ^ 
in the long older of progress : if it were ti’ue, that a peculiar ism ” 
or system is stationary, Human chaiacter is not, nor is it possible 
to stop the growth and the change of ideal in the long uiaich of 
countless generations: a social or leligious pi actice, after Inaing 
been obsolete for nearly two thousand yeais, cannot ie-estal)lish 
itself. Prayer has been substituted for slaying of cattle Even it 
It were possible, that they were lestoicd to Canaan, it not con- 
ceivable, that their leturn would take place without the advantages 
of Science, there might bo again a gorgeous temple, hut it would 
be fitted with electric light Ancient Judea would not he lestoicrl 
without railways and a piinting-piess , the culture of the ago, and 
the enviionment, would accompany the returning Piehiow, theie 
would neces^aiily be alibiaiy of liteiature of the AVoihl in Jeru- 
salem, but there would be no butcher’s abattoir for kdling calvt's and 
lambs This line of argument applies equally to llie Saceidoiah^iii 
of modern Christianity Eeligion can never mean stagnation, but 
development. The attempt to limit the piogiess of lieligious 
thought is futile , to choke Eeligion by the piaetice of tin* Middle 
Ages or the early centuiies of Christianity, seems analogous to 
praying for the lestoiation of Temple Saenhee. 

l 3 r. Herzl, m his Pamphlet on a Hebiew State, argues as follows : 
that the Hebrew cannot assimilate with other nations : so much 
the worse for the Hebrew, as well as the Gypsy , m that case lie 
must retire into a corner. 

We are one People. We have honestly striven ev'crywlnao to 
merge ourselves in the social life of surrounding communities, 
and to preserve only the faith of our fatheia. It has not been 
‘‘ permitted to us. In vain are we loyal patriots, in some placa's 
‘‘ our loyalty running to extremes ; in vam do we make the same 
sacrifices of life and property as our fellow-citizens, in \;im do 
we strive to inciease the fame of our native land m Scieiue and 
Art, or her wealth by trade and commerce In countries, wlau’e 
we have lived for centuries, we ate still cnod dovsn as strangely ; 
and often by those, whose ancestors were not yet domieiled in lh(‘ 
land, where Jews had already made experience of sufi’ei ing. Vet , 
in spite of all, we aie loyal subjects, loyal as the iruguamts, 
‘‘who were forced to emigrate. Oil that we could oul}'he lelt 
“ in peace ! ” 


He then asks for a portion of the Globe large enough for tlm 
requirements of his so-called Nation, which has ceased to be so for 
1,800 years. 

^ It goes without saying, that Hebrew emigrants have us much 
right to as large an area of other people’s land as they can lay their 
hands on Nothing pixwGnts a Hebrew Company, under men such 
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as Earnato, annexing another Ma-Shonaland, slaughtering the 
indigenous inhabitants, and founding a new Palestine by the same 
unscrupulous methods, which Joshua used at the time of the 
Exodus. What is insisted upon is, that this has nothing to do with 
Peligion, or the benefit of the Human race, Present or Futuie. 
The Hebrew cannot at this Epoch he deemed to have a Mission to 
civilize alien races, and bring the souls of the Heathen to God, 
which is the only Mission worthy of notice. They might have done 
so in the centuries preceding the great Anno Domini: Jonah set 
them an example ; their Prophets pointed out this Duty , they 
were ahead of the races of mankind at that period in their Concep- 
tion of the Divine : it was possible to do so in Asia, as in 550 b c. 
Puddha had preached a Univeisal Gospel of Altruism as opposed 
to Hebrew Egoism; and in the great Anno Domini a Light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and a Power to turn the World upside down, 
came unmistakably trom one born of a Hebrew Mother in a city of 
the tribe of Penjamm. Put they lost their opportunity * they 
forfeited the great title of the “ Chosen People,” and^ assumed the 
situation of the ‘‘ Dejected People,” as they had forfeited all claiui 
to God’s Promises, and come, in spite of knowledge, under all the 
penalties detailed in Deuteronomy upon disobedient children 

Even supposing, that by a marvellous stroke of Fortune, the French 
^Nation were willing to surrender their claim to Syria, inclusive of 
the Holy Land, in the event of the much desired disappearance 
of the Unspeakable Turk” : is there in the Hebiew race a power 
to constitute an administration of the country ? Imagine a Senate 
consisting of a Dothschild, Paion Herz, and some ot the leading 
Hebiew politicians of each of the European Hations • add to these 
representatives of the great Hebrew Scholars, and men of Science, 
totally unveised in political aifairs • add to these Hebrews from 
Hounsditch and from the back streets of Pans and Vienna, 
Karaites from the Krimea, keepers of brothels and gambling-houses, 
from South Dussia, and the veriest scum of Poland. It is possible, 
that in the lowest lanks of this heterogeneous mass some one might 
assert, that he was of the lineage of David, and claim to be the 
King of this Restored Nation. A new Temple would have to be 
erected, and the Mosque of Omar destroyed, which would rouse 
the Mahometan World to fury. The Putcher’s Shop of Saciifice 
of Animals would have to be reopened, and pigeons and turtle- 
doves have their throats cut ; while the male infants were having 
their bodies operated on under chloroform to prevent cries of anguish. 
It is of no use talking in a pious, romantic, sensational, goody- 
goody way of the restoration of the Hebrews to the Holy Land 
without remembering the possibility of all the incidents of extei- 
mination of the present Gentile inhabitants, with which it must 
be accompanied. 

More than one author has attempted to elaborate a Philosophy 
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of Hebrew History, and no doubt there is ample room for reflection 
whether : 

(1) The Hebrew race were ever on a different platform fiom 

the rest of the races of mankind, as they even to this 
day pretend to be. 

(2) "Whether they were intellectually, spiiitually, worthy of 

the position, to which European Theoloc^i.ins ha\ e laised 
them. Asiatic hTatioiis such as the Pei Man, Indiaa, 
Chinese, Japanese, would of course totally retuse to 
place them except m the lowest class of tribes 

(3) Whether their entire failure in the time ot tlie Judges, the 

Kings, and their Sacerdotal Hiile, to fiiliil tlie most 
elementary principles ol the Law, which they vaunted 
themselves about, does not lead to the impression, that 
the so-called Hebrew Dispensation was an entile failure, 
and not from Grod, foi God\s plans can never fail. It 
was not only, that they went after false gods in spite 
of their Law, their Priests and Piophets, but they failed 
grossly in Moral Character from the time of Hosea to 
the Captivity, as evidenced in Jeremiah, v, 7, 8. 

Is not Islam the true representative in modern days of the old 
Hebrew of the Palestinian peuod^ the same pioud self-righteous- 
ness, the formal lepetition of prayeis in an unknown Language, 
the genuflexions as of a drilled regiment, the denial of any need of 
a Mediator, as the poor sinful man so many times a day bandies 
words with his Creatoi with no consciousness of sin. The murdeier, 
the robbei, the adulterer, rt'peat the formal Prayer with the same 
complacency as the Grodfearmg, holy woi shipper, wliose daily 
thoughts, words, and acts, are offerings on the altar Then comes 
the degraded rite of circumcision, and the tolerated Polygamy and 
Divorce. The Mahometan Faith stands so far a stop Iiigher lhan 
the Hebrew as it is universal, not confined to the so-called son^ of 
Abraham, though the physical clifferonces of the Sephardim and 
Ezkanazim show that a common ancestry is problematical. Doth 
call their Sacied Looks “ Kalam Illah,” the Word of Cud, both, 
whp they have a chance, are frightfully intolerant, one in pm’se- 
cuting professors of other Faiths, the other in resisting any sia'os- 
sion from its own; both are unwoithy of the Kinoteeiith cmituiy 
in the essential feature of a Keligious Conception, Spiritmhfij. 

It can be remarked in ordinary life that, if anyone clings to an 
idea whether of his own importance, or his talents, or his lmeagc, 
it at last assumes to him the aspect of Truth : so is it with the 
Hebrew race: it leally was a most unimpoitant one, during tins 
time that it existed as a Hation, and filled a ridiculously small pait 
in Ancient History : yet they have managed to get up a kind of 
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glamourj composed partly of their discreditable Past, and partly 
of the prospect of a dim and remote Putiire, never likely to come, 
the nature of whicli is not spiritual, but grossly carnal and material, 
a return to the chief city of a petty little Province, which they 
entered 3,000 years ago by violence, and from which they were 
expelled by violence, as if the Worship of the Great Creator, or 
His precious Promises, or his Ubiquitous Presence in every part of 
His Great Creation, were localized in one petty Island, or one 
insignificant Eegion. 

Israel, during the last two centuiies, used to be in History 
a single mountain peak ; all around was darkness ; the mist has 
now cleared away, and we see a great lange of I^ations, and Israel 
assumes its proper insignificant proportion : it was a mere pawn 
in the great political game of Egypt and Assyria. It pleased the 
early Christian centuries to surround the Hebiew History with 
a halo, the contemporary Hations recognized no special merit; 
they knew the country and the people as a very common clay to 
tread upon. 

We know, that it was very like every other Hation of its Epoch, 
and environment, like them in its lawful Worship and its Worship 
of strange deities, in its successes, in its unjustifiable attacks upon 
its neighbours, and in its defects : it had ordinary contact with 
other Nations, and ordinary commercial lelations, and employed 
Tyrian idolaters of the grossest type to build the Temple * it joined 
in leagues and conspiracies against other tubes, and whatever it 
thought of itself, it was not thought of by its neighbours as a holy 
tribe. I quote the following from a Hebrew peiiodical in the 
United States: The Fecultar People, vol. vi, No 3, p. 67 : 

Devout Jews protest against the audacity of Gentiles in their 
“ attempt to convert them, as in the field of Religion they were the 

Masters, the witnesses of God, and the World sat at their feet. 

Let benevolent people turn to the Heathen, if they want to have 

converts. Eor the Jew to 1 enounce Monotheism, a belief in one 
‘‘ sole God, and accept a Tiiune God, is a step backwards ; it is^be 
“ last surviving remnant of Paganism.” 

Let us consider the Heavens and the Earth as a wonderful exhi- 
bition of Divine Wisdom, unchanged and unchangeable from the 
day of Creation; the return of Day and Night, the Revolution of 
the Seasons, the alternation of Life and Death, and the lessons, 
which they teach, and the gradual attainment of Knowledge by the 
children of Men. Can we suppose that the great Controller of the 
World would have condescended to teach one petty Semitic familv, 
one unworthy tribe, amidst the Millions of His children, the details 
of ceremonial washing, and the mode of slaughtering beasts, while 
He failed to teach them, that the Sun did not revolve round the 
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Earth, and that their life in this World was as nothini:^ compared 
to the Everlasting Life heieafter^ If such petty Laws Uh the con- 
sulting of Ephod^, the mutilation of the body, and empty ceie- 
monial, were from the Lord, would they not have been nnivei’sal to 
the Human race, and immutable, like the Laws, which icguLite 
the lotation of the Globe ? Does not the surface of tlmt groat Globe 
belong to Him? Can it be ci edited that he has a prejudice iii 
favour ot Eanaras, or Mekka, or Jerusalem ^ Is not the ILi'^toiy of 
Mankind one of stately Piogress from Savagery to Baibaiism, fiom 
Barbarism to Civilization, as Men advance from Childhood to the 
Adult Stage, and thence on to Fulness of Knowledge, and tlu' 
reception of the greater Gifts of the most High ? 

The Hebrew of Palestine, as recorded iii Ins own Sacred Books 
(for no other History alludes to him), was a hopeless creature, 
devoid of all idea of Philosophy, History, or Iteason. Accoiding to 
him, like the Plymouth Biothcrs of modern days, he alone was 
to be saved : his Egotism appears at cveiy page ot Ins Annals • 
the Almighty caied lor him alone\ he was to judge and rule the 
World: he alone realized what God was, and A\hat Morality was 
all the rest of the world was unclean, ignorant, enemies of Gufl, and 
hated ly God. Some of the Protestants of the Middle Class at 
this day consign in the same way all, who do nut look e} e to eye, 
and thought to thought, with them on matteis spiritual, to the 
uncovenanted mercies of Satan and Hell. But the ('olony of 
Hebrews settled at Alexandria started a temple ot then o^\ n at 
Leontopolis, and adopted the Greek Language and Customs. To 
their astonishment they found that Plato and Aristotle, by unassisted 
Eeason, and that Holy Spirit, which comes from God to all pure and 
devout natures, had arrived at very much the same platform of 
thought as the Hebrew, but with an infinitely wuder horizon, and 
supported their views by Adryo?, Eeason,’’ mistranslated “ Woid,” 
for Woid is only the vehicle of Eeason. Philo caught up tlie echo 
of Plato’s sayings, and thence it found its way to the Gospd of Jolni 

Hothing more maiks the progress of the Human Intellect, and tlu^ 
expansion of Divine Government, than tlic Hebrew and Christian 
Dispensation, regarded solely from the Human standpoint. jShne- 
teen centuries before Anno Domini Abraham left Dr in the Chaldees, 
and founded the Hation Hineteen centuues alter Anno Dinnird 
is the standpoint, from which we of this generation u‘gard it. 

The Christian Dispensation is Universal as regards mankind, and 
yet Itidivi dual as regards each Soul: it has no" limitation of r<ace, 
Language, Country, Time, Stage of Culture; it has no Temple, 
no divinely appointed Eitual, no National Feast-Days, Hist- Days, 
no fetters of the free Soul except those inspired by the acknow- 
ledgment of a common Father, a Universal Saviour, and an abiding 
Holy Spirit. The desire of the Christian is to convey an hat he 
deems the greatest of earthly treasures to others: nothing is to 
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bim common and unclean • the slaughter of Beasts and Birds has 
no relation to his views of Beligion; the cleaning of pots and pans, 
the incidents of dress and personal cleanliness, are nothing. More- 
over, his views of things spiritual develop as Time goes on, and 
embrace Humanity in its fulness, P.ist, Present, and Puture. It 
allows of difference m interpretation, and in practice : it looks 
forward to no future Dispensation, but to a Eesurrection, a Day of 
Judgment, and Everlasting Life beyond the Grave. 

The Hebrew system is nariow, and never extended beyond a few 
Millions . the whole Woild with its Millions might perish for all 
that the Hebrew caied : they were common and unclean The 
uneducated Hebrew was, in the eyes of the Priest, accursed Their 
hopes were limited to a miserable little Pi ovince, about the size of 
two Districts of British India, a tiny town, and a Temple infini- 
tesimally small in area compared with the Temples of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and India. They cling hopelessly through long dreary 
centuries to a dead Language, an obsolete Eitual, a ruined Temple : 
their prayer is to be restoied to a small countiy only able to 
support four Millions, while they count to nine Millions, the restor- 
ation of the anachronism of the sacrifice of Beasts, and a temporal 
Kingdom. 

A remarkable paper by Claude Montefioie on the Misconceptions 
of Judaism and Christianity by each other appealed m the Jewish 
Quarterly Rev lew y of January, 1896. Serious philosophical thinkers 
are, of course, free from the prejudices of either party in favour of 
their own intrinsic excellence, and against the obvious short- 
comings of the other party, but the writer does not dwell sufficiently 
on two points 

I. The Hebrew Dispensation was for one petty tribe only, 
amidst the Millions of God’s poor creatures : that tribe was in a very 
low state of Culture, in an early period of the Education of the 
World • the tribe had been for more than one century in the house 
of bondage : it knew nothing of the great Universe, or of the outer 
World of the Human race. The leader of the movement promul- 
gated, as from God, a code of Laws, conspicuous among which were : 

“ Thou shalt not commit murder,^’ 

“ Thou shalt not steal,” 

and yet held out to his followers as their great and everlasting 
reward possession of a land, which was to be purchased by 
wholesale slaughter of the unofiending occupants, very much 
as Ma-Tabele-land is occupied in this century by the Land Pirates 
of British Commercial Companies. Their Worship was Eitual in 
its grossest form, and was restricted to themselves. 

II. The Christian Dispensation arrived at a period of great 
enlightenment of the Eegions of West Asia, and the Basin of the 
Mediterranean : Greek Philosophy and Eoman Eule had made their 
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mark, the new Conception was literally to be woildwide* the 
reward was to be m the next AVorld. 

The writer of the above-mentioned paper remarks that : (A) to 
the Hebrew belonged the following Conceptions : ( i) Cod, His Love 
and Justice; (2) Morality not liitiial, but Conduct, (3) a 
desire to repress social wiongs, and develop social rights ; (4) the 
ideal of Social Life, (5) simplicity of Doctrine; (6) Eeligion in 
every-day life. (B) To the Chustian belonged : (i) the idea of the 
blessing of adversity; (2) the idea of Self-Sacrifice; (3) the 
duty to love and do good to one’s enemies ; (4) the idea of the 
Tatheihood of Cod, (5) freedom from ties of race; (6) subor- 
dination of Eitual to Conduct 

It is not correct to suppose, that with the History of the Hebrews 
commences the History of Mankind, for it is only part of the 
History of the elder woild, and an unimportant part, when the great 
chart of History is unfolded. The Hebrews allowed themselves to 
use gross exaggeration, aiising no doubt fiom ignorance : they talk 
of their Prophets as being “ since the World began.” But the 
actors on the Hebrew stage comported themselves very much as 
men of like passions as ourselves in a different stage of Culture : 
they were not prophets pulled by a strmg ; if that had been the 
case, they would not have been examples for our learning. 

Schopenhauer, Part I, p. 137, remaiks, that the Eeligion of the 
Hebiews was the rudest of all Eeligions, as it had no trace of the 
Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul. Bishop Warburton argues, 
that Moses designedly kept all reference to Life after Death in the 
background, that he might wean the minds of the Jews from the 
worship of the dead, of which they had seen so much in Egypt. 
Such a motive would have been a low one, and a suppression of 
Truth, %f he lelieved it to he true. Can we suppose that if sent 
from Cod he was ignoiant of this fundamental Truth, at which 
Zoroaster, and the Hindu Sages, had long before arrived ? We know 
that up to the Christian era it was an open question, and the 
Sadducees did not believe in it. 

The tendency of the Hebrew character was not so much to 
Idolatry, as to the entertainment of low ideas about the true God. 
It may have suited the Hebrews to talk about the God of Israel, as 
a private property, or the God of gods, as if the very existence of 
others than the great one God was conceivable, but we must 
realize, that there was a divine purpose in the existence of the 
Gentiles in contiguity to the Hebrews. Clement of Alexandria 
admits that there was a dispensation of Paganism. Bishop West- 
cott draws attention to Deuteronomy, iv, 19: “ And lest thou lift 

up thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou seest the sun, and the 

moon, and the stars, even all the host of heaven, shouldest be 
‘‘ driven to worship them, and serve them, which the Lord thv God 
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later, Paul, though a Hebrew, remarks that God did not leave 
Himself without a witness. It is inconceivable arrogance for the 
Hebrew, then, to suppose that the "World was created for him, 
and rank folly now to imagine, that he is the heir of any peculiar 
privileges 

What right had Hr. Graetz to assert, that to the Hebrew race the 
great round World, with its fourteen hundred Millions of inhabitants, 
was indebted for the very conceptions of Virtue and Honour ^ Had 
he ever read Plato, or the Greek Tragedians, or Juvenal, or Seneca, 
or Marcus Aurelius, or Epictetus, or Zoroaster, Confucius, Buddha, 
and the Hindu Sages ? What can exceed the line of J u venal : 

Hil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa 

for, after all, Conscience is the ground-root of Virtue ; or the lines 
of the Hindu Sages : 

‘‘ Ahinsam paramam dhannam” 

(“ The greatest Eeligion is not to injure anyone ”) ^ 

Had he ever read the “Noble W^ay ” of Buddha, which consists of 
Altruism, or the law of Purity in those famous Sanskrit lines : 

“ In youth regard every woman as your mother, in middle life as 
your sister, in old age as your daughter ” ? 

Hid Havid or Solomon do so ? Hid the Hebrew race in their 
very best period conform to these elementary Laws ? Their entrance 
into Palestine was by Muider and Robbery : their practice was 
Intolerance and Lust (Jeremiah, v, 8). The crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ, and the stoning of Stephen, were merely a continuance of 
then treatment of their own Prophets Is the old Hebrew Religion 
in its present attenuated and maimed form still a Missionary Re- 
ligion in itself, independent of its political surroundings in a free 
country like Great Britain ? Hoes it embody such Spiritual Truths, 
absolute Truths, and such ethical Conceptions, as are adapted to 
the needs of the whole Human lace 

Mr. Simon, in the Jewish Quatterly Jtevieiv, July, 1893, p 664, 
writes : 

“He would put aside all the distinctive rites of the Hebrew, 
“ such as circumcision, Sabbath-day, unleavened bread, etc. : they 
“ may be important to the family of the Hebrews, but there are but 
“ two things of universal application, (i) Almsgiving, (2) Worship 
“ of God. Those, who lay stress upon ordinances as divinely 
“ ordered, do not believe them to have been enjoined to any but 
“ the people of Israel. The Synagogue is restricted practically to 
“ the Hebrew. Anew place of universal Worship should be opened 
“ out, and in it should be set forth in what has consisted the con- 
“ ception of God, of Worship, of Moral Responsibility, which has 
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sustained the Hebrew for two thousand years durin^a deep afflic- 
tion. Experience is something no people can speak of God, of 
Eaith, of Prayer, with greater authoiity and deeper knowledge 
‘‘ than the people of Israel. The time is ripe for a definite Theistic 
‘‘ inoyement The Hebrew represents the Necessity, and Efficacy, 
of a Life with God. There is no barrier in prayer betwnxt an 
‘‘ individual Human conscience and our Eather There is an un- 
speakable love on the part of the infinite Creator to His poor 
‘‘ creatures. The nevr movement should be neither connected with 
“ Hebrew Eitual, nor be identical with Unitananism. Tliose, who 
believe strongly, naturally wish to extend their conviction to 
“ others. Eelief and Conversion logically involve the thouglit of 
a Mission.’’ 

The great reformer Mendelssohn lays great stress on the fact, that 
Judaism is for the Jeio 8 ^ and for no other Hation. “ The Beligion 
of my fathers does not wish to be extended. We are not to send 
Missions.” ‘‘Our rabbis .... enjoin us to persuade, by forcible 
lemonstrances, everyone who comes forward to be converted ” 
“ "Whoever is not born conformable to our Laws, has no occasion 
to live according to them,” he ■writes, and in his “Jerusalem ” he 
presses over and over again the same idea In point of fact, his 
theory seems to be, to use his own words, “that manif oldness (in 
Eeligion as in everything else) is the design and end of Provi- 
dence ” ; and he even goes so far as to say (in reply to Lavater) 
“ that the remote people of the Indies and Greenland are in our 
Eeligious estimation an envialle race ” 

If the Eeligion of the Hebrew were not meant to be extended, in 
what way could Israel be a benefit to the World ^ 

One of the evidences of the vitality of a Eeligious Conception, 
is the desire to propagate it by lawful means If the Hebrew 
believes, that his Eehgious Conception is m the right, if he admits 
the great principle, first introduced by Buddha into Human Morality 
(550 B c.), of “ Altruism,” why does he not out of his great wmalth 
organize Missions to preach to the poor Gentiles these good tidings ? 
Has he ever done so? is not the gross right of circumcibion 
quite sufficient to stop any attempt at spiritual conversion ? Here 
and there I read of a poor woman being converted : can an edu- 
cated man, whether Christian or Pagan, be prodmmd, who after 
studying the Scriptures has accepted the Hebrew Conception, and 
submitted to a mutilation of his body ? Ho doubt in the Middle 
Ages there was one great tribe, the Khazar, who accepted it, 
740 AD. ; and a Law was passed in Eussia making conversion to 
Judaism a penal offence, which implies that converts were made, 
and forbidding them to circumcise forcibly their Christian Slaves 
under pain of death. This Law was passed a.d. 815. When we 
speak harshly of forcible cpnversions to Islam, 'v^e must recollect 
these facts : and from the position, which the Hebrew pretends to 
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occupy, lie would do the same again, if lie fuiind himself strong 
enough to do so with impunity. (‘ ‘ Israel/’ Uncfjc. Bnt , 9th edition, 
Yol. .yii, p 430.) 

Philo of Alexandria is credited to hare held a great desire to win 
eon\Grts to his Ileligion perhaps he was imcousciously more 
Hellenized than ho would have liked to admit. 

How, if the Hebrew believes the Old Testament, he ought to do 
something to propagate the precious Truths of those Scriptures * 
if they are indeed the depository of God’s piomises, and to the 
(5 entiles as well as the Hebrews, how can he justify his silence‘s 
Either the Hebrew race, in his opinion, was chosen as the repre- 
sentative of a true Heligious Oonception, or it was not. 

In a late number of the Jewish Qicurlohj Renew, Mr Simon, 
a most distinguished member of the Liberal Helirews, boldly proposes 
to inaugurate a Mission-policy on the part of the Hebiews to the 
Gentiles of London. The subject is too long to treat of here, but it 
seems, as if the Hebrews ought to have thought of this duty earlier 
in their career, and the opportunity seems to bo past now : how- 
ever, the experiment would bo welcomed 

Intermarriage between Christian and Jew is not uncominoii . 
some very notable cases have occurred Hebrew writers asseit 
that a change of Eeligion on the part of a Gentile univorNally 
follows marriage with a Hebrew • we can understand, that 
a person totally indifferent to things spmtual, merely a nominal 
believer, might change his or her nominal Eeligion without 
difficulty ; but it is difficult to follow out the process, by which 
a thoughtful man or woman of ordinary Eeligious training, 
having married a Hebrew, can be persuaded to change his 
Eeligion, and adopt Liberal Judaism. The Hew Testament 
must be given up: Theism and Hnitarianism must be avoided, 
though really they resemble Liberal Judaism very closely, the 
historical antiquity of the latter being the only difference : Jesus, 
no longer Christ, must take His place as the noblest teacher, that 
the world ever knew, but nothing more : feasts and fasts will have 
to be kept, and prayers studied in the dead Language of Hebrew. 
MHien the question of Belief is considered, it is difficult to deffne 
accuiately, what the Liberal Hebrew does believe, for he must feel, 
that the so-called Mosaic Dispensation, so far as he is concerned, 
has been played out, and has failed absolutely ■ the promises of the 
Prophets have not been realized, and in his Scriptures the Hebrew 
finds no sure and certain prospect of a future Life • it is difficult to 
say on what he rests for support in discharge of his duties in this 
World, and what hope of reward in the next. The Jewish Quarterly 
Review informs the pnbhc, that young women accept Judaism on the 
occasion of marriage : no one can take a serious view of a spiritual 
conversion as the accompaniment of matrimony. I make the fol- 
lowing extract from a Penodical : 
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‘‘ Converts to Judiism — An announcement has just been piib- 
lished to the effect, that the Jewish ecclesiastical authorities, the 
‘ ^ Beth Dm, will in future permit the induction of Christians, and 
others, in the Jewish faith It is amon^ the things not generally 
known, that from the admission of the Jews into Enaland during the 
‘‘ Commonwealth to the present time not one Gentile of either sex 
has been received into the Anglo- Jewish community by English 
rabbis or Jewish ministers resident in this country Englishmen 
have, of conise, embraced HtBrew doctrines from time to tunc , 
blit convernon does not neeessanly mean submission to rites. 
Every year, however, a considerable number of Christian 'women 
have gone over to Holland, Belgium, and Erance, and have there 
renounced Christianity in favour of the more ancient faith, thy 
rabbis in these countries being under no obligation to refiis.e 
to induct proselytes. These converts are geneially young woineh, 
‘‘ and m ninety -nine cases out of a hundred they change for matri- 
“ monial reasons. Hot many care to marry out of their pale at alh 
and when they do they naturally wiAi their wives to be formally 
received. The reason why the spiritual chiefs of the community) 
“ have declined up till now to receive proselytes can be traced toj 
“ the time of the Commonwealth, when it was imagined by thi^ 
“ ignorant and the bigoted, that the Hebrew sought admission to 
this country in order to gam adherents to their Ecligion. To 
banish this delusion the rabbis of the time engaged themselves, 
“ under heavy penalties, to refuse admission to the synagogue of 
any Christian. And this rule, enacted by Israelites for Israelites, 
has remained m force from the time of Ilenasseh Ben Israel to 
that of the Eev Dr Adler. That the Hebrew in our own day do 
“ not wish to begin the business of conversion, we may be well 
assured. The truth is, that some of the most influential members 
of the Hebrew community have during the last three or four 
years taken unto themselves Christian wives ; some noble Jewesses 
have made themselves happy vuth Gentile husbands; and it 
happens, that Hebrews rarely maintain the lites and obligations 
‘‘ of their faith after they have married out of it The readiness 
of Dr. Adler and his coadjutors, therefore, to save intending 
proselytes the expense and trouble of a journey to Holland or 
Belgium, may be traced to mixed mariiages ” 

And when attempts are made to bring to their notice the tenets 
of another Eeligion, not by force, not by temptation of worldly 
profit, but simply from motives of unselfish benevolence, and in 
the way of friendly argument, the Hebrew draws up, and is offended, 
and assumes the airs of a rich man, to whom a penny by way of 
Chanty is offered. 

In a lecture in the Temple Israel, apropos of the movement to 
convert Hebrews, Dr. Harris remarked : 
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‘‘ To send Missionaries to convert us, is an insult to our faitli and 
‘‘ to us Me are nut barbarians , vre aie not besotted revellers ; 
“ we know wbat Dutv is, none better Come to us to learn 
“ Religion, if you will, lint not to teach it In the field of 
“ Religion we are the masters, ‘the witnesses of G-od,’ and the 
^ ‘ "World has sat at our feet. 

I say, that Christians insult us more, when they patronize us, 
“ than when they persecute us. Let them kill us, if they will, 
as they are doing in Russia, but let them not send their 
Missionaries to save us I say that we are being perpetually 
humiliated, and more by our would-be friends than by our 
“ open foes. 

“ I hold that to disturb a man’s faith is about the most awful 
“ thing that man can do To tell hun that his soul is lost, cursed 
“ of God, because he believes in the faith of his fathers, I would 
‘ ‘ shrink from it. 

“ "What have they to offer for this ^ What do thev know that 
“ we do not? Our people are temperate. Drunkards are not as 
“ numerous as among Christians. The sanctity of the home is 
maintained. The Jews love home ; they are a thriving people ; 
‘‘ they have the energy to make valuable citizens AYill the 
“ Missionaries be able to make them any better Compare two 
“ congregations, one of Jews and one of Christians, in sobriety, 
“ industry, and morality. 

“We must insist, that our Christian neighbours treat us with 
“ equality. We must insist, that they cease to treat us, as if w^e 
“ were African barbarians AVe must insist, that they treat us 
“ as then- fellow-citizcns We ask simply, that they treat us with 
‘ ‘ such dignity, as we are entitled to 
“It is hard enough to be blackballed at the clubs, but then 
“ to be defended in the Christian pulpit on the following Sunday, 
“ and to be informed, that we are quite respectable people, that is 
“ intolerable. Some of us, unfortunately, have not sufficient self- 
“ respect, and feel ff altered, when we ought to feel indignant. 

“ Therefore to our friends, as to our enemies, I say, ‘ Let us 
“ alone.’ Let us train our children to understand that, wherever 
‘ ‘ they may go, their presence confers honour quite as decidedly as 
“ it receives it. I'o those amiable but narrow partisans, who, 
“ anxious about our souls, contribute liberally toward Jewish 
“ Missionaries, let me say ‘Devote your zeal and your purses 
“ to more worthy and less thankless causes ’ Dor the Jew to 
“ renounce Monotheism, a belief in one sole God, and to accept 
“ a belief in a Triune God, is a step backward. Even progressive 
“ Christianity, in its latest and highest development, Dnitarianism, 
“ has gradually dropped this last remnant of Paganism.” 

The African Bai-barian has a common ground with the Hebrew, 
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whicli Dr. Hams omits to notice Doth mutilate tlicir hohies 
under the idea, that it is an index of tlio relation of then Soul to 
their gieat Creator. But is the dL'.cu^Trer of a luiue of gold to he 
blamed, if he publishes the good news, and invites the AAdiole 
TVoild to shale the benetit of hi.s discuvciy? The Hc])r(OY is not 
compelled b j the Ann of the Fh'sh to change his timcdioiioured 
Conceptions . all that is done is, to lay before his educated Ijitellect , 
and Ins awakened Spnituality, a neiv way of seeking for God, if 
haply He can be found, and, if the Hebiew uiideitalces in the same 
spiiiib to publish the tenets of his ancient Faith, and to expound 
the merits of Ins practices, e g., 8acrifice of Animals, Itestrietioii 
of the ^Mercies of^ the common God to one petty race, Ih'ayers in an 
unknown Language, Mutilation of the male body, Slaughter of 
cattle in a manner, which causes nnnceessary pain to the poor 
animals for a reason, which it is ridiculous to state, eating un- 
leavened bread, etc , his aiguments will receive respectful attention, 
and perhaps, as often hapjiens to the Christian Missionaiv, wlule 
expounding his doetnnes to others, he vcill more fullv realize the 
nature of the doctrines unci practices of the Elder AVoild, which ho 
is expounding, and ask himself ‘‘Arc these things truo^ Is it 
possible, that our eyes are blinded, and that we do not see the 
presence of God everywhere during all the ages, and the pi ogress of 
the capacity of the Soul of Man to understand Him ” 

It would appear, that the very (Vetu^ and prime motive, of 
the Hebrew Dispensation has passed away • no one can doubt, that 
its first and great object was to enforce the priiieiplc ol Monotheism, 
and denounce the Worship under any pretence of graven Images, 
with which the Hehre^vs became so familiar m Egypt, Ho one 
can say, that at the present Epoch Pol} theism, and Idolatiy, 
are the prevailing spiritual evils. The great majority of man- 
kind, thanks to Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, 
and Confucianism, have outgrown this weakness, wdiieh &iirvi\i's 
in the Brahmamcal Conception, and was notorious in the old Semitic 
Beligioiis Conceptions, the Graeco- Homan, Egyptian, and ^leso- 
potamian, Conceptions and Cults The Human race is iiow^ not in 
danger of serving many gods, hut in denying the existence of 
any God 

But such is the weakness of the Human race, that germs of this 
old primeval error ciop np, notably in the Greek and Homan fomis 
of Christianity, in Bucldhism and Confucianism, and, strange to say, 
in the Hebrew Dispensation. The ciiltus of the Temple in tlie 
Post- Exilic Period became to the Hebrew a kind of Worship, an 
end in itself', the idea obtained, that a perpetual maintenance of 
Temple- Worship would secure the favour of a satisfied Deity: it 
was performed as much for God’s glory, as for the spiritual benefit 
of the smful worshipper. The Temple became a perpetual Divine 
Manifestation, a place, where the Deity actually resided, and in 



its iittei flestruction we read tlio lesson, tliat God dwclLtli not m 
temples made witli liands The destriiLtion of the Hehrews as 
a JN^ation showed, that their Mission had been performed. 

Other Eeligions Conceptions have no Geogiaphical limits assigned 
to them, notably the Buddhist, Christian, and Mahometan thev 
are universal in place and race. The great Brahmanical Conception 
IS absolutely localized in India, and limited to the inhabitants of 
that vast Eegion A thoughtful Hindu remarhed to me with an 
expression of satisfaction, worlhy of a Hebrew, that he could 
become a Christian, whenever he liked, hut that no earthly power 
could enable me to become a Hindu. I had to he thankful for 
small mercies, and was grateful for this disability At any rate, 
the Hmdu-Sthan, and Arya-Des. or “ place of the Hindu,” is 
still occupied by them in 200 Millions, but the very uiihon (Veha 
of the Hebrew has disappeared for eighteen centuries • one of their 
promises was not Everlasting LiEe, but “tliat their days might he 
long in the land, which the Lord thy God givetli thee ” Their great 
Lawgiyer never saw the Promised Land except by a far-off yiew 
fiom Mount Pisgali Over and over again they weie warned, that 
tlieir tenure of the Land was dependent on their maintenance of 
Monotheism, and the solo Worship of Jehovah , and yet they went 
whoring after other gods, the miserable abomination of neighbouring 
tribes. It is clear, therefore, that, when their day of reckoning 
came, they lost tlicir Land, and their Dispensation, as far as Human 
eyes can see, has come to an end. 

How different would hayo been their effect and inffuence on the 
Graeco-Homan World in the dawn of its greatness, if within the 
Holy Land there had been a Holy People, strictly adhering to their 
Holy Law, not the letter only, the anise and cumin, but to the 
Spirit, Purity of Soul, Obedience to the Law, and a Desire by 
Human Loye to extend this Blessing to their fellow-men. The 
Hebrew had a distinct Mission then, both m Palestine and Egypt, 
and Babylon, and in eyery place, where Moses was read on the 
Sabbath. A blindness came upon Israel. Had the new Dispensa- 
tion been made by a Greek, or a Homan, or an Egyptian, they 
might hav’e resisted it from mere Chaiiyinism, but it came from a 
Hebrew of the line of David, with the Hebrew Scriptures on His 
lips . and they refused to hear Him. 

The Hebrew race has been hardly dealt with by eyery one, with 
whom they came into contact since the time that Jacob went down 
into Egypt They were led to belieye, that they were somehow 
or other the chosen people of the Creator of the Hniyerse, though 
they knew Him only as the God of their own Hation, and quite 
admitted the (to our notions) inconcciyahle idea of there being 
gods of other Nations: Psalm xcv, 3, places this beyond doubt: 
“ For the Lord is. a great God, and a great hng above all gods ” In 
any other Nation of antiquity, and in Christian parlance, He would 
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have been called, and is called, the God : hut to call him ‘ ‘ the king 
above other gods,” who never existed, means nothing ; Zeus might 
have been called so, but Yahveh never. 

I have dwelt upon the insignificance of the kingdom of David. 
All the stones of Solomon’s wisdom and wealth are mere exaggera- 
tions his wealth is far exceeded by that of Kothsehild , as to his 
wisdom, it IS exceeded by Spinoza, and a row of learned Israelites of 
modern days. The Hebicw Nation achieved greatness in nothing. 
India, China, Japan, Persia, Assyria, Pabylonia, and Egypt, looked 
on them with scorn ; some of them had never heard of their name. 
In those da^^s they could not cope with the Greeks in Philosophy, 
or with the Homans m organization, or even Morals. Mordecai 
sold his mceo to be a member of a king’s Harem : Yirginius pre- 
ferred to slay his daughter to save her from a life of shame 

With all this they were habitually false to their God Yahveh. 
Jercuuah v places this beyond doubt they vrere fearfully immoral, 
exceptionally cruel, terribly unfaithful, going after the so-called 
gods of neighbouring tribes one king went one way, his son anotiicr : 
they were intolerant to a degree, and yet always expected toleration 
for themselves They were swex:)t into exile , a few, a vciy few, 
counting by hundreds, came back, having lost their Language, and 
their independence, whatever they understood by Prophets, had 
ceased * a volume of written Law had been got together, to which 
they gave a servile obedience, to the letter, not the spiiit. They 
were transferred from the rule of the Persian Monoilicists to the 
Greek Polytheists, and from them to the Homan Polytheists. They 
insisted on the interpretation of Ancient Prophecies, that a temporal 
Hcdcemer would come, but twenty-five centuries have passed away, 
and a temporal Hedeemer has not come : they fondly anticipated 
a restoration of the petty kingdom of their Shepherd-Kmg David 
in his little town of Jerusalem, as if it had been an ancient Monarchy 
and a vast city, wdiich had ruled other Nations for centuries, like 
the great Dynasties in Egypt or Mesopotamia. 

The migration of the Hebrews from Egypt has its parallel in the 
great migration of the Mongols from the country round tlie mouth 
of the Yolga into Central Asia, or the migration of the Mormonites 
into the k^alt Lake Hegion. Centuries later ,the return of the 
Hebrews from Eabylon was an epoch-making event in the History 
of the World, and its outcome was advantageous to the wliole 
Human lace. It was not only a solemn event in the History of the 
H ebrews, hut the solution of a question of Life and Death to future 
generations. Had a portion of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
not returned from captivity, their fate would have in the course 
of time been that of their brethren of the Ten Tribes . they would 
have disappeared in the quagmire of conquered Nations ; their indi- 
viduality would have faded away : Christianity would never have 
come into existence, as the Hebrew Books would have disappeared j 
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and later centuries would have known nothing of those stiange 
Hebrew legends, which haye charmed and consoled so many 
generations of men The little caravan, which crossed the Desert 
535 B c from Babylon to Jerusalem, carried with it the Future of 
the Beligions of the Woild, and laid the foundation of the greatest 
Spiritual Conception of the Human race. 

It must be an additional aggravation to the Hebrew to hear, how 
the Precious Promises made to his lace to Israel by name, are 
^PPi'opi'i^^ted through a poetic license and a daring figuiation, by 
Christian Gentiles, It has been well said, that the Prophecies, 
Promises, and Prayers, of the Old Testament teach us, that the funda- 
mental purpose of the Election and Preservation of Israel was, that 
it should become a channel and instrument of blessing to the entire 
World; but the Preacher should discontinue the practice of spiritual- 
izmg all Promises to Israel, and appropriating them to Chiistians, 
while literalizing all threatenings, and applying them to Isiael 
alone. If Israel be indeed a type of God’s dealings with the 
whole World, it is so both for Punishment as well as Blessing 
Israel’s place to the rehectmg and thinking World is not what 
the Hebrew himseK presumed to think m the time of the King- 
dom, nor what our forefathers in their ignorance were taught 
to believe. The present generation knows, that all mankind since 
the day of the Creation of Man are God’s children, made in His 
Image, and God has loved them all, and hated nothing that He has 
made If He chose the Hebrew out of the rest of His poor children 
(passmg by the learned Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians, and 
Chinese, who even then were great, and powerful, and learned) 
to be the custodians of His Oracles, and the channel of His Grace 
to the World, as through one of their race the great Incarnation 
was to take place, their faithless, rebellious, and idolatrous, conduct 
before the Exile, and their unspintual ntuahstic Worship after 
the Exile, show how little worthy they were of the high honour 
conferred upon them. When they are weighed in the balance 
with the gieat Nations, who were their contemporaries, they are 
found to have left no contribution to the sum-total of Human 
Knowledge, and only a darkened view of Divme Knowledge. 

At the time of our Lord the number of Hebrews and Proselytes, 
dwelhng outside the limits of Judoa, tar exceeded the number of 
those, who had access to the Temple Saciitice, or went up to the 
Annual Feasts If any of the Diaspoia went up to Jerusalem, 
it was as great an effort in their time as a Pilgrimage to Mekka is 
to a Mahometan dwelling in India. It follows, that to the majority 
of the Diaspora the rite of Saenhee had practically ceased . 
many passed through life, even in the days of Paul, without ever 
making a ISacrifice : the Synagogue-Eitual and Prayers had, by the 
slow piocess of events, replaced the Temple-slaying of Beasts, and, 
when the Temple was destroyed, it made no difference to the 
Woiship of the Diaspora, 
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Spinoza remarks, that the Jews maintained tludr mclepeiidcnt 
social position not only in spite of, but m consequence of, the 
persecution, which they most unjustly met at the hands of Christian 
Gentiles, what j)ossible conmmtion could the millions of the Dias- 
poia in cvciy cily of the Iboraan Empiie have with the Crucifixion 
at Jerusalem ? Yet it was the hatied, wdiicli aiose falsely from this 
event, which pieserved then mdiYiduality ' they neiei disappiaued 
and melted away like the Ten Tubes in Mesopot.nnia. It is possible, 
that then pieseut so-called emancipation, and the levelling hanil 
of Civilization and National Cultiue, may lead to then absorption, 
when the process extends beyond the Political to the Social sphere. 
"We have an indication of tins in what we see aioiind us m the 
higher classes of Hebiews in Einope In 1500 a n , when Beuchlin, 
the fiist Euiopcan Hebrew Scholar, wnsiied to lecture on that 
Language at Heidelbeig, the Priests of Eome objected on the 
ground, that the Hebrews were an accinsod people, wdio had 
crucified the Lord, and anyone, wdio made use of tlieir Language, 
was a heretic : when thoy were reminded that the Old Testament 
was in Hebrew, they retoited that the Latin Vulgate was the only 
Pible of the Chuich. Things are changed now. 

Conclusion. 

Our plain duty is to do our best to bring the simple doctrine of 
Chiist Crucified, and Christ Eisen, to the hearts of ihe survivois of 
His race : this is not the place to describe this policy, but meiely to 
state it : it is no new idea, hut as old as the time of Paul of Taisus 
But there our Duty ends. AVe are not m the least called upon to 
admit any superiority in Grace and Election of the Jew to ihe 
Gentile . the two teims in this special signiticance have ceased to 
exist. And really, the obsolete customs, aud insignificant Ilistoiy, 
of this petty tiibe should no longer he intioduced into the seiions 
discussion of the most important problems of Human I ife. The 
Sacred Looks of the Hebiew wete written by individuals, and for 
a people, m a state of Barbarism, without Science, or Aits, Com- 
merce with Foreign Yationa, or any knowledge of the History, 
Geography, or even existence, of the outer World . tliero Avere 
none of the checks on the writer of a public Press, or an 
educated ciilical class: there was most conventional phraseology, 
grossness of expression, and wild utterance We accept iho^e Books 
giatefull} ; they have a charm of their own. We lo\e the 
utterances of the Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, wnteis for the same 
reason : we seem to hold conver&e with the gicat and wuse men of 
old, and bow our heads to them across the aby.ss of centuries. 
But all that the Hebrews wiote is totally out of the eiiMron- 
ment of modern argument, and has no practical relation to the 
stream of modern life : it is mere pulpit-euphemism, or rhetorical 
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flourish, and should be abandoned, ^rhen the discussion is serious, 
on the relation of God to the JSoiils of His poor cicatuies, the -whole 
Human race, as I wish this dibcussion to be 

It has never been given to any other Hation but the Hebrew to 
expiess openly and unrcseivedty, during a long senes of yeais, 
their conviction in the coming m some dun and remote period of 
a great Peisonage of iheir own race and Hation, vho would restore 
their fallen fortunes; and in the fulness of tune that Personage 
arrived. Ho other Liteiatuie presents so striking a phenomenon. 
Ho prophecy foretold the coming of Euddha, oi Sociates, the only 
names, which can be mentioned in the same bieath with Jesns of 
Hazaieth The most superflcial reader of the Old Testament cannot 
fail to mark the golden thread, whnh entwines itself thioughoat 
the texture of ancient Hebrew Liteiatuie The Hebiew thinks, 
that the promised Messiah has not yet come Hmeteen contuiies 
IS a long time to wait, especially as the Country, the Hationality, 
the Language, the local customs, have all p is^ed away Can we 
doubt, th<d through all the pages of these Ancient Books from the 
time of Abraham, there is a Anger pointing to the time of appeal ance 
of some one ^ The indication is indeed not clear, and the truth is 
concealed by fanciful interpretations Since a certain date, a date, 
from which all Modern History counts, there has been a deep 
silence, and certain Piophecies have been unmistakably fulfilled. 
How does the Hebrew explain this fact away ^ 

Let anyone, who really has accepted the Christian Dispensation, 
and has a personal Knowledge of Christy and his precious Promises, 
close his eyes, and reflect upon what I have written ex ammo in 
these three Essays, and then open his eyes again, and imagine the 
mere possibility of that one great central Eigure, the object of the 
Eaith, Hope, and Love, of countless millions, having disappeared 
from the Picture of Human affairs in the same way as Asher, 
Amen Ea, and Zeus, by the lapse of time, and the widening of 
Human Knowledge, have disappeaied. Can the Conception of the 
Son of God, who assumed Human Eoim, and died for the sms of 
all His Human Brethren, and reconciled them to His Father, and 
their Father, be surpassed in Fulness, and Sufficiency, in 
Universality, and Oppoituneness, in Suitabihty to the weaknesses 
and wants of the Human race, by anv, Past or Present, Eeligious 
Conception? The Future is with God. 

The end of the matter, is this • any rights, that a citizen of the 
great Hations of Europe and America possesses, should be, or have 
been, conceded to a Hebrew without any possible exception, and 
the most entire Tolerance to their peculiar Eeligious views or 
customs, so long as they are not in antagonism to the Moral 
standards of the nineteenth century. "When we recall the cruel 
wrongs done to their forefathers in past centuries, we should be 
disposed to render more kindness, restitution, if possible, of buildings 
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torn from them, compensation for confiscations, eyeiy possible 
Educational, Constitutional, and Social, Privilege, and something 
beyond in token of Eegret for the Past, and in atonement for the 
sins of our Ancestors 

As regards attempts to bring to their notice the Gospel of Jesus 
Chiist, it IS the duty of Chiistians in every lawful way to do so, 
and the Hebrew is quite at liberty to press upon his fellow-citizens 
his own Eeligious views in any wmy, which may axipear desuablo to 
him. I3v maintaining such a base custom, as mutilation of the 
male bodv, as a token of spiritual Conversion, killing animals 
foi food in a way calculated to increase sudeiing, and obsciving 
a difierent day of weekly rest from his fellow- citizens, lie must feel, 
that he is in a miserable minority, and must put up with the con- 
sequence of being out of harmony and touch with the lawful and 
unobjectionable practices of his Epoch, and place of habitation. 

If he has hopes lor the Future, after nearly two thousand years 
of expatriation and denationalization, he is perfectly at liberty to 
entertain them, but they are outside of practical consideration , 
and by putting them forward he only makes himself an obj ect of 
pity, and to the thoughtless of ridicule. The men, who uttered 
and committed to paper those Promises, on which he founds his 
hopes, were men utterly ignorant of Geograi)hy, History, the 
physical Laws of the Universe, which were the same then as now ; 
they were devoid of all Culture, all sense of responsibility ; they 
spoke to contemporaries more ignorant than themselves , they 
partook more of the character of Preachers than Predictors Ho 
such utterances in modern times would be listened to by tlie most 
ignorant All the great Truths, which they promulgated, of 
Monotheism, the duty ot man to his Cieator, and Morality, are 
admitted on all sides. The existence of the potty tribes of the 
Hebrews may have had some motive, some part to play, in the 
progress of the "World then * has none now The great Eeligious 
Conceptions, in the midst of which they came into existence, 'with 
all the old-world paraphernalia of Sacrifice, Prophecy, Miracles, 
Auguries, Dreams, Signs from Heaven, Yisions, have passed away 
I do not stop to discuss, whether there was Truth, or a raison dWre 
in them then : they have passed away fiow, and yet the same God 
rules the World now as then, and is worshipped in Spirit and 
Truth, and the presence of His Holy Spirit cannot be denied as 
immanent in all His poor creatures 

The jLiveoi, or myths, of the early periods of a Hation are not 
necessarily false : they appear to have been the modes, in which in 
the early stage of Human Culture great Truths were enunciated, 
and recorded, and we can safely admit, that they were to that extent 
from God (Gore’s ‘^Liix Mundi,” 5th edition, pp 356, 357, and 
Preface, pp. xxviii, xxix), but there is a limit of time to their value, 
for the centre of action of Human environment has been changed ; 
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the Earth is no longer the most important feature of the Universe, 
hTor IS the Hebrew race in any possible sense the pivot, on vrliidi 
the development of mankind ever tinned, or does now tiiin ' these 
fond and foolish notions must be abandoned. 

lo assert, that the Hebiew has a Mission still unfulfilled, exce[)t 
as to Ills own Conversion to a more intelligent Faith, cannot be 
admitted, to assert, that his Morality was at any penod of his 
existence higher than that, which was promulgated by the great 
Seekcis attci Goii, and Teacheisof Mankind of Ancient and Modern 
Time, cannot be admitted by those, who have studied the Sacred 
books of all Keligious Conceptions, and the History of the Human 
race lu all the writers on the Hebiew Hation, a marked ignoiance 
IS evidenced of the History of the Ancient Hations of Asia, 
Hoith Afiica, and Eiuope, and an absence of the study of thoir 
Sacred and Philosophical Books, though they are accessible m the 
thiee gieat Languages of Europe, English, Erencli, and German. 

Of what possible use is the piolonged existence m isolation of 
the Hebrew people, who realize, as stated in Section I, the con- 
ditions neither of Nation nor laee ? Are they the leaven of a new 
and higher Eeligious Conception m any of the countiies, in which 
they have obtained the position of citizens, honomed, wealth}, 
learned in every branch of Science, and every Art ? In the Senate, 
in the Coiiits of Law, in the Univeisities, in Commerce, m the 
Halls of the Scientist, they represent a great Power as regaids 
things of this World; theie are among them some of the gieatest, 
the best, and the sweetest, of men, whose genius and acquirements 
claim the highest admiration, and obtain it , but, still, their P^e- 
ligious Conception is a survival of a Head Past, with no piomise of 
a Living Future. 

Hid, then, no profit to the Human race arise from the Hebiew 
Conception ? Much every way, chiefly because to men of their 
race were revealed in a most unmistakable manner the Counsels of 
God : and their voices are still heard. Still, to the Hebrew alone 
was committed those writings, called by one of the greatest and 
wisest of men, Paul the Hebrew, the Oracles ol God.’’ 

And so long as Human hearts beat, love must be extended to that 
one family among the families of NTations, of which came Jesus of 
Nazaieth in the fulness of time Just at the penod, when the 
paiting of the ways was about to take place, the existence of the 
Hebiew was of unique and overpowering advantage. 

I quote words from one of my foimer \olumes, “Common 
Eeatuies which appear in all forms of Belief,” 1895, P* ^5 • 

“The Palestinian Hebrew in the century preceding Anno 
“ Homini bad fallen to the lowest level of empty EituaL The 
“ destinction of the Temple, and the cessation of the Mosaic form 
“ of Worship, were at hand. In the meantime, the Hebrew of the 
“ Hiaspoia was supplying the leaven of Progress to all the races, 
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and I^ations, with whom he came into contact He had no 
‘‘ Temple, no Priesthood, no Ritual; hut he had a higli Ideal, and 
he was unconsciously prepaiing a platform in eveiy city of 
West Asia, Horth Africa, and Euiopc, on which the new 
Religions Conception could lest. the kingdom of Israel, and the 
‘ ‘ old Jerusalem, were ready to disappear. The shadow of the ‘ King- 
dom of God’ [and of ‘Ileavcn’ (for it is called by both names)], 
and the How Jerusalem, fell on the slide of the gieat Lantern of 
the Hnivcise Moses was icad m every Synagogue cveiy Sabbath 
A few yeais later Chi 1st was to he road also, for it may loughly 
“ be said, that where theie was a Synagogue, there would soon be 
“ a Church ^llmltl^c Chiistianity sprang up m a soil prepared 
by two or three centimes of Hebrew Cuituie. The Jew ot the 
‘‘ Diaspoia, deprived of means of access to the outward centre of 
his hereditaiy Woiship, anived at the conviction, that his call 
was to serve God in a pure manner, and observe the punciplos 
of his Religion, since ho was hopelessly debaiied from the 
“ Ritual ” 

Nothing apparently was more destiuctive of the spirituality of 
the Hebrew Religion than the Deuteronomic piecept of there being 
only one place of Worship for the sons of Abiaharn m tlic petty 
town conquered by David fiom the Jebnsites, and in whicli his son 
had by the help of Heathen workmen from Tyie elected his little 
Temple, for we have only to compare the extent of its area, which 
can be traced with certainty, with that of the temples in Egjpt, 
and Baelbek m Syria, to he convinced how small and unimportant 
as a building it was Yet the centralization of Ritual led to the 
extinction of local and family Woiship : there were no Synagogues 
then ; there could he no family, or parochial, altar • once a year 
those, who were strong, and had the means, could make a painful 
pilgrimage to the solitary place of Worship of a country as large as 
Belgium, and amidst the excitement, suffering, and exhaustion of 
the journey sacrifice their beast, and troop back. We can see how 
it was in the time of our Lord’s childhood, when He was lost in 
the crowd. We in India all know what a Pilgrimage is, and liow 
many never live to get home, and how the modern Railway 
nowadays helps a pions heathen to get with his famil} to his Idol- 
Temple. Religion would have died out in Palestine, had it not 
been supplemented by the Synagogue, and in the Diaspora the 
Synagogue was the centre of the Religion, fiee fiom Sacrifice, or 
debased Ritual. Other Nations are glad to forget the events connected 
with their barbarous and often cruel infancy. As a fact the exist- 
ence of a Nation is built on the blood and bones of the one, whicli 
preceded it, just as in the Syrian Toll at Lachish the layer of each 
superimposed town unmistakably, though silently, tells of the 
slaughter of the inhabitants b}’' force or treachery of the layer next 
below. All the cruel details elsewhere are forgotten , but the 
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Hebrews deligbt to rerorcl all surh atiocitios coBiHLittccl by tbeir 
fniofatlieis, und tboiiScHids of ycius afterwaids to lead them aloud, 
as a form of Woisliip m then Syuagoguo. Horeover, the shocking 
cruelty of killing all men, women, and childien, of an iiioftensive 
tube, and leserung all the adult viigins for the convenience of the 
conqueroi^, is attiibuted to the commands of the Gieat Creator of 
all mankind, who loved the whole World. It is often foi gotten, that 
the tubes, whom they thus shiughteied, w'ere their near kinsmen 
on the side of their maternal ancestors, as eleven of the sons of 
Jacob had maiiied women of Canaan, and the Language, winch 
they spoke, was c.dled the Language of Canaan (Isaiah, xix, i8). 

I quote from Eber’s Only a Word,” p. 85, the expressions of 
a learned, gentle, and peisecnted Jew, as putting the matter ot 
giving lip their ancestral Heligioii in another light, one in wliicli 
we can all sympathize : 

Christ’s lov'e emhiaced all jSTations : He lored all matikind mv 
Soul thirsts to help my fellow-men, but they have never ceased 
“ to crush mo and my people in our efforts to he good in the fullest 
sense of their own Master’s teaching . the Christian refuses this 
to the Jew : if I dare to tieat a Chiistian as a fellow-creature 
“ what would my fate he ? The Jew is not to be good* the men, 

“ who lay that burden on their brethren’s shoulders, incur such 
“ guilt as I know no pardon for* if Jesus Christ were to return to 
the World, and see the pack, that hunts us down, He would open 
His arms wide to embrace us.” 

The atrocious conduct of Chiistian Governments, peoples, and 
individuals has done a wrong to the Hebrew, which can never be 
expiated. How has it happened, that it seems part of our nature 
to be averse to the very race, of which the Lord of Life came f’ We 
feel it, though we would not injure them, and pity those of our 
fellows, who have Hebrew blood in their veins. Ho wonder the 
Hebiew feels it more deeply, and, when he accepts Christ, he still 
IS unwilling to enter into any Gentile Association We hardly lay 
sufficient stiess on the influence of this feeling, that, though they 
become Christians in Heligion, they have not ceased to be Hebrews 
in race, as if it were a great inheritance : they are proud of an 
origin, which unconsciously seems to the Gentile anything but 
a cause of pride. 

How much greater would have been the image of the Hebrew^ in 
the page ot History of after ages, if it had died away after giving 
birth to the gieat Univeisal ileligious Conception, which now fills 
so large a part in the spiritual life of the sons of men 1 It might, 
indeed, have lived in its unbiokcn and annually increasing Millions 
in its own countiy, the place of its birth, like the Brahmann al 
Heligion of India, which, aftei giving biith to the great Universal 
Eeligion of Buddha, still retains one-seventh of the population 
of the Globe m its fold: but the Hehiew has been ignommiously 
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driven out of the petty Province, which was given, according to his 
story, to him by the Almighty as an everlasting possession. 
His great form of adoration by Sacrifice of Beasts has ceased for 
1, 800 years, the last Passovei-Lamb has been slaughtered in the 
Holy of Holies ; the last bullock m the outer court of the Temple 
The Hebiews were chosen to be the servants of the Lord, but their 
Dispensation has proved an entire failure : they have nothing to shoiv 
to 'justify tlmr exigence time of the Maccabees. Fallen as 

the Greeks are, they still retain their Cities and their Language : 
no one has supeiseded Plato and Aiistotle : the verv words uttered 
by their great Di amatists still ring in our ears, the vciy words, 
which entranced an Athenian audience seated in the Theatre of 
Bacchus under the hill of the Paithenon, wheie the Temple of 
Athens still looks down in its seiene beauty, it was 4.00 years 
older than Heiod’s temple at Jerusalem, eveiy stone of which is 
gone. The Greek Heligious Conception has passed away, because 
its work was done, and the minds of men have passed to higher 
things. But, like the remnant of the Religion of Zoroaster, which 
still survives in India, a remnant of the Hebrew Religion, which 
came under the patronage of the Persian King at Babylon, 
still maintains a moribund, profitless existence, appealing to 
a Past, but with no hope for a Future ; and what profit is there 
ia a Religious Conception, so devoid of the Spirit of Altruism, so 
wrapped up in Selfish Egoism, that it cares not for the Millions out- 
side its miserable fold, and takes no part in stemming the inroad of 
Atheism, and Agnosticism, and the back-tide of Paganism, which 
threaten to overwhelm the World ? 

August^ 1897 . 
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IT 

The Supeeiou Excellexce or 4. Eelk^ioits Coxctrxrox, evidenced 

BY THE EesELIS. 

(1) A calm, and fearless, and unspaimg, comparison of its 

tenets vritli those of eveiy other Conception, Past, 
Present, or dimly visioned in the Puture, when 
purified from the degrading survivals of previous 
Beligious Conceptions of the race 

(2) The unconquerable desire of those, who believe in it, to 

extend it to other laces, and the whole of mankind, by 
peaceful aigument, unselfish sacrifice, and inducements 
wholly free from carnal advantages. 

Section i 

In this series of Essays we are weighing Poeligious Conceptions 
on their own fundamental merits, quite apart from the accretions of 
Ritual and Dogma, which have clung to them, and the evil customs 
and habits of those, uho profess to believe them, though these two 
features are, rightly or wiongly, imputed to the Religious Con- 
ception 

We ask ourselves dispassionately, philosophically, and, as far as 
we can, truthfully, without prejudice, without paitiality, what did 
our forefathers, in the History of the World, have presented to 
them as to, 

(1) The relation of the Soul to the Great Creator. 

(2) The Conception of this Creator, as far as limited Human 

Thought can deal with the Infinite. 

(3) The whole duty of Man, during the term of mortal life, 

to Himself, his fellow-men, and his Creator. 

(4) The spirit, in which he should patiently bear the ills of 

life, and tempeiately enjoy the pleasures. 

(5) The submissive feelings, in which Death is to be met, 

and the degree of certainty of a Future State of 
Rewaids and Punishments beyond the Grave. 

On these subjects, taking them chionologically, 

(1) What did the Egyptian profess ? (See Essay I.) 

(2) What did the Assyiian profess ? (See Essay I ) 

(3) What did the Hindu Sages profess? (See Essay I.) 

(4) What did Moses profess? (See Essay III ) 

(5) What did Zoroaster profess ? (See Essay III.) 

(6) What did Gautama Euddha profess ? (Well known.) 

(7) What did Socrates and Plato profess ? (Well known ) 
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To tlio=;e, who complacently ignoie the SpiutunI Ilistoiy of the 
^Yoiicl, and in their deep ignorance consider, that the gieat (hcnloi 
had been for long centuries out of possession of his own Ci('ation, 
and had left the millions of Ills poor creatiues fur fiity generations 
of men to the unconditional control of ISataip we Inue only one 
reply : 

God so loved the AYoilJ (the whole Woild) that He sent liis 
only Son,” etc. 

God hated nothing, that He had made ” 

“ God does not willingly afflict the Childien of Men ” 

AYe recognize His presence in all the ages, at all times, in all 
ciicumstances. By a breath of His ^ylll, He could have made all 
men Christians on Creation’s dawn, and given them the tiue Xnow- 
ledge, just in the same Avay, that He gave them the gilt of Language 
to communicate with their fellows, and a ileligioiis Instinct to 
enable them to feel after God Mim aio Tcry niiieh the same in 
their natures, but their peculiar characteristics are' formed hy tlicir 
environment. Wq Englishmen would have thought, R])oken, and 
acted, very much as the Egyptians and Assyrians, if we had come 
into the World at that Epoch of the World’s History, on that lound 
of Human Culture, in that degree of Ignorance of Things Pliysical, 
and Things Spiiitual. We must stand apart from our Hineteimth- 
century arrogant environment, and not only consider the circum- 
stances of other Nations in past ages, but try humbly to 

Justify the ways of God to man.” ® 

Erom the point of view, from which some modern Missionaries 
regard the present state of three-fourths of the Human race, the 
Wisdom, the Justice, and the Love, the inexhaustible Love, of the 
great Father, are called into question, C<in the Euler of the earth 
act without a plan in the control of the destiny of His poor 
creatures, whom He has condescended to make, with a yonl in His 
own image, and a body only somewhat ph 3 ^sicully above the beasts 
that peiish. It was all very well for the ignorant Hebrews at the 
time of the Exodus to imagine, that the great Creator only cared 
for them, and hated the Egyptians. We know better now. Every 
good and every perfect gift is from above : all that Science, and 
Art, and Genius, can jiroduce, are emphatically Gco^;,” 

‘‘ the gifts of God ” Consider the part in ancient History played 
hy the Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Persian, the Indian, and the 
Greek, and contrast with it the miserable example, set by the tiny 
tribe of the Hebrews, self-condemned by their own History, called 
a geneiation of vipers by John the Baptist, condemned in the most 
scathing terms by the Son of God, and utterly swept out of the 
list of Nations by tbe Romans i,8oo years ago. 
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lu tli(i fulness of Time CuUiic tliat Son of Gud It would seem, 
as if the Divine Plan had been to educate the ISTatiuns of Asia, 
Europe, and Horth Africa by sending at diilcienc times different 
Messenger's, n«/^d7a'70f, to lead them to a just appreciation of the 
great problem of Existence SVq have now in oiir Libraries the 
concentrated "^^hvsdom of the elder "Woild, ‘^TlieSacied Looks”: 
we can judge, how far Mankind had advanced m the great School, 
in which they were to learn the JSTatuie of God, and the Duty of Man. 
M^e pity the intellect and spiritual deficiency of the person, who 
can read the words of Plato, of Buddha, of Zoroastei, of Confucius, 
and of the Hindu Sages ; who can spell out the Papyri of Egypt, 
and the baked bricks of Mesopotamia, ail of which have been marvel- 
lously preserved, and not feel that by a great Miracle a silent voice 
IS lieaid through a Telephone fiom the grave, calling out, that 
there wmre men of wisdom, of woith, of power to appreciate the 
Divinity of God, centuries before the self-sufficient, narrow-minded, 
Theologian of Mediaeval Europe came into existence 

If the Mediaeval Christians had known of ftieir existence, they 
would have condemned them to the same fate, to which Pagan 
Emperors in past ages, and Eomish Priests in modern times, 
condemn the Christian Scriptures when circulated in the Yernacular, 
and the Church of Rome condemned the writings of all who pre- 
sumed to differ from them, creating the great “My Doxy” or 
“Oithodox” party; but the “Your Doxy” or “Allodox” party 
are now able to get a hearing, and students of the Nineteenth 
century humbly think, that they aie able to take a wider view of 
the deajmgs of God with the Human race than was possible to the 
limited opportunities of obtaining information available to the 
Bishops of Carthage and Hippo m North Africa, and of Rome 
and Constantinople in Euiope. To this generation the whole 
"World IS thrown open, and we doubt not, that the Twentieth 
century will sit in severe judgment on our failings and eirors. 

I have lately, in an Essay presented to the International Oriental 
Congress held at Geneva in 1894, detail with cold 

impartiality all the Ethical or Book-Religious Conceptions of the 
Elder World before the great Anno Domini : this Essay is repimted 
in my “ Linguistic and Oiiental Essays,” Senes lY, pp. 408-431. 

Of the Religious Conceptions of the World Past and Present we 
know something, and can class them from different points of view. 

Three of these are Dniversal and Piopagandist, and admit into 
their fold all God’s creatures, without reference to race or Nation- 
ality, and on perfect equality . 

I. Buddhism, 550 b c 

II. Christianity, the great Anno Domini. 

III. Islam, 622 A.D. 


59 
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Two of tlic Aiicioiit Coiico|}t loiis i^civo Liitli to n y 

offspring gieatoi tinui ihoinsehn^s, and totally opposed to thoJi 
Parents * 

I. The Ilindu Eeligioiis Conception gave birth, n.c 550, to 
the Buddhist. 

II. The llebiew Eeligious Conception gave biilli to the 
Christian at the Chiistian era, and tiom both sprang 
(indirectly) Islam, 622 A.n 

Two of the Ancient Eeligious Conceptions of the Woild deny 
the existence of any God, and are practically atheistical : 

I The Oonfneianist of China, 550 n.c. 

II. The Buddhist, 550 n.c. 

This appeals to /ne to disqualify them absolutely from being 
acceptable to Mankind in the Nineteenth century; at any rate, 
they lie outside the scope of my inquiry. 

Four of the Ancient Eeligious Conceptions of the Wbild are 
dead : 


I. The Mesopotamian. 

II. The Egyptian. 

HI. The Graeco-Roman. 

IV. The Teutonic, Keltic, Slavonic. 

Two of the Ancient Religious Conceptions seem but miserable, 
and profitless, sinvivals, of what was great and influential in former 
centuries, but entirely out of touch with the environment of Modern 
Culture, and not likely to advance the Salvation of Mankind : 

I The Zoroasirian or Parsi. 

II. The Hebrew. 

There remain, therefore, but three Theislic, aud effective, Re- 
ligious Conceptions : 

I. The Brahmanical. 

IL The Christian. 

III. The Mahometan. 

It is unnecessary to notice the Animistic Conceptions of Savage, 
and Barbarian, Tribes, nor does it he within the scope of this Essay 
to notice the Sectarian Subdivisions of each of these great Concep- 
tions. I also omit, as unworthy of serious notice from my point of 
view, Jainism in India, Taonism in China, and Shintoism in Japan. 
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There is no subject, on nlin li mere Eelii-uoui^ts, di'^tingiiislie^ i 
from impartial iiiq_Lmcrs into the LiXs eruicnced by Histoiy, luse 
all sense ol impaitiality and justice, as m tlieir opinions formed of 
the characteristics, meiits, and demerits, the strong and weak sides, 
of Eeligions Conceptions of other people. If Chiistians, they take 
the lofty standard of their own Books, and compare it with the 
lamentable and degiaded pradice of the lollowers of other Con- 
ceptions, foi getting that the compaiisoii should be of (i) the 
Precepts of the one with the Precepts of the other, and (2) the 
Practice of Christians with the Practice of non-Christians. 

In modern Missionary Eeports the story is always told fiom the 
Christian point of view . no meicy is given to the chaiacters of 
those, who will not listen to the Message ; they aie classed as 
idiots, profligates, obstinate atheists, fanatical Mahometans, de- 
based Polytheists I once read a JPeisian account of a war in 
Upper India, describing the dead on one side (the writei’s side) as 
“ all going to heaven/^ and the dead on the other as ‘Agoing to 
hell”: so in Missionary Eepoits, all, who become Chiistian, are 
angels, pure from sin, free from vice. This gives an absence of 
reality to a Human stoiy, and does infinite mischief to the Great 
Cause. There is indeed an amount of Good in all. Ho one can 
have lived tor years amid Hindu and Mahometans without respecting 
theu’ practical excellences, and regretting their Eeligious errors Ho 
one can have read the Yeda and Koran without a lecurrence of the 
same feeling, which came over him, when he read the Dialogues of 
Plato, VIZ , that the influence of God’s Spirit was not entiiely absent 
from good and holy men in all ages and climes And no one, who 
has considered the practices of the nominal Christian, his gross 
Immorality, his utter contempt of Divine ordinances, his godless 
life, his unrepentant Death, his recklessness of the lives and 
welfare of infeiior and weaker races, without feeling, that what- 
ever may be the high standard of the Christian Conception, it has 
in the nineteenth "century entirely failed, practically as regards 
the masses, either to bring them to Chiist, or to live lives of 
Morality 

I quote the woids of a Bishop at the Hottingham-Church-Con- 
gress, on ‘‘Eeligious Indifference” : 

“ The Bishop referied to the increasing Eeligious indiflerence 
“ amongst those ‘ who are to be found in all our chuiches, who are 
‘‘ not communicants, and never exhibit any interest in vital 
“ religion.’ The size and rapid growth of the school of indifference 
“ was one of the most dangeious signs of the times at the close of 
“ the Hineteenth century. The multitude, who belong to this 
“ school, are not open opponents of the Eaith of Christ’s cause ; 
“ but they simply sxt still, and do nothing for Eeligion at home or 
“ abroad. Ask any clergyman, who works his parish, and visits his 
“ people, and knows their characters, which is the chief difficulty 
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“ he has to contend with. I am ceituiii he would t(‘ll you, that it 

IS neither Eomainsm, noi extreme Eitualism, nor Eiastianism, 

nor Broad-Churchisra, nor systematic scepticism, nor any other 

‘ism,’ but a half -dead, torpid, inditference about any sort or kind 
“ of Eeligion ” 

The Bishop closed Ins addiess with the sorrowful remark • ‘‘ ‘ If 
“ open sin, and dissipation, and drunkenness, and love of the world, 
“ are ruining thousands of Chnichmen, I am sure that utter in- 
‘‘ ditference about Eeligion is ruining tens of thousands ’ Was 
‘‘there no remedy for that state of things^ Could nothing be 
“ done to check the proarcss of E-eligious indifference, and lestore 
“ health to our Sion? Eothing, in his opinion, could do it but an 
‘‘ outpouring of the Holy Spirit. For that let them all pray, and 
“ besiege the Throne of Grace continually. The eaiiy^ Clinstians 
“ of the first six centuries turned the World upside down ; yet they 
“ had none of our many advantages. They had, however, that which 
“ we seem to lack in 1897, presence of the Holy Spiiit 111 

“ their work, their preaching, their characters, and their lives. 
“ This was the secret of their power. This was what they wanted 
“ amongst them at the end of the Hineteenth century, more prayer, 
“ closer union with Christ, more of the real presence of God the 
“ Holy Ghost. For that Presence, when they left the Conference, 
“ let them resolve to pray, and never to cease praying.” 

And there is another painful feature, which has disfigured all 
Eoligious Conceptions in all periods of the History of the World, 
viz., the degradation arising from Priestcraft, and Interference of 
Worldly Eulers for their own political purposes. Take Chiistianity 
in the last Emeteen centuries, as it is more widely known, and 
consider how different is the present form, which it assumes, from 
the Teaching in Judaea. Consider the blemishes and the causes : 

I. The survivals of Paganism and Judaism. 

II. Wicked and Cruel intolerance. 

Ill, Spirituality lost in the outward form of Eitualism. 

lY. Anthiopomorphism : not only in the words hut in the 
spirit. 

Y. Dense formality. 

YI. Entire inability to keep the majority of mankind moral 
and holy. 

YII. State-Interference for passing worldly motives. 

YIII. Money-seeking, dignity-seeking, Priestcraft. 

IX. Sciiptures denied to the Laity, or read in unintelligible 
Languages. 

X. Entire unreality of Worship in State -ceremonials, so- 
called Eeligious. 

XI Sensationalmismterpretation, and misquotation, of Sciipture. 

XII. Dogmatism of an intolerable character on a subject not 
susceptible of legal pi oof, and resting entirely on Faith. 
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Symbolism appears to hare been always the extreme weakness of 
the Christian Conception, and is so to this day. Why cannot God 
be worshipped, and prayer offered, in the same straightforward and 
truthful wmy, m which other Human affairs are conducted ? What 
merit, or charm, is there in forms, and ceremonies, words which 
have lost their meaning, antiquated observances, and obsolete 
customs ? Is there not a danger in these of formal surface- 
worship ? 

After a study of the tenets of all dead, or existing, Eeligious 
Conceptions of the World, and stretching out my hands across the 
abyss of centuries to the men of ancient days, who had Spiritual 
power given them to speak and write, and whose utterances have 
come down to ns, to Zoroaster, Confucius, the Hindu Sages, 
Buddha, Socrates, Plato, and the writers of the Old and Hew 
Testament, whose breathing of blessed thoughts, clothed in im- 
mortal words, ring in our ears in the day, and dwell in our thoughts 
at night, the Soul seems to see, that God has been immanent in all 
the ages, and in all climes , dimly seen, imperfectly understood, in 
the form of Triads, or Avataras (God born in the form of man). The 
Holy Spirit was dimly shadowed in the Paramatma, until, in the 
fulness of time, all was made clear by the Incarnation of the Son 
of God, and the new Dispensation to all Haukiud ; and I humbly 
submit that man, by much seeking, can hardly find a way of Salva- 
tion more simple, moie complete, more universal, than what was 
preached in Judaea m Anno Domini, viz. : 

I. Guilt of all mankind, with no single exception. 

II. Eepentance possible to all, without exception. 

III. Paith in One powerful to save. 

IV. Pardon through the Mediation of the Son of God. 

y. Peace, as the result of Pardon, in this World and the next. 

VI. Holiness through His Holy Spirit, without which no man 
can see God the Pather. 

Yet these precious Truths were not made known to the wise of 
that period, the Hebrews of Alexandria, the Greeks of Athens, 
trained in the Schools of Plato, the thoughtful men of Home, such 
as Juvenal, Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, but to a rural 
Asiatic population in dense ignorance, and a bigoted Piiesthood, 
who laid stress on Sabbath-observances, eating with unwashed 
hands, giving tithes on every trifle, amputating the male body, 
men sunk in an intellectual state lower and more dangerous than 
that of their own ignorant peasantiy. It was so ordained, and we 
can say no more, and by the time, that it became current in Europe, 
the Divine Truth had become again incapsuled, and again con- 
cealed in uew veils of Human Eitual Superstitions, partly Judaic, 
and partly Pagan. 
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Let iis now turn to the Future. I contributed to the Intcr- 
UQ-tioucil Orieutixl Congress held ut Pans this year (1897) Essay 
on the Modern Eeligious Conceptions, which have come into 
existence since the great Anno Domini, and which arc therefore 
openly avowed enemies of the Christian Conception, This Essay 
is reprinted m my '‘Linguistic and Oriental Essays,’^ Senes V, 
in the English Language at p. 475 . and m the French Language 
at p. 827. There aie two Categoiies : 

I The old Conceptions purified and adapted to the environ- 
ment of a Civilized Society. 

II. Modern Conceptions formed fiom the blending of the old 
Conceptions with the Christian Conception, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. 

The hist Category comprises : 

A. hTeo-Judaism. 

B. No 0- Hinduism. 

C. Heo-Zoroastrianism. 

D. Heo- Buddhism. 

E. He 0 -Confucianism. 

The second Category comprises : 

A. Islam, with its latest evolution, Babiisra. 

B. Bralimoism. 

C. Theosophy. 

D. Hau Hau, etc., of Hew Zealand. 

E. Mormonism. 

F. Positivism or Comteism, or the Eeligion of Humanity. 

G. Agnosticism. 

H. TJnitananism. 

I. Theism. 

The study of these new Spiritual Phenomena is one of deep 
interest. ' Morality of the highest stamp is professed by all : so far 
the World has advanced. At any rate those, who pass into any one 
of these new forms, know what they are doing : what they are 
abandoning, and what they are adopting. They are deliberating 
upon a matter of paramount importance to their Souls ; they ai e 
making an election; they are secure of entiie Tolerance. Some of 
them are desiious to propagate their views: they are bound by no 
ties of race, or nationality. Ho one can say what the Futuie 
has in store. 

In these days it is fairly argued whether, 

(i) The same Eeligious Conception was suitable to all periods 
of the existence of the Human race, the earliest as 
well as the latest. 
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(2) ’Wliethei in the=?e last days the same Eeligioiis Conception 
IS umr[uely suitable to the scattered races of Mankind, 
m all their varying ciicumstances of elimatCj and en- 
Tiionment, in all their stages of Ciiltuie. 

As to the first point, I submit that a judgment cannot be 
pronounced : tre have the great fact, that the Message was never 
communicated to Man before Anno Domini. As to the secoml, 
Experience seems to teach us, that the Doctrines taught in Judaea, 
free fiom the contamination of the Middle Ages, and Euiope, aic 
suitable to the Human laee in e\ery stage ot Culture, under any 
possible environment, and that no other Conception so suitable has 
been suggested by the wit of man. 

Eut the end is not yet: one only Hmgdom, the Biitish Empiie, 
includes three hundred and fifty millions of population. An 
Ameiican peuodical has this ycai bi ought out the facts strikingly 
I quote it : 

On a vast plain, the 350,000,000 subjects of Queen Yirtoria 
‘‘ are assembled before lier tin one, and on a table near tlie thione 
are the five Sacred Books of the East* the Bible, the Yeda, the 
Koran, the Tiipitaka, and tho Zend-Avesta, Ptising from boi 
throne, the Queen says * ‘ Let all those, who believe in tlie divine 
“ inspiration of the Yeda, take their sacred books and pass out and 
away,’ and 200,000,000 go out, while hut 150,000,000 remain. 
Sadly the Christum Queen again speaks : ‘ Let those, who believe 
'' in the Koran, now leave.’ Her grief increases, as 60,000,000 
more go out, and but 90,000,000 remain. Again she speaks, and 
‘‘ again there is an exodus of those, who believe in the Tiipitaka, 
the sacied book of the Buddhists, and m the Zend-Avesta of the 
Parsi, 40,000,000 more Out of 350,000,000, only 50,000,000 
‘‘ remain, who accept the Scriptures of the Old and Hew Testaments, 
“ and only a pait of these arc heait-bcliovers. This parable shows, 
that the disciples of Jesus still have much to do before it can be 
said, that the glad tidings have adequately been made known to 
every creature . — The Advanced (“ Missionary Eeview of all the 
World,” Boston, 1897.) 

It has been wisely remarked (Max Muller, Science of Myth- 
ology ”), that the Human mind passed through four spheres of 
activity, from the earliest period withm the reach of KnoAvledge, 
to the present day : 

I. Language : there is nothing more ancient. 

II. Myths : the first attempts at translating the phenomena of 
Hature and Thought. 

Ill Beligion, or the recognition of Moral Power, and in the end 
of one Moral Power behind and above all Hature. 
lY. Philosophy, or an exercise of the power of reason and 
thought, based on the data of experience. 
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Anotlier tliouglit presses on the mind, the Silence of GocI/^ since 
the appearance in Unman Foroi of His Son. In the elder centuries 
before the great Anno Domini, He was icported in the Legends of 
all the Ancient Eeligions, to be always speaking, and making Him- 
self manifest as a seen and evident Agent in the affaiis of men, 
each race thinking that they only were the object of His care 
Thus grew into existence the Paiapheinalia of the Aiicumt Con- 
ceptions, Theophanics, Visions of Angels, Miracles, Auguries, Dreams, 
Prophecy, Signs from Heaven, Divine Voices. In the latter part of 
the First century a.d., they ceased, ceased absolutely • the Fortune- 
teller, the Thaumatourgos, the beholder of Visions, are laughed at. 
IVe feel insensibly, that we are in a new Dispensation, and that the 
great God does not interfere directly, or indirectly, in Human 
ahairs. We know not why unexplainable events happen : perhaps 
we may know hereafter, but each one of us at the close of his 
life, if a long one, knows, whether it has been Sunshine or Shade, 
that his affairs have been managed by an unseen Power in the best 
and wisest way possible. 

Happy are those, who have found a resting-place in One, whom 
they can trust, the result of meditation, not of conventional acceptance. 
But we must not think ariogantly or hardly, or supeiciliously, of 
others : they are feeling after God, if haply they could find Him. 
The Neo Judaist, the Brahmo-Somajist, the Babi, the Comteist, the 
Unitarian, the Theist, are deserving of the highest respect, as far 
as we can judge fiom the utterances of their great and holy leaders. 
They are advancing, and understand the great Piohlem, but have 
not, according to our views, and their own admission, reached the 
Solution. They are Progressive in the light direction * leave them 
an open fi.eld. The Neo-Hindu, the Heo-Zoroastrianist or Parsi, 
the Seo-Confucianist, still appear to be unable to come out of their 
old bondage : the Heo-Buddhist, the Mahometan, the Agnostic, 
deserve that sympathy, which can hardly be extended to the 
Theosophist, the Hau-Hauist, and the Mormon, who are distinctly 
retrograde in the path of Spirituality. 

Still, the state of the Human race spiritually seems to be more 
hopeful than it was in the centuries preceding the gicat Anno 
Domini, and the dark period of Bomish Supremacy, something 
woise than Judaism and Paganism. “ Co'iruptio ojEimi jpesstmaU 
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Section 2. 

The uneoiiqiicrablo desiie, and manifest duty, of those, ttIio 
really believe in a Eeligious Conception, to extend it to other 
“ races, and the whole of inanhind, by peaceful argument, unselfibh 
sacrifice, and inducements, -wholly fiec from woildly advantages, 
and the Arm of the Plesh.” 

(1) Exordium. 

(2 ) First period, up to 400 a.d 

(3) Second Period, up to the Eeforraation. 

(4) Third Peiiod, up to the end of the Eighteenth century. 

(5) Conclusion 

All Historical details with regard to the Conversion of each 
countiy of Europe aie omitted : they are fully stated by competent 
authois : my motive at piesent is to draw attention to 

( 1 ) The continuity of the enterprise. 

(2) The spiiit, in which the work of Evangelization was 

attempted. 

(3) The Methods employed. 

(4) The good and bad features of these Methods. 

(5) The totally different circumstances of the piesent Epoch. 

(6) The lessons and warnings to be gamed from the con- 

sideration of the terrible errors of the Past 


(i) lExordmm, 

One object is, to show that, under the impulse once given and 
the Command, there has been dm mg the last eighteen and half 
centuiies a movement, varying in speed at different times, some- 
times indeed stagnant like a glacier, that is impeded, sometimes 
flowing like a stream, sometimes percolating under the soil. The 
story of the Conversion of Europe is not one,’ that reflects credit on 
the Human race : the jVIethods made use of were most erroneous, 
and foreign to the principles of Christianity: the intolerance, 
and wickedness, of some of the Evangelizers exceeded in atrocity 
anything attributed to the followers of Mahomet. The doctrines 
of Christ were not presented to the Non- Christian World in 
a Christian spirit, mainly on their own merits, unassisted by the 
Arm of the Elesh, or the influence of Power, or Worldly Temp- 
tation. 
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Another ohjcct lias been to sIiotT; that the real Method of 
Evangelization is by, 

(1) Pleaching and teaching in the Vernacular of each country. 

(2) Translating the Bible, and circulating it among the people. 

There has been a continuity of this Method, though progressing at 
a different degree of speed, and in a more or less complete manner. 

I do not describe work done, or piaise, or blame, but show 
coldly what has been the Method, although grievously disfigured 
by the admixture of bad ingredients, and point out, that the stream 
of Evangelization now flowing at high tide, has sometimes sunk so 
low, because unholy Methods were used, and holy ones abandoned 
Er Maclcai well says : The force of Missionaiy enthusiasm was 
not quenched, its ardour was not extinguished: it may have 
been oveilain with woildliness and fanaticism, hit it exintecl , 
the line of contact was not bioken ; the succession of the hmalds 
of the Cioss was maintained.’’ (Ely Sermon, p. ii.) 

Just about the time when the Hebiew, after Ins ictuin from 
Babylon, had discovered, or seemed to have di earned of, the 
univei sal suitability of the Eeligious Conception entrusted to him 
for all mankind, the several National forms of 'Worship of the 
adjacent Nations, West of the Euphrates, shiunk into nothingness: 
their notions, suitable to the infancy of mankind, could not stand 
before the scorching light of the Schools of Philosophy : they 
disappeared, while the several Conceptions of the Nations East of 
the Eiver Euphrates, not being exposed to the same Pi^ationalistic 
test, have survived to our time 111 un diminished strength as legards 
the Millions of their followers. 

If we weie not historically ceitain, that it is the same Chris- 
tianity, which was taught by the Apostles, and which is now taught 
in Christendom, we should scarcely recognize the developments, 
as exhibited in England, Enssia, Spam, and France, as having 
possibly sprang from the same germ in Palestine, so totally 
different is the whole of their externals from the Gospel delivered 
by Christ. It took 350 years to stifle the dying Paganism of 
Greece und Borne. Six hundred years more were required to 
bring to Christ the chief of the barbarian races, which had pressed 
into Europe, Kelt, Teuton, and Slav; but it took another 800 
years before the work of Conversion of Asia, Africa, Oceania, and 
America, was undertaken in earnest. And this is scarcely stating 
the full truth, for, if Christendom had been newly established in 
Europe, it had been trodden out in Asia and North Africa. There 
seemed to be a retrograde movement, for, while the Christian 
Missionaries in a desultory manner were making a few converts in 
Europe, the Mahometans were converting thousands of Christians 
to their new Eaith in West Asia, North Africa, Turkey, and Spam 
This, indeed, is an awful phenomenon for Christians to leflectupon. 
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It must not be supposed, that tlie Idea of propagating a nevr 
Eeligion was a new one . it is true, that all lire Eeligions of dhe 
old world were National, and it was an understood thing, that 
each Nation had its established Eeligious Conception, and neither 
was able, nor desired to be able, to bring othcis to their view. 
Imperial Eome was content to tolerate all Eituals and Eogmas, so 
long as the Eoman Eeligious Conception was respected. The 
ancient Hindu Sovereigns acted in very much the same way. 
However, five hundred years before Chiist, Grautama Buddha had 
sent out emissaries to disseminate his peculiar Ideas, and foim now 
Associations People were willing to listen to them, and be cou- 
veited, although no hope of a Futuie Life, or worldh advantage, 
was promised to adheients. The “Noble Way’’ of Buddha w.is 
Universal, for all mankind, and in that respect it difiered tiom all 
other previous Eeligious Conceptions, which weie stuctly National. 
But, on the other hand, it was only for this WoilcI there was no> 
principle of a new Life both here and hereafter, such as was 
conveyed in the unique Conceifiion of Eopeutance, Faith, Pardon, 
Peace, Holiness, through the Mediation of the Crucified and Bison 
Chiist. It was the Conception itself, not tlie Idea of Hniveiijal 
Propagation of that Conception, which was the novel featuie of 
Christianity. 

“ Slow was the rate of progress of the Conveision of Europe ; 
there never wms a period, when the flood was not really riMug, 
though a casual glance would not detect it. In the darkest hours 
there was ever some streak of light : it is not God’s Method of 
“ Eule to give at once gi eat results.” (Maciear’s Gradual Can- 
version of Europe,” p. 12.) 

I quote another thoughtful passage : 

But it IS indeed an idle speculation to consider, what would ©r 
would not have happened, had God ordered the World’s History 
“ otherwise than He has done. One weighty utteiance is sufficient 
“ for us : ^ When the fulness of time tvas come, God sent forth His 
“ Son.’ If, therefore, the World required preparation for that 
“ cardinal turning-point, if a ceitain condition of ripeness wa& 
“ required for the proper acceptance of the Gospel by man, then 
“ the History, which I have written in this volume, is probably 
“ a most vital and important step in that preparation, perhaps- 
“ hardly less important than the Law, ‘ which was our schoolmaster 
“ to bring ns unto Christ.’ For that Law affected only the chosen 
people, whereas Hellenic culture affected the world.” (Mahaffy’s 
“ Greek Civilization.”) 

As regards Translation of the Scriptures, only twenty-one 
versions existed before the Eeformation: there weie about half 
a dozen weak attempts at other Languages, which came to nothing, 
but indicated the spirit of the time * with the exception of two 
or three very dark centuries, the work of Translation has never 
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been suspended for more than a hundred yeais together, and then 
only by the intcrfcicnce of the Arm of the Flesh. In almost every 
pciiod of the long succession of years from the Ascension to the 
present century, theie has always been a special not 

coming from the laying on of hands, but falling upon heart, intellect, 
bram, and hand, of some chosai servant to transfer the Scnptuios 
fioni Language to Language, for the saving of Souls. 

One feature characteiizos the Biography ot all great Missionaries : 
they were great students of the Scriptures, necessarily in the Latin 
Yulgate, as for one thousand years no other was available , but in 
Museums are exhibited interlincal glosses in the Veinacular, such 
as the Iiish Glosses at Bobbio, and St. Gall, and the Anglo-Saxon 
in Gieat Britain, showing that some worthy men were not content 
with the mere melodious sound of the chanted Latin, but were 
desiious, that the new story should be understood by their people 
in their Mother -tongue We have a singular illustration ot this.' 
Boniface stopped for the night at a monastery near Treves. 
A piomising boy, aged 15, named Grcgoiy, after the blessing given 
at supper, began to read aloud out of the Latin Yulgate. When he 
had finished Boniface remarked: You read well and clearly : do 
you uiidei stand the meaning of the words ? ” The boy said, that 
he was quite sure that he did, and read the Latin over again. 
Boniface said : “ I want you to tell me in German what you have 
just read in Latin” : the boy admitted, that he could not do so 
Boniface then translated it word by woid, and pieaclied on the 
subject: it made such an impression upon Gicgory, that he 
left all and followed Boniface, to learn from him how to under- 
stand the Holy Scriptures. Later on the time of Monks was wasted 
in idle processions, and liturgical chants, and the meaning of 
Scripture clean forgotten. 

(2) Firsf Period j up to 400 a.d. 

By the Edict of Milan the Christian Eeligious Conception became 
a Rehgio licita ” This does not at the present Epoch seem a great 
favour to grant, but the same intolerant cries have at all times 
come up from an ignorant populace, backed by an interested Priest- 
hood, who lived by the old Eitual Let us consider for a moment 
how wonderfully the sense of Justice has developed, since 313 ad. 
I have been stationed at Banaras in Horth India, a city full of 
Temples of the Hindu, and Mosques of the Mahometan. By the 
Laws of British India theie is absolute Tolerance, so long as the 
necessary Police-Eegulations are observed, and the Sixth Com- 
mandment is not broken, which foibids Murder under any possible 
pretence. ‘‘ Ripe a 0 eov 9 ,’^ was the cry of the Eoman populace 
in the time of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. There was at that 
time no outward show of Temples, Statues, Processions, and Eitual, 
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for the ncvr Eaitli staited or the prindple that ' God twos a Spnit, 
to he voishipped in Spiiit and in Tinth”, and the absence of 
outward show gave the appearance of Atheism. AThen Protestantism 
aiose against the Paganism ot the Chmch of Pome, the same charge 
was brought against the so-called Heretics, that they weie xAtheists. 

Plameable as was the policy of that gicat and wi^e Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius in oi dering the Hew Peligious Conception to be 
opposed, how much woise was the conduct of Theodosius in the 
destruction of the Temple of Serapis at Alexandiia I How fright- 
fully wicked was the conduct of the Christians of that peiiod ! 
Some of them had undergone persecution in their youth from the 
Pagan Eomans, and yet in their old age they weie active in perse- 
cuting the Pagans, and destroying their Temples. They weie the 
legitimate ancestors of Torqiiemada and the Inquisition. 

The Emperor Julian has always been unjustly spoken of he 
was disgusted by the servile conduct of the Chiistian Clergy, he 
had been educated at Athens, and was ac(j^uainted with some of the 
most celebrated Bishops, who had been taught theie. In the life 
of Basil (I, 285) we have the famous letters which passed between 
him and Julian on the subject of some document. J ulian wrote . 

typivv, Kd-reywov ’’ 

Eeply of Basil : 

ovfc lyvuj^ el yap eyvu)^^ ovklU Ka'riyvLO'sU 

Thou hast read, but not understood : for if thou hadst understood, 
thou would not have condemned.”) 

Julian is called the “Apostate.” He was not more so than 
Constantine, or any other peison, who changes his Eeligion. A 
Hindu who becomes a Christian is called so in India. At least 
Julian was tolerant. If he made an attempt to reintroduce Paganism, 
it was not the old Paganism of the degraded Eoman Empire, but, 
as he was a thoughtful Philosopher of the School of Athens, he 
desired to reintroduce the "Worship of the Gieat Gods of Greece 
and Eome with something of the leality of Chiistian AVoiship, and 
the polity of Christian life. The great figure of Jesus of Hazareth, 
the Son of God, did not in those days stand foith so conspicuously 
as it does now. 

With the death of Julian, Paganism died as a ruling Power* it 
was not a compact body of Doctiine : it had no Sacred Books, but 
it had become a kind of dluvies of all the dying Theogonies of 
the Elder AYoild. In the tombs of the Eoman Legion, huned 
under the Eoman wall of Northumberland, are found Insciip- 
tions to Isis, Bona Dea, the Great Mother, etc , hut they weie 
all impregnated with the dry-rot of Philosophy, Agnosticism, 
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and Atheism. Let not llio Cliristian Religion fall to that si ale. 
Still, Liteiatme loraained m the Iiands oi the ihmaiis in tlu* Saheols 
of Athens and Alexaiidiia It never occur led to the Roman 
Empeior to found piiiely Secnlai Institutions The lural popiilatmn 
(Pagani) clung to tlieir local Shiines, their heioditaiy lidigious 
ideas . they still climhod the mountain, or wordiipped at tlie 
fountain, the mother still called Lncina to her tliioes , the dying 
man still sacrificed the cock to Aesculapius. Tlu'v attributed the 
dreadful calamities of Rome to their own neglect of the Amucut gods, 
who had made Rome what it was, hut who had now dejiartcd and 
left the city to its fate. If the Emperors called tliernscdves 
Christums, some of them were still as cruel and vicious as jMcao : 
if the Priests were Christians, they had iniiodnct'd intoleiance, 
and allowed no Pteligioiis Conception to exist but their own. 

The nominal Christians used to bring sheep, oxen, and pigs, to 
sacrifice at the altar of the new Saint, ]usb as they had done hefoie 
at the altar of the deposed god : they remained Pagans in heart 
though not in name. They were convinced, that thou Saint could 
do what they wanted, ?/ he chose. There was a sort of contract in 
their minds between the God of the Chiistians and the Saint to 
take care of the individual Worshipper, and they had reason to be 
angry if the Saint took the ofieriugs, and did not grant the favour 
asked. They had not got further than the Patriarch Jacob in their 
view of the great Controller (Genesis, xxviii, 20--2) : “ 7 )e iP ilesV 
If the Saint did not giant what they wished, they a])used him, 
ill-used him, and heat him. The Human lace is more true to its 
own gio veiling, selfish, self, than is generally supposed , and 111 their 
gross, carnal heaits, the same sentiments survive tlie change of form 
of Ritual or Dogma, and exist among so-called Chiistians to this day, 

Augustine of Hippo remarked, that the Idols, driven from the 
Temple, still dwelt m the heart : 

'‘Magis remanescent in coidihus idola quam in locis templorum.’^ 

They could not find it in themsehes to think ill of what their 
Aucestors had done for so many centuries vithoiit suffering any 
had consequences, and what they themselves had done in innocent 
childhood : the Past, the Glorious Past, of Rome weighed on tliem. 
Their idea of Tolerance was to crave* it, when conquered, and to 
deny it, when in power. It was as difficult in the Roman Empire, 
as in British India, to vean an ignorant herd in a low state of 
Culture from Pagan Worship . they were never converted in the 
heart, and they adapted the old Temple, old Ritual, old phraseology, 
to the new Religious Conceptions, forced upon the base populace 
by official infiuence, and which was more suitable to the advance of 
the age. Development is of the very essence of the Religious Con- 
ception of the poor foolish Human race. Great Pan was clearly 
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dead. I'^atuie-'WurJiip liad parsed awe}". Ihe of Eomc no 
longer satisfied tin* ampliations^ tlic lazy desire^ of a camolh, Trliich 
must have some place to resort to, and acknowledge some Power, 
or Pcisonality, greater than themselves, to w^'hoin they could 
appeal 

^Ve can here appreciate the exceedingly gieat value of the 
Protestant theories of Ptoligion, which place the Conveision of the 
individual by peaceful and holy argument in the front, and we 
cannot value too highly that great Chiistian Eree - Thinking 
Element, vhich guarantees the existence of Eeligious Libeity, 
Entile Tolerance, and Absolute Er^uality 

Bishop Lightfoot, in his Sermons on Christianity and Paganism 
(p 66, 1890), wu'ites . 

The source of the superiority of Christianity over Paganism 
“ was fourfold : 

‘‘ (i) A more enlightened faith in the will of the Unseen. 

“ (2) A heartier devotion to the cause of Humanity. 

“ (3) A more reverential awe foi the Majesty of Purity 
(4) A greater readiness to Do and SuEor ” 

A Heo-Platonist and a Mahometan would dispute this snpcnoiity : 
a Buddhist would claim, as his own, all these chaiacteiistics. The 
Bishop says at p. 80 : 

Though Constantine, and his son Constantins, reigned 55 years, 
Paganism was by no means disestablished; Christianity was 
only tolerated Both Emperors were only baptized %n mticido 
mo)tis: both were called Supreme Pontiff of the Heathen Cult, 
which was still the Official Eeligion • both dead Em];)erors were 
‘‘ added to the Drdnitios of the Pantheon; coins place this fact 
beyond doubt ” 

Then came Julian, a d. 361, who tiicd to restore the old Eeligious 
Conception, hut with a reformed Cult Gratian, in a.I). 383, refused 
to he Supreme Pontiff, and Paganism w^as clisestahlishcd, and 
disendowed The Temj)le of Serapis at Alexandria was destroyed 
AD 391. With the fall of the Empire Paganism perished out- 
wardly, though still kept up in secret. Augustine’s City of 
God ” reads like a Paean of triumph over its fall. 

If the chance of year left British India at the mercy of a Hindu, 
or Mahometan, Potentate, it is possible, and probable, that they 
would, each in their own way, do something to restore the dignity 
and wealth of their ancient Eeligious Conceptions, but it would he 
found m practice, that the Heo-Hindmsm, and Heo-Mahometanism, 
would he something essentially different from the old forms, for 
new ideas have been absorbed into the old body. Education, and 
contact with other Nations, and the general softening inffuences of 
Civilization, have done their work. Christianity would not be 
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expelled, aud its iiiiliienees -would still be filt. The Tohuaiu-e of 
the British Eiilu in India fur mure tlian a ceutuiy hab left its 
indelible mark on the chaiai ter of the popuLitiuii 

Besides, theie is a Berelopmeiit of the lleli^ious idea alwaws 
going on, though with different dcgiees of force with Is aliens on the 
different rounds of Ilimiaii progiess “ Two thou, sand years ago 
“ theic loomed thiough the mists of earlier (jlreek TlK)iight the 
coiiscionsiicss of One God it eaine yitli the sense of the Unity 
‘‘ of the \YorId ; it came with the sense of the Order of the Woild.” 
(Hatch Bampton Lectures, p 173 ) 

Plntaich writes He Isidc et Osire/’ p 378) : Tliere arc not 
diffcient gods among different people, nor foreign gods, nor 
Greek gods, nor gods of the South and Horth, but just as Sun, 
“ Moon, and Sky, Earth and Sea, arc common to all niankind, but 
have different names among different races, so, tliough thenn be 
one Mteason,^ who orders these things, and one ‘ Ihoyideiice ’ 
who administers them, there arc different honours and appella- 
tions among different races, and men use consecrated symbols, 
some of them obscure, and some more clear, in tins way leading 
‘‘ their thoughts on the path to the Divine But it is not yithout 
risk, for some men, wholly missing their foothold, haye slipped 
into Superstition, and others, avoiding Superstition, have fallen 
into Atheism.’’ 

How Missionaries should ponder oxer these lines ^ The idol is 
nothing, absolutely nothing • to exhibit it at Mission'aiy Meetings, 
or even in a Museum, unless done reverently, is an insult to the 
Human race. The piece of wood or stone represents the llcligious 
Conception of one of the poor nnmstriicted Childien of God, who 
felt after God if haply he could find Him.” Both Hindu and 
Komamsts have said to me, that it was not the image, which they 
venerated, hnt the idea personified m that image. By lookiug 
intently at the image, and for the moment foi’gettmg all the "World 
besides, they tried to fix their Souls upon the Infinite. Pei haps 
shutting their eyes would have the same resul#to Souls hahitiially 
living close to God. 

It is not sufficiently dwelt upon, how in the 400 years pieccding 
Anno Domini, the whole civilized World was entering on a new 
realm of thought : Confucius in China, Buddha in India, Socrates, 
and the School of Plato, in Greece, were leaving indelible marks on 
the minds of men. Great Pan was dying : an inciirahle wound 
had been inflicted on the old National Ecligions, by Eeason and 
Bidicnle the Jews, even the most rigorous, were advancing, in spite 
of their Thora, along the same path Civilization is as infectious 
as Cholera, and travels from town to town ; and parties, susceptible 
of the intellectual and spiritual infection, arc found everywhere. 

In no one particular were the eyes of men more open than this : 
What is the reward of Yirtne ? what profit has man in keeping tlio 
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Law of God ? The Hebrew before the Exile had no thought beyond 
thib dYorld , temporal bleb'=;mgs were the only reward, and yet clearly 
the good suffered, and the wicked tiiumphed It is of no use for 
the Psalmist to say, that he never saw the righteous begging them 
bread (xxxvii, 25) : facts weie against him. 

When the Hebrew Kingdom was entirely destroyed, and the 
Persian and Greek ruled, when Antiochus Epiphanes defiled the 
Temple, it then came upon them, that the reward was not in this 
AYorld, and that there was a Euture State. Homer and the Greeks 
had arrived at this earlier, the Latins knew all about the next 
World, the Hindu and Buddhist solved the pioblom by Metemp- 
sychosis 

The early death of Josiah was a crushing event Of what use 
was it to serve God ? The explanation m the Psalms of what was 
seen m the Temple did not cover the problem the wisdom of the 
Son of Sirach is at fault to explain it 

Another point of view has to be considered The elder Y orld, 
including Greece and Home, looked upon the State-Religion, the 
Local Deity, as jiart of the Constitution, part of the ethnical, 
local, and moral, piospects of the Nation, which could neither be 
questioned, nor changed Plato and Cicero clearly admitted this 
fact. The man, who doubted, or left his National Paith, was 
declared to be Impious,” to have committed a crime against the 
State, and deserving of Punishment. 

Christianity, following Buddhism, and preceding Mahometanism, 
introduced a new principle, that Religion was Hniversal, and not 
limited to this or that Nation. While the Christians were down- 
trodden, they pleaded for Tolerance on the ground of National Law, 
and that the Divinity required the service of the Heart The Edict 
of Milan provided that each person should be allowed to worship his 
own Deity, in order that that Deity might look favourably on the 
Empire. This admits the existence of other Deities, ancl proves, 
that the Edict could not have been drafted by a Christian, who 
could not make such an admission The Hebrews may have been 
up to the time of the Prophets Monolatrists, and not Monotheists, 
admitting that Moab and Ammon had their gods, but that their God 
was a stronger one , but the Christian and the Mahometan were 
never so. 

When the time came for the Teutons to give up the Worship 01 
their Divinities, whose names still survive in the days of the week, 
the lower classes did little more than obey orders, and debase the 
New Religious Conception to the level of the old by changing the 
terminology, not the idea. With the usual ingratitude of Perverts, 
while the Priests of the new Conception took credit for the 
abundance of the Harvest, the cessation of illness, victory in battle 
in reply to their prayers, when opposite events occurred, they were 
attributed to the wrath of the insulted Teuton Gods. I have not 

60 
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remarked this intellectual plieuomeiion m India, for in fact tlio 
Worsliip of the old gods has not dimimshed, and the election of 
new Temples, and repair of old ones, in a time of Peace, and 
a realm of Law, are conspicuous 

Of those, who opposed Christianity iii the fourth century a d , 
there were distinct groups : 

(1) Those who would make no compromise: tlic stupid old 

conservatives, who exist at all periods, who know 
nothing, understand nothing, and remain in their 
ignorance. 

(2) Those who, from a desire of a quiet life, kept silent. 

(3) Those who, hemg moderate in their views, and tlioiightfiil 

in their natures, dreamed of some union and compromise 
between the old and new Idea. 

All the above were firmly attached to the old Edigions Con- 
ception, as would he natural with persons of low^ Cultuie ; but the 
worldly people, indifierent to anything spiritual, went o\'er blindl}' 
to the new Eeligious Conception of those in Power. The greater 
the amount of Paganism, that clung to the new Eitual, the more 
staunch these adherents were * but the eyes of the generations of 
mankind were being opened to the folly of Polytheism, the frightful 
moral impurity of the Olympian gods, and a conviction grow npon 
the thoughtful, that there did exist a great Eternal Universal Power, 
known as iJ^umen Divmum Divinitas, the author and sustainer of 
the World. We may expect something like this in the expiring 
Eeligious Conception of the Hindu and Buddhist. 

The Biography of one man of that period of change has come 
down to us, which is characteristic of the Epoch In the last 
generation of real Paganism there lived a man named Praetoxtatus. 
He died 384 a.d., before Alaric appeared before Eome He was 
a tolerant, wise, genmne, man, well skilled in all the learning of 
the time. He not only knew th-e history of his own Graeco-Eoman 
Cult, but of the other contemporary Conceptions, such as thos(‘ of 
Mitra, Isis, the Great Mother, etc , and he tried to unite them all, 
so as to resist lawfully and with dignity the new Chnstiaii idea. 
He was a contemporary of Jerome and Augustine 

When the Christians quarrelled among themselves, and actually 
killed each other m a dispute about the election of a new Pope, 
Praetextatus interfered, exiled one of the candidates, and supported 
Hamasus He gave Christians the cynical advice, that they should 
love each other more* he rallied them on their luxurious living, and 
large Eevenues. The Inscription on the tomb of his wife Paulina has 
come down to us : ‘‘ You, my husband, by teaching me ha\o saved 
“me from the arm of Heath, you took me to the Temple, and 
“ under your eyes I was initiated into all the mysteries. I should 
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have been bappy, if tbe gods had allowed me to survive you 
I am still happy, because I die thine, as I lived, and as I shall 
still remain after my Death ” This is coming very near Chiisti- 
anity. The moderate Christians and Pagans might have united: 
but just as in former times the Pagans had pei\>eciited the Christians, 
so later on the Christians persecuted the Pagans, and so it would 
be again, if the Church of Eome, which learns nothing, and forgets 
nothing, got into power. 


(3) Bemid Period: Conversion of Europe, 

Many excellent Books have been written on this subject, they 
are all partizan-books. I wish to regaid the progress of tlic nc^w 
Idea from a iihilosophical point ot view. If any enlightened 
Mahometan, like Saiyad Ahmed xVli, of Aligarh, JTorth India, 
were to write a Book on the Conversion of Asia to Islam, and to 
narrate with satisfaction, how Christian Churches were destroyed 
or turned into Mosques, and the Priests slaughtered, and their lands 
confiscated, we should pass a severe judgment upon him. The end 
does not justify the means. We ought to recollect, that the Powers 
of the Eaith are only instruments in the hands of the great 
Controller of Human events We look with equal disgust on the 
Methods adopted in past ages to make Hations Christian, or to 
make them Mahometan. 

Europe to this clay is not entirely even nominally Christian : 
there are Millions of Mahometans in the European portion of 
the Turkish Empire, and thousands of Hebrews scattered over 
Europe. As a fact, portions of Lithuania were not converted to 
a Hominal Christianity until the Thirteenth century a n , and then 
by the most violent and abominable Methods, Up to 1230 a.d , 
Human Sacrifices were ofitered in Lithuania, and male and female 
slaves were burned with their Master and Mistress. Moreover, 
Millions are only Census-Christians. The Unitarians can scarcely 
be classed as Christians for any practical purpose, any more 
than the Hebrew. 

There was a marked difference in the mode of Conversion. In 
the early centuries the spread of the new Idea had gone upwards, 
springing sometimes from the words, and example, of a Christian 
slave, male or female. The first Christians were essentially men 
of low degree, not many wise, not many great, nor were the tenets 
of the new Idea formularized, nor were the Ministers instructed, 
nor was there any Literature of any kind. There must have been 
a very difficult two centuries, when the new Idea rested on its own 
innate strength, and Divine impulse. 

'Ihe political state of Europe was changing. Powerful and 
ignorant Pagan races had spread over Horth Europe from the East, 
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the Ivclt'j, the Teutons, and the Slavs they were the vchiclos 
chosen hy God for the reception of the new Idea from the 
worn-out Eoman and Greek races. They were followed hy the 
Huns, The Homan arms had penetrated to Hritain in the Horth, 
that isolated race, 

Heiutm told clwisos orhe Britaiinos '^^ ; 

to the South in the African Sahara, to the East to the shores of 
the Elver Tigris and beyond. Greek Philosophy had shaken the 
blind confidence in the Supernatural The common herd had not 
much of the Ptoligious Instinct to get rid of, and they did not take 
in much beyond the externals of the new Eeligious Conception. 

Prom one point of view the whole Christian community in the 
first two centuries had the functions to discharge of a Missionary 
Society, and had the opportunity also. They were strangers and 
sojourners in the midst of a great mass of Paganism : there was no 
standing still, or making compromise. They had not to go out of 
their street, or their town, to find persons worthy of Conversion : 
there were their slaves, their neighbours, their fellow-townsmen 
The very words which they used, their every action, if they were 
indeed Christians, betrayed them. The Christian mistress could 
not ill-treat her slave ; the Christian man could not give a free rein 
to his low appetites ; the sott answer, the abstention from returning 
a blow, the putting up with injuries, betrayed a something, which 
made an impression, disarmed an enemy, and perhaps attracted an 
mquirer. The meeting for family-prayer, the Psalm-singing, the 
pure life of chastity, must have made Pagans feel, that there was 
some new element in life, that there was a Beauty in Holiness, 
a Power m self-control. Such exhibitions in the Nineteenth 
century wouhl have the same effect In Home, at that time, the 
masses, who took lessons m Cruelty in the El avian Amphitheatre, 
had lost all sensibihty to Pity, all capacity for Mercy. 

Of coiu’se, those, who opposed the spread of Christianity in the 
three first centuries, get no quarter from an Ecclesiastical Historian. 
Clearly, like the Hindu conservatives in India, they did not under- 
stand the movement * it was clearly a destructu e one , of that there 
was no doubt, and destructive of something, vrhich had been valued 
by them They were good old conservatives, who were content 
with things as they were * the Olympian gods would last their 
time, and they had no stomach for martyrdom 

And it has been acutely remarked by a great author, Dr Arnold, 
that in all great moral movements there are two motors, belonging 
to totally chfferent classes * (i) the serious reformer, (2) the libertine 
anarchist. The Apostles had to warn their fiocks against the wild 
licentious doctrines, which had fastened like limpets on an imperfect 
Christianity. The neo- Christian, both then and now, fell far short 
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in practice of tlio doctrine, wMch lie preacliecL Tliose, who perse- 
cuted^ Socrates, called him an Atheist : that was according to the 
prevailing opinion of the time Those, who persecuted the Christians, 
called them Atheists ; and, when the Christians got the upper hand, 
and the Arm of the Mesh was on their side, the Christians called 
the Heathen Atheists. It is the old story : orthodoxy means ‘ ^ my 
doxy,” and atheism means the non-recogmtion of my gods.” We 
have to get to the standpoint of the speaker to understand the 
argument 

The problem of the Conversion of Europe seems to resemble the 
problem of the Conversion of India at the present moment : but 
how diiferent is the environment ! While, on the one hand, the 
preacher of the new Idea has entire Toleration, and liberty, so long 
as he does not injure others, and has no fear of incarceration by the 
Authorities, or of being stoned by the Mob in a llealm of Law, yet, 
on the other hand, he dares not touch, or insult, a place of 
Worship of others, and, if such an incident had occurred as that of 
the deaths of Ananias and Sajjphira, while I was Magistrate of 
Lanaras, I should have placed Peter and John in the Police Lock-up, 
and inquired into the cause of death. Had Hyjiatia been killed 
by the Bishop and Clergy of an Indian Diocese, I rather suspect, 
that the parties concerned, including the Bishop, would have found 
their way to the Grallows. 

Whether by the connivance of the Christian Priests or not, 
somehow or other the converts in Europe, notably m Eriesland, 
connected the abundance of the Harvest, and the success of the 
Fishery, with the arrival of the Christian Missionary: this is the 
very lowest form of Superstition. When will the enlightened 
Chi’istiamty of the Nineteenth century disconnect the solemn order 
of the Seasons, and the laws, which regulate the abundance and 
scarcity of the Seasons, from Prayer and Temple -Worship ? In 
India to this day Prayers arc being offered simultaneously in adjacent 
temples for more Bam, by those who have Cotton-cultivation, and 
for no Bain at all, by those, who cultivate the Sugar-cane on 
UTigated knd. Why not leave the Clerk of the Weather to 
manage his own affairs ? 

, So when, by use of medical knowledge, or some lucky chance, 
m fact by the Providence of God, and His all-secmg Wisdom, men 
recovered from sickness, the converts in the Early Missions in 
Euiope were taught td attribute this healing to the new Beligious 
Conception : how the Deaths were explained away we know not. 
But it IS a low form of Conversion to retain such notions. Possibly 
such stories may belong to the lying legends of an over- credulous 
age. It must be admitted, that out of Palestine no consideration is 
shown by the most devout Christian to a Miracle. The modern 
MiSrSionary should stoutly disclaim all sympathy with any Bejiorts 
of occurrences out of the ordinary evolutions of Nature. The 
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mcdiciuG man, tlie OaviJaToup'^/o'f, or tlie Paith. -healer, should be 
sternly denounced The spiritual Conversion of a Soul is the 
greatest po^nble Miracde The saving of a Soul from well-merited 
Punishment by Faith in one Powerful to save is the greatest of all 
possible Human Concex^tions. 

hlot only was it deemed to be right, but a duty, to compel the 
Heathen to come in to the Christian Church, and to punish severely 
any, who after joining the Church, altered their mind and left it ; 
but this right is asserted still by no less an authority than Cardinal 
Taughan : “ Occasions are not wanting for the employment of the 
Civil sword in defence of the Church. Heither the Church nor 
the State, whenever they are united on the basis of Divine Hight, 
“ have any knowledge of Tolerance The Peace of Christ goes 
hand in hand with Unity, not with Division The Church has 
the right, vi virtue of hey Divine Commission, to require of eveiyone 
to accept her doctrine: there can be no tolerance of error in 
matters of Ecligion.’’ (Caidinal Yaughan, ^‘Essays on Religion,’’ 
p. 402, 1867.) 

The influence of a Queen was made use of to convert a King 
We have the notable instance of the King of Kent in the time 
of Augustine of Canterbury. Great indignation would be felt, if 
a Mahometan wife persuaded a Christian King to accept Islam. 
A whole Piegiment of Soldiers entered the stream en masse to be 
baptized under orders of their Chieftain. Three thousand French 
warriors were baptized then and there with King Clovis The 
Prussian peasants were driven by whips into the River Dnieper, and 
baptized by force They would have become Mahometans under 
similar influences brought to bear upon their bodies Cases of 
individual Conversion under the influence of argument and prayer 
were rare. 

In those days there was not such a wide abyss of social habits 
between the Missionary and the Natives, to the Conversion of whom 
he was delegated, as there exists now. The hardship, to which 
the Missionary was exposed from climate and entire dejirivation of 
social necessities, was much less As a set-ofl to this, in a Realm of 
Law Lke British India there is no personal danger from arbitrary 
wolence, and unfailing means of communication mth the mothor- 
countiy, which were entirely wanting in the days of the great 
Enghsh Missionary Boniface. 

Alcuin (a n. 780) insisted on the worthlessness of Baptism without 
Faith and conviction of Sin. He did not regard Baptism as an 
opus ^opeiatum, and he did not scruple to inveigh against the 
tendency at his time to identify Conquest by force of arms with the 
Conversion of the Soul. We stretch out our arms to bless this 
mediaeval Christian, who could see and speak so clearly. 

Let us read what happens in our own Epoch. A thousand of 
the troops of the newly converted King of Kent and his French 
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wife had indeed walked into the Biver and were baptized . not 
a word about Soul-Conyerbion In modern times Tippu Tib, the 
great Slave-dealer, sells to the emissaries of Cardinal Layigerie, 
a complete village of slaves captured with the usual accompani- 
ments of rapine, rape, murder, and arson, men, women, and 
children, in the proper proportion, and all are baptized and started 
in a Christian Church, what an outcry there would be, if the 
Mahometans had done the same, and had circumcised Christian 
Boys ! 

The Bishop at Loanda used to baptize all the slaves forcibly 
deported for the Portuguese West African Colony from South 
America 

There was an ebb and flow in the tide of Missionary zeal. 
Gregory the Great seriously and justly blamed the Trench 
Churches, which had obtained an early Christianity, for not caring 
to carry the Gospel to their Pagan hleighbours Ihe same slack- 
ness was evidenced by the British Church, which actually refused 
to take any stops to convert the Anglo-Saxon invaders of Britain. 
Somehow or other the Pagan Northmen, who had settled in Borth 
Prance, reappear to History as Christian PTormans. 

Still more remarkable is the absence of any desire of the great 
Protestant Beformers of Europe, though they had studied the 
Scriptures and were devoted to Christ, to carry the Gospel to 
Begions Beyond. Even in the reign of Queen Elizabeth no effort 
was made. It cannot be said, that at that Epoch the Duty was 
unknown, as Erasmus, not a Protestant, but whose voice was heard 
in his Missionary tieatise, pp. 1 15, 1 16, recognizes the Duty. 

Boniface’s Methods were thoroughly bad, exceptionally bad 
from the standpoint of his own Epoch. He used the Arm of the 
Plesh unscrupulously to overcome the inhabitants of another 
country (he was an Englishman and the people weie Germans), 
who had different views from his own of the relation of the Soul 
to God. He might by kindly reason and argument have shown 
them the better way : but where was his authority in the Scn].)tures 
to destroy their objects of reverence, appropriate their pioporty to 
his own use, and while getting rid of Idol- Worship with one 
hand, introduce the still more degraded fetish- Woi ship of relics 
with the other ? He erred greatly m another direction. He strove 
by force or chicanery to force into obedience to Borne the indepen- 
dent Christianities founded on the Continent by Columbanus and 
Gall : he is reported to have baptized thousands : how many indi- 
viduals had he tested as to their knowledge, elementary knowledge, 
of Christ ? He was not a hypociite : he never pretended to work 
miracles : he wrought according to the limitation of Human poweis, 
with an inflexible will and entire devotion to Borne and the Prank 
King, who supported him. 

Charlemagne attempted to introduce Christianity by blood and 
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sword into Germany , lie beheaded in one day 4,500 Saxons, who 
opposed him. One of the mam causes of the irruption of the 
hToithmen upon Gieat Eiitain, Ii eland, and France was to avenge 
the wiong done by Charlemagne (Stoke’s “Keltic Church,” p 264 ) 
He did not scruple to destroy idols, and appropriate the Temples 
to the new Idea : a greater wrong than this to Human Hature can 
scarcely be imagined. Cardinal Yaughan, in his address this year 
(1897)5 seems to allude to this with satisfaction at the Ebb’s Fleet 
celebration. The Pope ordered that the Temples of the idols were 
not to be destioyed, but sprinkled with holy water, and furnished 
with altars, on which Worship could be offeied to deified mortals, 
such as the Virgin Mary. 

Still, the Missionaries of that period were devoted men, and did 
what they could . there were no “ Missionary Intelligencers ” pub- 
lished monthly to cover them with undeserved praise, and chronicle 
the illnesses of their wives, and the prolific birth of their children. 
Their names have become mere shadows. We have the outlines of 
good and devoted men, who made it their life’s occupation in a rude 
and barbarous age, with no support from rich Associations, no 
Salaries, or Pensions, or Allowances, no motive but to serve their 
Master, no instructions but the promptings of the Holy Spiiit to 
spread the gentle civilizing precepts of the new Eeligious Con- 
ception, 

If not of the same race with the men, amidst whom they settled, 
they were on the same round of Human Culture, in the same 
environment of customs and prejudices, and under the same cloud 
of ignorance as to Geography, History, and Astronomy. There 
was no superb Albocracy then as now, and they dealt tenderly 
with the usages of the people, as they could sympathize with them, 
pitied their superstitions, from which they had so lately emerged 
themselves, and if permitted became fathers of their new flock. 
Eoniface staited fiom Exeter, Columbanus from Glasgow, Aidan 
migrated to the Holy Island : let us think of their material outfit, 
and contrast it with that of the modern Missionary, who is outfitted 
by a Missionary Society. Let us reflect on the comfortable homes 
ot the modern Missionary, his carriages, and the dress of himself 
and his wife, and how he holds his head above the Hative Pastors, 
and would scorn the idea of his daughter’s intermarriage with one 
of them : he rails against Caste, and in matters matrimojiial and 
social practises it: perhaps the converted Hindu, like the late 
Hehenuah Hilkant, a Brahman, has a pedigree of hundreds of 
years, while the white man has sprung from behind the counter 
into the pulpit. 

The Missionary of that period craved of the Euler the gift of 
a petty island, or some valueless land, and practised Community 
life, as distinguished from Monasticism. In his humble way he 
exhibited the new Christian life, analogous to the “ Hoble Way ” 
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of Buddlia, and lie went atoiit preacMng the new Idea of Human 
Life, and the Promise of Life beyond the grave. Sometimes the 
Chiefs threw in their lot with him. In Iona the Abbot was head 
of the Commnmty, and the Bishop was one of the Community. 
Such servants of Christ did not seek personal comfort : they 
did not allow themselves the blessings of Lamily-life : they were 
celibates, and then* food, raiment, and rooftree, were of the same 
pattern as that of the people, whose hearts they came to win They 
employed jSTatives as their assistants* they laid the foundation of 
Secular Instruction : they all spoke the Language of the People : 
they studied and translated the Scriptures, and with their own 
hand made copies for the new Churches. There were no Printing- 
presses then Patrick, Columba, Columbanus, and Boniface, had 
all studied the Scriptures, and loved to read and meditate upon 
them, and made them their rule in life : if asceticism could be 
imputed to them, it was only external. True Eeligion,’’ said 
Columbanus, “consists not in the humiliation of the body, but of 
the heart . the external observances are not the end, but the means.” 

On the subject of the Language to be employed in Public 
W orship, Augustine of Canterbury was blind . he chose to assume, 
that Latin was the Sacred Language. IJlfilas, Cyril, Methodius, 
had their eyes opened : his were shut. Latin was dead, dead even 
in Spam and Italy, and had never been understood in Great Britain , 
but the Anglo-Saxon, and Welsh, Languages were entirely banished 
from the Churches, over which he hacl control, and no attempt was 
made to translate the Scriptures. The Priest kept to himself the pre- 
rogative of oral explanation. It was not so in Horth Britain, where 
the Missionaries from Iona had influence. Caedmon (a n. 680) burst 
forth with a poetic Bible . this was followed by a Translation of 
the Psalms, and Bede left to us the precious legacy of the Gospel 
of John. 

Twice this little island of Great Britain has had the privilege 
of being called to Evangelize the World. The names of Aidan, 
Paulmus, Chad, Cuthbert, Benedict Biscop, Wilfiid, Willebrod, 
Winefrid alia& Boniface, can never be forgotten. 


(4) Third Period. 

The time came, when the Gosjielwas conveyed to countries out of 
Europe. The eflorts, that have been made during the I^meteenth 
century by the Protestant and Bomish Churches, are too well known 
to require mention. Allusion is now made to the efforts made on a 
very limited scale in previous centuries. We must recollect that loco- 
motion then was difficult : Geographical Knowledge was scant and 
inaccurate. In Mahometan countries, both to the Missionary and 
Convert, change of Eaith meant Death, and in barbarous Begions 
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fearful ^^iifferingb liad to be counted upon AYe must not be bard 
on pluvious generations, because so little was clone. It is true, that 
they did not even do what they might have done, but the magnificent 
opportiimties of modern days wcie absent Of course the same 
Duty existed , but the means were wofully deficient, and the 
Methods had not been worked out by experience. The coimtiies, 
in which some efforts had been made, were : 

I. Asia: India, China, Japan. 

II. Airica * Abyssinia. 

III. Oceania* nothing. 

lY. Ameiica Mexico, Paraguay. 

The piospect of the same Gospel being preached in the same 
country (say British India) by twenty or thirty different Organiza- 
tions, in differing forms, sometimes violently hostile to each other, 
is not encoui'agmg : it is a melancholy phenomenon. 

Foremost, but by no means the originator, among Missionaries 
of this Period stands Francis Xavier: he landed in Goa 1542 a.d., 
and died aged 46, 1552 a n , after seivice of only ten years in Goa, 
Travancor, Ceylon, the Indian Archipelago, and Japan : he died 
of want and neglect in the little island of Sancian, near Hongkong. 
His Methods were decidedly sensational, and spasmodic. In the 
Jliustiated Catholic Mmions of London, Dec , 1890, in a short notice 
barely exceeding a column of half-page, it is deemed of importance 
to record, that at Goa he “ went abput the streets ringing a bell to 
draw the little children after him’^ : in Ceylon he “evangelized 
the poor and oppressed’’ Pearl-fishers, “baptizing tem ofthonmyids ”: 
in Travancor “God first gave him the gift of tongues without 
learning them.” In describing his Methods the writer says, that his 
life was not merely that of a great “ thaumaturgus,” mil acle-worker, 
“ but first and foremost a life of self-denial, mortification, penance, 
“ and humiliation, combined with heroic love of God, and conse- 
“ quent zeal for souls, and wherever Missionary work has succeeded, 
“ is succeeding, or will ever succeed, it is only by these Methods, the 
“ Methods of the Apostles, Patrick, Boniface, Xavier, and all who 
“ are animated by his spirit, and hope for his reward.” Oh that 
the Missionaries ot the Church of Home would be content with these 
last attributes, omitting the thaumaturgy ! Oh that the Protestant 
Missionaiies would take up a life of self-denial, and be ready to die 
at their posts, not saddling the Missionary ^Society with the educa- 
tion of Missionary children, and abandoning their posts, just, when 
after a useless and expensive appienticeship, they have become 
useful, for the sake of a sick ^ife 1 Can such be called Apostles? 

Xavier’s merits weie: absence of Ambition, and Yanity; un- 
daunted energy; entire self-conseciation ; no idea of leaving his 
Field ; very bold ; the same to all men ; sympathy and tenderness 
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for all his fellow-labourers ; a peacemaker always; great nobility 
of character, very full m his reports ; good for dispatch of busines'3 ; 
great puiity of life , great endurance and patience. 

His faults weie ’ leaning entiiely on the Arm of the Flesh; 
ignoiance of any foreign language; not truthful; impulsive and 
constantly meddling in Worldly Politics, revengeful against all, 
who opposed him ; totally indifferent to the Translation of the Bible ; 
worshipper of Saints and Angels ; encouraging his Missionaries to 
flatter and act as spies; rc(i[uiring no piepaiation before baptism; 
an ascetic; desirous to be an autocrat; ciave for Eomance ; bap- 
tizing young children i)i articulo mortis ; never making any attempt 
at individual Conveision of the Soul 

It was found, that in the South of India, in TravancorJ there was 
an ancient Syrian Christian Church : the date of the foundation of 
that Church is disputed : it is not probable, that it existed before 
the Sixth century a d , and there is little evidence of Christian life 
during ten centuries; but it did exist, and mamtamod a certain 
Pitual, ruled over by an Abuna from the Syrian Patriarch at 
Marclin, in Mesopotamia. Francis Xavier, in 15+5, tried to induce 
a spiritual submission to the Pope by offering a salary to this 
Abiina from the Portuguese King : tins is a sample of the Mis- 
sionary Methods of the Period Strange to say, the Syrian Church 
preferred its independence, but there was a secession of a portion, 
who called themselves the Syro-Eomanists, under the Bishop of 
Goa When they first came into contact with Western Christians, 
they were Xestorians, and had been so from the commencement, 
but in 1665, when all communication with the Xestorian Patriarch 
had long been effectually prevented by the Eomamsts, they came 
under the Patiiarch of Antioch of the Syiian Church. (“ Syrian 
Church of Malabar,” 1873, p. 7.) 

It IS interesting to record, that a small section of the Eomish 
Missionaries tried the expedient of a certain fusion of Eomish and 
Indian practices, if not of dogma : it failed, as the Vatican rejected 
the notion with scorn. The Phenomenon is j)ossible in the piesent 
dissolving state of the Inchan Intellectual Kaleidoscope The 
Salvation-Aimy supplies a quasi- Christian ingredient, which might 
combine with a branch of the great Hindu Tree. 

This IS one of the Problems of the Twentieth century. Mis- 
sionary Societies of all Churches and Nationalities have, in spite of 
warning, persistently determined to convey to the inhabitants of 
Asia, Africa, Oceania, and North and South America, the Gospel 
of Christ in a European, or American, capsule, so that the converts 
not only become Christianized but Europeanized. There will be 
an intellectual revolt on the part of the ancient races of Asia : 
they were civilized, when the people of Europe were still savages 
They have Legends, ancient Eitual, time-honoured Customs, 
Sacred Books, National Pride: will they not submit the precious 
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ore of the Gospel to a ne^ cnicihlc, and refuse to occupy the position 
of Middle-class Europeans and Americans ? 

(5) Coyiclusion. 

M^e must not suppose, that God’s witnesses are at any time 
entirely absent fioin any great assembly of Human creatures. 
Amidst the Hindu, Buddhists, Confuciamsts, and Mahometans, there 
have at all times been some, who tried to see God face to face, or 
attain that spiritual state, which was closest to God, or partook of 
the elements of the highest Yiitue conceivable by their limited 
intellects So amidst those dark ages of Christianity, when He- 
ligion was being propagated by the sword, false miracles, lying 
legends, and unworthy expedients, amidst this wilderness of true 
Beligious Conceptions, amidst these dry bones of Eitual observance, 
the cruel oppression of the poor non- Christian, the destruction of 
time-honoured shnnes, which had been the only ideal of Keligion 
to countless Millions for centuries, ever and anon we come upon 
the track of true Saints of God Some sparks from the Divine 
Workshop illuminate the whole Begion : wiser counsels are uttered, 
if not attended to • the faults above described were the faults of 
the Messenger, not of the Message. Something whispers in our 
ear, that the matter was from God, and not from Borne, or Gaul : 
that this was the Method deliberately ordained for the Conversion 
of Eiu'ope, for the object was to advance the Kingdom of God, not the 
transitory Kingdom of Bom an, Kelt, Teuton, or Slav. The work 
was painfully Human ; the workers poor miserable men ; the 
object was essentially divine, to convey t the heart. Some think, 
that this spuitual operation can be performed by Bitualistic Symbols, 
brought to bear eyi hloc on families, tribes, and Kations ; others 
think on Sciiptnral grounds, that Conversion is the sole work of 
the Holy Spirit working on individual consciences. We sadly 
remark the absence of charity in what was done : let me take heed, 
that there is no lack of charity in the mode of describing it * the 
treasure is given to us in earthen vessels; but it is given, and it 
is there • let us condemn the fault, but speak lovingly of the ofiender. 
Perhaps, if we had been placed in their environment, we should 
have done the same; perhaps in Heaven the desire to do His Will 
will be some excuse for the shockingly defective modes of doing it. 

A narrowness of vision is evidenced in many writeis; their 
environment was practically limited by the Boman Empire, the orbit 
of Gieek and Boman Literature with the conventional knowledge of 
the Hebrew race. The knowledge of Eastern Asia, Africa, Oceania, 
and Ameiica was limited, and yet the four great pre-Christian 
Beligious Conceptions had come into existence, Brahma, Buddha, 
Zoroaster, Confucius, influencing hundreds of millions even to this 
day. The English theologian discusses the work of the Great 
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Creator over loliole World, the round orb circuranavigated by 
oiir ships, and described by our Geographers, and yet he restricts 
his arguments to the compaiatively small Eoman Empire, or the 
insignificant Hebrew race, as if they represented the Avhole Woild. 
Luke the Evangelist set the example by telling us that Augustus 
Caesar issued a deciee “that all the World (y oUovpLevrj) should 
be taxed,” and that “devout men out of every Hation under 
Heaven” weie present on the day of Pentecost (Acts, li, 5). This 
has led insensibly in Pmligious treatises to the use of exaggerated 
and lax expressions, which would never be used in the description 
of the affaiis of ordinary life A kind of poetic glamour is thiown 
over the whole subject, and things are deemed to be possible, which 
are in ordinary life impossible. And yet the subject discussed is 
of such pai amount importance to the Soul, that the strictest 
accuracy of expi’ession should be maintained. 

Eor Luke, the Gentile Physician, Euddha had lived in vain ; 
for him in vam had Asoka two bundled years before the great 
Anno Domini erected the tablets, which still exist in different 
parts of the vast Indian Empire, pleaching Peace, and Mercy, 
and Holiness. “ A completely new idea in the History of 
“ the Woild had been started in the third Buddhistic Council 
“ m the Third century before the gieat Anno Domini under 
“ King Asoka, the idea of conquering all Nations by the sole 
“ Power of Truth. A resolution was carried at that Council to 
“ send Missionaries to all Nations to preach the Noble Way, the 
“ new Gospel of Altruism. Such an idea had never entered 
“ into the minds of the ancient Egyptian, Babylonian, or Brahman, 
“ or Hebrew, not even of the Greeks : it presupposed quite 
“ a new conception of the World; it assumed a belief, that the 
“ different Nations of the World, however separated from each 
“ other by language, colour, custom, and Geograpliical distnbution, 
“ foimed one united family; that Humanity was not an empty 
“ name ” (Max Muller, Oriental Congress, September, 1892 ) 

We have no right to attribute Universality to the experiences 
of the tiny Nation of the Jews, or to claim a monopoly of moial 
goodness to the Nineteenth century nominal Christian. The great 
Asiatic Nations up to the time of Alexander the Great had main- 
tained an isolated existence . they had neither borrowed ideas, nor 
lent them* they created, each of them, their own Philosophy, 
developed their own form of Bitual, and gave birth to their own 
gigantic Literature Buddha first broke the silence and the isola- 
tion of past centuries * Buddhism, driven from Nearer India, 
took refuge in Further India, and the Extieme Orient. 

The interference of the Civil Power with the work of the 
Missionary is quite legitimate, if his conduct be such, as is likely to 
cause a breach of the Peace, and loss of life. I myself in the Panjab 
ordered the Chapel of a Missionary to be pulled down, which he had 
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ei octet! on the cilgc of a sacred tank, regaulless of tke feelings of tlic 
Hindu iTOibhippor^ The Fientli Goveinnient in Algeria is always 
in anxiety, lest tliC unguarded words of the Missionary should louse 
the indignation of the people, and cause political trouble The 
only remedy is, to expel the Missionary, if he attempts to turn the 
yoild upside down The Groyernment of Eritish India may he 
compelled to do so also, if the Missionary will continue to interfere 
Ayith the Laws Eegulating the Sale of Alcohol, the Opium- Trade, 
and the internal admimstiation of Military Cantonments, forgetting 
the Loid’b words : Render unto Caesar the things, which are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things, that are God’s.” 

The adyantages and disadyantages of high European Ciyilization 
are pietty equally balanced The European Missionary considers 
himself so socially superior to the Hatiyes, that his influence for 
good is diminished The Press, if a blessing on one side, is a 
cause of boundless eyil on another: the power of locomotion, and 
the entire Toleration of all forms of Worship, are not without 
corrcsxionding drawbacks. 

We are gradually freeing ourselres from the notion, that the 
Nicene Fathers were inspired, or better informed, and wiser than 
those, who happened to be born centuries later* it is admitted 
now bt Roman Catholic and Protestant, that our Loid’s great 
Commission is binding on all, and that it has neyer been fulfilled. 

What said the eaily Fathers ? Setting aside those, who adopted 
IMilleniiium-ideas. it does not appear, that a imiycrsal reign of the 
Gospel was anticipated before the end of the World. Chrysostom 
considered, that the Prophecies of the preachers of the Gospel had 
been adecpiately fulfilled before the taking of Jerusalem. Jerome 
considered, that the whole of Isaiah xi had reference to the 
first adyent of our Lord. Basil and Cyril entertained the same 
view ; they applied the Prophecies to the spread of the Gospel, that 
had been akeady witnessed. Augustine wrote on the signs of the 
approaching encl . the Gospel was to be preached for a witness m all 
lands : that the accomplishment of this would be a sign of the 
coming end * the result of the Preaching would be, not that all 
would belieye, but some only, and that the rest would be unbelieyers, 
and opposed to the faithful 

€19 juaprvpiov waffi roL9 eOveai : kol tot 6 7tXo9 fcai 

il’9 opwpLev^ 6 Koa-jLios u7ra9 r?p Trepl y^piarou CLvaaicaXla^ TreTrXrj- 
ptvrai. 

Cyril of Jerusalem thought the Preaching of the Gospel to the 
tvJiole World so nearly complete, as to show that Christ was coming 

This gives us a measure of their strange Geographical ignorance, 
an Ignorance often evidenced by modern Preachers and Writers. 
Augustine states : 

“ Omnes enim gentes promissae sunt, non omnes homines omnium 
gentium : non enim ommum est fides.” 
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"We cannot in these clays rest satisfied with the opinion of Jerome 
and Augustine, that it is enough for us to pi each the Gospel, and 
that it will he woe to those, who do not listen to it We cannot 
quote the words used in the Parable of the Mainage-Peast, that 
‘Gee mmt compel thmi to come in ” with the Arm of the Plesh, minder, 
tortures (the advice of Augustine of Hippo), and the confiscation of 
property, all for Chi 1st, as was the practice of Charlemagne, Olaf 
of Norway, or the Spanish Inquisition. 

Jerome wTites : Sienum Homini adyentus est Evangelium in 
tot^ orbe praedicari, ut nullus sit excusabilis ” Pifteen hundred 
years have passed away and the Lord has delayed His coming. We 
cannot conclude with those old Fathers, that the Prophecies, and 
the Great Commission, have been fulfilled. There are no longer any 
ends of the round World . we know approximately the area and the 
population of the Globe, and the fact, that in 1,900 years only one- 
third of that poj)ulatioii has been concerted, the large majority 
only nominally, and a large portion to false and degraded forms of 
the Teaching m Judaea. We cannot, therefore, comfort oui selves, 
and sit still waiting for a Millennium, and the Conversion of mankind 
by a Miracle. The wheels of Gocl grind very slowly, but they 
grind very fine. 

The Kelts, Teutons, Slavs, each adopted a separate system of 
Theology, separate names of Deities, separate forms of Worship : 
to the eye of the Philosopher they may have been the same or 
similar, but they were looked upon as totally difierent : the Greek 
and Eoman terminology was essentially different, though the same 
in substance There were in those days tribes differing from all the 
great recognized forms, but the Missionary of those days had no 
po\\er of discrimination, and called them all, as now, enemies of 
God, and children of Satan,’’ because the Gospel had never been 
explained to them, and therefore they had never comprehended it. 

Oh that the preaching in Judaea had come down to us undefiled, 
accompanied by the Gospel of John, and the Epistles of Paul ^ To 
the first generation of Christians there were no Scriptures . they 
had been taught the precious Idea orally, and had accepted Christ 
in His fulness on the testimony of the Apostles and eye-witnesses. 

In the second or third generation Legends, the story of Miracles, 
Symbolism, forced fulfilment of Old Testament Prophecies, Alle- 
gories, Exaggerations, Apocalyptic Yisions, Eitual, the Concej)tion 
of a sanctified body called the “ Church,” and the Judaical revival 
of a “ Priesthood,” darkened the original simple words of the great 
Founder of the new Dispensation. Later on Worldliness, Luxury, 
Temporal Power, Intolerance, the Pagan Arts of Statuary, Painting, 
and Architecture, the carnal policy of ambitious Prelates, the 
arbitrary Edicts of Emperors, altered the whole character of the 
pure and simple Doctrines of the New Testament. 
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^ly ta4c IS completed. The followers of the new Dispensation 
of Je«ll^ Chrifet did wliat tlie Hebrews in tbeir early centuries and 
them latei Diaspora never did, preached their good tidings to the 
Gentile World, not always wisely, or well, hut continuously. The 
followers of the Hindu Sages, Zoroaster, and Confucius, never did 
so Their Eeiigioiis Conceptions were meant for themselves, and 
themselves only: the rest of the World might perish for what 
they cared 

Buddha led the way with a Universal Propagandism. Our 
Lord’s command, five centuries later, in the same sense was un- 
mistakable. Mahomet adopted the same fundamental principle of 
his teaching six centuiies later still. Those must think poorly of 
the Power, Wisdom, and Love, of the great Controller of Human 
events, who can assume, that Buddha and Mahomet acted without 
His Permission, or that their schemes were allowed to take root in 
defiance of His Veto. 

Factum valet even if Fieri non deletF 
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Y. 

The PHrLosopHiCA.L Aspect oe the Idea oe Metempsychosis 

The Idea of the Transmigration of the Eternal entity, called the 
Soul, or “ or Anima,” or Atma, or Euh, into successive 

moital substances, either Human, or Animal, or Vegetable, or Mineral, 
IS neither new, nor unnoticed, in the History of Mankind, nor is it 
in itself unreasonable. I propose to treat it in detail : 


I. Exjeope. 

A. Pythagoras and Empedocles. 

E. Homer. 

C. Plato. 

D. Viigil. 

E. Ovid. 

E. Lucan. 

G. Claudian. 

H. Irish Book of Ealimote. 

A. Pythagoras was born at Samos about 580 b c., travelled in 
Egypt, and settled at Crotona, in South Italy, about 540 b.c , the 
period of the return of the Hebrew from Eabylon. He was the first, 
who adopted the title of Philosopher ; started a School of Philosophy, 
and applied the word Kd<r/i 09 to the Universe, of which he knew so 
small a portion. Among otheis of the great Ideas, to which he gave 
birth, or perhaps only reduced from oral legends to wilting, were 
these ( I ) that the Soul,' was immortal, and it is obvious to the 

senses, that the body was only mortal; (2) that the immoital Soul 
passed from one body at its death into another. The idea was called 
by him Nic'reiL-^lrvyvoai^s (Metempsychosis), or the Transmigration of 
the Soul from one place of habitation to another ; perhaps the more 
perfect term would have been (Metensomatosis), 

as it was the body which was changed, not the Soul. 

There is little doubt, that Pythagoras got his idea about the Soul 
from Egypt, which he had visited : that he derived it f 1 om India is 
out of all reason, as his Idea differs from the Indian Idea in impor- 
tant particulars, and from the Euddhist Idea in toto^ while there is 
a resemblance of his Idea to the Egyptian Idea, both in essentials 
and details. 

Empedocles liv.ed at Agrigentum, in Sicily, 460 to 430 b.c. He 
was remarkable in his life as a thinker, and propounder of new 
doctrines at that particular Epoch, when the mind of man, both in 

61 
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the East and West, “was waking up from its torpor. He gave birth, 
to geims of Tiuth, which were developed in succeeding centuries by 
Plato and Aristotle • hepiopounded the doctiine of Ti ansimgratiou 
of the Soul, po'^sibly dernmg it from Pythagoras. His end was as 
mysterious as his life, for lie disappeared, and it was reported that 
he had leaped into the ciater of Mount Etna. Horace wiites thus : 

‘‘ Deus immortal is haberi 

Hum cupit Empedocles, aidentem fngidus Aetnam 
Insiluit.’^ 

Heraclitus Ponticiis i elates, that Pythagoras piofessed to have 
been once bom as Athalides, the son of Hermes, and then to have 
obtained a boon from his father: 

^ujvra kctt reXev’TiDVTCL jiiin'jjUTjv e')(eiv twv 
crvjLi^aii'ovTUJV.^^ 

Consequently he remembered the Trojan War, when, as Euphorbus, 
he was wounded by Menelaus ; and, as Pythagoras, he could still 
recognize the shield, which Menelaus had hung up in the temple of 
Apollo at Branchidae ; and, similarly, he remembered his subsequent 
biith as Herniotfmus, and then as Pyrrhus, a fisherman of Delos. 
It is noteworthy, that his was a unique experience in Greek Histoiy. . 
Hoiatius Flaccus alludes to this in liis Odes, I, xxviii, 9 : 

habentque 

“ Tartara Panthoiden %ternm Oreo 
Demissiim, quamvis chpeo Trojana refixo 
Tempora testatus nihil ultra 
jSTervos atque cutem morti concesserat atrae.” 

The absence of all recollection of acts done in a former state of 
existence is explained by the Hindu Philosopher by the asseition, 
that at each death the Soul is divested of mind, understanding, and 
consciousness Still, some men did recollect their former existences, 
Plato, in the Dialogue of Meno, vol. I, p. 281, places the following 
words in the mouth of Socrates * 

'' Certain wise men and women spoke of a glorious Truth, that 
the Soul of man is immoital, and at one time has an end, 
which is called ^ dying,’ and at another time is born again, but is 
“ never destroyed And the moral is, that a man ought to live 
‘‘ always in perfect holiness. Eor in the ninth year Persephone 
‘‘ sends the souls of those, from whom she has received the penalty 
of ancient crime, back again into the light of this World, and 
these are they, who become noble kings, and mighty men, and 
great m wisdom, and are called saintly heroes in 'after ages ” 
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The Soul, then, as being immortal, and having been born 
again many times, and having seen all things, that theie are, 
whether in this World or m the World below, has Knowledge 
of them all , and it is no wonder, that she should be able to call 
to remembiance all that she evei knew about viitue, and about 
everything; for as all Katuieis akin, and the Soul has learned all 
things, there is no difficulty in her eliciting, or as men say learning, 
all out of a single recollection, if a man be strenuous, and does 
not faint* for all inquiry and all learning aie hit recolleotion 

{^KvafJivi]c>LC) ’’ 

If it be true that all knowledge is nothing else than reminiscence, 
it IS surely necessary, that we must at some time have learned what 
we lemember. 

OIL qgiv q yaOqai^ oufc a\Xo tl rj mnijavqcTL^ Tug^ai'et ouaa,^^ 


Eut this is impossible : our Soul existed before it came within the 
Human form. Cicero, in his ‘‘ Tusculan Disputations,” 1 , 24, writes, 
speaking of the Soul : Habetpnmum memoriain, et earn infinitam 
rcrum innumerabilium quam quidem Plato Reconlationem esse vult 
superioris vitae.” 

Following the order of JowetFs Edition of Plato’s Dialogues, 
I pass on to vol. I, “ Phaedo,” p. 443 : 

Cebes answered : I agree, Socrates, in the greater part of what 
'' you say. But in what relates to the Soul men are apt to be in> 
credulous they fear that, when she has left the body, her place 
may be nowhere, and that on the very day of death (of the body) 
she may be destroyed and perish If she could only hold together, 
and be herself, when she is released from the evils of the body, 
there would be good reason to hope, Socrates, that what you say 
“ is true. But much persuasion and many arguments are requiicd 
in order to prove that, when the man is dead, the Soul still 
exists, and has any force or intelligence ” 

Socrates replied. “Whether the Souls of men after death are, 
“ or are not, in the World below, is a question which may be aigued 
“ in this way The ancient Doctrine affirms, that they go hence 
“ into the other World, and return hither, and are born from the 
“ dead. So our Souls must exist in the other World, for, if not, 
“ how could they have been born again ? But as there is no evidence 
“ of this, other arguments will have to be adduced.” 

Socrates then works out a long argument to prove, that not every 
thing living is born of the dead, and the Soul will exist after death 
IS well as before birth : then comes the greater question to decide 
what becomes of the Soul which leaves the body fare., and the Soul 
which leaves the body impure. This brings out the terrible theory 
if Eetribution, and at p. 459, Socrates tells us that the Souls of 
men who followed after gluttony, and wantonness, and drunkenness, 
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will pass into Asses, and animals of tliat sort, and the Souls of 
those, who have chosen the portion of injustice and tyranny, wiU 
pass into wolves or hawks; and the Souls of those, who have 
piactised the civil and social viitues, which are called Temperance 
and Justice, will pass into some gentle social natuie like their own, 
such as that of bees, wasjis, and ants, or even back again into the 
form of man, and just and moderate men will spiing from them ; 
and he, who is a philosopher or lover of learning, and abstains from 
all fleshly lusts, and refuses to give himself up to them, is alone 
permitted to obtain the Divine ISTature. 

Socrates opens out, p. 457, another solemn delusion, which has 
pi eyed on the Human mind for centuries, and still maintains its 
grasp : 

The Soul, which has been polluted and is impure at the 
time of her depaiture, and is the companion and seivant of the 
body always, and is fascinated with the desires and pleasuies of 
“ the body .... such a Soul is hold fast by the corporeal 
“ element, and is depressed and dragged back again into the 
visible World, because she is afraid of the invisible World and 
the World below: prowling about tombs and sepulchres, in 
“ the neighbourhood of which are seen ghostly apparitions of Souls, 
which have not departed pure, but are cloyed with sight and 
‘‘ therefore visible, and they continue to wander, until through the 
‘‘ craving of the corporeal, which never leaves them, they are im- 
prisoned Anally in another body. And they may be supposed to 
find their prisons m the same natures, which they had in their 
“ former lives ” 

Milton, in his *‘Comus,” re-echoes this idea ( 1 . 463) : 

But when Lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sm, 

“ Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

“ The Soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 

“ Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp, 

“ Oft seen in charnel- vaults and sepulchres, 

“ Lingering, and sitting by a new-made grave, 

“As loth to leave the body that it loved, 

“ And link’d itself, by carnal sensuality, 

“ To a degenerate, and degraded state.” 

Plato, in his “Phaedrus,” returns to the subject (vol. ii, pp. 125, 
126). I quote JowetPs “ Introduction,” page Bo, as condensing the 
subject. Socrates is the speaker : “ The Soul is Immortal, for she 
“ is the source of all motion, both in herseK and others. Her form 
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“ may be described in a figure as a composite nature made up of 
“ a charioteer, and a pair of winged steeds. The steeds of the gods 
are immortal, but the steeds ot the Soul are, one mortal, and the 
other Immortal The Immortal Soul soars up into the Heavens, 
but the mortal drops her plumes and settles upon the earth. 

On a certain day Zeus goes forth in a winged chariot, and an 
array of gods and demigods, and of Human Souls, tollows him; 
the mortal steed of the Soul sinks down to the eaith. Yet, if the 
Soul has followed in the tram of her god, and once beheld Truth, 
“ she IS preserved harmless ; but if she drops her wing and falls to 
the earth, then she takes the form of a man. The Soul, which has 
“ seen most of the Truth, pas-^es into a Philosopher, or a Lover; 
“ that which has seen Truth in a second degree, into a King, or 
Warrior, and so on to the ninth degree In all these conditions 
the lot of him, who lives righteously is improved, and the lot of 
him who lives unrighteously deteriorates. At the end of every 
‘‘ thousand years the Soul has another choice, and may go upwaids 
“ or downwards, may descend into a beast, or letiirn again to the 
form of man. But the form of man can only be acquired at all 
‘‘ by those, who have once beheld the Truth, for the Soul of man 
“ alone apprehends the Universal, and this is the recollection, 
avdfxviiffL^, of that Knowledge, which she obtained when m the 
“ company of the god. Ten thousand yeais must elapse before 
“ the Souls of men m general can regain their first lot, and have 
their wings restored to them. But the Soul of a Philosopher, 
“ or a Lover, who has three times in succession chosen the better 
life, may receive wings, and go her way in three thousand years.’’ 
In the Timaeus,” vol. m, p. 624, we read : ‘‘ The great Creator 
“ considered, that a peifect World could not exist without mortals. 

If they were created by Him, and received Life from Him, they 
‘ ‘ would be on equality with the gods • the inferior gods were therefore 
ordered to form animals, and the Creator would supply the divine 
^ ‘ and immortal part. Accordingly, Souls were created as numerous as 
‘‘ the stars, and each Soul had a star, but was implanted in a body . they 
had certain passions, but, if they conqueied, then they would hve 
‘‘ righteously ; and, if they were conquered by them, unrighteously. 
He, who lived well during his appointed time, was to return to his 
star, and there he would have a suitable existence; but if he 
failed in attaining this, in the second generation he would pass 
“ into a woman, and, should he not desist from his evil ways, he 
would be changed into some brute beast, who resembled Mm in 
his evil ways, and would not cease from his lusts, and transfor- 
mation, until he returned to the form of his first and better 
nature.” 

Again, at page 675 we read: ‘^Thus were created women, but 
“ the lace of birds was created out of innocent, light-minded 
men, who, although their minds were directed towards Heaven, 
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‘ ‘ imagined in their simplicity, that the clearest demonstration of the 
‘‘ things above would he obtained by sight : these were transformed 
^ ^ into birds and grew feathers instead of hair. The reason why quad- 
‘‘ riipeds and polypods were created is, that the Creator gave the more 
senseless of them the more support, that they might be attracted 
to the eaith. The inhabitants of the water were made out of 
the most entirely ignorant and senseless beings.” This and much 
more is narrated, and Plato closes the Dialogue with the following 
words; ‘‘These aie the laws, by which animals pass into one 
another, both now and ever changing, as they lose or gain wisdom 
and folly.” 

Strabo, Book lY, writes : 


“ N(j) 6 ap 70 vs ras Xe^'/ovcnP 


Valerius Maximus, Book Y, and Diodorus, Book YI, could also 
be quoted. 

In the Introduction to the “History of Eeligion” (1896), is 
a chapter (xxii) on the “Transmigration of Souls,” by Dr. F. B. 
Jevons, of Durham, no mean authoiity on such subjects, and being 
lately published, it may be presumed, that it is an up-to-date view 
of the subject. The twelve pages of this Chapter go over ground 
not necessarily part of the argument, but a knowledge of which is 
necessary to arrive at an understanding of the germs, from which 
the Idea rose. 

I. The general Idea of Barbarians was, that after death the 

individual rejoined his “totem,” and assumed the shape 

of the jilant or animal, which was worshipped as the “ totem.” 

II. As the Eeligious Idea of the Human race developed, more 

advanced Ideas came into existence, one of which was the Idea of 
“ Eetribution in a future state,” for acts done during life. These 
two Ideas in some communities existed side by side, notably in Egypt 
and India : this state of things may have lasted for a long peiiod, 
but the two Ideas acted and reacted on each other, and at last the 
artificial combination of the “Eetribution” theory with Totemism 
produced in Egypt a real theory of Metempsychosis, but an incom- 
plete one ; ( i ) it was only the wicked, who were doomed to 

Transmigration ; (2) the Soul of a man migrated into animals, 
returning finally to Human form; (3) there was no escape from 
this cycle, but, when the Human form was again attained, the Soul 
had another trial and another chance of becoming Osins, which 
was the Egyptian formula for Eternal Happiness. 

In India the process was different : the Idea of Transmigration 
was extended to the virtuous, as well as the wicked, who 
passed into animals or men accoiding to their deeds and knowledge. 
Here is the genuine theory of Metempsychosis, or Transmigration 
of Souls; and man has been introduced into the list of Metamorphoses. 
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All men were born again : tbe good bad a good birtb, and tbe bad 
a bad one, according to their deeds and deserts : there was no 
escajie from this environment ; whether the Soul behaved badly or 
well he had to be reborn 

Thus far the Brahman * the Buddhist went farther ; with him 
there was no god, no Immortal Soul, and there could be no Trans- 
migration of Souls, but a tiansmission of Karma or Character (not 
Soul) : the extinction of cravings for delights of the body, or 
Kirvana, was the object of the Buddhist: this will be described 
further on. 

The accomplished authoress of an Article in the EJclinhurgli Review, 
April, 1897, ‘‘Sculptured Tombs of Hellas,” makes the following 
important suggestions : 

“ At Athens and Delphi the doctrines of Orphism took strong 
“hold; but it was in Lower Italy, owing to the teaching of 
“ Pythagoras, and Empedocles, thatthey developed most completely, 
“ and issued in a Totemistic Doctrine of the Transmigration of 
“ Souls. Many a barbaiian believed, that after Death he would 
“ pass into the shape of the sacred animal, who had been his token 
“ (Totem) in this woild. 

“ The Inscription on one Greek vase from Apulia, and on golden 
“ tablets from Thurii and Peletia m Italy, suggest something more : 

“ ‘ Thou wilt feel a stream of cold water bowing from the mere 
“ ‘ of Mnemosyne • in front of it stand guards. Say . “lam the child 
“ ‘of Earth, and starry sky. 

“ ‘ r^S“ 7rai9 €L/LU KOI ovpavov a(T7ep6evT0S!» 

“ ‘ I am of heavenly birth ; I am parched and faint with thii st ; give 
“ ‘ me cool water from the mere of Mnemosyne,” and they will give 
“ ‘ thee the divine water to dunk.’ ” 

The Doctrine is clear : the initiated Soul may not drink of the 
oblivious waters of Lethe : it is reborn by remembering again, by 
virtue of the Divine Life in him : this is the Doctrine of Plato’s 
’AvdjLLj/ 7 ](xi^. Immortality is but the reassertion of the Divine Life 
in Man. 

In their groping after the Future, Men stretched out their hands 
into the daik abyss, and as they advanced m intellect, their specu- 
lations weie more daring. We must speak and write humbly, 
for in this Nineteenth century a.d., we have no knowledge, only 
that Faith, the “evidence ot things not seen ” (Hebrews, xi, i). 
The two Theories were . 

(1) The continuance of this life in another World. 

(2) Eetribution. 

In the first theory the Future Life was very much as the old 
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one • the Chief required his wives, his servants, his jewels, his 
armour, and his food ; ancient Tombs leveal this. In the 
second theory the Future Life depended on conduct in the present. 

Later ages struck out new Ideas . 

( 1 ) Absorption of the Soul, and practical destruction of its 

individuality. 

(2) The Transmigration of the Soul into a new body. 

(3) The wandering of the Soul, free from its corporeal 

covering, in its old earthly environment. 

Let us dispose of the last alternative first : it lies outside the limits 
of an Essay on the Transmigration of Souls from one Earthly 
tenement to another, such as was the case of these poor Souls, 
as described by Socrates in the ^‘Phaedo,” and Milton in the 
“ Comus,’' quoted above at p. 956. 

The following quotation from Shakespeare’s “Measure for 
Measure,” III, Scene i : 

“. . . . and the delighted Spirit 

“ To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
“ In thrilling region of thick-nbbed ice ; 

“ To be imprison’d in the mewless winds, 

“ And blown with restless violence round about 
“ The pendent world : ’t is too horrible 1 ” 

In uncultured tribes the Idea was, that the Soul would not 
remain quiet unless proper funeral rites were performed to the poor 
body : this is brought out strongly in the Sixth Look of YirgiPs 
“Aeneid,” 337: the boatman Charon would not ferry across 
the Styx those, who had not been properly buried. Moreover, 
in some cases the Spirit came back, and vented its wrath upon 
its nearest relations. This is the real motive of the worship of 
Ancestors in China. 

The Greek and Eoman Poets, Homer and Yirgil, reflecting the 
beliefs of their age, give us a most unphilosophical and unsatis- 
factory substitute tor either of the three alternatives. 

The Eiysian Fields are certainly a somewhat higher type than the 
sensual Paradise of Mahomet, or the Purgatory of the Church of 
Home. Some very bad cases lived in perpetual torture, though the 
story of Tantalus and Sisyphus both seem allegories of the result of 
particular vices; but the position of those, who weie deemed good, 
seems the most unhappy. Dido still had her sorrows, from which 
she sought consolation from her dead husband, to whose memory 
she had been untaithful. Achilles mourned the change from 
activity to hopeless idleness, but he retained memory of the past : 
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“ Quam vellent aetlieie in alto 
i^unc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores ! ” 

Yiegil • Aeneul^ vi, 436. 

M?) jLLOi OavaTou fye Trapavta, (j)alcifL ^OSvcrceu. 

“ ^ouXoi/LLi^v K iirapovpo^ iihv Orjrevepev aXXw, 

’'H TTciGLv venveacft KaTacjDOLjLievoLaLv dpacr(TecpJ’ 

Homer: Odijsse^y xi, 488. 

“ Scoff not at death,” he answered, noble Chief. 

‘‘ Eatlier would I in the Sun’s warmth divine 
‘‘ Serve a poor churl, who drags his days in grief, 

Than the whole lordship of the dead were mine ” 

"Worsley’s Translation. 

When such were the conceptions in the time of Homer with 
regard to the futuie condition of the dead, even those who were 
conventionally deemed good,” there could have been no con- 
temporary Idea of Tiansmigration of Souls. Centuries later, when 
Yirgil handled the subject, the Idea as described above had crept 
in ; the World had advanced, and Pythagoras and Plato had spoken, 
opening out new vistas of thought. 

Yu'gil, m the Sixth Book of the Aeneid,” writes ( 1 . 735) : 

Quin et, supremo cum lumine vita reliquit, 

Hon tamen omne malum miseris, nec funditus omnes 
Corporeae excedunt pestes : penitusque necesse est 
“ Multa diu concreta modis inolescere mins. 

‘‘ E!}go exercentur poems, veterumque malorum 
^ ‘ Supplicia expendunt. Aliae panduntur manes, 

‘ ‘ Suspensae, ad ventos : aliis sub gurgite vasto 
“ Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuntur igni. 

“ Quisque suos patimur Manes : exinde per amplum 
Mittimur Elysium, et pauci laeta atva tenemus. 

Donee longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 

Concretam exemit labem, pururaque reliquit 
“ Aethereum sensum, atque, aurai simplicis ignem. 

Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 

Lethaeum ad fluvium Dens evocat agmine magno ; 

“ Scilicet immemores supera ut convexa revisant, 

Eursus et incipiant in corpora velle reverti.” 

Anchises showed to Aeneas some of his descendants, who, having 
been freed from the stain of former lives, and having drank of the 
waters of Lethe, were about to assume new forms, and enter the 
battle of life again : this called forth Aeneas’ sad remark : 
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0 pater, anne aliquas ad coelum Line ire putandum est 
“ Sublimes auimas, iterumque in tarda reverti 
Coipoia ? Quae lucis miseris tain dira cup id 0 ? ” 

ButTirgil,iutlie ^‘Aeneid,”III, 20-40, describes the Transmigration 
of a comparatively innocent man, Polydorus, son of King Pnam of 
Troy, into a tiee oveibangmg his tomb, from the branches of which 
blood flowed, when they were cut with a knife, and the un- 
fortunate Soul thus imprisoned had the power of recognizing those, 
who amputated his limbs, and speaking with an intelligible voice . 

Gremitus lacrimabilis imo 
Auditur turaulo, et vox reddita fertiir ad aures : 

Quid miserum, Aenea, laceras? jam parce sepulto ; 

“ Parce pias scelerare manus. Kon me tibi Troja 
Externum tulit : aiit cruor hic de stipite manat. 

“ Hen ! fuge crudeles ten as, fuge littus avarum. 

Kam Polydorus ego : hic confixum feriea texit 
Telorum seges, et jaculis mcrevit acutis.’’ 

Ovid, in his Metamorphoses,” about the date of the Christian 
era, naturally touches on this subject: 


‘ 0 genus attonitum gelida formidine mortis ! 

^ Quid Styga, quid tenebras, quid numine van a, ti metis, 

^ Materiem vatum, falsique piacula mundi ? 

‘ Corpora sive rogus flamma, sen tabe vetustas 
^ Abstuleiit, mala posse pati non ulla putetis. 

^ Morte carent animae : semperque priore relicta 
‘ Sede, novis domibus habitant, vivuntque, receptae. 

‘ Ipse ego, nam memini, Troj’am tempore belli, 

‘ Panthoides Euphorbus eram, cui pectore quondam 
‘ Sedit in adverse gravis hasta minoris Atridae, 

‘ Cognovi clypeum, laevae gestaminae nostrae, 

‘ Kiiper Abanteis templo Junonis in Argis. 

' Omnia mutantur : nihil intent. Eirat, et illinc 
' Hue vemt : hinc illuc, et quoslibet occupat artus 
' Spiritus, eque fens humana in coipora transit, 

Inque feras noster, nec tempore deperit ullo, 

Htque novis facilis signatur cera flguris, 

Kec manet, ut tuerat, nec formas servat easdem, 
%Q^^tane)i ijpsa eaclem est: animam sic semper eandem 
EsseP 

(xv, 153-^72-) 


Lucan, in his “Pharsalia,” I, 454, a.d. 60, writes thus with regard 
to the Druids : 
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Yobis auctoribus umbrae 
Yon tacitas Erebi sedes, Ditisqne profundi 
‘‘ Pallida regna petunt* legit idem spiritus artus 
Gibe alio : longae, camtis si cognita, vitae 
‘‘ Mors media est. Certe populi quos despicit Arctos 
Eelices errore suo, quos ille, timorum 
Maximus, baud uiget leti metus. Inde ruendi 
In ferium mens prona viris, animaeque capaces 
Mortis, et ignarum rediturae parcel e vitae.” 

Julias Caesar, in bis ‘‘De Bello Gallico,” Book YI, Section xiii; 
writes about tbe ancient Druids of Eutam : 

In primis haec voluut persuadere, non tntenre ammas, sed 
db aim post mortem Uansire ad alios . atque hoc maxime ad viitutem 
excitan putant, metu mortis neglecto.” 

It is clear, that it was impressed on tbe thoughtful Philosopher, 
that some explanation must be found of the caprices of Human 
fortune, for the holy and good are subjected to unmerited suheiing, 
while good gifts are showered upon most unworthy recipients. 
Claudian, a d. 400, remaiked this phenomenon, and marvelled * 

Saepe mihi dubiam tenuit sententia mentem, 

Curarent Superi terras, an nullus inesset 
“ Hector, et incerto fluerent mortalia casu : 

Yam, cum dispositi quaesissem foedera mundi, 
Praescriptosque mans fines, amnisque meatus, 

“ Et lucis, noctisque, vices: tunc omnia rebar 
Concilio firmata Dei: 

Sed cum res Hommum tanta caligine volvi 
Aspiciam, laetosque diu fioreie nocentes, 

Yexarique pios, ruisus labefacta cadebat 
Eeligio.” 

And the same uncertainty prevails to the present hour. 

There is a cuiious lush Legend recorded in the ^^Book of 
Balimote,” 1400 a.d., which certainly reads as if the notion of 
Transmigration was held at some previous period . 

Tuan, son of Can ill, as we are told, 

Was freed from sm by Jesus : 

One hundred years complete he lived, 

He hved in blooming manhood. 

Three hundred years in the shape of a wild ox 
He lived on the open extensive plains : 

‘‘Two hundred and fifty years he lived 
“ In the shape of a wild boar. 
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Three hundred years he was still in the flesh 
In the shape of an old bird: 

One hundred delightful years he lived 
In the shape of a salmon in the flood. 

A fisherman caught him in his net, 

“ He brought it to the king’s palace : 

When the bright salmon was there seen, 

“ The Queen immediately longed for it. 

‘ ‘ It was forthwith dressed for her, 

‘‘ Which she alone ate entire : 

The beauteous Queen became pregnant, 

“ The issue of which was Tuan.” 


2. Hon-Etjeopeait Counteies. 


A. Egypt. 

B. Horth Ameiican Bedmen 

C. The Hebrew. 

E The Manichean. 

E The Mahometan. 

E. The Hindu. 

Gr. The Buddhist. 


A. 

Herodotus, b c. 470, and therefore anterior to Plato, writes 
(II, 123) : “ The Egyptians were the fiist to broach the opinion, 
that the Soul of man is Immortal, and that, when the body dies, 
it enters in the form of the^animal, which is born at the moment, 
‘‘ thence passing from one animal into another, until it has ciicled 
‘‘ through the forms of all the creatures, which tenant the earth, 
water, and air, after which it enters again into a human frame, 
“ and IS born anew. The whole period of Transmigration is three 
‘‘ thousand years. There are Grreek writers, some of an earlier 
date, some of a later, who have bon owed this doctrine from ttie 
Egyptians, and put it forward as their own.” 

It is unnecessary to state heie any further details with regard 
to the Egyptian Idea; it is sufiicient to refer to the standard 
authoiities on the subject of Egyptian Antiquities. 
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E. ]^o}th American Redmen, 

"Witii a vieTT of showing tlie universality of the Idea, I meiely 
refer to the ‘‘Golden Eongh’^ of Ifr Frazer (1, 39, 61 ; 11, 97), m 
■which mention is made of the Idea of Souls of dead animals occupying 
tiees, and the Soul of a man in a tuitle. The Bed Indians believed, 
that the Soul animating the body of an infant was the Soul of some 
deceased person. 

Fiom Tylor’s “ Primitive Man ’’ we gather, that enslaved Hegmes 
have been known to commit suicide, in order that they may reM\e 
in their native land. 

The aborigines of Australia hold white men to be the ghosts of 
their own dead, in the simple formula : “ Elack fellow tumble down, 
jump up white fellow ” 

"With regard to this last view, it may be well to quote Henry 
Stanley’s account of his meeting wdth four white men, who had 
come out from Embomma, on the 'West Coast of Africa, to welcome 
him at the close of his journey through the Park Continent : “ The 
“ sight of the pale faces of the Merchants gave me the slightest 
“ suspicion of an involuntary shiver. The pale colour, after so 
“ long gazing on the iich black, and richer bronze, had something 
“of an unaccountable ghastliness. In fact, they looked like the 
“ ghosts of dead Africans.” (Vol. ii, p. 462.) 

C. The Eehrew, 

The Idea of the Hebrew on the subject of Eschatology was ex- 
ceedingly elementary previous to the return from exile. Their World 
was a three-stoned house : they dwelt on the first floor ; above them 
in the clouds was the second story, the Heavens, to which only 
two men had ever reached, Enoch and Elijah, in the ground-story 
was the Sheol, or Hades, in which all dwelt promiscuously, for 
Samuel, when he was summoned up to the first floor, told Saul, 
that on the morrow he would be down with him in Sheol ; good and 
bad, without difference. 

There is little doubt that some of the Hebrew Sects held the Idea 
of Transmigration of Souls. We come across the Idea in the 
Christian Scriptures of a possible existence of a former life. We 
know, that a Future State was not a Hebiew dogma at the time 
of our Lord, as the Sadducees openly denied it. Bow when the 
Sadducees, tempting the Loid on the subject of the Eesurrection, 
asked Him whose wife would the woman be of the seven brothers, 
our Lord rebuked them : “ Ye do err, not knowing the Sciiptures ’’ ; 
and yet it does not appear an unreasonable question from their 
point of view, and many a Christian tombstone records the wish 
of a bereaved husband, possibly a husband of two wives, to be 
united to the lost companions of his life. 
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Eat when the Pharisees, pointing to a man who was horn blind, 
asked him- ‘^Master, who did sm, this man or his Parents, that 
he was born blind?” our Loid did not rebuke them, nor did He 
point out, that the question was a foolish one, as no man could 
possibly sin before his birth, bat He replied . Heither has this 
man sinned, nor his paients, but that the works of God might be 
made manifest in him 

Bishop Lightfoot of Durham notices the speculations of the 
Eabbis on this subject in his Commentary : one was, that sin was 
possible already in the womb, since the embryo in its later stages 
was possessed of consciousness This seems hard on the newborn 
babe, who, by the theory of Augustine of Hippo, is already saddled 
with the ])eccat%im originaW of his reputed ancestor Adam. 

It is anyhow clear, that this question on the part of the Pharisees 
implies the Idea of Metempsychosis, or they would never have 
piopounded such a problem, and our Lord, in His Wisdom, did not 
satisfy their curiosity. The question is left an open one 

I am informed by a very competent authority, a Medical man, who 
lived among the Hebrews many years in Palestine, that the common 
Idea of the modern Hebrew is, that at the moment of a child’s birth, 
an Angel strikes it on the mouth, causing it to forget all that it knew 
in a pievious existence, and the dimple on the upper lip is the result 
of the blow.” I add a quotation from Shechter, Studies in 
Judaism,” 1896, pp. 345-347 * 

These legends with reference to the embryo period in the life 
of a child, are chiefly based on the notion of the pre- existence of 

“ the Soul Care is taken to make the child forget all 

it has seen and heard m these upper regions in its state of pre- 
‘‘ existence. Before it enteis the Woild an angel strikes it on the 
‘‘ upper lip, and all its knowledge and wisdom disappear at once. 

The pit 111 the upper lip is a result of this stroke, which is also 
‘‘ the cause why children cry, when they are born ” 

Clearly children do inherit some of the results of the sins of their 
parents in diseased bodies : it may be possible, that they inheiit 
the results of their own sins in a former existence. Those eyes, 
which once glanced lustfully, cruelly, or enviously, are now closed 
to the outer woild. This is a mere hypothesis, but it is right to 
consider it. There is nothing inconsistent with, nor opposed to, 
Eevealed Eeligion in the Idea, that to an individual Soul the oppor- 
tunity should be given of repeated incarnations. Gradually, in this 
way, defects of charafter of individual Souls would be subdued, and 
they would be more fit for the Kingdom of Heaven. Had the very 
root-conception of the matter been wrong, and fundamentally wicked, 
our Lord would have condemned it. Notoriously by Mo'^aic Law the 
sins of the Parents were deemed to be visited on the children : one 
portion of the argument of the Pharisees was sound, though con- 
trary to elementary modern ideas of Justice, and condemned by 
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Ezekiel (cap xviii) at the time of the Captivity : if the other 
portion had been wickedly wiong, or iidiciiloiis, our Lord would 
scarcely have failed to condemn it, as He never spared those, who 
tempted Him by improper questions. 

If there had not existed among the Hebiews of that time an 
Idea of the possibility of a Soul returning to a new body after an 
interval of more or less length, how is it that our Lord was 
identified as Elijah or one of the Prophets, since whose death 
centuries had passed ? and, still more markedly, what could have 
indaced Herod to suppose, that Jesus was identical with John the 
Paptist, whom he a shoit time before had himself beheaded ? 

In tiuth, Nature exhibits unlimited examples of decay in the 
works of Creation, and regeneration • there may be a channel of 
compensation for unmeiited (as far as Human eye can see) suffering, 
and a vengeance taken upon neglected opportunities, abused privi- 
leges, and intolerable tyianny of lustful Power. 

It may be part of the Divine discipline (as it was, that the Soul 
of Dives in torments should look across an abyss, and see the Soul 
of Lazarus in bliss) to suffer such sinning Souls to assume in a 
second birth the veiy reverse of their previous lot, with the possi- 
bility of atoning for their gross sms. 

The Apocalyptic writings betray the yearning of the heart of 
man to know something of the Euture. The Eevelation of John 
has not helped us much to pierce the veil : at any rate, in the Nine- 
teenth century after Christ we know with certainty as little as was 
known in the Eirst, but the "World has lasted long enough to piove, 
that Paul’s anticipations of the eaily coming of Christ weie vague 
and unsupported by fact. Millions have passed away to their 
unknown home, but the Lord has delayed His coming, notwith- 
standing that Wickedness does abound. 

I approach with reverent reserve the Miracle of our Lord, by 
which an evil spirit passed out of a man, and at its own petition 
entered the bodies of a herd ol swine; that is to say, it subdivided 
itself by the occupation of many bodies of the herd, w^hile, although 
consisting of many individualities, as a Homan Legion, it had 
dwelt in one Human fiame. This is one of the difficult portions 
of the New Testament It does not necessaiily follow, that the 
population of Gadara were Hebrew * the presumption based on 
Geography, and the fact that they kept herds of swine, which weie 
unclean to the Hebrew, is, that they were not In their Pagan 
minds they had conceived the Idea, that malignant demons could 
take possession of the bodies of living men, and impel them to 
frantic mo\ements. At any late, this story also is based on tlie 
existence of an Idea at that time prevalent in Syria, that Souls 
and Spirits could migrate from one mortal tenement to another. 
The very notion of such a thing in modern times would be rejected 
without argument . not the Miracle, but the Human circumstances, 
which preceded and followed the Miracle. 
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The references in the late woik called Zohnr ’’ to the Idea of 
Metempsychosis, are collected by Giatz (“History of the Jews,” 
Yol. iv). We get some cine to the thoughts of the Hebiews on this 
subject fiom the following quotations fiom Josephus, whose date, 
and nieaus of information, are so well known : 

I (‘Antiquities of the Jews,” Book XYIII, cap. i, § 3.) 
“ The Pharisees believe, that Souls have an immoital vigour in 
“ them, and that under the earth theie wall be rewards and 

punishments accoidmg as they have lived virtuously or viciously 
“ in this life ; and the latter arc to be detained m an everlasting 
“ piison, but that the former shall have poiver to revue ayicl live 
“ again: on account of which doctrines they are able greatly to 
‘‘ persuade the body of the people ” 

II (“ Wars of the Jews,” Book II, cap. viii, § 14) ‘‘The 
“ Phaiisees say, that all Souls are incorruptible, but that the Souls 
“ of good men only are removed into other todies^ but that the Souls 
“ of bad men are subject to eternal punishment The Sadducees 
“ take away the belief of the Immortal duration of the Soul, and 
“the punishments and rewards m Hades.” 

III. (“Wars of the Jews,” Book III, cap. viii, § 5.) “Ho 
“ not you know, that those, who depart out of this life according to 
“ the Law of Nature, and pay that debt, which was received from 
“ Grod, when He that lent it is pleased to require it back again, 
“ enjoy eternal fame : that their homes, and their posterity, are 
“ sure, that their Souls are pure and obedient, and obtain a most 
“ holy place in Heaven, whence in the revolution of ages they 
“ are again sent into pwe bodies ) w’^hile the Souls of those, who 
“ have acted madly against themselves, are received by the darkest 
“ place in Hades.” 

In an at tide by Hr. Glinsburg, in Smith’s “ Hictionary of 
Christian Biography,” vol. I, p. 361, word “Kabbalah,” we read 
as follows : 

“ It is an absolute condition of the Soul to return to the Infinite 
“ Souice, from which it emanated, after developing on earth the 
“ perfections, the germs whereof are implanted in it. If the Soul, 
“ after assuming a Human body, and its first sojourn on earth, fails 
“ to acquire that experience, for which it descends from Heaven, 
“ and becomes contaminated by sin, it must reinlialit a body again, 
“ and again, until it is able to ascend in a purified state'. This 
“ transmigration, however, is restricted to three times. If two 
“ Souls on their residence in Human bodies are still too weak to 
“ acquire the necessary experience, they are united, and sent into 
“ one body, m order that by their combined efforts they may be able 
“ to learn that, which they were too feeble to effect separately.” 

Paul, in the Romans, ix, ii, writes: “For the children being 
not yet born, neither having done any good or evilf to justify the 
Hoctrine of Election. 
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D. The Mamcliean. 

Tlie Manicheans held the Doctrine in various forms, as detailed 
in Acta ]\Iartyruni,’’ 1748 a.d (Syriac and Latin) : it is stated 
at page 203, that they supposed that the Souls of men entered ants. 
iJ^eander, m his Church History, II, 218, alluded to it. 

E. The Mahometan 

We should scarcely have expected to find traces of the Idea 
in a Eeligion so modern, so universal, and free ftom the old-world 
Ideas, as the Mahometan; yet they are found Arabian writers 
allude to three forms of Transmigration The shifting of Souls 
into green birds was recognized (Baidawi, Commentary on Sura,” 
HI, 165) as coming near to this Idea. 

A scholarly friend has helped me to the following quatrain from 
Omar Khaiyyam : 




“ That essence, which is inherently fit for form. 

Sometimes is an animal, and sometimes a plant: 

‘ ‘ Think not, that form becomes non-existent ; 

It is known as existing, although there may not be any shape.” 


I am indebted to my friend, Professor Edward G- Browne, 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, so well known for his Maho- 
metan studies, for the following important communication : 

“ The question as to the prevalence of the doctrine of Trans- 
migration of Souls in Mahometan countries is a difficult but 
“ very interesting one. Although the belief appears to be held, 
and to have been held, by many sects in Islam, especially 
the ultra-Shi‘ite sects of Persia, it is a fact, that they mostly 
“ lepudiate it formally, i.e., they will not admit that they hold the 

tandsulh-i-anvdh which is the technical term in 

Arabic for this doctrine. But they believe in what they call 
the ^ Rif at or ^Eeturn,^ which is to us almost 
undistinguishable. The Babi, for instance, speak of the ^ re- 
turn’ in this ‘Manifestation’ or dispensation of the saints and 

62 
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sinners of former dispensations. I saw at Kirman, in Persia, 
a Babi woman, who believed herself to be a 'return’ of Kurratu’l- 
‘Ayn, the maityi -poetess. And I have cited in my Translation 
" of the JSfeiv Eistonj of the Eab (Cambridge, 1893, Pl^- 334-338 
" and 357) instances of this belief, especially one (p 338), where 
" a is declared by a Babi saint to be the ' return ’ of a certain 
" unbeliever. These heterodox sects generally fight shy of 
'' admitting, that they hold the doctrine of Metempsychosis under 
" its ordinary name, tandsulli, but, under the name of rij’‘atf hold 
a doctiine, which it seems impossible to distinguish therefrom. 
“ In the next number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
“ I hope that a paper will appear, which I have written on 
" a little-hnown sect called the Huriifi, which fiourished in the 
" Fifteenth and Sixteenth centuries of our eia m Persia and 
Turkey, in which paper I discuss this matter more or less. 
" In Mahometan philosophical works, even modern ones, such as 
" the Asrdr-i-Htkam of Haji Mulla Hadi of Sabzawar, a chapter 
" IS generally consecrated to the formal refutation of the doctrine, 
" which is therefore recognized as existing in Mahometan countiies. 

" My impression is, that nearly all the extreme Shi'ite sects, 
'' which had their origin in Persia, really hold the doctrine. There 
" are some well-known lines in the Mdsnavi, which look like an 
" enunciation of the doctrine, though orthodox Mahometans try 
‘ ' to explain them away. They run : 

'' ' I died from the Mineral, and became a Plant: I died from 
“ the Plant, and reappeared as an Animal. 

'' ' I died from the animal state, and became a man : why, then, 
" should I fear ? when did I ever grow less by dying ? 

" ' ISText time I shall die from humanity, that I may clothe 
" myself in wings with the Angels. 

'' ' Beyond the Angels, too, must I rise . all things shall perish 
" save Eis Face ! ’ 

'' This is the general sense of the lines, and there is a very 
" similar passage in Ibn Yamin. I have discussed the way, in 
“ which they interpret the doctrine in my ^ Year amongst the 
" Persians.’ ” 


P. Hindu. 

The Hindu vSages, with their speculative Genius, will find 
a cause for everything, or at least invent one. How came the 
necessity of Transmigration into existence? They had the un- 
doubted fact, that men did die, and the strong conviction, that 
the^ Soul did not die. I quote the following from the Satapatha- 
Brahmana : 
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“ The gods live constantly in fear of Death, 

“ The mighty Ender, so with tedious rites 
They worshipped, and repeated Sacrifice, 

Till they became Immortal. Then the Ender 
Said to the gods : ' As ye have made yourselves 
'• Imperishable, so will men endeavour 
“ To free themselves fiom me : what portion, then, 

Shall I possess in man ? ’ The gods replied : 

‘ Henceforth no being shall become Immortal 
In his own body : this his moital frame 
“ Shalt thou still seize : this shall remain thine own, 

This shall become perpetually thy food ; 

And even if he through religious acts 
Henceforth attains to Immortality, 

Shall first present his body, Death, to thee.’ ” 

Indian Wisdom,” p. 34.) 

Transmigration became the terrible nightmare of Indian Meta- 
physicians : all their efforts were directed to getting rid of this 
oppressive scare. As the embodied Soul, says the Bhagavad Gita, 
moves swiftly on through boyhood, youth, and age, so will it pass 
through other forms hereafter. The one engrossing problem is : 
How is a man to break this iron chain of repeated existences ? how 
is he to shake off all personality ? how is he to return to complete 
absorption [sayujga) into pure unconscious Spirit ? or, failing this, 
is he to work his way through successive births to any of the three 
infeiior conditions of bliss ? 

( 1) Living in the same sphere with the personal God (Salokya). 

(2) Close proximity to that God (Samipya). 

(3) Assimilation to the likeness of that God (Sarupya). 

Professor Ehys Davids, in his ‘‘Hibbert Lectures,” p. 80, expresses 
his opinion, that the Arians, when they entered India from the 
Horth-West, did not bring the idea of Metempsychosis with them. 
It is not mentioned in the Yeda. In one of the earlier IJpanishads, 
600 B.C., we read: ‘‘Those, whose conduct has been good, will 
quickly attain some good birth, birth as a Brahmana, or a Hshatriya, 
or a Vaisya.” 

In the Kaushitaki Brahmana Hpanishad we read: “All, who 
“depart from this world, go to the Moon* in the dark fort- 
‘ ‘ night the Moon sends them forth into new births : they are born 
“ either as a worm, or a grasshopper, or a fish, or a bird, or a lion, 
“ or a boar, or a serpent, or a tiger, or a man, or some animal, 
“ according to their deeds and their knowledge ” 

It is possible that the Arian immigrants, long after their entry 
into India, derived the idea from the Hon- Arian occupants of the 
Gangetic Yalley, whom they found m possession on their arrival. 
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The Hindu, being essentially of a more dreamy temperament, gives 
evidence of this Idea of the Soul having recollection of some- 
thing, that has happened in a previous state of existence. That 
a man should in his new Biith recollect the circumstances of his 
previous incarnation, is a common feature in Legends, but Mann (lY, 
148) specially notices this capacity as the reward of a self-denying 
and pious life. I quote a poetical translation from a passage in the 
Yishnu Purana, which I made at Banda, m Horth India, as far back 
as 1853 • 


THE HINDU NOTION OF A FUTUEE STATE. 
[^From the Sanslrit.~\ 


Maitreya (the Pupil). 

‘‘ Parasura, you’ve told me 
AE that I wished to hear, 

How out of chaos sprang this 
God-made hemisphere. 

How zone on zone, and sphere on sphere, 
In ever-varying forms, 

The wondrous egg of Brahma 
With living creatures swarms. 

All great and small, all small and great, 

“ On their own acts depend : 

All their terrestrial vanities 
“ In punishment must end. 

Eeleased from Yama, they are bom 
“ As men, as beasts, again ; 

And thus in countless circles still 
Eevolving still remain 

Tell me, oh ! tell me what I ask, 

What you alone can tell : 

By what acts only mortal men 
“ Can free themselves from Hell ? ” 
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PaeXsuea (the Teacher). 

Listen, Maitreya, best of men : 

“ The question you have brought 
Was once by royal Kakula 
“ Of aged Bhisma sought. 

And thus the hoary sage replied : 

“ Listen, my Piince, this tale 
A Brahman guest once told me 
Prom far Kalinga’s vale. 

He from an ancient Miim too 
The wondrous secret gained, 

In whose clear mind of former births 
The memory lemained. 

Hever before had human ear 
The tale mysterious heard : 

Such as it was I tell it you, 
Bepeating word for word. 

As from the coil of mortal birth 
Beleased the Muni lay, 

He heard the awful King of Death 
Thus to his menials say : 

Touch not, I charge thee, anyone, 

“ Whom Vishnu has let loose : 

On Madhu-sudan’s followers 
Cast not the fatal noose. 

Brahma appointed me to rule 
Poor erring mortals’ fate, 

Of evil and uncertain good 
“ The balance regulate. 

But he, who chooses Yishnii 
As spiritual guide, 

Slave of a mightier lord than me, 

Can spurn me in my pride. 

As gold is of one substance still, 

“ Assume what form it can, 

So Vishnu IS the selfsame power 
“ As Beast, as God, or Man. 
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And as the drops of watery spray, 
Eaised hy the wind on high, 

Sink slowly down again to eaith 
When calm pervades the sky, 

So particles of source divine 
“ Created forms contain : 

When that disturbance is composed, 
They reunite again. 

Eut tell us, Master, they replied, 

How shall thy slaves descry 
Those who with heart and soul upon 
‘‘ The mighty Lord rely ‘? 

^ ‘ Oh ! they are those, who truly love 
‘‘ Their neighbours, them you’ll know, 
“ Who never from their duty swerve, 
And would not hurt their foe. 

Whose hearts are undefiled 
Ey soil of Kali’s age, 

“ Who let not others’ hoarded wealth 
Their envious thoughts engage. 


* ‘ Ko more can Yishnu there abide, 

“ Where evil passions sway, 

Than glowing heat of fire reside 
‘‘ In the moon’s cooling ray. 

“ Eut those, who covet others’ wealth, 
Whose hearts are hard in sin, 

And those, whose low degraded sonls 
^ ^ Pride rampant reigns within ; 

“ Whoever with the wicked sit, 

And daily frauds prepare, 

‘‘ Who duties to their friends forget : 
Yishnu has nothing there. 

Such were the oiders, that the King 
Of Hell his servants gave : 

Por Yishnu his true followers 
Prom death itself can save.” 
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I now quote from the well-known play of Sakontala,” by 
Kalidasa. I give the English translation, and then the oiiginal 
When a being, in other lespects happy, becomes conscious of 
an ardent longing on seeing charming objects, and hearing sweet 
sounds, then in all probability, without being aware of it, he 
“ remembers m his mind the tuendships of former biiths firmly 
looted in his heart.’’ 

fit rJ^T 

Even in Mann’s time it was an accepted dogma, that the Souls 
of men, popularly regarded as emanations fiom the Deity, might 
descend into the bodies of animals and trees, or use to those of 
higher beings. It was theiefore an easy expansion of such a 
doctrine to imagine the “Divine Soul” itselt as passing thiough 
various stages of incarnation for the delivery of the World from the 
efiect of evil and sin, and for the maintenance of order in the whole 
cycle of Cz’eation. (“Indian Wisdom,” p. 336.) 

Thus began tiie great series of the Ten Avatara, or the Deity 
bom as an animal, or a man, for the benefit of mankind ; 

Three times as animals. 

Once as half man and half animal. 

Eive times as man. 

Once still to come, when the World has become wholly 
depraved, seated on a white horse in the skies, with 
a diawn swoid in his hand. 

Manu, the great codifier of existing oral Law, occupying a 
position analogous to Confucius, Zoioaster, and Moses, writes 
(XII, 111, 40, 54, 55): 

“ An act, either mental, verbal, or corporeal (thoughts, words, or 
“ deeds), bears good or evil fruit. The various Transmigrations of 
“ men through the highest, middle, and lowest stages, are pioduced 
“ by acts.” This triple order implies the passage of the Soul 
through (i) Deities, (2) Men, (3) Animals, or (4) Plants, according 
to the dominance of one or other of the three Q-aiia: (i) Groodness, 
(2) Passion, (3) Darkness, and each of these three degrees has 
thiee sub degrees. Those, who have committed great dimes, pass 
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throiigli terrible Hells for a long series of years, and then pass 
thiough vanoiis bodies. A Brahman-killer’s Soul enters the body 
of a boar, or an ass * the violator of the bed of a Guru migrates 
a hundred times into the form of grasses, shrubs, plants, etc. 

It IS clear from this that, as m all Btdigious Conceptions, the 
puiest and most modem, the Priesthood had their own way, and 
maintained tbeir authority of Teriorism of the most debased kind 
over an abject and ignorant community. The Hell-iiie Sermon 
IS not a new, or a local, invention. 

G The Buddhist. 

I quote the woids of Gilbert’s ‘^Mikado”: “Buddhism makes 
“ the punishment or reward fit the crime or merit A niggard 
“ IS reborn either in a state of suffering, or, if into mankind again, 
“ into a state of abject poverty. A liberal man is reborn rich. 
“ A man, who takes away life, is reborn with a short span of life. 
“ One, who abstains from taking life, is reborn with a long span.” 

Thus the Soul has to bear the consequences of its own acts only. 
It is tossed hither and thither at the mercy of a force set in motion 
ly itself alone, hut w^hich can never be guarded against, because its 
operation depends on past actions wholly beyond control and even 
unremembered Even gieat genius, and congenital excellence, are 
not natural gifts, ra cwpa Oeov, but the result of habits formed, and 
powers developed, through a succession of previous existences. So, 
again, sufferings of all kind, and moral depravity, are simply the 
consequence of acts done by each Soul of its owm free will in former 
bodies, which acts exert upon that Soul an irresistible Power, called 
very significantly Adrishta, because felt and not seen (“Indian 
Wisdom,” pp. 68, 69.) 

When the chief Lama of Tibet dies, it is presumed, that his Soul 
has passed into some body, and that body must be looked for, and 
placed on the throne of the deceased. A search is made for a body 
with certain marks, which are presumed to indicate the presence of 
the late Lama, and when found he is hailed as successor. The same 
thing happened, when the Sacred Bull died in Egypt : the Piiests 
had to look out for another Bull, with marks indicating its fitness. 
The mode of election of the Pope of the Bomish Church is something 
in the same way, but meaner motives there exercise their infiuence. 
In the “ Canya Pitaka ” of the Pali Sacred Books the principle is laid 
down, that the qualifications necessary for making a Buddha cannot 
be acquired duiing, and do not depend on the action of, one life 
only, but are the last result of many performed through a long 
series of consecutive lives. 

Although the Idea, that every man had passed through many 
existences before his birth on earth, and will pass through many 
more after his death, was distinctly borrowed from Hindu writers, 
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yet the honour of first and solely employing the stories of previous 
births for educational purposes, and to inculcate great lessons of 
Morality, must be attiibuted to Buddha and his toliowers. This 
fact was always known to the limited circle of those, who cared for 
this Blanch of Science; but in 1895 the first volume of a work 
was published by the Cambridge University Press, which introduces 
the subject to the general public. The volume is entitled “The 
Jataka, or Stories of the Buddha’s Former Births, ’ translated fiom 
the Pall by various hands under the Editorship of Professor E. B. 
Cowell of Cambridge. 

jSTow unquestionably the date of these Stories can be carried back to 
the date of the Council of Yesali, 380 b c. : this is important, as it 
places them anterior to, and independent of, any Christian influence. 
The art of Alphabetic writing no doubt existed in India at that period, 
as testified by the Eock-Inscriptions of Asoka, so that date, if 
arrived at on literary grounds, can be accepted on Palaeographic 
grounds , but a mateiial corroboration has also been supplied by 
the sculptures on the carvings of the railing of the shrines of 
Sanchi, Amaravati, and Bharhut, where the titles of the Jataka 
aie clearly inscribed on some of the carvings, and the date of the 
erection of these shrines has been ai rived at on independent grounds. 
And a remarkable confirmation is found m the Tiavels of Fah Hian, 
who, when he visited Ceylon, 400 a d., saw representations of the 
500 bodily forms assumed by Buddha in his successive biiths, and 
these legends were habitually made use of to illustrate the teaching 
of Buddhist Doctrine. 

It is quite uncertain, when they were collected into a systematic 
volume like the present Jataka* no doubt they were first orally 
delivered from time to time ; then gradually they weie copied into 
one volume. Probably the Christian JS^ew Testament cdme together 
in the same manner They are all in the Pali Language. The 
first volume of the Edition contains 150 Birth Stories, partly piose, 
and partly verse; and each consists of (i) a Preface, which 
is the story of the Present, detailing how it happened that 
Buddha was led to tell the story; (2) the story of the birth; 
(3) a short Summary, in which Buddha identifies the actions, 
for to Buddha is attributed the power claimed by Pythagoras of 
remembering on a gigantic scale all the transactions of his 
previous existence. Every story is illustrated by one or more poetic 
couplets, or Gatha, uttered by Buddha, to point the moral of the 
tale. The Language of the Gatha is much more archaic than that 
of the story, and some might think, that they were the kernel of 
the story ; however, in the opinion of others the Language of the 
Stories may indeed be later, but they are meiely the redaction into 
writing ot materials handed down orally from the earliest period : 
the Stories were necessarily anterior to the Gatha, though not 
necessarily in the same words. 
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Professor PausboH, of Copenliagen, is the sole Editor of the 
Pall Text, five volumes of which have appeared The Translatioa 
IS conducted by a band of friends, who employ a uniformity of 
technical terms and transliteration, and cenam common principles 
of Translation. 

Put it is not the first attempt, for the first volume is dedicated by 
the author to Professor Ehys Davids, his friend and preceptor, and 
in the Preface we learn that in 1880 the Professor published one 
volume containing the “ Nidhana-Katha/’ or complete History of 
Puddha, both before and duimg his last birth, and 40 stories . his 
work ceased there, and it has been since taken up by his friends 
and pupils. The 40 stories of the earlier volume appear retranslated 
in the later work as the first 40 of the 150, which it contains. 

Put the Introduction to Professor Ehys Davids’ woik above 
alluded to, entitled Puddhist Pirth Stories,” in Trubner’s Series, 
IS well worth noticing : it occupies pp i-lxxxvii of the volume. 

He calls attention to the fact, that the fairy-tales, paiablcs, fables, 
riddles, and comic and moral stories, of the Puddhist Collection 
bear a striking resemblance to similar ones cut rent in West Asia 
or Europe. How, in many instances this resemblance is due to 
the fact, that they were borrowed from the Puddhist ones. A second 
fact is, that these stories contain the oldest, most complete, and 
most important, Collection of Eolklore extant. I merely mention 
these facts, but they have no relation to the subject-matter of this 
Essay, which is confined to the consideration of the great Problem 
of the Transmigration of Souls, and the power to recollect the 
events of previous lives, indicating a continuity of thought from 
one life to another. The chief Collections of Stories of this kind, 
which grew out of this fundamental source, are : 

Jataka-mala (in Sanskrit), 

Pancha-Tantra, alias Hitopadesha (in Sanskrit), 

Xahlag and Damanag (in Syriac), 

EHilut and Damanat (in Aiabic), 

Arabian Nights ” (in Arabic), 

Aesop’s Tables (in Greek), 

Phaedrus (in Latin), 

and the great crop of modern European Eolklore, and Peast- Stories. 

Professor Ehys Davids gives us in his Preface the accepted 
theory as to the mode, in which the Pali Jataka Pook came into 
existence. Their origin is due to ‘‘the Eeligious Faith of the 
“ Early Indian Puddhists, who not only repeated a number of 
“ fables, parables, and stories, ascribed to the Puddha, but gave 
“ them a peculiar sacredness and special Eeligious signification 
“ by identifying the best character in each with the Puddha 
“ himself in some previous birth.” The paiables and fables, for 
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they were no more, became their Jataka, a word invented to 
distinguish the stories thus sanctified. We find the word in the 
Inscription of the Buddhist Tope at Bharhut, and it clearly must 
have been a long recognized term to be thus honoured. Gradually 
came the time for collecting the scattered Jataka into a volume, 
and this probably took place before the Council of Yesali, 380 B c. 
A tradition as to the time and occasion, at or on which they were 
uttered, may have given rise to the earliest Introductory Story. 
They were written in the Pali Language, carried to Ceylon about 
200 B c , and, with the exception of the verses at the close of 
each, translated into Sinhalese About the Fifth century a.b. an 
unknown Author retranslated them into Pali, and compiled the 
volume now translated into English. 

It is a remarkable and incontestable fact, that Buddha taught by 
Faralles^ but no Miracles are imputed to him. 

Professor Ehys Davids, at page Ixxv of his Preface, and in his 

Hibbert Lectures,’’ pp. 88-109, lays stress on the real meaning 
of Transmigration to the Buddhist. It is not the passage of a 
Soul from one body to another, for the Buddhists do not admit of 
the existence of a Soul, or of a God. The Doctrine is somewhat 
intricate, and is fully explained in the ‘‘ Manual of Buddhism” by 
the same author, pp. 99-106; and perhaps what does take place, 
may better be described as llransmigration of Character , for it is 
entirely independent of the Idea of the existence within each body 
of a distinct Soul, Ghost, or Spirit. The Bodhisat is not supposed 
to have a Soul, which on the death of one body is transferred 
to another, but to be the inheritor of the Karma, or Character, 
acquired by previous Bodhisats. 

The insight and goodness, the moral and intellectual perfection, 
which constitute Buddhahood, could not accoiding to the Buddhist 
theory be acquired in one lifetime. They were the accumulated 
result of the continued effort of many generations of successive 
Bodhisats. The only thing, which continues to exist, when a man 
dies, is his Karma, the result of his words, thoughts, and deeds, 
literally his doing”; and the curious Idea, that the result is 
concentrated in some new individual, is due to the older Idea 
of Soul, 

Professor Ehys Davids, atp 1 14 of his ^‘Hibbert Lectures,” 1881, 
sums up the Philosophy of the Idea as follows : 

“Predestination is the logical expression from the Monotheistic 
^ ‘ point of view of the weight of the Universe arrayed against the 
“ Individual. ^ Pre-existence, or that part of the Transmigration of 
“ Karma, which is insisted upon in the eaily Buddhism, is an 
“ ethical meeting of the same difficulty. 

“ The fact, underlying all these theories, is acknowledged to be 
“ a very real one : the history of an individual does not begin with 
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‘‘ his birth. He has been endless generations in making, and he 
cannot sever himself from his sm roundings. 

it- ^ "H- 'H' % 

A great American writer says, that it was a poetic attempt to 
lift this mountain of Fate, when the Hindu said : ‘Tate is nothing, 
“ but the deeds committed in a previous existence.’ Schelling 
wiites . ‘ There is m every man a certain feeling, that he has 
‘‘ been what he is from all eternity.’ We may put a newer and 
deeper meaning into the words of the poet • 

‘ Our deeds follow us from afar, 

And what we have been makes us what we are.’ ” 


3. The Mobeui!? Aspect. 

It is no longer a question of Eeligious Dogma or Philosophy, but 
a mere sentimental, or intellectual, myster} , yet somehow or other 
it exists, and there is more in it than appears at first sight. The 
Poets throw aiound it a halo of unreality. I have gathered the 
following thoughts either in print or conversation : 

“The Soul sojourning in the earthly body has been likened to 
“ a current of air drafted through an Aeolian harp, and passing on 
“ again into the great air of Heaven, but for ever resounding an 
“ individual chord. So some portion of the Eternal Soul of the 
“ Universe, dwelling for a while in an earthly body, takes identity, 
“ and passing onward joins once more, but is not absorbed into the 
“ Universal Soul, so as to lose absolutely its own identity.” 

Let me quote Wordsworth’s celebrated Ode on the “Intimations 
of Immortality from Eecollections of Early Childhood.” The idea 
of Metempsychosis underlies the whole Poem, 

“ The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

“ But yet I know, where’er I go, 

“ That there hath past away a glory from the Earth. 

-H- a- H- 

“ But there ’s a tree, of many, one, 

“ A single Field, which I have looked upon, 

“ Both of them speak of something that is gone : 

“ The Pansy at my feet 

“ Doth the same tale repeat : 

“ Whither is fied the visionary gleam? 

“ Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 
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C)ur bnth is but a sleep and a for2:etting : 

“ The Soul, that rises with us, our Life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar : 

“ Hot in entire forgetfulness, 

“ And not in utter nakedness, 

Eut trailing clouds of Glory do we come 
“ From God, who is our Home : 

^ ^ Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Eoy, 

Eut He beholds the Light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Earth Alls her lap with pleasures of her own. 

^ ‘A? 

And no unworthy aim, 

The homely Hurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 

Forget the Glories he hath known, 

And that Imperial Palace whence he came. 

^ "ip % if- 

But for those first affections, 

‘‘ Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day .... 

H- if- H- H- 

Our Souls have sight of that Immortal Sea, 

Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither.” 

I follow with a quotation from Tennyson’s “ Two Voices ” : 

It may be that no life is found, 

Which only to one engine bound 
Falls off, but cycles always round. 

As old mythologies relate, 

Some di aught of Lethe might await 
“ The slipping through from state to state. 

As here we find in trances men 
Forget the dream, that happens then. 

Until they fall in trance again, 
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So miglit we, if our state -were sncli, 

‘‘As one before, remember much, 

“ For those two likes might meet and touch. 

“ But, if I Iq^sed from nobler place, 

‘ ‘ Some legend of a fallen race 
“ Alone might hint of my disgrace ; 

“ Some vague emotion of delight 
‘ ‘ In gazing up an Alpine height, 

“ Some yearning toward the lamps of night. 

“ Or, if through lower lives I came, 

‘ ‘ Tho’ all experience past became 
“ Consolidate in mind and frame, 

‘‘ I might forget my weaker lot, 

“ For is not our first year forgot ^ 

“ The haunts of memory echo not 

“ Much more, if first I floated free, 

“ As naked essence must I be 
“ Incompetent of memory : 

“ For memory dealing but with time, 

“ And he with matter, could she climb 
“ Beyond her own material prime ? 

“ Moreover, something is or seems, 

“ That touches me with mystic gleams 
‘‘ Like glimpses of forgotten dreams : 

“ Of something felt like something here, 

“ Of something done, I know not where, 

“ Such as no language may declare.” 

This will find an echo in the Souls of many. Do we not seem, 
in our musmg hours, to have heard something long before, to have 
thought some thought, to have uttered some word, to have seen 
some landscape, in a previous existence, or under different circum- 
stances This happens to fiesh young minds oftencr than to the 
jaded mtellects of those in middle life or old age. Have we not 
sometimes felt, that we have fallen from a higher intellectual and 
spiritual age somewhere, that we understood things better once, 
which seem now a puzzle ? Of course. Dreams develop these feelings, * 
specially Day-Dreams, where the direction of the thoughts are 
guided by the will, which is not in the torpor of sleep : and sweet 
Music helps it. 
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In Charles Dickens’s ‘‘Domhey and Son,” p. 210 of the original 
Edition, Tre come unexpectedly on the following words : an 

undeveloped recollection of a previous state of existence ” 

There is a ring of pathos in the lines by that charming writer 
George Eliot : 

Oh mav I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead, who hve ay a in 
‘‘ In minds made letter lij their presence . live 
^ ‘ In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, m scorn 
Eor miseiable aims that end in self, 

In thoughts sublime that pieice the night-like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 
‘‘ To vaster issues .... 

This is life to come.” 

Professor Ehys Davids admits, that there is some analogy between 
this beautiful sentiment of the modern Positivist and the Buddhist 
doctrine of Karma , but the modern Poet is thinking of the Euture, 
the ancient Prophet dwells on the Past 

In Archbishop Trench’s Day of Death ” occur the following 
lines : 

“ Or the Soul long strives in vain 
‘‘ To escape with toil and pain, 

Erom its half -divided chain ” : 

which I fifty-five years ago, at Kaples, rendered into monkish Latin: 

An se demum cura plena 
“ Expedibit multa poena 
Semu-upta Mens catena ? ” 

"W"e recollect the Emperor Hadrian’s address to his Soul : 

^ ‘ Animiila vagula blandula, 

“ Hospes comesqiie corporis, 

Quos nunc abibis in locos ? 

“ Pallidula rigida nudula, 

Kec, ut ante, dabis jocos ” : 

rendered so nobly by the Poet Pope : 

Poor little pretty fluttering thing. 

Must we no longer live together ? 

And dost thou prune thy timid wing, 

And take thy flight, thou knowest not whither? ” 
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I filially quote oue Ihing Poet, Mr Lecky : 

So in our dreams some glimpse appears, 

Tliougli soon it fades again, 

How other lands, or times, or spheres, 

Might make us other men. 

How half our being lies in trance, 

Hor ]oy, nor sorrow, brings, 

Unless the hand of circumstance 
‘‘ Can touch the latent strings 

"We know not fully what we are, 

‘‘ Still less what we might be, 

But hear faint voices from the far^ 

‘‘ Dim lands leyond the sea ! ” 

Some thoughts rise in my mind. Can it be, that such a Divine 
Creation as a Soul can only be used for one brief life, perhaps 
a very brief one indeed of a few summers, perhaps the tenant of 
a Human form unworthy of it, owing to want of Culture, or absence 
of Yutue ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

“ Some Soul once pregnant with celestial fire : 

Hands that the rod of Empire might have swayed, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre.’’ 

Geat’s Elegij, 

M’ould not a Soul be strengthened for the daily combat of life by 
undergoing chfierent conditions of its poor mortal place of temporary 
habitation, difierent environments of the mortal coil, different 
expenences of Human vicissitudes ? On the other hand, would not 
a Soul, having left a pure and holy tenement, be defiled and 
degraded by contact with some base Human embodiment of 
Carnality, Yice, and Degradation, which the Holy Spirit, which 
deigns to dwell with Man, has abandoned in despair and anger ? 

What becomes of the accumulated Millions of Souls, if after the 
accomplishment of one brief term of service, they are never em- 
ployed again ? Do they fade like the leaves of the forest in Autumn, 
haring done what they were created to do ? What is the meaning 
of absorption into the Divine Essence, or, as the Christian Mimster 
fondly puts it, being mth Christ”? The whole subject is 
a mystery, 

^\^at is the Soul Psyche) ? Can it die ? Some say 

that it can, and quote the Hew Testament: ‘^Eear Him, who 
is able to destroy both Soul {frvx'n) (Sw/ia) in Gehenna.” 
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It is vain to argue on such, a subject : the intellect is finite, and 
the subject of this question is infinite 

But there is a third indwelling part of the which 

appears before us * the Spirit {Jived fia). This comes of Grod, and is 
God, and can certainly never die, and can certainly leave the body ; 
but this lies outside the subject of this Essay, which is restricted 
to the opinions formed by men at different periods, and m different 
countries, and degrees of Culture, as to the Transmigration of the 
Soul from one Body (2w/ta) to another. 

Sometimes we come into contact with a young creature, whose 
Soul seems fresh from Heaven, and fit for Heaven Having been 
blessed with the tenement of a docile body, the two entities, Soul 
and Body, move m unison : they ripen fast, and are soon removed. 
Sometimes we meet, or hear of, persons, who seem devoid of 
Soul altogether Again, we come upon persons, who seem to have 
inherited an evil Soul . some are fierce and bitter in temperament, 
who, if they have not inherited these characteristics, are qualifying 
at the next birth to enter a tiger ; some are gross and carnal, who 
are qualifying to pass into swmc at the next opportunity. 

Again, there are instances of mysteiious attraction betwixt Soul 
and Soul (I do not allude to the attractions of carnal Earthly 
Love) • there exists sometimes a wonderful feeling, that creates 
a link between two Souls, though they occupied their brief earthly 
span two or three centuries apart, yet there seems to be a 
mysterious union, the idem sentire de rebus Kumams et Bmnis 
Has not some one unexpectedly come upon passages in some book, 
which existed before his birth, but never heard of till lately, which 
reveal to him his own hidden thoughts, passing under review the 
mysterious Problem of Self, the World, and God, suggesting 
solutions, long before revealed to him in his mu sings by day, 
or his waking hours by night? Still more wonderful is the 
solution of hard problems, which he has striven for m vain, sought 
for from his contemporaries without success, but revealed to his 
astonished eyes in a book of the last century. There must surely 
be some affinity of that portion of us, which is Divine, with that 
which existed, or exists in others, I do not ask for sensational 
common-form expressions of the ignorant formularist, whether 
Hmdu, Buddhist, Mahometan, or Christian, who has not even 
thought out the problem, but the reverential humble expressions 
of thought of one, who 

extra 

Processit longe flammantia moenia mundi, 

Atque omme immensum peragravit mente animoque.” 

Litchetiijs, 

Then clearly there are sins peculiar to the body, in which the 
enlightened Soul can take no pleasure, carnal appetites, low and 

63 
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evil desires, envy, hatred, and malice. A man’s better self”/ 
loathes such things, but has to endure them in an ill-assorted 
union The great Soul will not condescend to profit by the loss of 
his neighbour, will not sell its purity for gold, will not utter a 
even for its own advantage, is ready to sacrifice itself for the benefit’ 
of others, looks on the world around with a pitying eye, but willing 
to continue in its mortal tenement, if it can benefit the poor and 
suffering, Altruism,” not ‘‘Egoism,” is the Law of its feature, 
following the example of Gautama Euddha, who was the first to 
propound the noble Idea of “ Loving others better than one’s self,” 
and the precepts given Eive centuries later by One Greater than the 
Buddha On the other hand, in a comparatively innocuous, quiescent, 
body, there are grievous sins of the Soul, of which the Body has no 
cognizance, such as Denial of the Lord, who bought us, World- 
liness, Lust for Power, such as Satan ofiored to the Lord at the 
Temptation, Lust for Wealth, such as that of the Eich Man in 
the Parable, whose Soul in the midst of his enjoyments that very 
night was required. 

It is necessaiy to draw one line absolutely: a Soul is a Soul, 
a body is a body; the Soul is an eternal entity, the body is a 
perishable atom : and in that last particular all creatures having 
life are on the same level. When the breath of life departs, the 
poor clay-tenement returns to dust. But the incidence of death 
was not written for the Soul. Blow we know, as a positive fact, 
that there is an inefiaceable division between the genus ILomo,^^ 
and the rest of the Animal-Creation. The Sacred Books of every 
Eeligion may not affirm it, but it is a fact, which is written in 
clear letters in the History of the World, that the intelligencje of 
animals, such as the Elephant, the Horse, the Dog, and the Cat, though 
most worthy of note, is limited, and no degree of Culture would 
carry it beyond certain limited boundaries, or prolong it from 
generation to generation; while the intelligence of the “genus 
Jlomo ” IS unlimited : even now it is only in the course of develop- 
ment. Things are known to us at the close of the Mnetcenth 
century absolutely unknown, and undreamed of, at the close of the 
Eighteenth century To the “genus alone has been 

conceded the two great congenital gifts of (i) Articulate Speech, 
(2) a Eeligious Instinct. Therefore Transmigration of a Soul into 
the body of an ammal, not calculated to be the tenement of a Soul, 
is a thmg impossible. 

The gist of the matter is, that in all speculations of men of the 
Nineteenth century, and in all reverential communings with the 
Soul as to its future destiny after its parting from the mortal tene- 
ment, in which it is now included, there are but twm alternatives : 
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A. be with Cbiist’^ in a mysterious, indefinable, state 

of existence, and yet non-existence : tbis is the fond 
vision of lioly men. Tbe reply to the inquirer is an 
illustration of Ohcurim per ohearius.’^ 

1^0 one ever came back, and revealed tbe mystery beyond the 
tomb. The Old and f^ew Testaments are silent. The 
sad lines of the late Poet Laureate come back to us . 

When Lazarus left his charnel-cave, 

“ And home to Mary’s house return’d, 

‘‘Was this demanded, if he yearn’d 
‘ ‘ To hear her weeping by his grave ? 

‘ ‘ ‘ WTiere wert thou, brother, those four days ? ’ 

“ There lives no record of reply, 

“ Which telling what it is to die 
“ Had surely added praise to praise. 

“ Eehold a man raised up by Christ I 
‘ ‘ The rest remameth unreveal’d : 

“ He told it not ; or something seal’d 
The bps of that Evangelist.” 

Tenistysox : In Memonam^ xxxi. 

B. To transmigrate into another individual body of the “genus 

Momo ” 

The theory of Purgatory is not only unscriptural, but a mere 
intellectual delusion. If sins are to be purged after death, it seems 
more reasonable, that they should be purged under the same con- 
ditions as those, in which they were committed in this mortal hfe . 
in practice it appears to be only a machmery for brmging money 
to the Priesthood. 

My thoughts pass from the dying ejaculations of the great Eoman 
Empeior, quoted above, who was denied the opportunity of knowing 
Christ, to the Soul of the young man of our own time, who had 
been chosen from his boyhood, had been consecrated in the bloom 
of his youth, to the service of his Master; to whom the gift had been 
conceded of an ingenuous countenance, on Avhich the word 
not was written, from whose lips fiowed words that burn, 

the refiection of thought, that breathed , whose life represented the 
simplicity, the holmess, the self-sacrifice, the high desire, the very 
Christ, whom he preached; whose Soul, having found a mortal 
tenement worthy of the habitation of its Divine Essence, rejoiced 
in the discharge of holy duties, the daily something accomplished, 
something done. Many the poor smning brother and sister were by 
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him brought to Christ on the dying bed it the Hospital ; the happy 
Soul of the Teacher lending itself in deep sympathy, and pure aim, 
to the poor distracted, trembling, hopeless, Soul of the unhappy 
sinner, bio pride there : but for God’s Grace the Soul of the saved 
one ^oulcl have been in the same plight as the Soul of the all but 
lost one ; for mth God there is no 

Human race are all on the same level, the certainty of condemna- 
tion but for the Saviour. 

Him, the tenement of such a Soul, a fever acquired in his 
holy visiting of the side, laid low, and the term of his days was 
accomplished; there was no murmur on his part. He had done 
what he could, and filled up the little space, for which he was 
ordained to glorify God ; the ministration of his Master only lasted 
three years, was not that sufficient for him also ? The example of 
his death is even more precious than his life : he has his reward. 
Better to die thus. 

ov 6 0COS (ftikei OprjffKGi i^eos.” 

But for the poor Soul, for it there is no death . of it may be said : 

It hoped that with the brave and strong 
“ Its destined course might lie, 

“ To toil amidst the busy throng, 

“ With purpose pure and high ” 

Axis' Beoxte. 

‘‘ Nei mih ' quid feci ^ unde lapsus sum ? ” 

It does not die like the poor clay-tenement ; it is still for ever with 
the Lord : in its deep humility it pleads nothing m its own favour, 
for it had only done its duty and is content. But still it pants for 
new opportunities to save Souls : it pines for re-embodiment in another 
weak vessel : it thinks of the hospital fever- struck patient with 
no fellow- Christian near to whisper words of Eepentance, Pardon, 
and Peace : it is ready : can we believe, that Aeons of unemployed 
happmess will satisfy the inexhaustible desire of the 'Yvx^ and 
lived fxa to do their Master’s work. Can Idleness be bliss to a Soul, 
which during its short period of embodiment was in ceaseless holy 
activity, doing the Lord’s work among his fellow-creatures ? 

Another point of view is the comforting one, that being allowed 
to tread the Earth again, a great unrepenting sinner has a chance 
of escaping the awful penalties, whatever may be the correct ren- 
dering of the word altlviov, for a season,” as in Philemon, 15, or 
^ ‘ everlasting,” “ age -lasting,” as in Matthew, xviii, 8. The idea, that 
a life of a few summers, or of a few days, decides the fate of a poor 
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Soul for Eternity, is too awful to be entertained. To what an extent 
the preponderant weight of a mere dogma of a man in the Middle 
Ages can mhnence good holy weak men, is evidenced by the two 
following stanzas in the “ Bay of Boom,’’ by Michael Wiggles worth, 
which IS still read in Christian New England ^‘Eeprobate ” (in 
the technical sense) Infants are in his poem summoned to judgment. 

Then to the Bar they all drew near, 

“ Who died in mfancy. 

And never had, or good or bad. 

Effected personally.” 

The little children cry out, pleading their innocence, but are rebuked 
as sinners ; every sin is a crime. 

A crime it is : therefore in bliss. 

You may not hope to dwell : 

But unto you I shall allow 
‘‘ The easiest room in Hell.” 

Cases are freq^uent of men repenting in middle life, or in advanced 
years, and passing from Beath unto Life, because the chance was given 
them. There is no limit to the Mercies of God ; but Justice must 
be combined with Love, In India fifty years ago, two very young 
officers were driving home from the Eegimental mess in a state 
of intoxication ; they had not counted twenty summers, and were 
still in the blind folly of youth, and had commenced a life of 
profligacy. Their vehicle was upset, and one was cast out dead ; 
the other was taken to the hospital with a compound fractuxe of 
both legs : there he lingered under the blessed influences of a Sister 
of the Hospital, an angel in the form of a woman, and eventually 
came out a changed man, lived a long life of holy benevolence, and 
then entered into his rest Let us thmk of the poor lad, the thread 
of whose life was snapped in the midst of his sms. Nobody ever 
spoke to me,” a poor dymg lad once said to a kmdly visitor in 
India, who came to soothe his last repentant hours. He had had 
previously no chance given him, no opportunity of recovering his 
self-control. Setting aside as impossible the idea of Everlasting 
Torture m such, or in any, case, perhaps in a new environment 
a better life might be spent : and the Soul of the poor lad, whose 
body perished while stiU in his teens, in a new incarnation might 
have been blessed with a fresh Eevelation of Christ, and, if needs 
be, suffer, but be patient and strong, and try to atone for past errors. 

As long as the heart beats with Human affections, as long as the 
Soul gives birth to Bivine aspirations, this wondrous speculation 
will be entertained. 
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TIw 9 r^€ii6fi7^v I TToOev elfjjl ] 'tIvo 9 yjipiv ij^Bov \ aTreXBe?]! j 
“ n<2'9 cvpajLiaL rt /laBeiHj /i)]cIp iTnaidfieuo^ ^ 

“ 0v66}^ iu)v r^^evdfiYfp' iraXiv eadofiai, u)9 7rapo9 ?)a, 

OvcePj Lai /X}]cevy tujp piepoTrajp to ryeVo?.’’ 

Antliologia Falatina^ viii, 1 1 8. 

The poor vile body is indeed mortal ; but the Soul is Immortal. 
Shall we not say with "Walter Pater (‘^ Plato and Platonism,” 
p. 64) : “ The teaching of Pythagoras, like all the graver utterances 
of primitive Grreek Philosophy, m% %mt%not of the JIuman mindi 
itBelf, and therefore a constant Tradition in Human History, 
which Will ever recur ^ fortifying this or that Soul, here or there, 
in a part at least of that old sanguine assurance about itself ” ? 

To many, much that has been written in this my last Chapter may 
appear as a dream, and it may please those, who are narrow-minded, 
and mcapable of reflection on the History of the Past, and 
unsusceptible of Eeverential Thought as to the Euture, to describe 
Chapters I and II as the teaching of Satan,” which is the 
general description in certain Beligious and Missionary circles 
of the Eeligious Convictions of the Elder World. Pe it so 1 
“ Simum cordaF 

November^ 1S97. 
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THE ELEYENTH 

INTERN" ATIOHAL ORIENTAL CONGRESS : 

Held at Pakis, Sepi'ember 5-12, 1897. 

It was decided at the Genova Intemational Oriental Congiess, 
tliat the next moetuio should take place at Paris in the year 1897. 
The Scholars of Pans took all the necessary steps, and the Congiess 
Wiis held it IS proposed now to state what was done. ^ 

As far hack as Mar, 1896, notice was given by a circular ana 
the names of those, who proposed to he members, were asked _or 
The dates fixed were September 5-12, 1897. A scheme of organi- 
zation was propounded as follows . 

Section I. 

Anan Language and Arcliaeology, with, three Subsections. 

1 Indian 

2 Iran 

3 Linguistic. 


Section II 

Languages and Arcliaeology of the Extreme Orient, with 
two Subsections : 

I CliTua and Japan. 

2. Indo-China, Malaysia, Polynesia. 

Section III. 

Mahometan Languages and Archaeology. 

Section IY. 

Semitic Languages and Archaeology, with two Suhsections . 

1 Aramaic, Hebrew, Phoenician, Ethiopian. 

2 Assyrian. 


Section Y. 

Egypt, and African Languages. 

Section YI. 

The East ; Gieece ; Eelation of Hellenism with the East ; 
Byzantium. 


Section YII. 

Ethnography, Eolklore of the East 

64 
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In Eebmary, 1897, a second circular was issued, and notice was 
given, that the President of the Prench Republic was Protector of 
the Congress, and the King of Sweden, the Prince of "Wales, and 
Archduke Eemer of Austria, had accepted the office of Presidents of 
Honour The names of Members of Honour were mentioned It 
was notified, that Committees had been appointed in every European 
countiv, and that the Government of British India had consented to 
send Delegates Membeis of the Congress were invited to com- 
municate the titles of the papers, which they proposed to present to 
the Congress , and it was determined to prepare a summary of the 
progress of Knowledge of the subject 111 each Section, which had 
been achieved since the Geneva Congress of 1894. Hotice was also 
given, that a permanent Commission was occupied m revising the 
Eundamental Statutes, under which these Congresses were held. 
The facilities offered by Railways and Steamboat-Companies were 
notified 

In July, 1897, Circular Ho 3 was issued, with important details, 
not necessary to mention here. Eull lists were given of the Presi- 
dents of Honour, the Members of Honour, the Delegates from 
Eoreign Governments, the Delegates from Learned Societies It 
was announced, that the Meetings would be held in the College of 
Erance, and the Sorbonne , that there would be a certain number of 
receptions and banquets; and lastly, a list was published of the 
Communications to the Congress, which had been notified. 

When the Congress met on September 5th, a Provisory Project, 
Ho. 4, for the emendation of the Fundamental Statutes, was placed 
in the hands of every member, that he might be prepared to decide 
upon this important subject before the Congress closed. 

There were about 700 Members, and more than 400 were present 
in Pans. In each branch there were the leading Orientalists in 
their speciality. There were a few Iona- fide Orientals also, from 
Algieis, Turkey, China, and Japan. M. Rambaud, the Minister for 
Public Education, presided at the opening Meeting, and M Schefer, 
the President of the Congress, delivered his opening address. 

I here notice the names of the illustrious Scholars, who formed 
the Commission of Organization : 

Section I. 

I MM. Barth, Breal, Senart, Yinson. 

2. MM Carnere, Dieulafoy, Drouin, Blochet. 

3. MM. Boyer, Henri, Specht. 

Section II. 

1. MM. Cordier, Deveria, Guimet, De Rosny, Specht. 

2. MM Aymonier, Bonet, Marre. 
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SeCTIOJJ' III. 

Mil Earbier de Meynard, Derenbourg, Hoiidas, Scbefer 
Section IY 

1. MM. Eerger, Eubens Eural, Ee Yogue. 

2. MM. Hcuzcy, Ojjpert, diieiitiii, Tbureau-Dangiii. 

Section Y. 

MM Griiieyesse, Hanotcau, Lefebure, Loret, Maspero, Pierret 
Section YI. 

MM. Eikelas, Legrand, ScEluraberger 
Section YII 

MM. Prince Eoland Bonaparte, Hamy, Ee Eialle. 

Many old Scholars and Students, who had attended several of the 
previous Congresses in the dilferent Capitals of Europe, were proud 
to inscribe their names as Members of the Pans Congress, but owing 
to illness or infirmity were unable to attend. Among their number 
was the writer of this Eeport, who, however, sent two daughters to 
represent him, as full members. 

The President, in his address on September 6th, notified the 
following additional names to the list already given of Presidents 
of Honour : 


1 . The Shah of Persia. 

2. The Grand Duke Constantine of Eussia. 

3. Prmce Ean~IYu of China. 

4. The Khedive of Egypt. 

He dwelt with satisfaction on the vast progress, which had been 
made in Oriental Knowledge since the first of the eleven Congresses 
met in Pans neaily twenty-five years ago, and, though his name was 
not mentioned, the Scholar, who suggested the idea, and was Presi- 
dent of the first Congress held at Pans, Professor Loon de Eosny, 
was present, and Science owes him a special debt of gratitude The 
idea seems so simple now, but it was a novel, grand, and difficult, 
conception then, as I well recollect. 

The first Section met and finally constituted its personelle Presi- 
dent of Section, LordEeay; Yice< Presidents, Hofrath G. Euhler, 
Professor Pischel, and Professor Kern 

In the Indian Subsection M Sen art presented a paper by 
M. Eoncher, who was absent in India, on the ‘‘ Itinerary of Hiouen 
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Thsang in tlie Province of Gandliara Professor Oldenberg, of Kiel, 
presented a paper entitled Tame’s Essay upon the Buddhist Con- 
ception ” Notices Trere given of several papers for next day, Sept 7 . 

In the Iranic Subsection M Hubschmami, Professor of Strasbnrg, 
was elected President, and M. Esotf, of Eussia, Yicc-Prcsident. No 
business was transacted. 

In the Linguistic Subsection, Count Gubernatis was elected Presi- 
dent, and ITM. Eietschmer and Oulianoff, Yicc-Prcsidcnts 

In Section II, China and Japan Subsection, His Excellency 
Tchmg Tchang was elected Picsident, and MM. Tomi, Schlegcl, 
and Douglas, Yice-Piesidcnts No business was transacted, but 
notice given of papers for the following day. 

In the Indo-China and M alaysia Subsection, Professor Hern was 
elected President, and General H Brown, Delegate of Burma, and 
Professor St. John, of Oxford, Yicc-Presidents. M. Aymonier made 
a communication on the subject of the date of a Xing of Cambodia, 
which led to a discussion, in which several scholars took part. 
M. Mane gave picturesque details on Malagasi Songs. 

Ill Section III, Professor Dc Goeje was elected President, and 
MM. Xarabacek and Badloff, Yice -Presidents. A discussion took 
place, on the initiative of Professor Bevan, of Cambridge, on the 
meaning of the word ‘^Zendib,” supposed to mean in Arabic 

Heretic ” No other subject was discussed. 

In Section lY, Subsection Semitic, Professor Ignazio Guidi was 
elected President, and Professor Kautzsch, of Halle, and Professor 
Lami of Louvain, were elected Yice-Presidents. One or two 
matters weie bi ought forward, such as a Eeport on Syriac Studies, 
the exhibition of a fragment of the Ecclesiastes in Hebrew, and 
a Eeport on Ethiopian Studies. 

In Subsection Assyrian, M Tiele was elected President, and 
MM. Pinches, Hommel, and Haiipt, Yice -Presidents. 

In Section Y, M. Ed Naville, the late President of the Tenth 
Oriental Congress at Geneva, 1894, was elected President, and 
MM. Lieblein and Erman, Yice-Presidents M Eene Basset, of 
Algeria, read a paper on the Eiff Language of North Africa, and 
M. Erman made a communication on the subject of a proposed 
Thesaurus of Egyptian words, which is in conise of publication 
under the auspices of the German Government. This work 
would comprise all the words contained in Hieroglyphic, or Hieratic, 
M anusenpts. Demotic, or Xoptic, words would onlv he admitted, 
when required for purposes of comparison. The Supermtendmg 
Committee of this important work consists of the Academics of 
Berlin, Gottingen, Leipzig, and Munich ; and it is hoped, that the 
material will be ready in 1904, the Text definitely settled in 
igo8, and the pnntmg in 1913. Some discussion followed this 
commimicatioD. Notice was given of papers to he read on sub- 
sequent days of Meeting. 
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In Section YI, Eikelas Tras elected President, and MM Kruni' 
backer and Strzgowsky, Yice-Pre&idents. Tlie President disclaimed 
any right to be called a Scholar, hut he was a Greek, and, as Greece 
had often been a link of union betwixt the East and Y^est, he 
willingly accepted the office, and hoped that some future Congress 
might be held at Atliens. Two communications were made on the 
progiesb of Byzantine Philology 

In Section YII, M. Yambery was elected President, and MM. 
De Gubernatis, EadlofP, Be Claparede, and Yaldemar Schmidt, Yicc- 
Presidents. The President read a Eeport on the Commission of 
Ethnography and Polklore, and dwelt on the importance of the 
subject Br Eunos read a paper on the poj)ular songs of the 
Osmanli Turks. JSTotice was given of papers to be read at future 
Meetings. 

This closed the proceedings of Monday the 6th of September, 
and the Congress was now fairly launched. 

On Tuesday, September 7, at 9.30 a m , the following Sections met : 

Section I, Subsection India. — Mr. Eobeit Sewell, late of the 
Indian Civil Service, read a pajicr, “ Some points in the Archaeology 
of South India. MM. Lndwig, Bergess, amlBuhlei, dmciissod this 
subject, and a wish was expressed that Br. Pope, a letirod Mis- 
sionary of South India, would publish certain interesting Essays, 
which ho had prepared 

M. Geiger read a paper on The Yaddas and their Language,’^ 
followed by a discussion, in which MM. Wickremasinghe, Pischel, 
Lndwig, and Ehys Bavicls, and Lord Eeay, took part. 

M. Pnlle made a communication on an ancient Map of India, 
followed by MM Syl vain Levi, Buhler, and Be Gubernatis , and the 
Subsection decided, that a request should he made to the different 
Geographical Societies, and the India Office, to publish a chruno- 
iogieal classiiicatiou of the Maps, prepared at chfferent dates, of 
the different countries in the East. 

Subsection Iran. — M. Ivirste offered to the Section reproductions 
of Six Alphabets of the Zend Language. 

M J ackson brought to notice the numerous resemblances between 
the Epic Legends of India, and Ancient Persia, especially in their 
Eeligions details. 

M J ackson then proposed a new interpretation of a portion of 
an Inscription of Xing Baiius, which was vigorously disputed by 
M. Oppert M, Casartcdli presented a Photogiaph of a Pelilavi 
Inscription, not previously made known. M Slseriantz described 
the principal features of a book, which he had lately published on 
the Armenian Language spoken at Mouch 

The Indian Subsection met again the same day at 2 15 pm. 

M» Grosset pi esented the first volume of a critical Edition of a work 
called Bharatiya-natya-Shastra,’’ which led to some discussion. 
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M. Hardy made a communication on certain Legends in Biiddha- 
gLosa’s “Moiioratliapuiani ” This led to a considerable discussion, 
in ivliich MM. Hhys Davids, Ludwig, Jackson, Kuhn, Lcumann, 
Muntermtz, Piille, Sir E. West, and Lord Eeay, successively 
expressed their opinions. 

The Subsection expressed its regret at the absence from the Con- 
gress of the great Scholars, Weber of Eerlin, Cowell of Cambridge, 
Ascoli of Milan, and Lausboll of Copenhagen 

Professor Ehys Davids introduced the subject of the Pali Text 
Society. 

Subsection Linguistic. — M Kretschmer described two new 
Phrygian Inscriptions. M. Ereal pointed out, that from these 
Inscriptions no evidence could be produced of the alleged Indo- 
European character of the Phrygian Language M. Kretschmer 
di’ew attention to more particular proofs in other Inscriptions. 

MM Giibernatis, Kuhn, Halevy, and Mcrllet, further chscussed 
the subject of the Indo-European ciiaractei of the different Languages 
of Asia Minor. 

M. Ereal brought before the Subsection the primitive meaning of 
the word < 70009 , which appeared to have been “ sweet.” M Halevy 
remarked that in Hebrew the word sajpli was applied to the juice 
of a plant, and also to honeycombs Several Scholars brought forward 
other considerations. 

Section II, Subsection China and Japan, met on Tuesday at lo a m, 
M. Erucher made a communication on the sub3ect of the Inscription 
of Si-an-Eu, and jiresented a pamphlet by M. Hauret on the subject. 

M. Chevalier made a communication on the subject of a town in 
Korea. 

M. Courant read a paper on Korean and Japanese Studies. 

The same Subsection met at 3.15 pm. 

M. Courant read a paper on the Political Transformations of 
Japan 

Section III met the same day at 9 15 am. 

M. Kampffmeyer read a paper on the Dialects of the Arabic 
Languages, comparing certain modern forms with the Himyarite, 
and suggested that a special Commission should be formed with 
a view of gathering information from the authorities m the chfferent 
countries, wheie Arabic was spoken. 

Section lY, Semitic Subsection — The subject of Dr. Glaser’s 
Inscriptions, found in South Arabia, was mentioned, but not fully 
discussed Dr. Glaser claimed 500 b.c as the date On no one 
subject was there any discussion, but brief communications were 
made by several speakeis. 

Assyrian Subsection. — M. Hommel made a communication on 
the pictorial origin of the Cuneiform Written Character. 

M. Halevy remarked on the perfect Semitic features of certain 
Texts, to which a date of 4000 b c. is assigned. This led to 
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a discussion on the Sumerian subject, in wHch several great Scholars 
took part. 

Section Y. — M. Moret read Ms Eeport on the progress of Egyptian 
Studies since the last Congress in 1894. 

M. hlaville presented to the Congress the first volume of the 
J^^otes recorded by Professor Lepsius during his stay in Egypt, and 
expressed a "vrish, that an Index should he published of the IN’otices 
recorded by Champollion during his sojourn in Egyx^t. 

M. E’aville read a paper on the last lines of the Stela of Menepthah, 
in which occurs the name “Israel.” He proposed an interpretation 
essentially different from that of the earlier Translators. MM. Lieblein 
and Daressy made remarks on this subject. 

Section YI met at q 30 am. M. Phanz Cumont read a lengthy 
paper on the subject of the prevalence of the Keligion known as 
Masdeism in Asia Minor. He traced its existence to Cappadocia, 
Lydia, Phrygia, and in Gralatia. Its existence can be carried back 
to the time of the Achaemenian Sovereigns, and the Hellenic 
Conquest was not prejudicial to it. There were essential differ- 
ences between the form, in which it appeared in Asia Minor, and 
the form recorded in the Avesta. M C Pichl read a paper on the 
ceremonial of the Court of the Pyzantine Emperors Other subjects 
were discussed of less interest. 

Section YII met at 9.45 . there was no business of importance. 

In Section III of the day under rexiort, M Goldziher read a 
Eeport on the steps taken to compile a Mahometan Eucyclojiaedia. 
M. He Groeje proposed, that a Commission should be appointed to 
examine this Eeport, which was distributed among the Members on 
the following day I notice it once for all now. 

At the London Congrobs of 1892 the late Mr Eobertson Smith 
expressed the general opinion, that the time had come to compile an 
Encyclopaecha to collect in one focus all that is necessary to know 
on tile subject of the Mahometans in the East at the high level of 
our present knowledge. Something of the same kind did appear 
two centuries ago, known as the “ Eibliothec][ue Oiientale” of M. 
D’Herbelot, which, after passing through a succession of amplifying 
Editions, is now out of date. The want of such an Encyclopaedia 
was felt both by Scholars and the general Public. 

At the Geneva Congress, 1894, the subject was again brought 
under consideration, and M. Goldziher was entrusted with the 
task of organizing the preparation of this woik. He now reported 
progress . 

(1) The first point was to choose a group of collaborators, 

and this has been effected, or very nearly so. 

(2) The second point was to secure a Publisher, and M 

El ill, the well-known Publisher at Leyden, has con- 
sented to discharge the task. 
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(3) A Programme ^ras formed, composed of seTcn Sections, in 

all of which the information will be recorded Alpha- 
betically, and an Index has been formed of the subjects 
which make up the Sections. 

(4) The coubtitution of a peimancnt Commission, as the work 

must necessarily be spread orer many yeais, and include 
one or two tiienmal Congress peiiocls. 

The Section decided to appoint a permanent Commission to 
arrange details for starting this work, and for suxienntendence 
of it during its progiess, consisting of MM Ilaibier de Meynard of 
Pans, Browne of Cambridge, Goldziher of Buck Pest, Bo Goeje 
of Leyden, Guidi of Pome, Kaiabacek of Aienna, Landsberg of 
Sweden, Ptosen of St. Petersburg, Socin of Leipzig, and Stoppelaar 
of the firm of Messrs. Bull at Leyden, with power to add to their 
number. 

Section I met at 9.30 a.m. on 'W'ednesclay, September 8th. 

Indian Subsection. — M. Waddell made a communication on 
the subject ot The newly excaTatecl Giaeco-Buddhist Sculptures 
fiom the Swat Talley.” Attention was called by M. Senart to 
the perfection and novelty of the Photographical exhibits, which 
M. W acldell presented. A discussion ensued, and a resolution was 
carried to express the wish of the Congress, that the Government of 
India would take measuics (i) to protect from ill-usage the 
Archaeological trcasiues, and (2) to publish an account of them. 

M Winternitz made a communication on the MSS. of the 
Maha Bharata, and a discussion ensued on the necessity of a 
ciitical Edition being published in Europe. 

Iranian Subsection. — M Ojipert discussed the names and the 
succession of the months in the Old Persian Calendar, deriving 
all his arguments from the Inscriptions, and rejecting all other 
methods 

M. Broiiin desenhed historically the discovery of the Pchlavi 
Inscriptions. 

In the afternoon the Subsection India met again. Professor 
Gubernatis made a communication on the subject of the Hindu god 
Brahma, and the goddess Savitri. 

M. Emot read an abstract of a work prepared for the Congress 
by M. Foncher, on the subject of the ‘itinerary of Hiouen Thsang in 
the Province of Gandhara ” MM. Stem and Buhler spoke on the 
same subject. 

Subsection Linguistic — Abbe Eousselet gave an account of 
the Eeseaich of Experimental Phonetics, and pointed out the 
serkce, which this discovery could render to the Study of Language. 
Count Pulle remarked, that similar researches were being made in 
Italy. M. Breal informed the Subsection, that the Phonetic 
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laboratory of tbe College of France Tras always open to students of 
all iS^ationalities 

Section II, China and Japan Subsection ; lo a ni — The Socretaiy 
exhibited the hist portion of a Chinese Biographical Bictionary by 
Mr M. Giles. 

Subsection Indo-China ; gam — M Leinire presented an An- 
namite Grammar, prepaied by a Hative Erufessoi of Languages at 
Saigon. 

MM Trung Yink By and A^mionicr presented a Tolume of 

Cambodia and its Monuments ’’ 

M. Lemire read a communication from M. Petrusky, on Indo- 
China in Past and Piehcnt AAars ” 

Mr St. John rcg[ucstcd the Congiess to urge upon the Goyern- 
ment of British Eurmah the importance of mguiry as to the location 
of the ancient cities of the Proyince, and to entrust with this duty 
competent persons. M. Kern warmly supported this proposal, and 
it was earned. 

M. Bonet presented specimens of the Dictionary of the Erench- 
Annamite Language in the Chinese and Local forms of written 
chaiacter this will be a most imjioitant woik. 

Subsection China and Japan; 2 lop m — M Martin Eoitris In ought 
before the Congiess certain propositions regaidmg the tiauscription 
of Chinese. The first article of his scheme was accepted ; the second 
led to a discussion, which eventuated in the appointment of a 
Commission. 

Section III ; g 45 a m — M. Machucl read a paper on the system 
of Public Education of the Mahometans in Algeria. 

Si Mahmoud ben Mahmoud, Inspector of Schools in Tunisia, pre- 
sented a paper on the adyantages of Science 

M. Boy offered the Congress a portion of the new Edition of the 
Analytical Catalogue of the Library of the Great Mosque of Tunis. 

The Section mot again at 2.15 ii.m. M. Babbath read a paper on 
a new method of teaching Arabic Prosody. M. Bouhi cl Ivhalidi 
presented copies of the ‘'Pteview of Islam,” comprising his article 
on the statistics of Islam. A wish Avas expressed for a statistical 
detail of the Sects of Islam. 

Sultan Mahommed Effendi delhmied an address in the Arabic 
Language on the Inyentions made by the Arabian race befoie the 
time of Mahomet. 

Section lY, Semitic Subsection ; g 30 a m — The Marquis De 
Yogue exhibited ninety plates of the third portion (the Aramean) 
of the First Yolume of the Corpus of Semitic Inscriptions. They 
included the Inscriptions of Petra and Mount Sinai 

M Chabot, Member of the Council of the Soeiete Asiatiqne, 
described the great sei \ ice rendered by that Society in the Publi- 
cation of Oriental yorks. Discussion took place on the subject of 
some of the other communications made by members of the Section. 
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AlluRion Tras made to a proposed Supplement to the Ethiopic 
Dictionary prepared by the late Professoi Dillmann, and the Section 
expressed its hope, that all the notes and lexicographical papers, 
left by that illustrious Scholar, should be made accessible to 
Scholars by being printed. 

Subsection A&synology ; 2 pm. — M. Haupt announced, that 
Mr. Cyrus Adler, of Washington, proposed to prepare a complete 
Bibliography of Assynology clown to 1890, and he asked for 
collaborators. Other communications were made. 

Section V ; 930 a m. — Professor hTayille produced a wooden box 
found m late excavations and covered with carvings, which differed 
entirely from the usual specimens of Egyptian art M. Naville 
was of opinion, that it was a specimen of Phoenician workmanship, 
and was probably of the date of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
MM Pleyte, Erman, and Daressy, joined in the discussion. 

Professor Lieblcin made a communication on several points of 
Chronology. M. J. De Eouge regretted, that he could not accept 
the views of Professor Lieblein, and he remarked that the only 
reign, which by its length could correspond with that of the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, was that of Eameses II. 

The Section met again at 2 p m. M. Textor de Eavisi read 
a paper on Egyptian Poetry. M Eaville urged the speaker to press 
M. Crebaut to complete his work on Egyptian Metrical Science, 
which he had had so many years in hand. M. Moret road his 
Eeport upon the work of Egyptian excavations. M. hTaville con- 
gratulated him on the work achieved. 

M. Eene Basset read a paper on African Studies. 

Section YI ; 9.30 am — Eothing worth noticing. 

Section YII , 9 45 a.m. — M. Hamy made a communication on the 
Stone Age in Indo- China, and described late discoveries : the interest 
being in the proof thence acqiimed of the relationship betwixt the 
ancient inhabitants of Malaysia and Indo-China 

A discussion arose, in which many members took part, on the 
origin of jade,’’ and the opinion was hazarded, that, admitting, 
that jade-mmes only existed in Europe, still there were deposits of 
jade in North Mongolia and South Siberia. 

On Thursday, September 9th, the Sections met. 

^ Section I, Indian Subsection; 9 30 a.m — M Senart detailed the 
circumstances, under which a Kharoshthi Manuscript of a version 
of the Dhammapada had been found by M. Dutreuil de Ehins, 
a clistmgiushed Scholar, who had succumbed under the fatigue of 
his explorations ^ The Manuscript was exceedingly important from 
the palaeographic, grammatical, and literary, points of view, and 
was apparently the most ancient, which had been found in India. 

Professor Deussen presented to the Congress a copy of his newly 
published volume, “ The Sixty Dpanishads of the Yeda.’’ He called 
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the attention of the Section to the iutinence, which, in his opinion, 
the ideas contained in these hooks must have upon the Eeligioiis, and 
Philosophical, Life of Europe. M. Keynaiid spoke of the extiemc 
importance of the IJpanishads, and of their connection on the one 
side with the Eig-Yeda, and on the other with the Theogony of 
Hesiod, and the fragments relating to the Kosmos of Orpheus. 
M. Oppert made a communication on the subject of the Bharata, 
and a discussion ensued 

Language and Archaeology Subsection. — The following resolutions 
were adopted : 

(r) ‘^The Congress thanks the Grovernment of India for the 
“ measures taken to preserve Buddhist Sculptures, found in the 
Swat Yalley and its vicinity. It thanks also Sir Charles Elliott, 

‘ ‘ late Grovernor of Bengal, for the exertions made by him to preserve 
‘‘ interesting specimens in the Calcutta Museum. At the same time 
the Congress desires to impress on the Government of India the 
urgent importance of keeping a watch on the proceedings of 
“ tourists and amateurs, who by carrying away broken fragments 
injure the precious Monuments.’^ 

(2) ‘‘It conveys its thanks to the officials in Swat for the care 
“ taken by them 

(3) “ Inasmuch as future excavations promise the most j)recious 
“ results, and considering how much private enterprise would assist 
“ the Indian Government, it suggests, that an International Asso- 
“ ciation be formed, under the title of ‘ Indian Exploration Fund,’ 
“ with its Headquarters in London, and a Committee be formed to 
“ arrange details.” 

(4) “ The Congress expressed its thanks to the Government of 
“ India for the measures taken with regard to the birthplace of 
“ Buddha, and its hopes, that during the coming Winter further 

explorations may be made ” 

(5) “The Congress expresses its thanks to the Government of 
“ E’eiial for the assistance rendered in the explorations of Kapilavastu 
“ and Lumbini, which are among the most important discoveries of 
“ the Century.” 

(6) “ The Congress expresses its thanks to the Government of 
“ Bengal for havmg in the time of Sir Charles Elliott opened an 
“ ‘ Asuka Gallery ^ m the Calcutta Museum, and thus made the 
‘ ‘ Asdka Inscriptions, through the medium of a collection of plaster 
“ casts, accessible to Scholars ” 

The Section then cxjirossed its regret at the absence from this 
Congress of their old fellow -labourers, Professors Weber, Ascoli, 
Cowell, and Eausboll. 

Subsection Iran. — M. Millet read a paper by Karkaria on the 
Parsi lieligion, in which he dwelt on the resemblance between 
the tenets of Zoroaster and the Philosophical System of Comte. 
There were other communications of less importance. 
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The ladia and Lingni'^tic Subsections met again at 4 p m.j but 
there ATas nothing ^Thlch ie(|uired ^special notice. 

Section II5 Subjection China and Japan; 1010 a.m. — 
M Thomsen picbeiited to the Congress his work, “The In- 
scriptions of Orklion,” and lead a paper on the consonants of the 
Oigdr Language. A discussion arose, and a question was asked 
on the subject of the Phonetics of the Turki Languages, and a 
possible akinity to the Language of Xorea. 

Subsection Indo- China ; 10 am. — M. Lefevre Pontalis expressed 
a wish, that the Monuments m Indo- China, whetlier Annainitc, 
Chinese, or Cambodian, should bo preserved. This wish was 
supported by MM Lemire and Aymoniei, and the Section recorded 
a resolution in that sense. 

Section III , 915a m. — MM Karabacek and Houdas made two 
communications on the subject of the Arabic ITumorals, which led to 
a discussion of the greatest interest. Other subjects were brought 
forward. 

Section IT, Semitic Subsection; 930 am — Mrs, Lewis, of 
Cambridge, presented a Palestinian Syriac Lectionary preparecl by 
herself, Dr, hfestle, and Mrs Gibson, and her own work, “ Some 
pages of the Pour Gospels retianscribed from the Sinaitic 
Pcdimpscst ” Piofcssor Margoliouth, of Oxford, presented a copy 
of his “ Thesaurus Synacus,” Fasc x. Part i. 

M. HalAy called attention to the important result, which the 
lately discovered text of the Ecclcsiast(‘s will have on the literary 
history of the Old Testament Professor D H Muller, of Vienna, 
expressed his agreement with the views brought forwaid ; and the 
two great Scholars, so often m bitter opposition, saluted each 
other m a friendly manner. 

The Section, on the motion of MM. Ouidi, Haupt, and D H. 
Muller, 1 cue wed the wish expressed at the Seventh Congiess, that 
a ciitieal Edition of the Talmud should he published as soon as 
possible 

Assyrian Subsection , 1 0 a m. — ^Unimportant communications were 
made. 

Section Y; 9.30 am — M. hTetcler read a paper on the Syn- 
chronijms between the tablets of Tell-ci-Amarna and the Assyrian 
and Babyloman Chionologies. 

M Spiegelherg pioposed a plan of a work on the administration 
of the Necropolis of Th(hes, which could comprise an index of all 
the Monuments found there A chscussion took place on points of 
detail. 

M. Yaldemar Schmidt road a paper on the shape of the Egyptian 
Sarcophagi of a date later than the Twentieth Dynasty. This led to 
a discussion. 

Section YI ; 1 0 a m. — The Section expressed in a resolution its 
great interest in the proposed publication entitled, ‘ ‘ The Monuments 
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of Byzantine Art,^^ and recommended the subject to the liberality 
of the French Gorernment. Other communications of loss im- 
portance wore made. 

Section YII, 9.45 a.m — M. Hamy broui'ht forward the very 
important subject of the Ethnographical rdatioiis of the I?Tatives 
of Asia and America. By the help of Photography a closer study 
has been made of the ancient i^klonnments, and an analogy is traced 
between certain American Monuments, and certain Monuments in 
Indo-China and Java Further study will be made of this subject 
by an expedition now being prepared by American citizens 

The Sections of the Congress met on Friday, the i oth September. 

Section I, Subsection India , g 30 a m — Professor Bcndall made 
some remarks on the Bibliotheca Buddhica,” published by the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, and gave a list of 
the contributors and the works published in it. He otfered to the 
Congress a copy of his own contribution, the Sikshasa mussaya,’’ 
an important exposition of Buddhism After discussion the Section 
directed, that thanks should be conveyed to the Imperial Academy 
for the publication 

A discussion then took place on the importance of the Inscriptions 
discovered in Cambodia, and the new light, which they throw on 
the Hindu people. It used to be the op)imon of Scholars, that the 
first propagation of Indian Ideas to the outer world was due to 
the Buddhists. The ancient Inscriptions of Cambodia are found 
to be Brahmanical. Prof Cordier announced, that he proposed to 
publish a new Edition of the Life of Marco Polo by the late Sir 
H. ITule. M. Stem, of the Lahore University, ofiered a copy of his 
•new volume, the ‘‘Translation of the Chronicles of Cashmir by 
Halhana ” Some important maps accompany it By his topo- 
graphical studies on the spot he had identified several places 
mentioned in the Eajatarangmi 

]\I. Leumann then started a discussion on Jain terminology, the 
notice IS too brief to form an opinion. That the subject was of 
importance, is evidenced by the names of the members, who joined 
in the discussion. On the motion of Prof. Bhys Haiuds the Section 
resolved that “the publication of a critical Edition of the Sacred 
Texts of the Jams is a matter of urgency.” 

Subsection Iran. — Ho communication of importance was made. 

The Subsection India met again at 2 pm. 

Mr E. Sewell spoke about the advisability of a careful explora- 
tion of the extensive Buddhist remains at Guntapalle m the 
Ellore Division of the Godavari District, Madias. They are very 
important, are situated 111 a very remote tract, and have not yet 
received the full attention they deserve. There are over a dozen 
stupa; archaic sculptures; a pillared mandapa, gioiips of vihiira 
caves , a chaitya cave, of similar construction to, and apparently of 
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as great antiquity as, the Lomas Eishi care in Behar; Inscriptions ; 
iletached pillars, fallen in the jungle; and other objects of interest. 
The Archaeological Surveyor, Mr Eea, reported: It would be 
a pity if such a fine group were to remain unexploied,” and thinks 
that it would lival some of the groups farther north, if they avcre 
Lincoveicd. His own exjalorations weie stopped owing to the 
abstruction of the Zammdar, in whose lancl the remains were 
situated. The Section voted unanimously to send a communica- 
bion to the Government of Madras, ‘‘expressing the hope that the 
axtensiTG group of Buddhist remains at Guntapalle might be fully 
and scientifically explored by the Archaeological Survey Bepart- 
oient of Southern India.’' 

Hr, A, Grierson then reported to the Section how far the wish 
conveyed in i8S6 by the Congress at Vienna to the Government of 
India, suggesting a systematic survey of the Languages of India, 
liad been earned out. A plan had been worked out by the Govern- 
ment, and a preparatory list of the Languages and Dialects of the 
N’orthern Provinces had been nearly completed. After a livclv dis- 
cussion the Section, on the motion of Professor Buhlcr of Vienna, 
and Professor Kuhn of Munich, adopted a resolution, ‘ ‘ That thanks 
be conveyed to the Gov’'crnment of India for what had been done, 
and describing the importance of the results, which this enterprise, 
if fully carried out, would produce.” 

On the motion of Baron Textor de Eavisi, a request was made to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal to secure a correct co]}y of a mural 
Insciaption of a Pagoda at TJdeypur, as an important contribution 
to Histoiy. 

M. L Peer gave an account of twenty-seven Stupa, mentioned in 
the Memoirs of Hiouen Thsang, and bearing reference to the Jataka 
Stories. Professor Ehys Davids remarked, that the Members of 
the Indian Service could greatly advance the interests of Science, 
if they would in their leisure-hours collect any literary documents, 
that came under their notice. 

The thanks of the Section were expressed to the Government of 
Ceylon for the encouragement given to the study of Archaeology 
by the publication of Archaeological Eeports, and of the “ Maha- 
vamsa,” and other ancient Eecords of that Island; and a hope was 
expressed, that the same policy would be continued. 

The thanks of the Section were expressed to the Labor Dni- 
versity, and the Maharaja of Cashmir, for the kind assistance 
tendered to Dr Stein in his translation of the Eajatarangini, 
and his topographical explorations, as recommended by the Con- 
gress of Geneva, 

Subsection Linguistic ; 2 pm. — After various Grammatical 
communications. Dr Codrington, of the-Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
read a paper by his brother, the Eev. Dr. E. H. Codrington, 
on the subject of the Languages of Melanesia. The writer 
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remarkeclj tliat tlie AYorcl - Lore, and Sentence - Lore, of tlie 
Language of Bar})aiians had often arriTcd at a move roinpleto 
Linguistic devclopinent than could be expected from their degree 
of social development It was interesting to note the eflcct on 
such a Language caused by contact with European Civilization. 
Examples were given ‘ 

Section II, Subsection China and Japan; 940 am. — Certain 
Yolumes were presented. M LcTena notified, that an Inscription 
from Liang Tcheou, hitherto deemed to be in an unknown AYrittcn 
Character, had been traced to its source. ISTothing oLe worthy of 
special notice 

Subsection Indo -China ; 10 am. — M. Lciniro presented to the 
Section his Volume on The Lao of Annain,” with Photographs 
He presented also his Volume of Siamese Tales. Great interest 
was expressed in those communications M. Masset announced the 
publication of an important work, Excursions and Inquiries in 
Indo- China.” 

Later in the day the Section again met. 

Subsection China and Japan; 2 20 p.m — M Biosi discussed the 
future fate of the Japanese Language, and the employment of 
Chinese loan-words. Other Scholars joined in tlie discussion. 

Section III ; 930am — Books were presented and publications 
announced. Nothing of particular interest. 

The Section met again at 2 45 p m — M Bay described the 
difierent Mosefnes in Tunisia M Saladin dcscnbecl the measures 
taken to study the Mahometan Monuments of Archaeology of 
Tunisia; and M Gauckler stated, that the same steps would be 
taken with regard to the Christian Monuments An interesting 
discussion took place on the subject of the Persian origin of 
certain Architectural forms, so-called Greek, of the Public Schools 
of Syria and Palestine 

Section IV, Subsection Semitic ; 9 a m — M Lagrange persuaded 
the Section to express a wish, that the Managers of the Biblical 
School of St Stejihen at Jerusalem should arrange for a Meeting 
of Semitic Scholars in that city, accompanied by excursions in 
Palestine, in the Spring of 1899. 

An expression of regret was conveyed to Professor Ndldeke, who 
was involuntarily absent from the Congress. Many other com- 
munications were made. 

Subsection Assyrian ; 2 pm. — Professor Sayce again drew 
attention to a so-called Hittite Seal • he rather thought that it 
was Syrian Professor Hommel, who had made a prolonged study 
of the subject, considered that there was reference in the engravings 
of the Seal to Human Sacrifices, and he assigned to it a date of 
2000 B c 

A vote of thanks was passed to His Excellency Hamdi Bey, the 
Director-General of the Turkish Museum, for the eminent service, 
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tliat lie had rendered to Semitic Archaeology in general, and Assyrian 
Archaeology in particular. 

Section Y ; 930 a.m. — A few communications were made. 

The Section met again 2 pm. A few commnnicatioiis were made. 
Profcssoi hTaville made some clo.sing remarks, and a vote of thanks 
was conveyed to him by the Section 

Section YI ; 9 45 a m — M Carl Schmidt read a paper on the 
Coptic Art The origin of that Art was traced back to the 
Ancient Egvptian Ait, but certain types had been altered in 
a Christian diiection. In fact, the Co}>tic Art, though it utilized 
indigCDons ideas and symbols, was really a branch of Byzantine 
Art. He expressed a vish, that a separate collection should be 
made of Coptic antic[uitics Other communications followed, and 
after a vote of thanJks to their President, the Section closed its 
labours. 

Section YII ; 9 45 a.m — A certain number of communications 
weie made, none of special interest, and the Section closed, with 
an expression of a wish, that m future Congresses their Section 
should be known by the name which it bore at Geneva, Geography 
and Ethnography ” This opens the question, whether such a Section 
is required for an Oriental Congress. I do not think that it is. 

On Saturday, September 1 1 , there was a special meeting at 
1 1 a.m. of Section I, Subsection India. Einal communications 
were made, and books presented. The Piesident of the Section 
drew attention to the excellent service rendered to Oriental Studies 
by the University of Lyons, and the Schools of Oriental Languages 
established by the Erench Government. The thanks of the Section 
were conveyed to the President, Lord Eeay, and the Section finally 
concluded its very important labours. 

Section III, Section Y, and Section YII met also for a few 
minutes. 

Section Y met in the afternoon, and cleared ofi all the notices 
still undisposed of. 

All the Sections then closed finally 

There was a general meeting of the whole Congress, under their 
President, M Schefer, at i o a m. Abderrahim Ahmed, the Delegate 
of the Egyptian Government, read a very suitable address in the 
Erench Language, expressmg a hope, that some future Congress 
would meet at Cairo, as Egypt had supplied, and would continue to 
supply, so much to Archaeological Study. 

In the name of Signor Guidi, the Eopresentative of Italy, 
AI Alaspero announced, that the next Congress would meet in Italy, 
under the Presidency of Signor Ascoli. Later on in the same day 
it was announced, that Eome would be the place of meeting. 

One of the objects of the Congress at Paris was to revise the 
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fundamental Statutes, under wMch tlie Congresses are held * 
a scheme had been devised, and copies had been circulated to all 
Members, and on the 9th September the following Statutes were 
agreed to m a Meeting of the whole Congress : 

1. Congresses should be held once in every three years, but 
exceptionally, in the event of the convenience or the necessity 

‘‘ of the country, which issues the invitation, the interval between 
“ two Congresses may be reduced to two, or extended to four, years ” 

2. ‘ ‘ Each Congress shall be organized by a Committee, composed of 
the natives of the country, in which it is to be held. The Committee 

“ will be at hberty to increase or to diminish the number of Sections, 
‘‘ into which the Congress is to be divided; it will fix, as it thinks 
“ best, the date of the Meeting, the duration of the session, the 
order of the work, and all the material details of reception.” 

3. When the Congress is assembled, a Consultative Committee 
is to form itself, which must be composed of the Presidents and 
Vice -Presidents of the Organizing Committee, and of a certain 
number of foreign members chosen by the Organizing Committee 
of the Congress. The Committee will decide on the questions, that 

“ may be put to the Congress.” 

4. The Organizing Committee has to select one or more Lan- 
‘‘ guages, which shall be the official Languages of the Congress, and 

which will be employed in the issue of the Proceedings The 
‘‘ use of other Languages in discussions will be optional, under the 
responsibility of the President of each Section.” 

5 The President of each Section has to maintain order during 
“ the sittings ; he regulates the sequence of work, fixes the length of 
“ the communications, guides or stops the discussions, subject to 
reference, in case of dispute, to the Consultative Committee.” 

6. Each Congress has to fix, at a Greneral Meeting, the place 
where the next Congress should be held , it has to make a choice 

“ from amongst those countries, which will have made their pro- 
posals through the channel of their delegates, or from those that 
the Consultative Committee may think itself able to designate 
provisionally. In no case can the Congress be held twice running 
in the same country.” 

7. “ After the separation of each Congress, the Organizing Com- 
mittee will reassume its general powers, and will retain them up 

‘ to the day, that it will have received the official notification of 
‘ the constitution of the Committee appointed to prepare the next 
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Congress; after this date, they will only keep the local powers 
necessary to liquidate the duties of the Congress, at which they had 
presided.” 

8. If, notwithstanding, a serious complication should arise, of 
a nature to compromise the very Institution of Congresses, and 
their perpetuity, this difficulty will he provided for by the con- 
‘ ‘ vocation of an International Committee formed as follows : 

(i) Of the Organizing Committee of the last Congress. 

“ ( 2 ) Of a representative of each country, in which the Congress 
has already previously held its sittings For each 
‘ ^ country this representative will be de jure the President, 
or failing him a Yice-President, of the last Congress 
which was held there. Failing the survival of the 
“ President and Yice-Presidents in that country, the 
“ Committee will complete itself by means of co-optation. 

To the Committee thus constituted belongs (the duty) of regu- 
lating the difficulties and to cause, with the least possible delay, 
the convocation of a new Congress, which would have to approve 
“ of its decision ” 

Finally, the President of the Congress, M. Schefer, made his 
partmg address, expressing his thanks to the Delegates of Foreign 
States, and Foreign Learned Societies, and to the numerous Foreign 
Scholars who had enrolled themselves as Members, and personally 
attended. He hoped that they would retain pleasant recollections 
of the Meetings of this Congress, Meetings which cannot fail to 
advance the cause of Science. Ho one can entertain a doubt as to 
the value of the communications made to this Congress, and he 
himself anticipated that the harvest would be plentiful. There 
had been evidence of mutual respect and personal esteem enter- 
tained towards each other by the Members of this Congress, though 
of different nationalities. He hoped that all, who returned to 
their respective countries, would remember the CongTess at Paris. 

The President then declared the Eleventh International Oriental 
Congress to be closed. 

Dunng the week there had been a sufficiency of entertainments 
and receptions to testify to the hospitality of the Kesidents of 
Paris, but not to turn the Congress into a junket. Everybody was 
satisfied, and there was no single contretemps. Museums, Libraries, 
and Galleries, were thrown open. 

To enable the Daily Bulletin to appear punctually on the next 
morning, it was necessarily brief, and perhaps some things were 
omitted, or not sufficiently detailed. The value of the work done 
at the Congress will only be fully appreciated, when we have in 
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our hands the three Yolumes of the full Eeport, which will te 
published simultaneously, and before the Meeting of the next Con- 
gress at Eome in 1900 a.d. 

I have only this year made a Eeport of the preceding Ten 
Congresses at Pans, London, St. Petersburg, Florence, Berlin, 
Leyden, Yienna, Stockholm, London, and Geneva, at all of which 
I was present, with the exception of Pans and Geneva; though 
I was a Member of the last-named and contributed a paper. I pointed 
out faithfully the errors, mto which previous Congresses had fallen, 
and the unwise tendencies, which seem ready to develop. I will not 
add any further remarks, but express my hopes, and my conviction, 
that these hopes will be fulfilled by Future Congresses, where 
Scholars can meet periodically as in a great Scientific Parliament, 
and exchange views as well as report Progress. Of course those 
who, like myself, are all-round ’’ Students in each and all of the 
Sections, derive the most entire satisfaction. 

As a sample of the practical utility of the periodical Meetings of 
competent Scholars, I prmt a copy of the senes of Questions in the 
Section of Ethnography and Folklore prepared by a Commission 
of that Section. It brings home to unmstructed readers the 
directions, in which local authorities or residents can carry out 
researches. I greatly regret that when I was placed fifty years 
ago m charge of a newly- conquered Yirgm-Distnct in the Panjab, 
I had not a paper like this available : on how many a subject 
I could have made inquiries in my solitary camp- wanderings amidst 
my people ! 


Questionnaire Eedige par la Comiussion D’Ethnographie 
ET Folklore. 

I. FTouvelles decouvertes relatives Pexistence d’un age de 
pierre en Asie. Syne et Mesopotamie. Inde. Tndo- 
Chine et Malaisie. Japon et Sibdrie. 

II. fitude des survivances de Page de pierre chez les differents 
peuples onentaux. Legendes et superstitions relatives 
aux instruments de pierre. Emploi persistant de certains 
de ces instruments, etc. 

III. Etude particuliere de divers rites speciaux se rapportant 
fi la naissance, Pinitiation, d P adoption, a la frater- 
nisation, aux fian9ailles, au manage, aux funeraiUes. 
Etat ancien que Petude de ces pratiques permet de 
restituer. 
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IV. Eecherclies sur rorganisation de la famille et de la propnete. 
Eelations de parentd. Aptitude a succeder. Clan et 
clientele. Polyandrie. Matriarcat. 

Y. Id6es religieuses et pratiques qui s’y rattachent. Ciiaina- 
nisme. Dieux animaux et animaux sacres. Culte des 
elements. Culte domestique. Culte des ancetres et 
culte des morts. 

VI. Totem et totemisme 

YII. TatouELges et autres signes distinctifs. 

YIII. Manifestations primitives des arts du dessin. 

IX. Musique. Instruments de musique etudies principalement 
dans leur distribution geograpbique. 

X. Etbnograpbie et folklore compares de FAsie nord-orientale 
et de la cote nord-ouest d’Amerique. 

XI. Legendes etbnograpMqnes et g^ograpbiques dans la litterature 
orientale, specialement dans les epopees, les contes, et les 
recits de voyage. 

XII. Temoignages materiels des relations commerciales entre les 
Cbinois et les Arabes au moyen age.^ Decouverte de 
ceramiques cbinoises en Arabie, en Egypte, d Mada- 
gascar, etc. 
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ItXiU (JU^Ji.w£sr^ C-w.S" 
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<iX— <^wmC iAM«iil ;^ i/i> ^ In. gw 

c t aoa ^l;:^ 

<djsr^ 

j4l/C^b ^ j J}j\y^^j)^ 




PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


A BOOK lies before me consisting of Seven Manuals, and Catecliisms, 
in the Urdu Language, and Arabic Written Character, prepared by 
me at Banda in the ITorth-West Provinces of India m 1853, 1854, 
and 1855, for the instruction of the Kative officials of the Magistrate 
and Collector of the Districts of Northern India. These men knew 
not one word of English, nor was it desirable, that they should know 
it, as the system then in force was to administer Justice, and rule 
Provinces, in the Vernacular of the People, which to the English 
Military officers and Civilians in the days of the old East India 
Company, was as familiar as their own Yemacular. 

In each Civil office of the fifty Districts of Northern India, all 
of which I visited, as it so happened, that I had the unique honour 
of being at different times Chief Eevenue-Officer of both Provinces, 
a thing impossible now, there were oral Laws, and Customs having 
the force of Law, well known to the Native officials, for the conduct 
of business, the keeping of village accounts, and the arrangement 
of Eecords : it occurred to me to codify them. I remember my 
dear friend, the late John Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces, laughing at the idea of my employing my 
bachelor-leisure (as he called it) in trainmg my subordinates in the 
legal mode of doing a legal act, by conducting in my garden, as on 
the stage of a Theatre, the attachment of the property of a defaulter, 
the arrest of a suspected criminal, or some other proceeding of 
administration of subject Provinces, the consequence of which 
would be vitiated by any ^regularity of procedure. 

Then came the Mutiny of the Indian Army in 1857 : iiome, 

my Judicial office, my Eecord-Eoom went to the ground, and my 
Eecords, as well as all my private books and papers, were destroyed. 
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When in 1858 order was restored, and I returned to my other 
Province, the Panjab, as Commissioner of Labor, I published a 
Second Edition of my Manuals at Labor : the Preface of this 
Second Edition is reprinted. 

The schoolmaster has been abroad, and Legislation has been busy, 
during the forty years, which have elapsed since the appearance of 
this Second Edition. It may have been superseded by something 
better : no matter ; when it appeared, it superseded nothing, as 
nothing existed. 

I reprint the first chapter on the office of the Magistrate, omitting 
the printed forms. I fear that the beautiful Urdu Language will 
be intelligible only to a few, but my object is to record what was 
done forty years ago to introduce an intelligent system of ruling 
a subject people. 


January j 1898. 


EOBEBT I^EEDHAM GUST. 



PREFACE OF SECOND EDITION. 


This Manual was prepared for tlie guidance of I^ative Officials 
in the Magistrate’s Cutchernes, and as a test-book for Candidates 
for public employ. It was submitted for the opinion of the Court 
of the Sudder Mzamat Adalat at Agra, and an English Abstract 
circulated to the diherent Districts of the !N"orth- Western Pro- 
vinces ; a copy of that Abstract having found its way to the 
Sudder Nizamat Adalat at Calcutta, it was by their orders 
circulated to all Magistrates in the Lower Provinces. 

The Yemacular Treatise was published at Agra by the orders 
of the Agra Court, and circulated; it was also circulated by the 
Judicial Commissioner of Oude to all Authorities in that Province. 
As nearly every copy perished during the rebellion in 1857, ^ 
edition is now published at Lahore at the request of the Judges 
of the Agra Court. 

It is not pretended, that this Manual contains the only method 
of arrangmg Eecords, and conducting business: where a good 
system is in force, it should not be disturbed. 

Put where there is no system, or a bad system, these rules 
may be worth the attention of a Magistrate, as they are the 
results of a long and close examination of the subject. 

EGBERT CITST, 

Commissioner and Superintendent. 


Lahor, t/me 30, 1858 
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A OHAPTEE IN THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST 
OF THE PANJAB. 

“ Et CIIJ 113 pais pan a fiii” 1845-6 

I CAME by a mere chance on a file of manuscripts written by 
myself between the iith of February and March 31, 1846, just 
fifty-two years ago. I recognize my handwriting, but 1 had 
forgotten the existence of the document it proues to be a transcript 
of a portion of Yol. II of my Journal, which I have kept day by 
day since I left England September 15,1 842 , and I must have made 
the transcript to send to my Father, for it came back to me 
when he died in 1861, amid the file of my letters to his address, 
which I had sent without fail every Sunday from January, 1843, 
when I parted with him in the Bay of i^'aples, to May, r86i, and 
one letter ariived to his address fiom me after his death, proving 
that I had never forgotten him. 

This tianscript gives an account of the first British invasion of 
the independent kingdom of the Panjab, and the capture of Labor. 
I had accompanied the Army from Ambala, December 6, 1845, 
to the Biver Satlaj. I had been present at the battles of Mudki on 
December 18, and Ferozsbahr on the 21st, where my supeiior officer, 
Major George Bioadfoot, Agent to the Governor-General, was 
killed. I was his Peisonal Assistant, and I buried him at Ferozpiir, 
and was appointed Under-Secretary in the Foreign Office, living 
as a guest with Sir Henry Hardmge, the Governor-General, and 
his two sons, my old Eton friends, Charles and Aithur Hardmge. 
My superior officer, Mr. Frederick Currie, was Secretary to the 
Foreign Department. On the i otli of Fel "uary, 1 846 , 1 w as piesent 
at the battle of Sobraon, and witnessed the defeat of the Sikh Army . 
and the next day the narrative, now printed, commences. As far 
as I can judge, every person named has long since been dead, 
and the only person, except myself, of whom I am certain, that 
he was present, and is still alive, is Field-Marshal Sir Paul Haines« 

Colonel Henry Lawrence, then Eesident at hlepal, was summoned 
to take the place of my dead Chief, Major George Broadfoot, and 
when he anived in Camp I went back to my old office as bis 
Personal Assistant. 

Tne Governor-General was good enough to make the two following 
notices of my services. I was only tventy-four yeais of age, 
hut I did my best; my knowledge of the languages, of the 
political environment, and the individual Chiefs, with whom we 
came into contact, and my ability to give orders, and discuss 
matters, in the Yernacular, made me of some use, as everybody else 
was an entire stranger to the country, language, and people. 

67 
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^‘Mi\ Cnst, of the Civil Service, Confidential Assistant to Major 
Eroadfoot, the Agent totlie Governor- General on the I^orth-'West 
Frontier of India, both in the field, and his own immediate 
Department, has shown gieat intelligence m duties, which were 
new to him, and I notice him as a most promising officer — 
Bi^patcli of Governor- General to the Secret Committee of the 
Hiredors of Hast India Company, Dec. 31, 1845.’’ 

Geneeal Oeders OF Goveenoe-Gekeeal. Feb. 14, 1846. 

‘‘ The Governor-General acknowledges the able assistance which 
he has at all times received from the Political Secretary, 
Frederick Cnrne, Esq ; his acknowledgments are also due to 
“ his Private Secretary, Charles Hardinge, Esq., and the Assistant 
“ Political xigent, Eobert Cnst, Esq ’’ 

Fifty -two years have passed away since I sent this Document 
to my father, years of joy and of sorrow, sunshine and shade, 
wonderful success, and bitter disappointment Crushed by 
domestic misfortune, I left India m 1867, thirty years ago, 
without Pension, Honours, or the completion of my career by 
occupying the highest Posts of the Empire, which seemed within 
my grasp. But Life is one of compensations, and after the lapse 
of fifty-two years since my first battle I can truly say, that all 
has been ordained for me in the wisest, and best, and kindest, way. 
I remember as we rode out of the battle of Mudki, in the dark, 
on December 18, 1845, asking my dear and honoured friend, 
Sir Henry Havelock, whether that was a real battle, which we 
had just taken part in, as to me, fresh from the Eton playing- 
fields, it seemed to be only a confused scrimmage ; and his reply 
was: '‘I should rather think that it was a battle” ; but we had 
heavier expeiiences in a couple of days at EeroEshahr, when 
my Master, Eroadfoot, was killed, and equally heavy, though more 
magnificent to look at, in the following Eebruary at Sobraon. 

Life is indeed one of compensations : at the age of seventy-seven 
I look at events from a difieient point of view to that, from 
which I regarded them at the age of twenty-three, when I began 
my Indian career, and forty-seven, when I ended it abruptly under 
the pressuie of domestic affliction, and in spite of the protests of 
my life-friend and Master in the Art of Pule, John Lord Lawrence, 
then Yiceroy of India. And perhaps the quiet satisfaction of 
seeing large folio leaves in the British Museum, and the Bodleian, 
and similar Libraries, entirely filled with the names of the Books, 
written by my hand on the two Subjects of Language and Peligion, 
in all their aspects, is greater than that, which might have been 
afforded by a five years’ Government of my dear Panjab, or the 
transitory honour of the Star of India, and the Indian Empire, 
which has fallen to the lot of my contemporaries' and my 
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subordinates, and well deserved by them, though, alas I so many 
wasted away, and found their way to early giaves in the fifties 
and sixties. Others may have deserved and desired such honours, 
but have not attained them, owing to the obliquity of vision and 
prejudice of those in power. I can say with truth for myself 

Sunt qui non habeant, cst qui noyi qiiaerit liabereH 

And of some of my contemporaries, who made a pietence of ruling 
Provinces of India, it may be tiuly, though sadly, said in the 
scorching words of Tacitus, that he seemed 

Bignus Imperio si non imTercmetH 
Fortunately I have escaped that risk, but have run a chance oi 
the opposite stigma of being deemed 

Capax sciibendi si non scrip sissct ” 

But those who, without any selfish object, commit their thoughts 
and experiences to print, lealiae the ploasuie and joy of doing 
so, whether the readers like or do not like the bold asseitions oi 
independent opinion, or the severe and searching ciiticisras of bad 
methods in afiaiis hlaterial, Intellectual, or Spiritual The voice 
crying in the wilderness against the unwisdom of the ‘‘wise,” the 
feebleness of the “strong,” and the goody-goody follies of the 
“good,” may be listened to in the Twentieth century, though 
scores of letters from unknown correspondents in different parts 
of the round world have convinced me, that they have had some 
effect even in the hlineteenth century. 


Felniarij ir, 1846, Wednesday . — Eeturned early this morning 
from the field of Sohraon to Ferozpur , found the whole of the force 
in motion towards the bridge of boats at the Kanda Ghat ; the 
Attan force had actually crossed the preceding night without 
any opposition, and everybody was in the bustle of preparation. 
The effects of the victory of the preceding day had been most 
complete, and there was reason to anticipate, that no opposition 
of any kind would be offered between Ferozpur and Labor. 

Thursday^ — Bode down to see the baggage of the Army 
crossing the river by the bridge of boats. One of the great 
difficulties to be contended with in Indian warfare is the boundless 
quantity of baggage, and the numberless camp-followers, with 
which the Army is encumbered. Everybody allows this defect, 
but no one seems to take one step towards correcting it The 
sight I this day witnessed was one, which brought the defect more 
particularly to my notice. The Biver between Ferozpur and 
Labor is divided into three branches, two of which are fordable ; 
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tlie centre had been spanned by a bridge of boats brought for 
that express purpose from Bombay. The course of the liiver 
Yaries every sea^^on, sometimes encroaching on the ^N'orth, and 
sometimes on the ISouth Bank, and as the line of the deep stream, 
from immemorial custom, foims the bonndaiy of the two states, 
the cultivators on the immediate banks find themselves transfeired 
from being our subjects to become those of Labor, as the couise 
of the curient varies The soil of the Island is heavy, as might 
be expected. The bridge had been connected in the space of 
thirteen hours and a half, and an uninterrupted stieam of camels 
•was now passing over it The stiugglc at the head of the bridge 
was terrific, as the different lines of baggage converged into the 
one centre, and it sometimes happened, that in the jostle a camel 
with its buiden was precipitated into the stream For three days 
without interruption the line of camels might have been seen 
crossing the river, a second bridge was in course of preparation 
to enable parties to recross, w%ich by the single bridge to beasts of 
burden was imposuhle. I crossed the bridge, and for the first time 
stood exulting in the Labor territory, and beheld our camp 
rapidly forming upon the main bank, separated from me by 
a fordable stream. A small party had pressed forward and 
occupied Kussoor, the first march to Labor. 

Fridm/, i^th . — A day of doing nothing and everything. The 
chance of baggage being pluhdered in a foreign teiritory induced 
me to leave everything behind me, which could he spared. 

Saturday y i\ih. — A busy morning spent in making final 
arrangements. I started about midday for the first march to Kussoor, 
whither the Governor- General had already preceded me The 
weather was already waxing warm, and the rays of the sun 
oppressive. When I anived at the bridge, I found that the line 
of camels, which had commenced at midday on the iith, had now 
well-nigh ceased, the division of the Army had, however, not yet 
crossed. We found the fordable stream on the hToithern side of 
the river deeper than had been anticipated, and the vast iron 
24-pounders were with difficulty dragged through them by the two 
elephants, which on tolerable roads marched along with them with 
ease The engineers had decided to remove the budge to a more 
favourable spot, higher up the stream. We cantered along the 
road leading to our haltmg-place, and, as the shades of darkness 
closed round us, found ourselves m the midst of the vast debris of 
rums, which mark the site of the once flourishing Mahometan 
city of Kussoor FLeie the intelligence met ns, that the Maharaja 
had through his Wazir^ Baja Gulah Singh, tendered his submission ; 
that the Wazir was actually m the immediate neighbourhood, 
and that the flrst interview was to take place on the morrow. 
The effects of onr victory appeared to have been complete : the 
spirit of the Khalsa had been effectually humbled, and no further 
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occasion for resort to arms was anticipated . our four battles on 
the South of the Satlaj had not been without their effect. 

Sunday^ — The Eaja had been expected in the morning, 

but delay succeeded delay, and it was midday, ere we stalled 
on out elephants to meet him m the usual ceremonious style, 
about two miles from our tents. Colonel Lawrence, the Agent 
to the Governor-General, and myself were the paity deputed, and 
a son of Mr. Currie, the Secretary, accompanied us, as an amateur. 
As we passed out, the lines of our troops appeared to amazing 
advantage, extending in a vast semicircle as far as the eye could 
reach round the town of Kussoor. At the picquet we descried the 
cavalcade of Eaja Gulab “Singh emerging from a village, and at 
length we met, and the Eaja tiansferred himself to the howdah 
of the Agent to the Governor- Geneial, the place of honour, to which 
his rank entitled him. His appearance was that of a stout, heavy- 
looking man, past the prime of life, with nought of bearing or 
dignity, no spark of Eajput nobility to distinguish him from the 
common herd. His manner, as that of most N’atives in their 
dealings with Euiopeans, was cringing. With him were a select 
though small body of his own horsemen, m brass helmets, and 
picturesque habiliments His immediate companions were men 
well known to me by name, Diwan Dma ISTath, Eakfr, 
iN’uruddin, Sirdar Sultan Mahommed Elian Earukzye, and a few 
other Sirdars of inferior note, whose insignificance had pieserved 
them from the rage of the Khalsa, and whose good luck had 
brought them home unscathed by the English bayonet As our 
cavalcade swept towards our tent, the whole Army turned out to 
look at us, and the crowd of Europeans swammg round the 
elephants appeared to startle, if not alarm, the Eaja. We 
conducted him to the tent of the Agent, and after some private 
conversation, he was handed by the Agent and myself on foot, 
followed by his attendants, to the Durbar, where the Governor- 
General was m state to receive him. The Governor-General then 
informed him of the terms, which were offered to him, which were 
translated to him by the Political Secretary. Among the party 
was Dr. Martin Homgberger, whose diess and manner led one to 
suppose that he was an Asiatic, though in reality a European. The 
whole party then adjourned to Colonel Lawrence’s tent, and the 
discussion of the terms to be imposed was commenced upon. On 
the side of our Government Colonel Lawrence and Mr. Currie, 
on the side of the Maharaja, Eaja Gulab Singh, Diwan Dina 
Hath, and Khalifa Huruddin, were the appointed Commissioners. 
Outside, under the wide-spreading Shameaua, were seated 
the various Sirdars, who had swelled the cortege ; and on one 
occasion, when the Eaja went among them, and addressed them, 
I marked with astonishment how much the man was changed, 
and how different was his bearing towards his countrymen 
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and towards ns. I made acquaintance and conversed with 
many of those assembled, and the night closed o\er, ere the 
discussion ceased, and it was not until one o’clock in the morning, 
that the Eaja could be hi ought to concede to the hard terms 
imposed upon him by the Government, and to euxde which he 
brought into play eveiy species of delay, and chicanery, which 
a Native, and a Native alone, calls on such occasions to his 
assistance. 

Mondtiy^ lEth . — A halt to allow the heavy tram to come up. 
I rode in the evening along our widely-spiead lines, and surveyed 
with mingled astonishment the vast Army, which we had assembled 
upon this remote and distant frontier : we had actually with us 
23,000 fighting men of all arms. The hospital at Ferozpur and 
the battlefields of Mudki, Ferozshahr, Aliwal, and Sobraon, 
had diminished our force by upwards of 5,000 , our camp -f olio weis 
alone must have amounted to 100,000 , Beasts of Burden, Elephants, 
Camels, Horses, Bullocks, Mules, to an amount fnghttui and 
incalculable. 

Tuesday^ I'jtli . — A halt. Bode thiough the ruins of old Kiissoor, 
of an immense extent and very pictuiesque . ruined domes and 
solitary arches mark the spot, where once stood the Mosque or 
place of Sepulture of some one of the old Mahometan Nobility. 
Time has efiaced all other tiaces 

Wednesday, iSfA.—The whole force marched this morning in order 
of battle, forming a vast square of Infantry and Cavalry, in the 
centre of which was the baggage, heavy guns, and other ammunitions 
of war. I galloped onwards to the advanced guard, consisting of 
a detachment of Her Majesty’s 3rd Dragoons, and accompanied 
the Guurter-Master-General’s department, by which means I was 
freed from the dust, which was oppressive to a degree, and was 
able to see the oountey, thiough which we were passing, covered 
with a high jungle of jhnnd and bun. Arriving at Lulleali, 
I ascended a high mound, where the villagers were assembled, 
watching with terror and awe the forerunners of the cloud of 
locusts, who were preparing to overshadow them. I assured them, 
that no wanton injury would be indicted upon them, that their 
village would be protected, and I stood among them watching the 
adiancing host. At first along the wide plain the only object 
I could descry was the dust enveloping the squadron of cavalry 
in the advance, amidst which the lances were glancing in the 
sun; a dull ominous cloud enveloped the horizon, and at length 
the distant columns on the wings and the centres discoveied 
themselves, first only by their dust, and afterwards by th,e black 
mass, which appeared sweeping down the plain. Onwards they 
came, fresh parties of Cavalry appearing on the flanks, until the 
whole was enveloped in one vast cloud of dust ; as they neared 
the village each column turned off to the encamping- ground 
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marked out for them, and tlie whole plain presented a confused 
mass of camels and elephants; two hours more, and the whole 
had subsided into order and regularity, and the white tents, 
springing up on all sides as if by magic, transformed the quiet 
fields into the appearance of a thickly populated town. This was 
the day fixed for the reception of the Mahaiaja, and I was deputed 
to proceed to his tents to bring him in ; a larger party of different 
ranks and at different distances were stationed to meet the cavalcade, 
as it approached the tent of the Governor-G-eneral. About two 
miles from our tents I met their advancing cortege, and was the 
first European to doff my hat to the Euler of Labor, LuHp Singh, 
who had never hitherto been seen by any British Subject. He 
appeared to be a child of an intelligent and not nnpleasing 
appearance, tastefully dressed; the expression of his mouth was 
unpleasant, and for a boy seven years old he was small ; of 
utterance he had no powers. Onwards we swept, receiving at 
intervals an increase to our numbers, by the different officials 
deputed to conduct the Maharaja to the Oovern or- Gene raffs Durbar, 
and we found the great centre street lined with troops, and six 
24-pounders drawn up at the end of it. Alighting at the tent 
we entered in a fearful crush, and so dark and so miserably 
arranged was the Durbar, that figures were scarcely distinguishable. 
The whole proved a very bear-garden : officers in uniform and 
out of it, who had no business to be there, had pressed in, and 
there was scarcely room for us to spread on the ffoor the magnificent 
presents offered to the Maharaja, and his Wazir. The Maharaja 
departed under a salute from the 24-pounders, which must have 
astonished the Sikhs. 

Thursd<iy^ 1 gth — Continued our march this day in the same order 
to Khana Kuchwa. I accompanied the advance as usual, and lay 
myself down to repose under some delightful trees adjoining the 
house of a Eakir, on the margin of a tank , here I remained for 
upwards of three hours until the Army had settled itself, and 
I amused myself by reading the last number of the Calcutta Review^ 
and discussed some Chupatties and cold meat. Heie I was at 
least free fiom the dust and heat, and when I at length emerged 
from my retreat our camp was m a forward state of preparation. 
This day w^as fixed for a return visit of ceremony to be paid to 
the Maharaja in his tent about two kos distant, and we accordingly 
proceeded thither on elephants. His Highness’s tents were 
picturesquely pitched upon a rising ground, and his small escort so 
disposed, as to produce an imposing effect. On alighting we entered 
the Kanats, or canvas- walls, and beheld a beautiful scene of 
order, and magnificence. Shawls and Eashmir carpets covered 
the fioor ; above were Shameana of the same material, and under 
them were seated the inferior officers of Government. Under the tent 
was seated in a silver chair the Maharaja, a range of chairs on each 
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side, but the Sirdars were standing behind their Sovereign. We were 
tour in number, and seated ourselves on each side of the Muhaiaja, 
while the nobles of the Court, oven to the Wazir himsidf, remained 
standing ; thei e was no crowding, no confusion All Averc handsomely 
dressed, the carpets were most beautiful, and one side of the tent 
being throAvn open, admitted air and liglit, a view of the country 
before, and the infeiior dependants seated m the distance. On 
the Avholc it presented as mortifying a contrast to our Durbar 
of the preceding day, as can be imagined. Some general con- 
versation ensued, Avhen we adjourned Avith the Da] a and his 
confidential adAusers to his priAmte tent, and, while high matteis 
were being discussed, fiiiit, peais, grapes, apricots, were handed 
round. The conference Avas rather suddenly inteirupted by the 
airival of a srpiaclion of Lanceis, which ought to have accompanied 
us, but arrived late. We leturned to camp at a very late hour, 
and dined with the Governor- General, The mam points of the 
new treaty appear to be the disbandment of the Army, the cession 
of the Jaluncler Doab, and payment of the expenses ot the war. 

Friday^ 20///. —Started by daybreak on the march to Labor. 
I accompanied the advance as usual, and before we had proceeded 
far the tall buildings and white cantonments of the Imperial City 
came into sight, glittering in the morning sun. Our halting-place 
was to be the plain of Mian Mir, distant about two miles from 
the walls of the city, but actually adjoining the suburbs. This 
was the Parade Giound of the Khalsa Army, Avhich we had 
destroyed A general air of loneliness prevailed in the extensive 
Cantonments, m w hich not a single soldier remained. Two months 
previously upwards of 40,000 had gone forth to fight, confident 
in their own strength, confident of victory, talking of extendmg 
their Empire to Dehli, Calcutta, and London, a place of the 
veiy existence of which they had no certain knowledge. Where 
were they now ? Dispeised to the four winds Many had fallen 
on the bayonet, or left their bodies, disfigured by the blow of a 
cannou-sbot, to feed ,the vultures on the Southern hank of the 
Satlaj, Many thousands had perished in the stream, which 
they had wantonly crossed, the rest were scattered over the land, 
friendless, houseless, moneyless ; their boasted cannon left as a 
tiophy in the arsenal ot Eerozpur; an avenging Army taking 
possession of the Capital, which they had for the last five yeais 
disgraced with scenes of outrage and rapine and murder. It would 
have heeu impossible for anyone deeply interested, as I had been, 
in the couise ot events for the last two years, that had been 
happening, not to feel a momentary triumph in the hour of advancing 
with an irresistible Army to talfe possession of a city, the rulers 
of which had but two months before been wantonly engaged in 
plans hostile to our very existence in India. I galloped up to 
the Tomb of Mian Mir, a beautiful Mahometan building kept 
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by the liberality of Eanjit Singh in excellent repair; and, t}ing 
up my horse to a tree, I ascended to the roof of the mosque to 
watch the adrent of our columns: there I remained till the tide 
of men rolled up to my feet, and I hastened to my tent The 
roof of this mosque commands a fine general view of the town 
and suburbs of Labor, amidst the towers of which the Eesidences 
of Generals Avitabile and Couit are conspicuous, with the lines 
of their respective Brigades adjoining, and the long and handsomely 
built gunsheds no longer bristling with cannon. In the afternoon 
it was arranged that a large deputation, headed by the Agent and 
Political Secretary, the different Staffs, Military and Civil, should 
conduct the Mahaiaja back to his Capital, and reseat him on the 
throne of his Father, from which he was supposed to have ffed 
to take refuge with us, though in fact we had defeated the de facto 
Euler of the country, the Khalsa, and the Kingdom was at our mercy. 
"We started about two o’clock from the camp, with about twenty 
elephants, and an escort consisting of two Eegiments of 
Lancers, the 9th and i6th; two troops of Hoise Artillery; two 
Eegiments of Kative Cavalry ; and at Anarkali, wheie is the house 
of General Yentuia, we met Eaja Gulab Singh, and the chief 
officers of the State. The dust was terrible, and we were all in 
a dreadful state of disoider ; hair, eyelashes, moustaches, etc., all 
brought to the same dirty white colour. However, there was no 
help for it, and we waited patiently till the Mahaiaja and his cortege 
hove in sight, when we proceeded with him up to the walls of the 
town, and along them till we reached the Eoshnai Gate to the 
Korth, and immediately adjoining the citadel. The appearance of 
the city from the exterior is very imposing : the high brick walls, 
with deep ditch, scarp and counter-scarp, and bastions at intervals, 
the roofs of the houses appearing from the inside, the gates 
carefully covered and flanked, were all calculated to give us 
a high idea of the strength, wealth, and size, of the Capital of the 
Panjab. The abundance of trees and gardens in the immediate 
suburbs made a pleasing contrast, and considei ably improved the 
general effect. The Saman Baij with the adjoining buildings 
actually in themselves form pait of the defence of the town. 
Arriving at the Eoshnai Gate, the Cavalry drew up on the left 
of the road m double rank, and a light noble apjiearance they 
presented ; the party on the elephants entered the gates. Passing 
under the fatal arch, where Kou Kihal Singh had been killed by 
the falling of stone upon his head on his return from the funeral 
of his lather, we left the Mahaiaja at the gate of the Hazara 
Bagh, which m fact leads to the entry of his Palace : a Eoyal 
Salute was fired by our guns, as His Highness entered. We then 
made the complete outer circuit of the City, and returned rather 
exhausted, but much gratified, to our tents. 

Batiirday^ zist, I wms despatched m the morning to conduct 
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Eaja Gulab Singb to tbe Agent to settle upon a measure, which 
was very ungiatetul to his feelings, but which had been decided 
upon by us, viz , the introduction of English troops into two gates 
of the City, and into the Hazara Bagh, and adjoining mosque. 
I entered the city at the nearest Gate, and threaded on my elephant 
the narrow and dirty lanes, with a filthy stream of water finding 
its way down the centre, not without feeling that I ran 
a very good chance of being assassinated, as in the character 
of a hated Eeringi I was passing as it were in triumph 
through the Capital, the first European that had done so, since 
we had entered the Panjab as enemies and conquerors. The 
city appeared densely populous, and to the inexpressible credit of 
our system with a vast army in the immediate neighbourhood, 
no excess of any kind had taken place, and the inhabitants were 
quietly pursuing their daily avocations, with greater security, 
indeed, than when at the mercy of a ferocious soldiery. At length 
I reached the outskirts of the Palace, and passing through crowds 
of scowling soldiery, looking daggers at the Eeringi, I came 
immediately under the walls of the citadel of Labor. Many traces 
were there of the sieges, which it had twice undergone during the 
revolutionary struggles of the four pieceding years : the high walls 
were broken in many places, and the battlements, lately repaired, 
gave evidence of the violence of the attack. Some few pieces of 
artillery still remained. Passing under the archway celebrated 
for a most dreadful massacre of the Sikh soldiery during the tune 
of the Eevolution of 1840, I entered the beautiful garden of the 
Hazara Bagh, in the centre of which was the stone building 
(Barahderi) in which the daily Durbars were held. The Garden 
is square, laid out in formal beds ; on one side is the Mosque, and 
immediately facing it is the entrance of the Citadel under a lofty 
arch. Opposite the gate, by which I had entered, was the gate 
at which we had yesterday evening deposited the Mahaiaja. 
Passing under the gate leading into the fort, I found myself in 
a narrow passage, from which I ascended up an inclined plain 
into another arch, and alighted from my elephant in a small 
garden. After passing through two more courts, thronged with 
attendants, I found myself in a small enclosed quadrangle, with 
a tank in the centre, and balconied buildings surrounding. This 
was the Saman Barj*, and ^immediately before me were the 
chambers occupied by the Mahaiani. The Baja came forward to 
meet me, and, taking me by the hand, seated me under a 
IShameana in front of the Shish Muhal, a small chamber 
adorned with looking-glass according to native taste. Diwan 
Dma Nath, Bhaii Bam Singh, and Nuruddin^ were present. 
I told the Baja, that I had come to conduct him to the Agent, 
and begged him to prepare. He seemed very unwilling to come, 
and began to invent every kind of excuse, commencing a discussion 
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of the whole affair to me, although I assured him, that I had not 
come to deliberate, hut only to conduct him to the camp. He was 
evidently trying to wear away the time; to put off, if possible, 
the unpalatable step of admitting our tioops into the Fort. The 
Baja was constantly laismg new points, upon which he pretended 
that the ordeis of the Maharani were necessary. At one moment he 
feigned lil-health , at another he was ready to go next moment 
At length I got him to start, when he insisted upon taking 
me to see the Mahaiaja, w^ho was playing about the quadiangle, 
dressed as a General Oiffeer; and a nice little boy he appealed. 
He drew his swoid, when 1 came up, and made a cut at a small 
boy with the blade, I made my Saiam, and we proceeded down 
to the elephants. Here the Baja invented new delays : he would 
show me where the soldieis weie to be placed, fresh difficulties 
were started : he was too weak for an elephant ; he must go m 
a palki. I threatened to return without him, which at length 
induced him to start. As a security ot their not giving me the 
slip, 1 made Diwan Hina Hath come into my howdah, and so had 
one of them prisoners. We then staited, and the Baja dexterously 
managed to take me by the longest route through the city, thus 
adding consideiably to the distance. At length we were clear of 
the walls, and steadily approaching the camp, when the Baja said 
that he must stop at a garden-house half-way to take a dose of opium, 
and that he only required a halt for half an hour. I tried in vain to 
dissuade him, so I left him, and, drawing off my escort, carried the 
Hiwan to camp, and told the whole state of the case. A message 
was sent to the Baja to warn him, that if he did not come imme- 
diately, the troops would be ordered out. This brought him 
quickly ; but he had gained his point, as it was too late to send 
the troops into the fort that night, although it was settled to do 
so on the morrow. 

Sunday, 22 nd . — A quiet day at home, free from the Baja, and 
the troubles of Ceremony. The troops were introduced without 
opposition into the Mosque and the Citadel to a ceitam extent 
covered. The terms of the treaty to be airanged with the Maha- 
raja were beginning now to ooze out . they seemed to compute 
chieffy the cession of the Jalnnder Hoab ; the payment by the 
Maharaja of the expenses of the war, amounting to one million 
and a half sterling, the fiist instalment of half a million to be paid 
down at once ; the disbandment ot the Army, who were to leceive 
thiee months’ pay at Maharaja Banjit Singh's rates, and lay down 
their aims As yet no signs of any intention to guarantee the 
Maharaja have appeared Theie is no prospect of a Besident, 
or Contingent Force. The old teims of a treaty of Amity and 
Friendship seem those now intended to be resoited to; how this 
can end it seems difficult to say. Total annexation of the whole 
country, though neither desirable per se^ and unquestionably 
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difficult as involving the necessity of a fearful increase of our Army, 
would be in this case undoubtedly justifiable, and would peihaps 
be the soundest policy, looking to future events, and being unbiassed 
by temporary motives, such as the exposure of the troops to the 
inclemency of the season, the outcry at home against aggression, 
etc. Against tbis the Government have now decided dcterminately, 
and seem inclined to take a middle couise of remunerating them- 
selves by an annexation of toriitory, of protecting themselves by 
destroying the Army, which endangered their peace, and leaving the 
Maharaja to form as good a Government as circumstances would 
permit, unmterfered with by them How will this woik^ We 
have taken away the cat’s claws : how will she be able to gam her 
livelihood, and keep the mice in order? At piescnt the trumpet 
of revolt is always ready to sound, and nothing but the formidable 
Sikh soldiery has kept m awe the Governors of the distant 
provinces. Who will now control Sawan Mai in Multan, Fathi 
Khan Towana in the Berajat, the Barukzye in Pediawnr, the 
Sheikhs in Kashmir, the Mahometan chiefs in Mozaffaiabad ? 
lastly, the Wazi'r Gulab Singh in the hill dependencies of 
Jamu? He is now Wazir, but let us suppose his death, or 
his being ejected by intrigues from the councils of his Sovereign. 
Even how will he control the distant and detached provinces 
of the Empire ? In all human* probability, if the English 
Government follows out the policy stated above, the close of the 
cuirent year will see Multan, the Beiajat, Kashmir, and 
Peshawnr, detached from the kingdom of Labor, and forming 
themselves into independent Governments. However, who can 
venture to predict coming events ? We must be content to look 
on, and see how the plot develops itself. 

Monday i i^rd — Kode m the morning through the extensive can- 
tonments erected for the Sikh infantry, now empty and deserted ; 
comfortable fellows they were, and had erected themselves 
buildings putting to shame the humble huts, iu which the British 
Sepoy resides ; but their numbers and extent were also a subject 
of surprise. Capital wells were in the centre of each set of buildings, 
and m fact every convenience seems to have been studied for the 
benefit of the Army ruling the State, and disposing of the Throne 
with the liberty of the Praetorian Guards. We visited the house 
built by General Avitabile, as also that by General Court, which 
hears an inscription to that effect in three languages, French, 
Persian, and Panjabi, over the gateway. The house built and 
resided in by General Yentura is considerably to the left, at a place 
called Anarkali, from the abundance of Pomegranates (Anar). 
It IS singular, that the only three dwellings of any distinction 
outside the town of Labor should have been built by, and still 
be known as, the Kesidences of Europeans. In the evening 
I cantered down one of our lines : the Infantry are in one vast 
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extended line facing tlie city, with troops and batteries of Artillery 
associated with the diffeient Erigades; the bulk of our Cavalry is 
on our right flank, looking towards the position supposed to be 
occupied by the enemy in the neighbourhood of Araiitsar A most 
fomiidable appeal ance is presented by the assembled hosts 

Tuesday^ 2^tli — By the blessing of God I have finished 
my twenty-fifth year, and have completed my first quarter of 
a century . how rapidly the last five years of my life appear to 
have passed, and how much I have seen duiiug that period! 
Grateful indeed should I be for the bountiful kindness, by which 
so many favours undeserved have been showered upon me, and 
opportunities most desirable oficred to me. In my morning ride 
I visited the villages to the left of our lines, and was struck by 
the high state of cultuie, and the richness of the vegetation, 
which I found aioimd me. The approaching Spring crop will be 
an abundant one. The abundance of wells renders these villages 
independent of the elements, and the great scarcity of rain this 
season has no whit affected them. The Palm-tiee of Bengal here 
appears in abundance, and I was struck with admiration at the 
sudden change from the desert, upon which our camp was pitched. 
Still, our camp-followers like locusts were overspreading the smiling 
cornfields, and many a complaint was brought to my ears by the 
cultivators, with whom I conversed. The whole of these villages 
are occupied by Mahometans, who are hostile to the Sikh rule. 
However, the state of the villages shows, that they had little to 
complain of. The whole country appears coveied with the lemains 
of Mahometan magnificence, and at every step some venerable 
relic of antiquity attracts the gaze, although the generality of 
Mahometan buildings do not repay a closer inspection. They aie 
picturesque in their general outline, but when fallen into decay 
there is little to reward those, who penetrate among the ruins, and 
no sympathy can be awakened in the favour of a people, who built 
such vast edifices to gratify a momentary pride with no object of 
public good, nought save a lust of personal distinction to the 
deceased or his family. I made a point of writing to my mother 
on this anniversary, as doubtless I was not forgotten by her on 
this day 

Wednesday, 252?/^— -Started again about midday to bring in Baja 
Gnlab Singh. Half-way from the town I was mot by a Sirdar, 
who had come thus far to meet me. By some accident, whether 
purposely contrived or not I cannot say, as I enteied by one 
gate of the town, and proceeded along the narrow streets, the 
Baja managed to emerge by another gate. Consequently, when 
I arrived at his house, the dwelling place of Baja Suchet 
Singh, I found him gone, and had to retrace my steps. The 
town was thronged with our camp-followers, who resorted-thither 
to make their purchases, Eegulanty seemed to prevail throughout, 
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though the bearded Sikhs of the Khalsa were walking through 
the same streets with the closely trimmed Sepoys. In advance of 
our camp weie stiong picqucts, to prevent any officeis or European 
soldiers finding their way into the town Parties of ofiicers were 
allowed to pass upon an order fiom the Governor -GencraPs Agent. 
I burned back through the streets out of the Echli Gate, and 
overtook the Eaja, who had been pulled up at the picquets. Of 
course there was abundance of apologies at the mistake. We con- 
versed together until wo arrived at the Camp, and I found him 
very ranch moio sociable and agreeable than before I heard 
to-day that I was to have one of the new districts in tlie 
Jalimder Eoab, the change of policy in high places having 
rendered unnecessary a second Under-Secretary in the Eoieign 
Department. There are advantages in this, and corresponding 
disadvantages. On the one side, I shall lose Siinlah for my 
Summer lesidence this year, and shall leave the Department of 
the Secretariat, into which I had got a footing , perhaps T may 
not get back again. I shall also have the misery of a hot Summer 
in tents or under imperfectly-made houses, perhaps at the price 
of a severe fever On the other hand, I shall have active employ- 
ment, and plenty to do in a stirring and interesting country. 
I shall make a more intimate acquaintance with the Sikhs, and 
Land-lleveiiue matters. I ‘^hall be able to store in a great deal of 
useful information, if my health permits. However, all is best 
ordained for us, and I must show myself to be more than a mere 
spoiled child of Eortune, and may reasonably put up with some 
little contretemps 

Thursday, 16th — Eode in the morning to our extreme right, and 
then made a dash towards the city, passing through abundance of 
Mahometan ruins, which form the wonder of the place, and mark 
the site of ancient Labor. One building in ruins particularly 
struck me, as- I entered, and stood m admiration under a dome 
of dimensions, which might rival the dome of Elorence, and of 
a lightness and airiness far superior. I made the tour of the 
city walls, and was particularly struck with the noble appearance 
which the Palace presents on the side facing the Eavi Labor 
is mdeed a noble city when viewed from the outside, with 
its high red-bnek walls, its battlements, turrets, and fianking 
towers, its fine broad ditch, with reverted scarp and counter-scarp, 
and the ravelines covered with trees, which break the line. Second, 
indeed, it is to none, save Dehli and Agra. I entered at the Eoshnai 
Gate, now occupied by our sentries, and defended by a troop 
of Horse Artillery. Passing under the gate fatal to Hou Nihal 
Singh, I entered the Hazara Bagh exactly opposite to the direction 
in which I had on a former occasion enteied. Changed, indeed, 
was the scene since then. The measure then debated on had now 
been carried into execution, and onr troops were in full possession, 
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and with that singular assurance and levity, which mark the 
Englishman, wherever he goes, the officers of the Eegiments had 
converted the small stone building in the centie, where the 
Burbars of the ITahaiaja were wont to be held, into their mess- 
huuse, and were calmly eating pork and beef, to the abhoirence 
and detestation of the late occupants, if they had only known 
of the defilement. I ascended the steps to the great loyal dfosque, 
long a desecrated building, and gazed with admiiation at the 
vast space enclosed in its ample couit, and the lofty dome in 
the front, and giacetul minars at the corners. This was also 
occupied by our troops, and its defences weie being strengthened. 
I mounted the roof of the cloisters, which encircle the building, 
and it struck me, that I had rarely seen a more beauteous scene 
than the one which now met my eyes. A verdant meadow of 
a luxuriant green unknown to England led down to the Kavi, 
about a mile distant, on the opposite bank of which rose the 
minarets of the tomb of JehanghiT, at Shahderah, m the midst 
of palms. The numerous gardens in the neighbourhood added to 
the richness of the scene. I ascended the highest point of the 
building over the arch, and looked over the town ; the weather 
was particularly favourable. The Overland Mail ariived this day, 
and announced the letiirn of Loid Ellenhorough to the Ministry. 
In the evening I rode to see General Gilbert, the only man, who 
had accompanied Lord Lake on his previous invasion of the 
Panjab forty years ago* in the year 1806 we had advanced to 
Kajpiiia on the Peas, and at that place made tieaties with Jaswant 
Bao Holkar, and Eanjit Singh, the one our most perfidious 
enemy, the other our most steady friend. The General remarked, 
that he had been present at the capture of the three greatest 
cities in India, Belili, Agra, and Labor. 

Friday^ z^tli — Accompanied the Commandei-in-Chief (Sir Hugh 
Gough) and a large party to visit the Shalimar Gardens. Taking an 
unnecessary circuitous route, we again passed under the walls of the 
town, and proceeded along the rich meadow of the Kavi. We passed 
several encampments of the Sikh Army, who were now coming in to 
receive their pay and their dismissal. One spot which we passed 
deserves notice. A small garden-house with a shrubbery is pointed 
out as the place, where the late Maharaja Shir Singh was 
treacherously killed by the Sindhanwala Chiefs, which has led to 
so much murder and retiibution during the last two years. Eveiy 
place within the immediate neighbourhood of this Capital is marked 
by some act of bloodshed and atrocity : here it was, says the guide, 
that Sirdar Ajit Smgh killed Sh^r^Slngh, here he killed Bhiau 
Singh, here Hira Smgh killed Ajit Singh, here Hira Singh 
killed his uncle Suchet Smgh, here his rival Kashmira Singh, 
and Uttar Singh. Here Jawahir Singh killed Hira Singh, here 
the Khalsa killed Jawahir Singh, here the Army of the Company 
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utterly destroyed tlie Khnlsa Passino outwards we at loni>tli 
arrived at the far-famed Slialimar Gardens, surrounded by a Idgh 
wall. In the interior were the usual stiai^bt alleys, fouutains, 
reservoirs, and umbrageous walks, winch Natives admire so much. 
Owing to the waterwoiks beiiig m disorder the fountains did not 
play, which took of^ much fiom the etfect. I rctuined home by 
the direct road. This day I again staited, about tv 70 o’clock, to 
bring in Eaja Gulab Singh, and met him outside the city walls. 
He was accompanied on this occasion by Ptaja Lai Singh, and 
Sirdar Tcj Singh, the latter of whom had just come in. These two had 
been the promoters and leaders of the late invasion of our teiiituncs, 
and had commanded in the actions against us. Their chai actors 
are neither of them good. Men do\oid of talent, they sought 
for power by truckling to the caprice of the Array, and were 
hurried eventually into a line of conduct, for which they had not 
been prefjared. Kaja Gulab Singh and Pwija Lai Singh are bitter 
enemies, and prepaied to proceed to any length against each other. 
This was instanced remarkably enough at the conclusion of the 
interview. Eaja Lai Singh waited until the rest of the party had 
started, and then got into his palanquin, wEich was closely sui rounded 
by men from his own village, wdio thus prevented any attempt on 
his life on the part of Eaja Gulab Singh from succeeding. 

Saturday^ z%tli — Started early in the morning on a visit to the 
tomb of Jehangbfr at Shahderah. It is situated to the North of 
the Eavi. Accompanied by a couple of Sikh sowars, I proceeded 
under the city wall, and then across the open plain, which divides 
the city from the river, to the ferry. Here I embarked with my 
horse in one of the large ferry-boats, and found among my com- 
panions some of the soldieis of Yentura’s Battalions, whom we 
had so lately defeated. Sturdy and wiry follows, they gave me no 
fiiendly looks, but entering into conversation with them I found 
them civil enough. They told me, that they had received two 
months’ pay, and were proceeding to join their Ptegiment, which 
was encamped under the trees before us. Each man had his 
musket and sword with him. They appeared sadly crestfallen. 
Landing on the opposite bank, and wacling through another and a 
smaller stream, I found myself in a deep sandy soil, showing that the 
Eavi, like the other streams of India, was uncertain in its course. 
Half a mile distant was the tomb of the Emperor There appeared 
to be three vast square enclosures of brickwork in a sadly dilapidated 
state ; the end one contained the Hausoleum, a large square 
building of a solid and compact form, with four lofty minarets in 
the comers : the building was ornamented in the usual Mahometan 
style with scrolls and patterns in different coloured marble. The 
inside was very iich in decoration, and the tomb itself was costly 
and elegant, and in good preservation. The style of the decorations 
was kindred to those, which have excited so much admiration in 
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the tomb of Shah Jehan at Agra. The buildings, archways, etc., 
are sadly dilapidated, and the river Eavi, which once bowed 
actually under its walls, has carried away the Southern wall 
altogether. What Time has spared man had defaced, and Sirdar 
Sultan Mahommcd Khan Barukzye of Peshawur had contributed 
his share by turning a part of the tomb into his residence for the 
last six ycais. To secure the privacy of his Zanaua, he had built 
up all the stalls but one that give access to the roof, and thence to 
the Minarets. I sent my Salam to the Sirdar, and obtained his 
permissiun to ascend, but I was to confine myself to one side of 
the building I mounted to the highest Minaret, which commanded 
an Gxtcnbive view of the sui rounding countiy, and of the noble 
city With its palaces, domes, and mmaiets, appearing to great 
advantage on the further bank of the stream. My elevated position 
enabled me to see into the Sirdar^s Zanana, and catch a sight of 
one of his wives, a dark-eyed beauty. Eeturning to the ferry, I fell 
in with a large number of the soldieis of Ventura’s Brigade, who, 
like my other friends, had just leceived their pay. It siu prised 
them lather to see me among them and alone, but they neither 
annoyed me nor spoke to me. One remaiked in my hearing, that 
he had seen a topi (a hat) like mine at the battle of Ferozshahr. 
I was glad when I got clear of them, as a chance shot from any 
of their muskets might have finished my story, however severe 
a punishment would have fallen upon the ofiender. Passed by 
Generals Ventura’s and Allard’s houses at Anarkali, 

March i, Sunday — Eode in the morning to the City, and visited 
the troops in occupation of the Palace, taking a moie leisurely survey 
of the place. 1 was particularly impressed with the havoc, which 
had been inflicted on the buildings during the different sieges. The 
great arch of the mosque was covered with black shots, where the 
bullets had struck, and the numberless holes iu the masonry and 
brick wall told, where the cannonballs had fallen. Our troops had 
added considerably to the strength of the place during the short time 
of their occupation, and it was now able to stand a siege : sandbags 
had been placed round in every direction to furnish secure loop* 
holes for our Infantry, and our guns so disposed as to command 
the Saman Barj. I entered the Barahderi, a small square 
buildmg of exceedingly elegant workmanship ; the material being 
marble, and the decorations in the usual Oriental style, the great 
defect of which is the shortness of the supporting columns, and the 
absence of solidity to the base. I visited the magnificent Samads, 
or Cenotaphs, now in the course of erection to Maharaja Eanjft 
Singh, Kharak Singh, and Eon Eihal Singh: the buildings are 
small and symmetrical, and finished with the exception of the 
dome. In the centre is a marble cenotaph, covered with drapery, 
over which wreaths of flowers are spread, and an attendant 
standing over it day and night with a Chauri, while a Priest is 
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incessantly leading passages of tlie Gianth I returned by the 
road leading round the town, and at the Debli Gate stopped to 
look at tbc Bangi Gun, an enoruious machine, now useless, and 
placed under a shed, but its possession ^as a subject of great 
triumph to Idanjit Singh duung the eaily stage of his career. 

Mondau^ 2nd — The surrendered guns aie now eoraiug in, though 
slowly, and a poition of the money is being counted out m camp, 
great difficulty being experienced on account of the cxtraordinaiy 
variety of coinages. I started again at i p.ni to hung m llaja 
Gulab Singh, and had to proceed as far as his house ere I met 
him We then had to wade thiough the filthy streets amidst the 
crowds which thronged them, and emerging at the Behli Gate 
proceeded towards the camp, being joined outside by several of the 
Chiefs An incident occurred on onr route, which is chaiactenstic 
of the time and the place. As we were plodding on in the midst 
of dust, a shot was heard fiom the rear, immediately behind ns. 
This brought us all to a halt, and each Chief looked at his rival, 
and then an inquiry began to take place to see who was the 
offending party ; he was, of course, not to be found, though it was 
clear, that the object of the party was to take away the life of 
his rival Every time I proceed upon one of these missions I feel 
that my life is in risk, as a chance bullet intended for the 
Eaja is as likely as not to hit me. In the evening I rode 
to General Avitabile’s house, which commands a magnificent 
view of the city and neighhonrhood of Labor. It stands in 
the centre of the rums of ancient Labor, and the surrounding 
country is dotted by Mahometan buildings in various stages 
of rum and decay. The city of Labor presents a noble appear- 
ance, and at the moment, that I stood there, the vast empty 
cantonments, so lately the residence of these fire-eating Khalsa 
legions, were not the least interesting objects in the scene. In 
the distance, dimly visible through the smoke, which surrounds 
every evening a large Indian Camp, appeared the tents of the 
Conquerors. In the rear of the town I could distinguish the 
winding course of the Bavi, and the minarets, which maik 
the spot of the tomb of Jehanghir. The house which commands 
this view is a small summerhouse attached to the lesidence of 
General Avitabile, and known as Avaki Patu. It stands on 
one of the old brick-kilns. The dwelling-house contains one 
highly ornamented chamber, with paintings veiy much superior 
to those usually found in the woiks of a hTative Artist. They 
represented Mahaiaja Eanjit Singh and his Court, his sons, and 
other distinguished members ot his Army. The General also 
introduced a portrait of hfapoleon, and of a European lady, to 
which no name was attached. On each side of the door some most 
inelegant Angels held scrolls in their hands, with French and Latin 
Inscriptions. One was a favourite quotation of Avitabile, and one 
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that has great force m its application to the state of things in an 
Oriental country : 

“ Donee ens felix, multos nnmerabis amicos; 

Tempora si fnermt nubila, solus eiis.” 

The French quotations were . 

Mort jamais surprenait le Sage ; 

II est to u jours pret a partir,” 

and such like. The house was guarded by six soldiers of the GeneraFs 
Brigade, and with them I enteicd into conveisation with regard to 
late events. They had not shared in the battle, having been left 
behind, but they were keenly alive to the progress of events. 
They spoke as parties fully awaie of what their position was, 
and as persons in the habit of discussing public matters. Their 
manner was civil, yet still independent, and one of them, a native 
of Nadoun, exhibited a degree of geogiaphical knowledge as to 
the course of the Beas, which I did not anticipate. One of them 
was a resident of Ivhythul, and as such, under the new Keginie, 
expected his discharge. I asked them what had induced them to 
attack Ferozpiir, they said distinctly the orders of the Earn, 
who had promised them gold hracciets, and assuicd them of 
abundance of plunder After hearing this, it was most provoking 
to redact, that we were entirely playing into the hands of the 
Earn, and that the many hiave soldiers we had lost had peiished 
to carry out her plans ot getting nd of her own rebellious Army. 

Tuesday^ yd — Sir Charles hTapier, Governor of Sinde, arrived this 
day. He had been summoned under the impression, that the campaign 
would prove a long and a tedious one, but it had long been concluded 
before he anived, and he had only to share m the triumph. His 
Army, consisting of 16,000 men, had been halted at Bahawalpiir; 
the Bengal division to move up to these Provinces, and the Bombay 
to return to Smde. I rode in the evening to Anarkali, Yentnra’s 
house and Cantonments. The lines for the troops are admirable, 
and there is accommodation for four Pi,egiments of Infantry, three 
of Cavalry, and about twenty Guns The house of the General 
is immediately facing, a long and low building, attached to the 
ruins of an old Mahometan tomb, which had been converted by 
General Allard into a dwelling-place. Beyond this I fell in with 
a dry bed of a branch of the Eavi, and the violence of the ' 
torrent here at one time was attested by the rums of the buildings 
which had been washed down. One magnificent arch still 
remains of grand proportions, and adorned with the painted 
mosaic work which abounds about Labor: one of the angular 
minarets had, however, been rent away by the stream. Behind 
is a space entirely covered with tombs and sepulchral remains. 
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Wednesday^ \tli — Eode out again to visit the Shalimar Gardens, 
and ascended to the siimmit of the garden-house, which commands 
a fine vieve of the gardens, and the country siu rounding. On my 
road thither I stopped to view the spot wheie the gallant but 
unfortunate Eaja Suchet Singh was massacied hy his nephew. 
The place is called the ‘^Miaii Eaddi ka Kbangah.” The Eaja 
had been invited down from Jamu by some of the Biigade, wlio 
wore dissatisfied with the Government of Kaja HiTa Singh. In 
the interval, however, they had agreed to remain firm to the old 
Government upon the receipt of a golden butki (a coin) each. Kaja 
Suchet Singh arrived, and finding no one to ]om in his party he 
retired into the buildings of llian Bacldi, refusing to return to 
Jamu, but prepared to die. On the following morning all the 
troops moved out against the Kaja, who had with him only sixty 
men ; they all fell, fighting bravely, having killed more than 
a hundred of their opponents. Kai Iicsri Smgh was witli his 
cousin, and fell by his side. The old building was entirely 
demolished, but it has now been rebuilt. 

Thirulay^ ^th , — Went to the town to meet Kaja Gnlah Singh, 
and found him in his house. We had scarcely passed out of the city 
gates when I received a messenger from Colonel Lawience, saying 
that he would not see Gulab Singh that day, hut that to-monow 
a positive answer was demanded on the throe points, the payment 
of the rupees, the cession of guns, and the cession of torntoiy. 
I explained this distinctly to the Raja, and then took my leave. 

Friday^ tth — Turned out early in the morniug to sec the 
grand review of troops. It rained slightly, but not more than 
sufficient to lay the dust. Sir Charles Kapier was with the 
Governor-General, and a most extraordinary figure . a half-dress 
military coat, leather pantaloons, and a velvet hunting -cap, added 
to an enormous beard and moustache, gave to his narrow and marked 
features, and pallid countenance, a most grotesque appearance. 
However, there was something m his appeal ance, that marked 
him to he the great man he really was. Wo all rode down the line ; 
and the Governor- General, when we arrived in front of Her 
Majesty’s 50th, introduced Sir Charles Hapier, their old Commander, 
to them in an appropriate speech. After passing down the whole 
line, we returned to the flag-staff, and the whole force defiled 
past us. The appearance of the heavy guns, drawn with the 
greatest ease hy two elephants, was very magnificent and imposing 
The wonderful ease, with which these animals drew along the 
heavy guns, was astonishing. The whole appearance of the Army 
was magnificent in the extreme, and the consideration that this 
Review was now held at the Capital of Labor added greatly to 
the interest. I felt that there was nothing to oppose this Army 
East of the Euphrates. About midday I went to meet Kaja Gulab 
Singh; and my old friend Herbert of the loth accompanied me. 
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I alighted in a pleasant garden outside the city walls to await the 
coming of the Eaja, and talked to the proprietor till the cortege 
came in sight. Thence I accompanied him to the Camp. In 
the evening we had a grand dinner at the Grovei nor- General’s 
of 150 people. Speeches succeeded, and after toasting nearly 
everyone, the Governor-General drank the health of the Political 
Officers, including me by name. Sir H. Haidinge spoke well, 
but too much ; he gave a general sketch of the campaign, and 
I only wished that he was really sincere in the passages in which 
he alluded to the Commander-in-Chief. Many of his expressions 
were exceedingly happy, but his speech lacked sincerity The 
Commander-in-Chief spoke his thanks from his heait. Sir Charles 
ISTapier spoke with ease, and with his accustomed familiarity ; his 
sepulchral voice was heard all over the room. iN’o other speaker 
was remaikable, save one General Officer, who disgusted all by 
his loquacity. 

Saturday^ — Accompanied Cunningham, Colonel Irvine, and 

two others in a most interesting excursion over the Palace, for 
vrhich we had received pei mission from Eaja Gulab Singh. We 
entered at the Eastern Gate, and found ourselves at once m the 
spacious court, in the centre of which is the Diwan Am, a 
building much resembling the Diwan Am of Agra and Dehli. 
There the Monarch, seated above his people, received their 
adulations. On the opposite side are rows of gimshcds, occupied 
now chiedy by the plaything guns of the Mahaiaja and his 
boyish artillerymen. Passing under the arch called Eokua 
Duiwaza, I remarked the spot, where the proud Minister Eaja 
Dhyan Singh fell by the blow of the assassin. Here, turning 
to the right, and passing through two small courts, we came into 
the immediate precincts of the Saman Barj, to which place 
I had on a former occasion penetrated There is a small Shish 
Muhal here, where Eanjit Singh used to hold his Durbars. Inferior 
English prints have in some instances been introduced, and pro- 
duce a grotesque effect. They were chiefly portiaits of females ; 
but one appeared especially out of place in a Labor Durbar, a 
Erencb print of our Saviour m the Agony of the Garden. The 
windows command a pleasant and fresh view of the Ravi and 
the country on both sides, amidst which arose the four pinnacles of 
the tomb of Jebanghir. Standing at the windows of a palace, 
looking over a champaign country and a meandering stream, fancy 
carried me hack to the terrace at Windsor, and I could And a 
resemblance between the pinnacles of the Emperor’s tomb and 
the spues of Eton College. Above mo, at a window of the Saman 
Earj, the little Maharaja appeared, to have a look at the English 
strangers. Eaja Lai Singh and the younger son of Eaja Gulab 
Singb, a nice, sweet-lookmg youth, had joined us, and showed 
us over the Palace. Eeturning again to the vast courtyard, into 
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winch we had first entered, we turned to the light, and savv^ the 
door of the Moti Mandar, the receptacle ot lianji'i Singh’s hidden 
ticasures, which the folly of his succossois had exhausted Passing 
through some ruined and dilapidated ])iiildmgs, wo enieigcd in 
a beautiful little court with marhlo buildings, a chceitul garden, 
and an elegant little niatble hall with fietted scieens tins was 
called the Kwabghur, or sleeping apaituu'nt, of the Emperor 
In the curncr of the court was a tall biuhliug, which Jawalnr 
Singh had erected for liis women during his shoit incumbency. 
The style of building showed that tlic ex-Wa;^!!’ was not moio 
succcsstul as an Architect than a llmister Passing under a 
narrow archway, we came out m another court, part of the apart- 
ments of the family of the Emperor, now deserted, or occupied 
by the surviving widoAVs of Han] it Singh, his son, and grcindsoii , 
here was a large pile of buildings, where lived the imfurtiiuato 
widow of Kharak Smgb, who, m an ill-fated moment, aspired to 
royalty, and was beaten with shoes to death by her slaves at the 
instigation of her Eival We then ascended into the apartments 
immediately to the rear of, and connected uith, the El wan Am. 
These rooms are small and daik, hut elaboiately ornamented with 
looking-glass and painting. They weio last occupied by Maharaja 
Kharak Singh, and ho died in them under the effects of the 
slow poison administcied to him by his ambitious Munster Dhyan 
Singh, not, it is supposed, without the priwty of Ins sou, Kou 
liihal Singh, who himself perished miserably on the day of his 
father’s funeial, a victim to the same deadly intriguer In these 
apartments Non Kihal Smgh and Ehyan Singh put to death the 
favourite, Cheyt Singh, who stood in their way, and the son all 
but destroyed the Eather at the same time. One of the apart- 
ments open out upon the throne of the Emperor, elevated above 
the heads of his subjects. In the comiyard below we stopped 
to watch the distribution of pay among the remnant of the 
Khalsa Army. The clerks and office-people wcie squeezing those 
unfortunates in every way, and reducing the small allowance 
settled to be given to its very minimum ; it was their chiy now, 
and they were making the most of it, though, like fools, they 
were laying up coals of fiie for themselves, as the moment our 
troops are recalled, vengeance vail be exacted by the exasperated 
soldmry. This day the Treaty with the Labor Government was 
signed : the terms were the cession of the countries between the 
Satlaj and the Beas ; the disbandment of the Army ; the payment 
of a crore and a half of rupees; and, in lieu of the ciore of rupees 
(a million of pounds sterling), the cession %n toto and m perpetmmi 
of the hill countries from the Beas to the Indus, Jamu, Kashmir, 
Hazara, Eajaoii,^ Bhimbera. This was the Treaty with Labor, 
with the Maharaja, and his Minister, llaja Lai Smgh But what 
were we to do with these distant countries? A purchaser was 
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at hand ; Eaja GuMb Singh had resigned the Wazirat of Labor, 
and had agreed, in a sepaiato treaty, to pay down a crore of 
rupees, and accept in lieu the countries alluded to as an inde- 
pendent kingdom He, who forty years ago, was a poor menial, 
undertook to pay down m a given period a million of money ; 
and he had at the same time so managed matters, that to him 
the occupation and holding of the country would be feasible. 

Sundmj^ %tli — Eode to Shahderah with Macdonald AVe crossed 
the Eavi, and on entering the mclosure of the tomb of Jehanghi'r 
we found two Sikh Eegiments on parade, which made us hesitate 
some time ere we proceeded to the tomb. I visited also the tomb 
of Nur Jehan, the beautiful wife of the Emperor, a budding 
of ninety-nme arches, and now occupied by a party of Ghorchara 
hoise. I entered into conversation with them, and one showed 
me an unhealed wound, which he stated he had received at the 
battle of Sobraon. A lad was biought forwaid, and introduced as 
the son of a man who had been killed at Eeros^shahr. They spoke 
without any bitterness, and one man remarked with regard to 
the Khalsa, apni kya paia.” What they had suffered was 
the result of their own actions ” There is something very free 
and independent in these Ghorchaia, and an absence of that 
grovelling manner, which is the bane of India. Eetween the tomb 
of Hur Jehau and her Loid is a vast dome, which covers the 
remains of Wazir Khan, her brotliei, which is similarly desecrated 
by having become the stable of Sikh horses. In the evening 
I visited again the houses of Generals Avitdbile and Court : the 
Litter fitted up a vast dome, belonging to some Mahometan place 
of sepulture, as a chamber for the hot weather, and a most 
delightful one it would be This house is also taken care of by 
foui Purabi soldiers of Couit’s Brigade, with whom I conversed, and 
found that they were only waiting to receive their pay ere they 
tumod their back on the country and sought service elsewhere. 

Mondaxj^ — A delightful ride through the cornfield to the left 
from the encampment. The whole appearance of the country is rich 
and fruitful in the extreme, the population is^ Mahometan to 
a man, and owing to the neighbourhood of the Eavi the wells are 
not deep, and are conseq[uently abundant. The whole country 
therefore bears the appearance of a garden, and is strongly 
contrasted by the bleak appearance of the country, upon which 
our tents are pitched, which weie beyond the infiuence of the 
streams. This day the Governor-Geneial held a grand Durbar, 
at which the Treaty was signed. Measures had been taken to 
prevent the unseemly crowd, which disgraced the Durbar at 
Kiissoor, and a large tent was pitched of an unusual size, and 
every preparation made to render the Durbar worthy of the head 
of the Government of India, Hinety officers, stafi and field 
officers, were invited. About two o’clock a party of officers, of 
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whom I was one, started upon elephants and proceeded amidst 
suffocating clouds of dust to the city gate, at which place we met 
the Maharaja and his cortege Joining with them wc marched back 
to the camp, a vast moving body of men, elephants, and hoises. 
On approaching our camp we found the streets lined with a troop 
of every Ecgiment of Cavalry, and a company of eveiy Regiment 
of Infantiy, and the effect was veiy imposing. At the end of the 
street the Governor-General, in the Btate-howdah, accompanied 
by Sir C. Rapier and Sir Hugh Gough, advanced to meet the 
Maharaja, who was transferred to the Govcrnor-Gcnerars howdah 
Crush and confusion were then the order of the day, and great 
difficulty was experienced in admitting the respectable natives 
to the tent. This was at length effected. The company was 
seated ; the Treaty was sealed and signed by the Governor- General 
and the Maharaja, and a copy was interchanged amidst the roar 
of cannon, which announced the event to the Ainiy and the City. 
The little boy took np his pen and signed his name in the nsnal 
Sikh style, with the greatest gravity and coolness ; poor ftdlow ! he 
little know, that he was making away with one -half of his dominions. 
The Governor-General then made a long speech, explaining the 
policy of Government, and the motives which had actuated him, 
and each sentence, as delivered, was explained to the Chiefs by 
the Chief Secretary in Urdu. The Governor-General distinctly 
stated the reason for leaving troops at Labor, that it was against 
his own wishes, hut consented to on the earnest request of the 
recognized heads of the State, and that they would be removed 
certainly at the close of the current year. Presents were then 
distributed among those, whose rank entitled them, and the whole 
party moved back amidst the same pomp and show which had 
welcomed their arrival. I accompanied Raja Gulab Singh, who 
had now turned his hack on Labor, and had pitched his tents 
within our picquets. He was full of gratitude to the Company, and 
only regretted that what was now being done had not been effected 
some ten years ago. In the evening we had a grand dinner at 
the Commander-in-Chief’s ; a less extensive assembly, but the 
same routine of speeches. 

Tuesclmj, loth . — I started early in the morning to Raja Gulab 
Singh’s tents to bring him to see the Review of the assembled 
forces. On my road I met Cunningham with Raja Lai iSmgh, 
who had donned a complete suit of armour for the occasion. 
I found the Raja prepared to mount an elephant, to which 
I ^objected as most nnmilitary; and after assniing him, that 
neither the Commander-in-Chief nor the Governor-General would, 
as he supposed, be on elephants, he mounted his horse and 
we rode onwards to the parade gionnd. On the Governor- 
General’s ariival, the usual salute was fired, and the whole 
party, English and Sikh, moved down the line. It was a curious 
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sight, and every step we stumbled against an ungainly-looking 
man, the very reverse of what appears to us soldier-like, who was 
called General Saheb. After riding down the line the troops all 
passed us, but the dust was so thick that the Cavalry could 
scarcely be distinguished. Mr. Currie this day informed me, that 
I was to leave the Secretariat, and have a district m the Doab, 
with allowances of 1,000 rupees per mensem. I could have wished 
it otherwise, but have little reason to complain, having been so 
much the child of fortune, advantages theie are, and a shaie 
of disadvantages. This was the day for the return visit to the 
Maharaja in his Palace. Under a special pretence of wishing to 
see whether all was ready, I started in advance of the rest of the 
party, and thus avoided all dust. I arrived there unexpectedly, and 
was handed up by Kaja Lai Singh, from the doorway to the 
courtyard under the Saman Earj, Many of the officers of the 
State were assembling for the Durbar, and I sat conveismg with 
Lai Singh at the windows, which command a lovely view. Lai 
Singh left me to prepare to accompany the Maharaja to meet 
the Governor-General at the city gate. I then entered into con- 
versation with some of the venerable old whiteboards, who crowded 
round me : they were the officers of the Ghorchara Horse, and some of 
them had been with Banjit Singh m his earliest fights; all spoke 
of their old leader with enthusiasm. As soon as Lai Singh had 
started with the Maharaja, I entered the Saman Barj to see the 
preparations for tlie reception of the Governor-General. This was 
the same court, into which I had once before enteied to fetch 
Baja Gulab Singh. It had now been decked out in its finest 
gear, the purdahs had been removed from the apartments in 
which, when I was last there, the Bam had been seated, and 
a magnificent apaitment, decorated with looking-glass on all 
sides, was disclosed. The effect was very striking. The ground 
was covered with carpets of Multan and the shawls of Kashmir, 
on which it appeared a crime to place my booted heel. Chairs 
were arranged around in an ample circle, and shameanas of 
shawls in front extended the length and increased the effect of this 
brilliant chamber. I was introduced to several of the Sirdars and 
Generals, who were waiting. The fat old General, Gulab Singh 
Pohopmdia, bothered me exceedingly by his politeness. He had 
commanded the force, which had dccompamed General Pollock’s 
force to Cabul, and pretended to know the habits of the English ; 
he was attired m a costume half English, half Sikh, and was 
a very grotesque figure, as he handed me about, taking hold 
of the tips of my fingers in his. Not so, however, were the 
magnificent figures and features of several of the Sikhs of the 
old school, with whom I exchanged salutations. They spoke 
sensibly of the last battle, and told me how they escaped by 
swimming their horses across the stream. Two little boys were 
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trouglit forward to be introduced to me, the sons of Sirdar Sham 
Smgh Attaiiwala, who had been killed at Sobraon, one of the 
last specimens of the genuine Sikli Siidar I was then taken into 
a tent of Kashmir shawl, one of the presents designed for the 
Governor-Geneial, a most costly bijou I next ascended to the 
top of the building, which commanded a magnihcent view of 
the Palace, with all its niimcrohs courts, and of the city and the 
sill rounding country. This is the highest point of the Palace and 
the town. The Padashai Miisjid, and the garden, where our troops 
were cantoned, lay below us I had scaicely left the Samau 
Eaij, when a discharge of Artillery fiom the outer couit announced 
the near approach of the Govern or- General, and presently und('r 
the arch were seen approaching the Commander-in-Chict and the 
Governor-General, leading between them the boy Maharaja, each 
holding one of his little hands. Aftci him pressed a crowd of 
Officers and Katives. We at length found oui selves comfortably 
seated in the Durbar Great irrcgulaiity had, however, been 
allowed, and many an unimited guest liad forced himself in 
without a ‘‘wedding garment,” who neither added to the comfort 
nor the appearance of the place. Tins Durbar was a sci amble, 
compared to that of the Governor-General. Everybody was so 
entirely dusted that the effect was extraordinary hair, whiskers, 
moustaches, and eyelashes, well covcied wuth white powder. The 
usual presents weie distiibuted, and to my shaio fell throe or 
four handsome shawls and a j*ewelled head-ornament According 
to the rules of the Service I could not keep them, and they were 
made over to the officers of Government After the Durbar I again 
visited the roof of the Palace, to enjoy a few moments more the 
delicious prospect it commands. Upon our first anival we caught 
sight of some of the ladies of the Palace in a neighbouring 
balcony; but on one of our party making a profound bow to 
them, there was an immediate scuttling to the rear 

Wednesday, nth — Yisited the city to inspect the buildings 
which have been set apart for the accommodation of officers 
and men in the city: one European Eegimcnt, and eight Kative 
Infantry, with three Troops of Horse Artillery, and four heavy 
guns, are selected for this duty. We visited the house of Kaja 
Dhyan Singh, in the centre of which is his Samad or Cenotaph. 
The magnitude and giandeur of the buildings are on a par with 
the character of the man, who was scarcely content to he the second 
man in the kingdom. Beneath is a beautiful tykhanah for retreat 
in the hot weather. The Goveinor-General marched this evening 
to the Shalimar Gardens, and I was disappointed to find, that 
I was to be left behind to accompany the Commander-in-Chief, 
who would not march for ten days Bad luck again; I shall 
miss seeing Amritsar and Govindghur, as the Commancler-in-Cbief 
will return vid Eerozpur. I rode out with Mr Currie as far 
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as the ShalimaT Gardens; the hand was then playing, and the 
whole place appealed to gieat advantage under the sloping rays 
of the sun I \isited also the delightful baths, which Shir Singh 
had piepaied in the most luxurious style They were most 
beautifully and tastefully oinamented. I returned again to my 
tent, which was now standing nearly alone, the canvas town 
around it having vanished. Just before starting I had a few words 
with Sir Charles ISTapier, who mtioduced himself to me as I was 
talking to his nephews, and I was glad to have the oppoxt unity 
of making the personal acquaintance of this lemaikable man. 

Tliundaij^ iztli . — I awoke and found my tent quite alone, and 
my fiiends and my occupation gone I made use, however, of 
the leisure to commence upon an article foi the Calcutta Review 
on “ The Countries between the Satlaj and the Jumna ” (This was 
the first of a senes, which has lasted more than fifty years, and 
which IS not ended yet ) I had long had it in view, but had 
never found time to place upon paper the material, which I had 
all ready in my head I joined the mess of the Staff Officers 
at the Commander- in- Chief’s camp. I wished veiy much to 
accompany the Commander-in-Chief on an expedition to the town 
of Amiitsai, which was proposed for the following day, but 
many reasons conspired to determine me not to go, and to put 
off seeing the town and fort to a more favourable oppoitunity 

Friday, i itli — We moved our camp about two miles to our right, 
and I pitched my tent near the Commander-in-Chief s. The force 
destined for the city moved down to the banks of the Ptavi, and 
as a large force had accompanied the Governor-General to Jalunder, 
our Army appeared much shrunk and reduced , still, a formidable 
one, as composed neaily entirely of European Begiments. I rode 
in the evening acioss the green cornfields, which were in front of 
us, to the city, and visited some friends, who were establishing 
themselves in their new quarters. Those in the house of Baja 
Suchot Singh seemed toleiably comfortable, and might be made 
endurable , but how will the other officers fare ? The gates of the 
town had all been occupied by our tioops, and we might, indeed, 
ho said to have complete military possession. 

Saturday, iryth — Commenced upon the business of settling the 
compensation to be granted to Zemindars for the injury, which 
their crops had sufifeied during the time the Army had been before 
Labor. Towards evening most tiemendous ram commenced, and 
lasted, with unusual violence, foi the whole night. 

Sunday, — Everything appealed chenched and wretched. 

The camp paitially swamped I was obliged to pick my way as 
best I could to the mess-tent. Bode out in the evening to visit 
some villages, and inspect the actual loss which they had sufiPered. 
No sooner do these people find that our purse-strings are unloosed 
than they attempt every means of deceiving us, and exacting 
fioiii us just as much as our simplicity will cdlow them. 
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Monday^ — Eode to the rear to inspect the state of four 
villages, who claimed compensation, and were, indeed, objects of 
compassion On the road between Labor and our last stage all 
our camp-followers seemed to have systematically plundered ; from 
one of those villages everything was gone, roofs, doors, the giam 
stored for Avinter consumption, the seed to ensure the next 
harvest. Such are the miseries of war. Most of the inhabitants 
of this unfortunate village had fled piecipitately, and a few old 
men were piesent to point out the place, which had once beem 
their home. Such crops as the village had possessed had been 
rnthlessly cut away, and even the woodwork of the wells had 
been removed. 

Tuesday^ i^th — Stayed at home. Dined in the evening with the 
Commancler-in-Chief, who had returned much pleased from Amritsar. 
Severe woik, however, they had, as the distance can be little less 
than forty miles. 

Wednesday, i — Out in the morning to see a couple of villages 
between the camp and the town. I visited also Grenoral Ventura’s 
house at Anarkali the upper rooms are painted in native stylo 
to represent the conquests of Multan and Pesluiwur; tlie figures 
are most grotesque, and the absence of all perspective most 
amusing. Immediately adjoining is a large dome, which has been 
converted from a tomb to a dwelling-place, llodo in the evening 
to the city to see Colonel Lawrence. We wont to visit Sir John 
Littler’s camp, most prettily situated near a garden of Eanjit, the 
view of the Palace is very beautiful. On our way we found 
a poor man, who had just been knocked over, and his leg broken ; 
it was a compound fracture, and the bone was actually protruding 
through the fiesh, and the man was rolling in agony. Even after 
all the horrid sights I have lately seen, this almost distressed me 
more than any. We sent for a Doctor and a Dooley; but the 
man’s life or limb will be lost. Slept in the garden of llaja 
Siichet Singh. 

Thursday, — Up eaily and rode among the quarters preparing 
for the European and Native troops. I was astonished at the 
rapidity and success, with which these buildings had been adapted 
for use : doors had been broken open to admit air, and arches 
bricked up to exclude sun ; filth of centuries removed ; the whole 
thing promises exceedingly well ; all the barracks are connected 
together. The General has taken up his quarters in the Eaiah- 
deri in the centre of the Garden, beneath which is a capital 
Tykhanah- Eeturned across the fields to camp : breakfasted wuth 
the Commander-in- Chief, who invited me to join his party while 
with their camp 

Friday, ^oth , — Eode into the city, and breakfasted with Colonel 
Lawrence m his new Eesidency. Back again to camp across the 
chaiming green fields; the crops are now rapidly ripening. The 
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Overland letters arrived to-day: one from my brotlier Henry 
witli account of a visit to Belton. 

Satiirchty, list — Head the Humber of the Qiiarterhj Review for 
June, -which had just arrived A meeting was held to-day of 
Officers of the Army, Commissioned and non -Com missioned, to take 
into consideration the scheme for educating the childienof Euiopean 
soldiers in the Hill-Stations. The proceedings of the Heeting weio 
very iriegular, and there was much desultoiy conversation quite 
beside the subject. A very serious objection appears to me the 
determination of the subscribers to introduce such regulations as 
practically exclude the childicn of Eoman Catholic parents, while 
in fact the majority of the European soldiers in India are of that 
persuasion. 

Sunday^ 22nd — A most disagreeable dust-storm prevailed 
thioughout the morning, making life scarcely worth having as 
long as it lasted, as nothing could be done of any kind Bode 
in the evening into the town, having sent on all my tents, etc., 
to the next stage. Slept at Colonel Lawicnce’s house in the city 

Monday^ i^rd . — OE at an early hour, and right glad to leave 
Labor, of which I had had enough. I had visited every spot of 
interest more than once, and as the season was advancing I was 
anxious to be on the move again, and make my way to my quarters 
for the hot months. Marched to Khana Kachwa. In the evening 
the Overland Expre^is arrived, bringing the news of two interesting 
facts: first, the arrival in England, md Trieste, of the news of 
the great battles, or rather of a great battle, near Fcrozpur, in 
which we had been victorious. That same mail would convey to 
Ministers Sir George Arthur’s report, founded upon the concise 
account which Sir Henry Haidmge had furnished him with on his 
arrival at Ferozpur Great anxiety was said to prevail in England 
among those, who had friends engaged in the contest. The other 
piece of intelligence was Sir Eohert Peel’s announcement of his 
intentions regarding the Corn Laws; his speech at the opening 
of Parliament, stating his determination, if he remained Minister 
of England, to remain so unshackled, appeared to me to be a very 
brilliant and eloquent speech 

Tuesday^ — Marched before daybreak to Lulliali. At this 

place on our advance we had suffered very great inconvenience 
from a want of water, but the heavy rains, which had fallen 
dniing our stay at Labor had removed that inconvenience, and 
we now had abundance, though not of the purest or best quality. 

JFednesday, i^tk . — Off early before daylight for Khan Kurman : 
this was the route taken by the over-confident Khalsa, when they 
started to attack Eerozpur and Calcutta. There is something 
very grand in the movement of large bodies of troops, especially 
in the early grey of the morning, and I particularly remarked it 
this morning. I was riding in front of the whole force, and,, 
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though the landscape Avas not distinctly visible in the tvulight, 
I could distinguish the vast 'war-cloud of dust iisnia over tlie 
advancing masses, a heavy dun cloud. In a tew moments the head 
of the column could he seen clear of the ]un<>h\ and tlie flash of 
a hayonot On the flanks dense masses ot cMvaliy wi'ro half s(‘en, 
half ohsciiied, a few solitary horsemen in the adeame spuriing 
across. All the time was heard that peculiar sound, y hidi can he 
compared to no other, a suppicssod hum of men, and a i oiling 
of wheels on the hard soil; occasionally tlie yuicc of a trumpet 
would speak foitli . the whole effect, both to the eye, and ear, is 
such as cannot be pioducod excc'pt by the inovemeiit of \abt 
bodies of men. 

Thmday, zbtl ) — The morning march was ronah, and broken 
gionnd, over or ratlicr lliiougb whn b aililicial lo.ahs bad to be made 
for the Artilloiy, bi ought ns down to the banks of the Satlaj, tliat 
noble stream so long the boundaiy of our Empire, and still so in tins 
particular spot A bridge of boats had been prepared at J^’agar 
Ghat, and a most complete thing it was, with an cntrench(al 
tete du pont, to defend it against tlie enemy. It had a double 
roadway, so that two Hoise Aitillery guns could cross sale by side. 
The planks had been well coyeied with earth, and the clfect 
generally was that of a regular road ov(3r a permanent bridge. 
The road leading to it was kept clear for the jiassagc of troops 
by lines of troopers, and beyond it two llegiments woic di’awn 
up in line to do honour to their triumpliant brethren on tlieir 
return from the Capital of the enemy The foimuhible battcTy 
of twelve 1 2 -pounders was prepared to salute the Commander- 
in-Chief as he recrossed the llivcr. In the rear the white tents 
of the Camp were springing up along the bank of the noble stream. 
The scene was strikingly beautiful, as it fiist presented itself to 
my sight, on this bright and cloudless morning. I was far in 
advance of the column, so I passed over and stationed myself on the 
precipice of the Southern Bank to watch the crossing. I could 
then see far inland to the trees and houses of the villages on 
the opposite high bank, beyond the wide extent of alluvial land 
that intervened Presently the “war-cloud’’ of dust advanced, 
and, though the columns could not be distinguished, the scenery 
was obscured. At length the Commancler-in-Chief and Ins 
numerous Stafi were seen entering the tete du pont, and as they 
stepped on the bridge our guns fired a salute, and the whole paity 
prudently halted lest their horses should he alarmed by the flash 
and report. The effect of this was capital. When the salute had 
finished, the ^ Coramander-m-Chief advanced, followed by an 
unbroken chain of Cavalry defiling over After them came the 
Artillery thundering across; and at length the Infantry Columns, 
with hand play in and colours flying, commenced the passage ; and 
a more beautiful sight than that, which the bridge then presented, 
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entirely covered with a dense column of European Infantry, their 
hajoncts glittering m the sun, and the line free from any particle 
of dust, I have never witnebsed Below the hndge another busy 
scene was going on E’o elephants were allowed to cross the 
bridge, as their pondeious weight would have endangeied the 
security. Each of these vast beasts, theiefore, whose number must 
be counted in this Army by thousands, deposited its buiden on the 
bank, and swam across, while the tents, etc , were conveyed in boats 
to the other side. As each llegimcnt crossed, they were drawn 
up, and addressed by the Commander-in-Chief, who congratulated 
them on their return Many of these Eegimonts had been sadly 
reduced dining the Campaign, but they loudly cheeied their 
gallant leader Though late out m the sun, I thoroughly enjoyed 
the scone. It was the last closing scene of the Army of the 
Sathi], which the follo\ung morning would see broken np, and 
it IS impiobahle that these Eegiinents would ever meet again In 
the evening I walked down again to the Budge. The iiver was 
full of Euiopean batheis, who were doing justice to the opportunity 
of a bathe. A large paity at the Commandei-in- Chief’s of all the 
Commanding Officers closed the day and the Campaign. 

Fnchy, 2’^tli . — Morning maich to Khol. Airived there at 
suiiuse, and immediately accompanied the Commander-in-Chief to 
the battlefield of Eerozshahi, distant about six miles. We passed 
by Sultan Khanwala, and pursued the same route, which the Sikh 
Army had followed at the time of their exulting invasion. At 
length the tiees and villages of Eerozshahr, a name, that will 
not soon be forgotten, came into sight, and we rode over the field, 
still covered with the bodies of the slam. The month, or rather 
SIX weeks, which had elapsed since my former visit had worked 
a change, and the shining white skeletons had now assumed the 
place of the dark decaying corpses, which had met my gaze on my 
former visit. Still, Time and Decay had been fanciful in their 
ra-^ages, and many bodies retained their consistency and some 
their colour. The Euiopean was clearly distinguishable from the 
ETative The long flowing hair maiked the Sikh, and the cropped 
forehead the Hindu Sepoy. Many of our poor fellows had been 
dismteired, hut the buttons of their jackets or the stupe of the 
pantaloons told us to what Ptegiment they belonged. Many giaves 
had hurst from the expanding of the bodies beneath, the effect of 
gunshot wounds, and heads and legs, and occasionally a grinning 
skull, were seen piotiudmg from the giave, and produced a most 
ghastly effect The people had returned to then fields, and villages, 
and but foi the bones of the slam all traces of the great and memorable 
fight were being effaced. Mhth what difPerent feelings did we 
look now on that village to those, with which it fiist met the gaze 
of the gallant army, which was prepared to storm its entrench- 
ments. We rode back to camp, much gratified with our morning’s 
excursion. 
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Saturday^ 2%i]i — Ey a lonj* detour of some thirty miles we 
managt'd to embrace the battlefield of Soliiaon in our morning 
march. Starting at thiee o’clock, on elopliaots, we ai lived 
by early dawn at the outskiits of the foimer position of our 
Army The Cultivator hud now resumed his ancKUit Empiic', 
and ^e directed our horses thiough abundant ciops of whctit, 
which had sprung up during our absence at Labor At length 
wc reached the village of Kodnwala, then our foi titled onlpoA, 
now again converted into a village The inhabitants had retnined, 
and roofs and outhouses were now conspicuous on both sides of 
the deep ditch and entrenchment which our En gin ecus had con- 
structed. Passing onwards we came to the watch-tower, or 
rather the mound on which it had stood. How changed was the 
drcaiy spectacle from the busy scene, upon which my eye had 
rested when I last stood on that spot^ Eoity thousand men neie 
then engaged in deadly combat , the valley of the Hatlaj was 
lesounding with the roariug of the cannonade, and the inpid 
and incessant discharge of ransketiy Smoke then obscured the 
opposite hank, and to the rear glistened the swmrds and lances of 
our Cavalry. The scene befoie me now was one of niibiokcn 
and uninterrupted silence and solitude. The fields ivcro green 
with the springing harvest up to the entrenchments of the oueray, 
w^hich rose in triple and quadruple strength between the spot 
where I then stood and the Eiver The opposite bank, too, was 
silent now. There were no tents whitening the high ground , no 
busy crowds running about; no guns roaring defiance. Descending 
from the slight eminence, we moved down to the entrenchments, 
and with difficulty induced our horses to enter them amidst the 
foetid masses of mouldering and cormpting dead bodies remaiuing 
here, not skeletons, as at Eerozshahr The vultures weic satiating 
themselves, and dogs were gorging with human flesh. All garments 
had been carried away, and the weak mortal frames appeared m 
every attitude, in every stage of stinking and half-eaten corruption. 
"Who can wish for war, and its glories, after witnessing such 
a scene! Still, there remained some tokens to remind us, that 
these miserable remnants of weak mortality had once been imbued 
with a spirit divine. Lying with outstretched arms, and dark 
flowing hair, we could pity the fate, we could glory in the defeat, 
hut we could not despise the bearing, of our foe, who still seemed 
to breathe defiance, who showed by the position, in which he foil, 
that he had fought manfully, and deserted his life rather than his 
colours. The more we examined into these defences, the more 
we were struck with the audacious boldness of the Army, which 
had ventured to cross in the face of our Army. Immediately 
defending the bridge was a Ute du pont : this was their first defence 
to protect their bridge of boats. Immediately after our foolish 
and unsuccessful cannonade early in J anuary , they advanced and 
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threw lip more extensive works, taking in a large circuit. After 
we had deserted the watch-tower, they erected a third line of 
woiks, stronger and more formidable than any of the previous 
ones; and these we stormed and took AYe advanced down to 
the Eiver, which I had last seen choked with the dying and the 
dead. Some corpses lay half in and half out of the stream. The 
budge of boats still remained, in a half-sunken state. "We crossed 
the stream in one of the ferry-boats, and were surprised to find 
the high giound so far from the Eiver. The village of Sobraon 
was at least two kos distant, and the bank, on which were the 
batteries, was at a distance which left unpiotected the further 
portion of the camp, which we had supposed to be sufSciently 
protected, and which was the most daring feature of our attack. 
We found entrent hments thrown up on the heights for eleven 
guns ; but our guide assured us, that only seven were in position 
on the day of the battle. Enteiing our boats again we pushed 
over the wreck of sunken boats, which formed the bridge, and 
returned as fast as possible to our camp, anxious to escape the 
heat of the sun, which has now become excessive after nine 
o’clock. 

Bundaij^ — Left the Commander-in-Chief’s camp, and, accom- 

panied by 8ir Henry Havelock, marched to Indagurh. Met at 
Lharamkot the Shikawatu brigade, a force small in numbers, 
but of all arms. The road to-day was covered with a long tram 
of captured Sikh guns, which were being forwarded on to Dehli. 
These guns were being dragged along in a species of triumph, 
three of them yoked together behind oxen, without limbers, and 
guarded, as if in derision of the Sikh Artillerymen, by a few 
ragamuffins, burkundazes, and Customhouse guards. Joined at 
this place Christie’s Irregular Hoise, on their route to Ludiana. 

Monday, ^otli — Ofi early this morning to Siddhun, at which 
place we were joined by the Commander-m- Chief, who, active 
old gentleman, had made another long detour to visit the battlefield 
of Aliwal, where Sir Harry Smith had defeated the Sikhs. We 
rode on about five miles, and on arriving at the slightly elevated 
village of Poundri we commanded a fine view of the whole field, 
and a fairer scene and a prettier plain for an action cannot be 
imagined, and could not be wished for. The horizon was bounded 
to the hlorth-East, East, and South-East by a gently swelling 
line of hills, dotted with villages, and groves of trees : from the 
midst of them Sir Harry with his foice had emerged. To our West 
was the Eiver Satlaj, on the banks of which the Sikhs had 
entrenched themselves, but on this occasion, pufied up by a temporary 
advantage, they had left their entrenchments, and taken up a strong 
position beyond a sudden drop in the plain from the village of 
Poundri to that of Aliwal; from this they had been driven, 
their fianks being successfully turned, and had taken to flight 

69 
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towards their Camp, and were cut down in numbers as they 
recrossed the river. We rode down to the Eiver, which la this 
place had ceased to he our boundary, and thence returned by the 
village of Aliwal. The position taken up by them was very 
skilfully selected, and was so entirely masked, that till the guns 
actually opened, our troops in their advance fancied, that there 
was nothing betwixt them and the river. The green crops had now 
sprung up, and very little traces of the slaughter could be found, 
but a few skeletons here and there reminded us, that a battle had 
been fought here. At the door of my tent I found the skull of 
a European, known to be so by the red hair, and arms and legs 
were strewed here and there through the encampment, brought 
thither by dogs. In the evening I again rode over the field, and 
visited the graves of three young officers, who had been killed in 
the engagement, The sun was then setting, and midancholy 
reflections rose in my mind, as I gazed on the three small heaps 
that marked the last resting-place in a strange land, and a solitary 
spot, of three young Englishmen. I had seen during the last few 
months, crowded together in a small space, more scenes of pain 
and distress, of death and massacre, than often falls to anyone’s 
lot; but all will fade away from my memory, ere I forget those 
three turfy mounds by the side of the Satlaj, as I then saw 
them under the evening rays of an Indian sun. 

Tuesday^ 31s#.-— Eode into Ludiana, distant about sixteen 
miles, to exchange my sword for the pen, and to assume again 
the peaceful garb of the civilian. 

March, 1846. 


‘‘ Days of my early youth, I fain would give, 

Ere the dark shadows o’er my eyelids close, 

‘‘ All the dull days I ’m destined yet to live, 

Eor one of those ! ” — E. hi*. C., Jan.^ 1876. 

I find from my Journal, and Life Diary, kept day by day, that 
I stayed at Ludiana a few days to collect servants and furniture, 
and on the 4th of April crossed the Eiver Satlaj into our newly 
annexed Province of the Jalunder Doab, the country betwixt the 
Eivers Satlaj and Eeas, the Hysudrus and Hyphasis of King 
Alexander of Macedon, at the latter of which rivers, he was 
reported to have erected a Monument, which I searched for in 
vain, rendered by Latin Authors 

Ego Alexander hue perveni.” 

He came from the West, and I came from the East, and I could 
record that I, after an interval of two thousand years, had reached 
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to Ms furthest Eastern point. I took ofp my hat in honour of the 
great Grrecian King, whom I had learned to know so well at Eton 
College. It was still at that time an unknown land to European 
Geographers, and a Eairy land to me, as I rode alone to my first 
stage at Phagwara on Palm Sunday, 184.6, and then, turning ofi 
from the great high road to Amritsar and Labor, felt my way 
from village to village until T reached, and saw for the first time, 

HoSHYVUPfiE, 

my first district, and, like my first love, never to be forgotten 
Here, seated under the trees, I found my great Master and Leader, 
John Lawrence, whom I was destined to serve for twenty-one 
years, having been a Member of his Legislative Council when he 
was Yiceroy. Seated with him at that time was Henry Piddle, 
the Postmaster-General of the Agra Province, and Henry Lumsden, 
then a young ofiScer, copying John Lawrence’s letters • all have 
been dead many years. Here we issued, under the order of the 
Governor-General, to the assembled landed Proprietors the famous 
Trilqgue . 


(1) Thou shalt not burn thy widows ! 

(2) Thou shalt not kill thy daughters ! 

(3) Thou shalt not bury alive thy lepers ! 

A law which was right and good, and yet after half a century has 
eventuated in the existence of Twenty-two Millions of Widows, 
a large number of unmarried women, a social feature unknown 
before, and armies of Lepers passing andrepassing over the country 
A few days after ray interview, when I had received my 
instructions from my superior ofiicer, I was left alone in my new 
kingdom for days and months, and even years, the happiest period 
of my life 
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